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ABSTRACT 
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^  x»  'Overview  ^  ^ 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  technical  papers,  position  statements, 
and  instructional  programs  that  have  been  produced  by  persons  in  the 
Department  of  Studies  in  Behavioral  Disabilities  at  the  University  of 
VJisconsin  and  by  persons  functioning  with  severely  handicapped 
students  in  the  Madison  Public  School  system.    However  comprehensive 
in  appearance  the  contents  of  this  volume  should  be  viewed  as  repre*- 
'^sentative  of  only  some  of  the  ways  in  which  educational  and'  allied  ' 
services  xiere  provided  to  severely  handicapped  students  in.  the 
Kadison-  Public  School  system.    There  are  many  teachers,  physical 
therapists 5  occupational  therapists^snurses,  physical  educator 6,  etc. 
in  the  Madison  Public  School  system  wi)o  have  developed  imperious  and 
•effective  services  that^ unfortunately  are  not  presented  here. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  for  developing  and 'compiling  the 
works  presented  in  this  volume.    First,  to  communicate  that  statements 
attributing  limits  to  the  ultimate  functioning       severely  handicapped 
students  are  at  this  point  in  time  premature.    We  are  constantly 
astounded,  impressed  and^  encouraged  by  the  nature,  relevance  and 
complexity  of  skills  students  who  were  once  referred  to  as  hopeless 
and  rejected  are  now  acquiring..    If  we  as  educators  assume  and 
expect  all'  students  to  develop,  then  no  change  will  be  too  small 
to  sustain  involvement, "all  failure  will  be  tempprary  and  instructive,, 
and  the  joys  and  sorrows  we  experience  interacting  with  our  students 
continue  to  offer  hope  and  encouragement. 

Second,  we  hope  that  the  information  contained  in  this  volume  ^ 
,can  be  used  to  provide  concrete  examples  of  how  a  small  group  of 
perSQns  relate  to  severely  handicapped  students  in  an  educational 
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environment.    Certainly,  we  doTot  imply  or  extrapolate  that  the 
programs  described  here  wiU  be  as  effective  with  any  other  student 
or  students.    On  the  other. hand  we  have  tried  to  present  reports. of  ^ 
our  instructional  activities,  sein^ice  models,  training  programs,  etc. 
iii,!£fa.pjrecis*e  a^ritifei-  as  appears  practical.    Hopefully,  the 
strategies  used  Here  can  be  adapted,  revised,  exp^ncf^d  and  ot^herwise 
locaHzed  for  uae^Jith  students  and  teachers. ^n  other  settings. 

Third,  this  volume  jT^  but  a  component  iii  an  evolutionary  chain. 
Pour  similar  documents  preceded  this  and  otherR  will  no  doubt  follow. 
"  As  we  examine  the  contents  of  those  earlier  volumes  many  of  the 
mistalcea  x^e  have  made /n  many  different  domains  are  obvious,  painful 
and  embarrassing.    At  the  same  time  we  also  feel  that  we  have  made 
progress  in  our  quest  to 'provide  the  best  possible  Service  in  the  • 
most  humsne  and  dignified  environment  1^  the  students       know  and 
love.  ^  r 
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A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  FOR 
SEVERELY  AND  PROFOUl^LY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS: 
'     ZERO  EXCLUSION 

T.  Timothy  Crowner 

Madison  Public  Schools^. 

tat ion ales 

This  paper  is  intended  as  a  review  of  selected  observations  and 
.  concerns  ehcountered  qver  a  three  year  period  during  which  time  the 
public  schools  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  have  operated  a  zero  exclusion 
service  model  for  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  students. 

^  ■    A  brief  overview  is  presented  which,  rather  than  delineating 
specific  procedures,  outlines  a  variety  of  considerations  which  should 
be  mad©  as  programs  are  being  established.    The  reader  is  referred^ 
to  oth0r  documents  available  from  Madison  Public  Schools  for  specific 
procedures  which- are  too  cumbersome  to" present  here. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  of  the  United  Spates 
Office  of ''Education  defines  the  classification,  severely  handicapped, 
as  including: 

Those  who  b'ecause  of  the  intensity  of  their  physical,  mental, 
OT  emotional  problems,  or^combination  of  such  problems, 
heed  education,  social /psychological,  and  medical  services 
beyond  those  which  are  traditionally  offered  by  regular  and 
special  education  programs,  in  order  to  maximize  their  full  / 
potential  "for  usefMl  and  meaningful  participation  in  society 
antf  for  self-fulfillment. 

A    The  term  includes  those  children  who  fare  classified  as 
seriously,  emotionally  disturbed  (including  ^Wren  who  are 
•  schizophrenic  pr  autistic)  ,  profoundly  and  severely,  mentally 
retarded,  and  thosre  with  two  or  more  serious. handicapping 
conditions,  Wch  as  the  mentally  retarded  blind,  and  the 
cer^jfal  palsied  deaf.    B.  "Severely  handicapped  children 
1,  May  possess  severe  language  and/or  perceptual- cognitive 
leprivations  and,  evidence  of  abnormal  behaviors  such  as:  . 
I    Failure  to  respond  to  pronounced  social  stimuli,  11.  belt- 
mutilation,  III.  Self-stimulation,  IV.  Manifestation  of 


iThe  development  and  dissemination  of  this  paper  was  supported  in 
part  by  Madison  Public  Schools,  Federal  Contracts  No.  ?EC-0-74-7993, 
md  irhm  by  ciant  No.  OEG-0-73-61^7  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin-  ^ 
Madison  frW4fif  Department  of  HEW,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  Division  of  Training  Progratas,  Washin^gton,  D.C. 

2Documents  which  faay  prove  valuable  to  the  reader  involve  multi- 
disciplinary  team  procedures  and  evaluation  designs.    These  documents, 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the- author  in  care  of  Ma^lison  Public 
Schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  .  " 
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intense  and  pralonged  temper  tantrums,  and  V.  The  absence  of 
rudimentary  fomiB^f  verbal  control,  and  2.  May  also 'ha  ve\ 
extremely  fragiX^physio logical  conditions.     (Federal  Register, 
Vol.  40,  No.  35,  Fe^.  20,  1975,  p.  7412) 

*\   An  early  article  on  severely  handicapped  in  public  schools,  by 
Somrag,  Burke,  and  York  (1973)  sites  a  niJmber  of  .legal  decisions  which 
have  closed  the  public  school's  option  to  exclude  students  on  the 
basis  of  their  handicap.    In  addition  to  legal  mandates  enumerated 
in  such  articles,  support  for  providing  public  school  services  to 
severely,  and  profoundly  handicapped  students  derives  from  cost 
comparison  data,  Table  I,  vjhich  indicates  the  per  student  cost 
differential  beti-^reen  the  public  school  systen  and  other  local 
educational/residential  facilities. 


.  Table  I 

COST  COMPARISON  FOR  SERVING 
PERSONS  'WHO  ARE  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED 

The  yearly  cost  to  support  a  resident,  at  Central  Wisconsin 

Colony  (a  state  residential  center)  .$17,000 

The  yearly  cost  to  siupport  a  student  at  Lake  Shore  Manor 

(a  large  nursing  home  facility)  $  7,200 

The  yearly  cost  to  support  a  student  at  Orchard  Hill 

(a  group  living  faci^^ity . for  90  retarded  students)  $  6,256 

The  yearly  cost  to  "support  a  student  in  a  foster  care 

home  is  $  4,200 

The  yearly  cost  to  support  a  student  in  client  ^ograms, 

of  the  Madison  Area  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 

(5%  of , this  figure  comes  from  non-taxed  based  revenues).    .  .    $  3,444 

The  yearly  cost  to  support  a  client  at  Madison  Opportunity 

Center  (a  sheltered  i^rkshop).  •  •    $  2,860 

The  yearly  cost jiper  pupil  fof-Madison  Public  Schools  ....    $  1,700 
The  yearly  cost  per  pupil  in  programs  for  severely 

handicapped,  operated  by  Madison  Public  Schools  $  3,286  v 

Considering  the  figures  in  Table  I,  if  parents  choose  to  keep 
their  child  at  home  and  use  the  public  school  program  for  21  years, 
the  savings  to  the  taxpayer  is  $287,994  or  the  cost  of  21  years  in  - 
school  versus  the  cost  of  21  years  in  Centtpl  Colony.    If,  after  this 
21  years,  the  student  moves  into  Orchard  Hill  and  goes  to  ^^rk  at 
Mddison  Opportunity  Center  for  the  next  42  years,  the  savings  to. 
the  taxpayer  over  a  Central  Colony  placement  would  be  $331,128  or  the 
cost  of  42  years  at  Orchard  Hill  and  Madison  Opportunity  Center  versus 


42  years\  in  Central  Colony.    The  sum  of  tax  ^savings  over  a  lifetime  of 
63  year^for  this  person  is  $619,122.    Of  course  there. are  a  variety 
of  options  from  vjhich  a  parent  may  choose.    The  important  point  is 
that  options  which  support  students  in  smaller  units  such  as  small 
group  homes  tend  to  be  cheaper.  ■  •  i 

Baaed  on  the  rationales  above  and  under  the  guidance  of  Chapter  - 
'  89,  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1973  (right  to  education  of  the  handicapped), 
MadiSQXl  Public  Schools  has  initiated  a  zero  exclusion  program  for 
severely  and  profoundly  handicappedXindividuals.    It  is  the  intention 
of  this  program  to  develop  competencXesin  students  which  will  enable 
thera  to  survive  in  smaller,  less  restTicfive,  more  humane,  and 
economic  environments. 

'  Definition 

"Zero  Reject"  education  is  a  model  introduced  by  Lilly  (1971).^ 
The  intention  of  Lilly model  is  to  support  students  in  the  public 
school  mainstream  through  a  system  of  advocacy  procedures.  Like 
the  zero  reject  model,  the  zero  exclusion  model  is  a  series  of  advocacy 
procedures.    However,  zero  exclusion  is  intended  to  extend  public 
school  services  to  students  who,  traditionally,  have  been  considered 
"too  handicapped"  to  be  managed  in,  or  to  benefit  from,  a  publxc, 
education.    Zero  exclusion  refers  to  a  model  in  which  no  student.,, 
regardless  of  the  degree  or  condition  of  his- handicap,  is  denied, 
^oop^s  tl  the  services  of  public  school  personnel.    TKese  personnel 
may  include  teachers,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists, 
speech  and  language  therapists,  psychologists,  social  workers 
mobility  specialists,  special  area  teachers  such  as  music,  art,  physical 
education,  or  any  other  disciplines  normally  delivering  services 
within  public  school  systems .' 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  z^ro  exclusion  is  simply  a  matter 
of  setting  aside  a  space  and  hiring  some  new  personnel  to  serve  an 
additional  student  population.    IVhen  a  school  district  implements  a 
zero  exclusion  model  there  is  a  profound  impact  on  the  entire 
district.    In  addition  to  draining^  already  strained  budgets  and 
resources,  zero  exclusion  affects  the  population  of  students  already 
^being  served.    The  arrival  of  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped 
students  into  public  school  hastens  the  «need  for  "zero  reject"  models 
for   more  mildly  handicapped  students.    For  example,  Madison  now 
operates  most  of  its  programs  for  moderately  retarded  students  m 
regular  schools,  including  secondary  schools,  where  programs  for 
mildly  retarded  students  have  been  located.    It  was  important  that 
the  mildly  handicapped  were  well  assimilated  into  the  regular  school 
environment  and  that  the  regular  school  staff  ;.as  fully  Prepared 
before  the  moderately  retarded  students  moved  into  the  school. 
However,  pragmatically,  such  moves  were  necessitated  by  the  influx 
of  students  with  Severe  and  profound  handicaps  into  the  centers  . 
which  had  been  serving  moderately  handicapped  s.tudents.    These  same 
presses  have  acted  upon  centers  for  physically  handicapped  students  « 
resulting  in  a  need  to  develop  programs  for  mxld  and  moderately 
involved  physically  disabled,  students  in  regular  school  programs. 
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The  large  influx  of  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  students 
is  resulting  in  the  movement  of  many  other  handicapped  students  vjithin 
public  school  services.    Consequently  a  central  issue  facing  public 
schools  involved  in  zero  exclusion  service  is  choosing  the  appropriate 
environment  for  each  child.    Available  environments  should  include: 
1)  residential  care; '2)  horaebound  instruction;  3)  therapy  services; 
4)  self--contained  schools  or  units;  5)  self-contained  integrated 
units;  6)  resource  rooms;  7)  consulting  teachers;  8)  mainstream 
units.    It  is  important  to  note  that  the  term  "services"  has  been  used 
rather  than  "programs."    Services ^  a  more  general  term^  is  meant  to 
imply  that  not  all  childrenc>are  placed  in  classrooms.    For  example, 
many  students  receive  outpatient  therapy  care.    Also,  a  student  may 
be  place4  in  residential  care  for  some  period  of  time.  Furthermore, 
variations  vjithin'  these  environments  are  also  desirable.  The 
exj>ansion  of  the  traditional  classroom  to  include  community  settings 
vjhere  skills  relevant  to  independent  living  can  be^  acquired  and 
performed  under  naturally  occurring  conditions  and  restrictions 
v)ould  be  an  exam]^.  ^ 

Procedural  Base 

In  order  to  insure  that  a  child  is  placed  and  maintained  in  the 
most  apprQpriate  services,  Madison  Public  Schools  has  instituted  a 
variety  jof  policies  and  procedures  iijhich  govern  the  service  decision 
proce^^.    As  i-jas  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
pap^  to  provide  a  detailed  description  of  these  procedures.  Written 
descriptions  of  these  procedures  are  available  liy  v;riting  Madison 
Public  Schools.    Hoi^ever,  tliere  are  two  basic  ^ronsiderations  V^?hich 
should  be  given  attention  here.    First,  how  does  one  depersonalize 
the  necessary  advocacy  system  for  students.    Second,  how  does  one 
coordinate  the  multiple  disciplinary  service  mpdel  necessary  for 
students  V7ith  multiple  and  profound  disabilities.    It  is  the  conten-r 
tion  of  this  paper  that  these  two  issues  are  subtley^ related. 

- 1* 

In  regard  to  the  first  consideration  i^e  have  found  that  the 
strongest  form  of  advocacy  is  insistence  upon  a  sound  objective 
data  base.    Such  a  data  base  should  be  measuring  relevant  variables 
identified  by  parents  and  professionals  as  a  te/am.    The  identifica- 
tion and  measurement  of  these  variables  must  be  the  first  oi;der  of 
business  when  a  student  is  originally  referred  to  the  system  and 
must  continue  as  a  primary  concern  throughout  his  public  school 
experience.    As  useful  as  a  sound  data  base  may  be,  unless  there  is 
a  system  designed  to  channel  the  information  generated  to  persons 
concerned  with  serving  the -students  on  i^hich  the  data  is  being  kept, 
such  data  v;ill  not  reach  its  full  potential  to  provide  an  advocacy  ^ 
for  the  student. 

DeSpain^  Williams,  and  York  (1975),  have  designed  a  model  for 
continuous  re-evaluation  of  students  in  various  services  during 
diagnostic  and  long  terra  placements t    In  addition,  dated  records  of 
programs  with  students  are  accumulated  throughout  the  year  and  are 
synthesized  into  a  year-end  summary. ^  These  summaries  are  filed  for 


futufe  reference  and  fon-Jarded  to  parents  v*o  are  encouraged  to  keep 
their  ovm  files.    The  DeSpain,  et.al.,  model  is  based  upon  skill 
sequences  and  is  being  adapted  for  use  by  all  individuals  involved  ^ 
with  the  students.    It  calls  for  re-evaluations  at  formal  progress 
conferences  with  parents  tv7ice"  a  year,  at  significant  points  in  an  - 
instructional  sequence,  as  well  as  specific  periodic  probes  by  an 
outside  evaluator.    Staff  members,  are  required  to  maintain  objective 
behavioral  data  on 'student  progress  for  evaluation  purposes.  Great 
flexibility  in  the  nature  of  data  kept  is  permitted,  but  it  must  be 
child  centered.    For  an  exarftx)le  of  one  data,  system  used  v^ith  the 
evaluation  model,-  refer  t©  WSilliaras,  Coyne,  DeSpain,  Johnson, 
Scheuerman,  Stengert,  Sv^etlik,  and  York  (1975). 

In  addition  to  a  sound  data  Base,  advocacy  is  a  matter  of  attitude 
For  example,  a  parent  has  the  legal  recourse  .to  appeal  a  placement 
decision  at  any  time.    Appeals  are  a  form  of  advocacy.    Advocacy  and 
appeal  are  considered  to  be  basic  and  inseparable  parts  of  public 
school'  accountabiHty.    However,  appeals  which  are  handled  poorly 
laay  produce  an  adversary  relationship  betiJeen  the  professional  staff 
and  the  family.    It  "is  therefore  essential  that  measures  be  taten  ^ 
±0  avoid  such  an  unfortunate  consequence.    There  are°a  variety  of 
ways  that  the  probabiHty  of  such  confHcts  can  be  minimized.  Parents 
staff,  and  administration  must  be  equal  participants  seeking  the  best 
possible  services  for  the  students.    To  pretend  that  some  ideal  option 
■  ia  always  obtainable  or  that  a  perfect  program  or  service  can  be  - 
prescribed  in  every  case  may  only  lead  to  greater  disappointment  at 
a  later  time. 

•    The  fact  that  public  schools  axe  virtually  an  educational  monopoly 
makes  it  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  parents  may  wish  to  check 
evaluations  and  programs  suggested  by  the  school  system  against  those 
of  an  independent  source.    The  maintenance  of  a  solid,  objective  data 
base  is  felt  to  be  the  best  ground  available  from  which. to  develop 
and  discuss  student  programs.    Should  a  family  feel  the  need  for 
further  opinion,  it  is  considered  a  natural  and  defensible  position 
for  them  to  hold. 

Advocacy  cannot  be  separated  from  the  second  basic  concern, 
raultidisciplinary  service  coordination.    If  a  number  of  individuals 
across" disciplines,  including  parents,  are  appropriately  involved 
in  serving  a  student  there  can  be  a  far  greater  advocacy  than  when 
individuals  consider  themselves  the  only  suitable  advocate  for  the 
student.    However,  if  such  advocacy  is  tp  occur,  the  following  coraqion 
pitfalls -of  raullridisciplinary  programs  must  be  avoided:    1)  misunder- 
standing or  lack  of  respect  for  the  paradigms  and  techniques  utilized 
bv  other  disciplines;  2)  lack  of  common  terminology;  3)  feelings  of 
territorial  rights;  4)  competition  for  time  with  students;  and  5J  a 
tendency  for  individuals  to  see  themselves  primarily  evaluators 
(di^ostiians),  or  as  implementors  (programmers)  rather  than  as  parties 
rSponsible   for  evaluation,  programming  and  follow  through.  To 
S  such  Circumstances  Madison  Public  Schools  has  deyelo^d  a 
system  of  inter-disciplinary  relationships  founded  on  che  following 
broad  considerations: 
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.1.  Ajirimary  responsibility  of  each  individual  regardless  of 
'     cliscipline  is  to  educate  others  as. to  the  function  of  their 
^    dispi'pline,  and  to  familiarize' others  with  procedures 
iti^^olving  students  that  fa^jilitate  attaining  the  goals  of 
.that  .discipline.  (Equally  important,  is  gge's  responsibility 
to  cooperate  in  one^s  own  education  by  learning  from  the 
other  disciplines  involved.)   -  \  •  . 

2p  Parents,  although  they  may  not  be  trained  in  a  particiXlar^ 
discipline,  should  be  treated  as  professionals  who  are 
^  gendrajists  and  know  a  great  deal  about  the  needs  of  the 

student.v  - 
a.  Equifin^ality  applies  to  models  of  service  for  severely 
handicapped  students.    A  ^fariety  of  jnodels,  such  as  those  - 
that  are  developmentally  oriented  and  behavior* management 
oriented,  may  function  s-imultaneously  within  a  given 
""^^--^  -     progi'am.    Performance  results  should  be  the  measure  of 
/         appropriate  pr6grararaing,  not  one  individual's  opinion 
concerning  the  best  apprpach. 
4.  Disciplines  ^should  b^B  ti:aihed  together  to  facilitate 
y        understanding  and  respect  for -each  other.    Staff  is 
encouraged  and  reinforced,  for  assmning  trainees. 
;^4^e  to  one  clinical  work,  , other  than  classroom  instruction, 
and  behavior  ■  management  programs  should  be  performed  only 
*  vhen  the  criteria  are  set.    These^^riteria  should  be  ^ 
-     {     definable  and  understood  ^y  other  staff  members.  Examples 
might  be,  recovery  from  a  post  operative  condition,  a  need 
*  to  undress  a  student  for  therapy,  a  complex  pathological 

'      .  speech  condition,  a  ^eed  for  very  strict  data  taking,  or 
:uncertainty  as  to  what^rocedures  might  be  recommended  to 
*     *   others  working  with  a  child.     •  ^ 

Summary      '  "  '  ■ 

After  three  years  of  serving  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped 
studerita^,  Madison  Public  Schools  has  found  that  considerable  stress 
is, placed  on  public  educational  services  unless  a  well-coordinated, 
cooperative  effort^ is  made  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  tTie  child. 
This  paper  has  been"  an  attempt  to  outline  some  of  the  concerns  which 

^  have  arisen  xind  to  briefly  describe  some  of  the  considerations  Madison 
Public  Schools  is  using  in  deFv^loping  sej^fe  models.    Obviously,  f 
it  has  been  impossible  -b^^delineate  the  entire  Madison  Publjr^  Schools 
zero' exclusion  raanagemenlK^'li^stem  in  this  short  space.    Madison  does 
not  have  a  final,  completely  refined,  system  operating  at  this  time. / 
However!  it  is  known  that  a  foundation  or  basis  for* such  a  system 
tnust  be  steeped  in  student  advocacy.    Critical  to  si^ch  a  foundation 
is:    1)  the  d^evelopment  of  objective  data  based  evaluation  systems; 
2)  a  cooperative^ appeal  proci|ss;  and  3)  a  multidisciplinary  rather 

^  than  clinical  focus  in  progi^raming.  ^      •  ' 

It  is  hoped- that  wi-tf/further  self- inspection  and  by  cooperating 
with,  and  learning  :^m/other  districts  and  ^^gencies  serving  the 
severely  and  prof ou^l^ handicapped,  Madison  Public  Schools  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  appj^priate  services  for  severely  and  profoundly 
,  handicapped  students. 
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"  COMPONENTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  , 

FOR  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

Vtes  Williams,  Lou  Brown,  and  Nick  Certo 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Madison  Public  Schools 


Severely  handicapped  stydents  (Sontag,  Burke,  &  York,  1973) iare 
often  (Jifferent  from  many  "normal"  an^  "mildly  handicapped"  stu^nts 
on  a  vafriety  of  relevant  instructional  dimensions  (e.g.,  generaliza- 
tion^ retention;  imitation,  articulation,  acquisition,  vision  skills). 
Due  to^such  differences  the  premise  offered  is  that  the  teacher  of 
these/ students  must  systematically  jjeliueate,  compensate  for  the 
abs^ce  of,,  or  directly  teach  skills  that  teachers  of  less  handicapped 
studel^ts  may  assume  are  operative.  • 

Forlthe  past  several  years  the  writers  and  their  colleagues  have 
been  attempt^tng  to  formulate  and  implement  development^|jp.y  tenable 
and  empirically  verifiable  educational  services  for  severely  handi- 
capped students  in  the  Madison,  WI,  Public  School  System.    One  of  ^ 
the  vehicles  determined , of  substantial  educational  value  from  both 
training  and  service  pei^spectives  rs  the  organization  of  circumscribed' 
teacher-pupil  interactions  into  instructional  programs. The  term 
instructional  program,  as  it  is  used  here,  refers  to  basic  factors, 
variables,  etc.,  that  a  teacher  of  severely  handicapped  students  , 
must  .consider,  systematize,  and/or  implement  in  order  to  teach  a 
particular  skill'.  .  '   "  ' 

i 

Brown  ana  York  (1974)  delineated  a  four  component  model  of  an 
instructional  program:    What  to  teacKl  (content);  howv  to  te^ch  (method); 
how  does  one  assess  whether  or  not  one  has  taught~(1heasuri^ment ) ; 
and  the  instructional  materials  required. 

Using  the  four  component  model  of  an  instructional  program 
delineated  above,  severely,  handicapped  students  have  been  taught 
ymany  devfelopmentally  important,  practically  useful,  yet  circumscribed 
skills  (Brown,  Bellamy,  &  Sontag,  3^1;  Brown  &  Sontag,  1972;  Brown, 
\cheuerraan,  Cartwright,  &  York,  1973;  Brown j>  Williams,  &  Crowner, 
J74).,  ^  However,  as  should  be  obvious,  adherence  to  the  four  com- 
inent  model  may  be  necessary,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  the 
best  possible  instructional  services  in  that  several  crucial  factors 
related  to        acquisition  and  performance  of  specific  skills  are 
not  takes-'lnto  account.    Thus,  the  four  component  instructional 
program  has  been  expanded  substantially  and  is  presented  below: 

The  development  and  dissemination  of  this  paper  was  supported  in 
part  by  Madison  Public  Schools,' Federal  Contract  No.  OEC-0-74-7993, 
and  in  part  by  Grant  No.  OEG-0-73-6137  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  from  the  Department  of  HJIW,  Bureau  for  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  Division  of  Training  Programs,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Basic  Component's  of.  an  Instructionax  rroRram 

I.    What  skill  does  a  teacher  intend  for  the  student  to  perform 

.  TWhii't  does  a  teacher  intend  to  teach  the  student.)? 
Ii;   Whg  does  a  teacher  want  the  Student  to  perform  a  specific 

skill'  *  £ 

in.    How  does     teacher  intend  to  t^^the  student  to  perform  . 

'    IV.    flo?cS'a  teacher  Pmpir^call^^  ve5^  that  the  skill  of  cdncern 
^  ,  is  being  or"  has  be^n  taught?        •  • 

*        '  V.    Can  the  .student  perform  the-:  skill  at  a  situationally 

VI.    What^oe^ archer  intend  to  use  as  vehicles  (instructional 
materials)  for  the  s^ill  to  be  acquired  9nd  performed? 
/     •  VII.    Can  the  student  perform  the  skill  acro^©: 
a.  Persons; 
.    '  b.    Places;  .  , 

•  c.    Instructional  materials;  ■       f  . 

d.-   Language  cues?  ^.    •  ^  j 

VIII.  .  Can  the  student  perform  a  skill  without  ^ections  to  do  so 
from  per^ns  in.autho^rity?         ,  ^  . 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  presentation  of  each  component, 
severafSitits  should  be  noted  and  emphasized.    First,  ^ace  does  not 
St  afdetailed  a-presentation  of  each  component  as  is  possible. 
Kd    ?here  is  ho  dSubt  that  the  list  of  components  delineated  , 
above-  is  tincoraplete  iM  tm  aaditional  t:oraponents,.win  evolve. 
Third    L  are  recommen.ding  that  a  teacher  of  severely  handicapped 
SSentremJirrcany  Eerily  the  acce^^la  f  f  "-^^^J^^^^^  ^^"^^^^ 
on  dimensions  of  at  least  the  compete  delineated  aboye. 

•    In  the  narrative  that  follows,  an  attempt  will  ^  f    J°  * 
elucidate  the  basic  quaHties  of  each  component,  justify  their 
?iclus?o^,  show  how  ?hey, might  be  realized,  ^^^.f^^^f  ^^5^!^^^, 
with  ordctical  suggestions  as  to  how  the  requisite  s^lls  inhe?:ent 
S  each  might  be  incorporated  into  instructional  activities. 


/       T.    What^  skill  dops  a  teacher  jr^tend  for  the  student  tO  perform?  ! 

Onel  of  the  more  crucial  differences  between  teaching  normal  or 
.  mildlf hkndicapped  students  and  ^severely  handicapped  students  is 
Se  degree  of  precision  required  when  presenting  instructional  • 

•  fontSf  Brown^  York,  I97I):    Teachers  of  severgy  ha^^^^^^^^^^^ 
students  must  be  afforded  the  experiences  and  skills  necessary 

•  ??syB2matically  disect,  sequence,  f^^^f  ^f.Sual'and'. 
skills  under  instruction.    In  our  judgment,,  the  conceptual  ana 

'     nribIem^tSck"skills  required  and  fostered  by  a  task  analysis 

gSStatfon  are  ide-any  suited  for  teachers  of  severely  handicapped 

•  Students.  .    '       ,  \ 
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A  teacher  may  be  interested  in  teaching  a  valu6,  cm  appreciation, 
an  attitude,  a  skill,  a  concept,  an  understanding,  a  suDtlety,  or  a 
feeliAg*    Certainly,  such  initially  nebulous  ob^jectives  can  be  tau^t 
to  severely  handicapped  students  i    Hov^ever,  the^positiop  offered 
here*  is  that  such  obj^ectives  probably  can  be  realized  more  efficiently 
if  they  can  be  operationalized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  indicate 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  student  precisely  what  is  requested  and 
l^en  it  should  be  manifested.    It  is  a  rare  severiely  handicapped 
student  indeed  who  can  make  large  leaps  through  poorly  organized 
and  unspecific  curriculum  content.    On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  all  students  can  acquire  new  skills  if  t^ose  , 
skills  are  disected  and  sequenced  precisely.  / 

Task  analysis  essentially  requires  the  precise  delineation  of 
skills  within  a* particular  curficulum  area,  the  division  of  those 
skills  into  component  parts,  and  the  sequencing  of  those  skills  from 
easy  tp  hard  (simple  to  complex).    According  to  Resnick,  Wang 
*ands(aplan  (1974) 'task  analysis  involves:  ,^ 

the  develop(ment  of)  hierarchies  of  learning  objectives  such 
that  mastery  of  objectives  lower « in  the  hierarchy  (simpler  ^ 
tasks)  facilitates  learning  of  higher  objectives  (more 
'  complex  tasks)  ...  This  involves  a  process  of  task  analysis 
in  which  specific  behavioral  components  are  identified^nd' , 
prerequisites  for  each  of  these  detei^mined  (p.  680). 

Perhaps  \^e  majot  purpose  of  analyzing  skills  inherent  in  a 
curriculum  cOT^fent  area  is  to  d^liijeate  an  ojganized  and  precisely 
stated  constellation  of  verifiable  objectives  from  which  a  variety 
of  instructional  acti>>ities  can  be  generated.    A  task  analysis  is 
not  a  statemeni:  of  how  a  skill  is  to  be  taught  but  rather  a  statement 
of  what  is  to  be  taught.    A  precise  delineation  of  what  is  to  be 
taught  is  "^an  obvious  pjrerequisite  to  the  determination  o^  the 
required  materials,  teaching  procedures,  measurement  procedures, 
etc. 

Notions  as  to  wha't  skills  shnuld  be  included  in  a  particu^r 
'  content  area^and  how  such  skills  might  be  analyzed  arid  sequenced 
can  be  obtained  or  abstracted  from  at  least  the  following: 

a.  ,  general  child  development  literature,  . 

b.  general  cognitive  development  literature, 

c.  general  special  education  literature. 

d.  commercially  availabfe  curriculum  pcfi^siges, 
e«    logical  post-school  performance  demands. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  teachers  of  8evere3|.y  handicapped 
students  can  rarely,  use,*  Without  substantial  adaptation^  commercially 
available  instruc^rional  content.  'Thus,  from  a  training  perspective, 
perhaps  it  Is  more  appropriate  to  provide  a  teacher  witfi^skills  and 
experiences  in  the  area  of  task  analysis  so  that  in  subsequent 
practical  situations  that  teacher  can  .adapt  other  or  create  new 
analyses  to  fit  the  developmental  functioning  level  of  his/her 
students.  "  ,  ' 
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There  are  at  least  three  major  reasons  wky  teachers  of  severely 
handicapped  students  ^hould  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  basic  principles 
of  task  analysis.    First,  a  t^sk  analyfis  delineates -Starting  points 
and  terminal  objectives  and  enhances  the  possibility  that  essential 
component  skills  wiU  not  be  neglected.    Second,  utilization  of  task 
analysis  procedures  facilitates  instruction  that  is  tailored  to 
individual  functioning  levels.    For  Example,  within  the  task  analysis 
model  raasteiy  of  various. objectiveslcan  be  assessed  before  instruction 
and  students  may  "only  be  instructed  on  objectives  on  which  they. failed 
to  reach  and  for  which  they  have  .mastered  the  prerequisites.  In 
addition,  students  can  be'  permitted  to  proceed  tljrough  the  sequence 
at  their'  ovm  pace,  taking  longer  on.  trouble  spoi^  and  skipping 
obiectives  on  which  .they  demonstrate  mastery.    Third,  the  utilization 
'  of  task  analysis  procedures  f-acilitates  the  development  of  more^ 
effective  and  efficient  classroom  programming.    That  is,  a  teacher 
can  obtain  data  from  students  concerning  the  order  in  which  skiUs  - 
are  most  readily  acquired  and  skiUs  that  must  be.^Jroken  into  smaller 
subskills  in  order  to  facilitate  acquisition.    Tliis  information  caj^ 
be  used  to  continually  improve  instructional  programs. 


II..   Why  does,  a  teacher  want  the  student  to  perform  a  SFfecific  §kill? 

Generally,  longitudinal  educational  objectives  fo^. severe  J; 
handicapped  students  .should  be  no  different  than  those  tor  o^^fl^ 
studentsf  Public  schools  should  prepare  severely  handicapped  sfil^nts 
•to  function  as  independently  as,  possible  socially,'  vocationally,  and 
personally- in  the  least  restricting  post  school  environment.,  I" 
iZt  tiZre  is  no  justification  for  preparing  students  to  function  m  ^ 
l^e  residential  institutipns  or  to  foster  or  maintain  tHe  development 
of  invironraents  that -unduly  shelter,  restrict,  or  ;retard.  ^ 

Perhaps  due" to  the  limited  educational  opportunities  in  the  past^ 
and  the  almost  inevitable  placement  of  severely  handicapped  citizens  in 
large  residential  institutions,  it  might  have  been  acpeptable  to  teach 
them  to  "walk  in  line, r ^'make=  pot  holders,"  "watch  Jack  LaLane' 
without  much  concern  for  ^  such  skills  werejtaught .    Now  however, 
severely  handicapped  students  wiU  be  enrolled  m  public  school  • 
programs'  for  as  Idng       21  years.    Longitudinal  public  education  ^ 
couDled  with  the  goals  pf  the^deinstitutionalizatidi^^apd  child 
advocacy  movements  force^us  to"  aak  and  justify  wh^;  we  shoul|^eacTi 
any  specific  skill.    It  is  our  current  view  that_3.n&truction>  af  a 
skill  should  be  justifted  primarily  as  a  cumulative.asegment  of  a 
developmentally  sound  longitodinal  curriculum  sequence  which  is 
designed  to  insure  indep^dfent  functioning.  °  ^ 

Well  defined  skill  sequences  across  curricula  domains  (e.g., 
math,,  reading,  lan>age,  play,  self-help,  independent  community  , 
Stioning)  may  be  utilized  to  precisely  delineate  functioning 
Svels  within  each  domain.    Placement  of  ^an  individual  along 
dimensions  within  skill  sequences  provides  the  teacher  with  vital 
iSS^a??on^onJeming  the^kills  the  individual  lias  mastered,  thqse 
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that  remain  untaught^  and  in  vjhat  osrder  they  might  be  presented. 
In  addition^  utilization  of  developra^tal  skill  sequences  might 
mioiraize  the  potentially  deleterious  effects  of  changes  in  teachers 
*nd^  administrators  oh  longitudinal  programming,    Obvi^bsly,  a 
precise  delineation^ of  the  current  functioning  level  of  a  student 
on  a  variety  of  educationally  important  dimensions  is  more  afelevant 
to  the  development  of  viab33e  instructional  services  than  the  use  of 
such  descriptions  as  autilstic,  severely  retarded,  trainable ,  psychotic, 
emotionally  disturbed,,  and  low  MA.  *  ^ 

Finally,  vAilp  the  provision  of  loYigitudina\  develcjpmental 
services  is  a  goal  to  which  ive  all  must  strive,  we  have  an  extremely 
long  V7ay  to  go  before  realization.*   There  are  persons  around  the 
county  who  have  developed  relatively  good  preschool  or  postschool 
programs,  others  have  developed  reasonable  public  school  .age  programs, 
others  have  developed  notable  parent  training  activities,  others  have 
potentially  valuable^ research  projects  in  operation,  etc.    To  our 
knowledge  there  is,  no  place  in  which  all  the  needed  longitudinal 
service  components  are  operating  to  such  an  extent  that  the  develop- 
ment of  large  numbers  ofi  citizens  over  long  periods  of  time  is 
maximized.    Certainly,  we  still  need  to  develop  isolated  bit^  of 
information,  certainly  extraordinary  case  study  achievements  ivill 
-continue  to  be  inspirational;  but  these  and  other  such  delimited 
endeayors  rarely  provide  substantial  changes  in  the  life  styles  of 
many  severely  handicapped  citizens. 

III.    How  does  a  teacher  intend  to  teach  the  student  to  perform  a 
skill?  f 

There  is  no  doubt  that  teachers  can  formulate  logically  defensib:j;i 
longitudinal  curriculum  sequences  and  ingenious  clusters  of  a^pparently 
relevant  task  analyses.    Hoi\«ver,  if  a  teacher  cannot  teach  students 
to  perform  the  skills  required  by  the  sequences  and  analyses,  then 
all  is  for  naught.    The  procedures,  techniques,  tactics,  strategies, 
etc.  teachers  use  to  reach  new  skills  may  be  referred  to  as  the'how 
of  instruction.    Without  a  technology  of  how;  what  to  teach  is 
rhetoric. 

Arriving  at  an  empirically  tenable  system  of  how  to  teach  new 
skills  to  severely  handicapped  students  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
qhallenges  confronting  the  educator.    Particularly  since  delineating 
an  appropriate  how  to  teach  is  almost  ali^ays  confounded  with  vaiying 
degrees  of  visual,  auditory,  motor,  attending,  etc.  impairments. 

Precise  and  replicable  statements  as  to  how  to  teach  new  skills, 
are  unfortunately  quite^rare.    What  may  be  an  effe^ive  procedure 
for  teaching  one  student  or  one  group  of  students  mav  be  inappropriate 
for  another  student  or  group.    In  addition,  even  suph^ apparently 
precise  techniques  as  those  generated  from  the  operant  conditioning- 
laboratories  under  the  rubric  of  Behavior  modification  and  discrimi- 
nation training  are  proVably  arts  (Bricker,  1970).  - 
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statements  as  to  how  to  teach  severely  handicapped  students 
have  emanated  from  and  vd.ll  continue  to  emanate  from  many  sources: 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  human/development,  special 
education,  psychology,  teefciher  and  parent  ijlgenuity,  the  histo^  ot 
education,  what  grandmothers  once  did  to  p&me  but  a  few.    In  an 
attempt  to  be  eclectic  and  practical  and/still  be  relevaplu£o  the 
problems  of  severely  handicapped  studeijts,  we  have  organized  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources  into  vjhat  may  be  referred  to  as  basic 
principles  of  acquisition  and  performance.    Many  of  the  terms  used 
to  describe  these  principles  have  been  taken  from  literature  related 
to  operant  and  respondent  conditioning,  discrimination  learning, 
concept  development  and  imitati<5n  learning.    However,  it  shduld  be 
emphasized  that  th^se  principles,  techniques,  tactics,  et9- /"st  be 
adapted  or  converted  for  classroom  use;  that  many  schooJLs  of  thought 
describe  the  same  event- with  different  word®;  and  that  the  principles 
available  for  .systematic  utilization  now  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
educational  community  to  provide  the  best  possible  services.^ 

IV.    How  can  a  teacher  empirically  -t^erifv  that  the  skill  of  concern 
is  being,  or  has  been,  taught? 

Some  teachers  do  not  even  attempt  to  systematically  assess  any 
aspect  of  student  progress;  some  teachers  attempt  to  record  every 
response  every  student  Aiakes  every  minute  the  students  are  in  school, 
some  teachers  use  one  particular  measurement  system  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.    The  position  offered  here  is- that  teachers  should  . 
have  the  skills  necessary  to  implement  a  variety  of  measurement  designs 
and  techniques  in  stlch  a  ra&nner  as  to  foster  a  smoothly  flowing  • 
instructional  environment,  yet  in  a  manner  that  also  allows  the  ^ 
systematic  recording  and  empirical  verifica^tion  of  crucial  aspects  ^ 
of  student  development. 

-  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  direct  measurement  of  the  , ;  _ 
developmental  progress  of  severely  handicapped  students  is  a  vi^al  ^ 
aspect  of  any  instructional  system.    Perhaps  the  following  two 
passages  are  appropriate  here:  • 

■  In  any  empirical  definitiori  of  teaching,  instructional 

measurement  is  crucial.    VJith  normal  and  mildly ^handi-       ,  , 
capped  student^,  inferences  about  populations  of  skills 
across  persons  and  places  and  materials  are  probably  ' 
'Necessary  and  tenable.    Unfortunately,  inferential 
.    measurement,  in  our  judgment,  is. an  extremely  questionable  ^ 
measurement  orientation  v^ien  appHed  to  most  severely 
handicapped  students.    The  general  rule  that  we  .try  to 
follow  may  be  stated  as  follov^s:    If  you  determine  that  , 
a  particular  response,  skill,  concept,  etc.,  is  impor- 
tant to  the  development  of  the  student,  then  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  directly  measure  the 
existence  of  the  response,  skill,  concept,,  etc.  of 
concern  (Brown  and  York,  1974,  p.  9|. 

2a  more  detailed  listing  of  basic  princijlps  of  acquisition  and. 
perfoSance  and  appropriate  references  are  available  upon  request. 

20^  • 
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Direct'  niSasurenient  is  particularly  crucial  in  attempts  to 
teach  cumulative  tasks.    If  the  correct  performance  of  the 
responses  in  comporiint  c  of  a  task  are  dependent  upon  the 
correct  perfoiroance  of  the  responses  in  components  .a  and 
b,  then  the  teacher  must  guarantee  ,that  a  and  b  responses 
^     are  in  the  behavioral  repertoire  of  the  student  before 

she  even,  considers  progression  to^  component  c.    Since  mo^  ^ 
developmental  skills  are*  in ^  many  ways  cumulative  (mathe- 
matics, reading,  language,  speech^  practical  arts),  teachers 
^^f  trainable-level  retarded  students  must  be*  prepared  to 
spend  relatively  long  periods  of  time  and  considerable  effort 
developing  basic  behavioral  repertoires  (Bro#i,  1973,  p.  HO-  ^ 
111). 

N  . 

It  should  be  noted  and  emphasized  that  in  addition  to  competencies 
related  to  hov;  to  empirically  verify  (measure)  student  progress,  teachers 
should  also  be  exposed  to  rationales  rega^^ding  why  and  when  to  measure 
and  to  a  variety  of  approaches  toward  mieaSUreraent. 

y 

The  follovTing  is  a  selected  listing  of  measurement  issues,  ^ 
terms,  designs',  Assumptions,  tactics,  etc.  to  which  our  teachers 
in  training  are  exposed.    It  should  be  noted  that^ most  of  the  desigtis  / 
listed,  below  are  what  may  be  referred  to  as  "subjecl^s  as  their  own  * 
controls  designs."    Hovjever,  in  additiorl  to  the  listings  below, 
teachers  in  training,  as  part  of  their^general  preparation,  also 
receive  information  regarding  parametric>nd  nonpararaetric  statistical 
manipulations,  intergroup  designs,  standardized  tests,  etc.  .  i  . 

Basic  Principles  of  Instructional  Measurement 


1.  Subjective  -  Objective 

2.  Dependent  Variable 

3.  Independent  Variable 

4.  Intra-group  Measurement  Designs 

5.  .Inter-group  Mea^mrement  Designs 

6.  Cor re la ted, Designs  (AB  Design) 

7.  ABAB  Designs  7 

8.  Test-Teach-Test  Designs 
.9.  Multiple  Baseline  Designs 

10.  Trials       Criterion  J0esigns 

11.  Direct  Measip:jBment 

12.  Inferential  Stetistics 

13.  Cumulative  Review  Design^ 

14.  Reliability 


15.  Corrdlatiofi 
6.  Criterion  Referenced  Tests 

17.  Rate  of  Response 

18.  Intensity  of  Response 

19.  Frequency  of  a  Response  ^ 

20.  Latency  of  a  Response 

21.  Duration  of  a  Response 

22.  Errors  to  Criteriooi 
23.,  Population 

24.  Continuous  Measurement 

25.  Parameter 

26.  Sample  ^ 

27.  Statistic        -  ^ 

28.  Probe,  Designs 


V. 


Can  the  student  perform  a  skill  At  a  situationally  acceptable  rate i 


Rate  is 'a  term  which  typically  refers  to^thKnuraber  of  times  a  particular 
response  occurs  in  a  given  time  period.    In  an  academic  setting  where 


^A  more  complete  listing  and  appropriate  references  a:^  available 
upon  request. 
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often  times  a  skill  is  a  composite  of  different  resppilies,  the  view 
of  rate  can  be  extended  to  include  the  number  of  tinfes  all  criJiTcal 
components  of  a  skill  are  performed  in  a  given  time  period.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  severely  handicapped  a-tud^ts  have  deficiencies  in 
the  rates  at  which  they  perform  particular  responses  or  casters  ot 
responses.    There  are  tiroes  when  severely  handicapped  students 
manifest  rates  oi  x&^mUxig  that  are  too  high.    For  example,  a  ^ 
normal  student  might  hit  himself  in  the; head  once  a  week,  a  severely 
handicapped  student  might  hit  himself  in  the  head  five  times  per 
minute  for  months.    A  somewhat  similar  but  different  rate,  deficiency 
also  manifested  is  the  inordinate  amoimt  of  time  many  students  require 
to  progress  through  a  series  of  cumulative  responses.    If  students 
have  acquired  a  skill  and  performed  it 'correctly  a  specified  number 
of  times,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  skill  is  raastg^red. 
In  order  for  a.  skill  to  be  coftsidered  mastered,  that  skill  should  be 
performed  correctly  at  a  relevant  rate  criterion  (proficiency). 

ahere  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  Including  rate  of  correct 
■responding  as  a/component  of  skill  mastery.    First    if  students  are 

to  Compete  with  and  be  tolerated  by  other  individuala  in  the  community* 
"they  will  have  to  perform  s}cLlls  at  community  acceptable^ rates.  For 
example,  assume  that  a  student  has  been  taught,  to  make  change  and  then  • 
the  student  is  asked  to  go  to  a  grocgry  store  and  purchase  the  itens  , 
on  a  ^ocery  Hst.    In  a  situation  tha):  actually  ocpurred,  one  of 
our  students  secured  the  items  on  the  list,  computed  the  total  cost 
of  the  items,  and  then  counted  out  the  appropriate  amount  of  money 
required  to  pay  for  ftie  goods.    Unfortunately,  the  counting  of  the 
money  required  alm6st  five  minutes.    Thus,  a  situation  can  exist jihere . 
a  Student  could  accurately  perform  a  given  series  of  responses,  but 
the  time  required  for "the  performance  may  not  be  acceptable  in  a 
community  setting. 


Second,  if  a  skill  requires  the  utilization  of  a  number  of  ,  . 
responses  i^  sequence,  a  slow  rate  of  responding  may  interfere  with« 
the  performance  of  all  components  in  the  sequence  by  increasing  the 
probability  that  the  student  may  be  unable  to  recall  certain  compo- 
nents.   For  exabple,  assume  a, teacher ^ives  a  student  a  three  ^ 
component  direction' to  follow.    If  th/student  takes  twenty  minutes  . 
to  perform  the  first  response,  ther/  is  a  good  chance  that  she/he 
may  not'  remember  the"  cues,  for  th^last  tv^o  responses., 

'Hiird    if  one  accepts  th/ premise  that  a  skill  should^  be  not 
only,  performed  correctly,,  btit  performed  at  an  acceptable  rate  criterion, 
then  a  question  remains  regarding  when  a  rate  criterion  should  be 
imposed  upon  skills  th^f^re  .cumulative.    Because  of  »  paucity  of 
research  in  the  appli^ion  of 'a  rate  criterion  in  educational  . 
settings,  a  teache/faced  vath  lOiis  question  seems  to  have  two  major 
-options.    Assumiilg  skills  A,  B  and  C  are  cumulative,  J. teacher  may 
choose  to  rtere  the  student,  to:    perform  A  at  a  proficient  rate 
before  movSg^n  to  B;  next  perform  b6th  A  and  B  (i.e.,  in  combination) 
a?  a  proflSfn?  rate  before  Moving  on  to  C;  and,  finaUy,  perform  A, 
B  and  C/^t  a  proficierit  rate  before  terminating  mstruction^A 
second  Option  would  be  to  require  the  student  to  perform  A,  B  and 
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-C  correctly.    Once  acquired^'^a  rater  criterion  would  be  imposed  upon 
the.  combined  skill  (A,  B  and  C)  in  order  to  achieve  an  acceptable, 
levey  of  proficiency .  j 

VI.    V/hat  Does  the  Teacher  Intend  to  Use  .as  Vehicles  for  the  Skill 
.  to  be  Acquired  aod  Performed?  i  .  -  . 

.  Tasks  and  task  materials  are  vehicles ^through  which  skills  are 
taughti    Obv'iously,  choosing  tasks  and  task  materials  should  not  B^. 
a  hastily  made  arbitrary  decision.    Teachers  should  carefully  design 
.    and /or -choose  tasks  and  materials  that  reflect  a  consideration  of 
the  unique  problems  presented^by  the  stu'deflts  of  concern'.    Since  one 
of  the  primary  .goals  of  teaching  severely  handicapped  students  is 
to(\^erify  that  skills  acquired  in  controlled  instructionjal  settings 
will  be  performed <^n -other  more  pr,actical  environmental  Settings,  o 
many  tasks  should  De  chosen^'for*  their  functional  use  across 
environments.'  '       .  .      .  .  ' 

Functional  tasks  can  serve  the  dual  purposes  of  providing  concrete- 
examples  of  abstract  concepts  which  may  increase  meaningfulnes^s  (Zeaman, 
1973)  and  of  teaching  practical  skills  that  students  may  be  able  to 
utilize  daily 'across  many  environments.    For  example,  one.-to-one  ' 

■  correspondence  'skills  (aligning  members  of  two  sets  in  an  arrangement 
which  manifests  a  one-to-one  relationship  between  the  meters)  may  f 
be  taught  through  the  aligning-  of  blocks  and  bears,  putting  straws  r 
iTi  crups;  giving  each  classmate  a  cookie,  or  giving  each. place  setting 
a  cup,  plat^,*  spoon  and  fork  when  preparing  for  lunch.     The  latter 

^two  examples  teach  the  skill  while  stressing  funttion  in  applied 
settings;  the  former  two  simply  require  performai^jce  cJf  the  skill. 
The  meaningfulness  and  utility  that  functional  tasks  can  add  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  skill  argue  strongly  for  their  use  when  designing  ^ 
instruct ional^pr^grams . 

^    ^     Not  all  skills  can  be  taught  exclusively  through  functional 

tasks  and  materials.    The' types  oV  tasks  needed  to  teach  many  visual  ^ 
discriminations  to  severely  handicapped  students  highlight  this 

"^f    point.    IVhen  teaching  a-  visual  dis<Wl^nation  skill  the  task  chosen 
should  make  the  essential  stimulus^tiaracteristics  (e.g.,  form, 
colo^,  st^se/easy  to  discern.    Although  this 'point  ,^ippears  simple  to 
"    appl^,       b*as  ramifications  which,  if  *not  considered  when  structuring 
tasks,  unfortunately  may"  lead  to  the  development  of  differential 
responding  to  nonessential  stimulus  characteristics.    For  exariiple, 
•  assume  a  teacher  wants  to  teach  a  student  to  di^scriminate  the  letter  ' 
^'A*^  from  the  letter  "B."^   In  an  attempt  to.  make  the  differences  ^^  , 
between  the  two  letters  easy  to  discern,  the  teacher  presents -a 'rfed 
uppercase  "A"  and  a  blue  uppercase  "B.^'    In  this  situation  the  / 
teacher  may  find  that  the  student  has  learned  that  ^ed  is  called 
'^^A^^  and  blue  is  called  "B.^^  ^  •  . 

V  ^  *  ^  I 

A  fundamental^discrimination  learning  rule  related  to  selecting; 

tasks  with  which  to  teach  concepts  is  to  choose  tasks  which  will 
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insure  that  responding  iar  controlled  only  by  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  concept.    In  the  letter  recognition  discrirai-  . 
nation  task^ntioned  above,  this*  rule  requires  that  the  task  should 
be  designed  so  that  responding -is  controlled  by  the  form  of  the 
letterfc,  not  by  color,  size,  texture  or  spatial  position,  etc. 
When  usijg  a  functional  task,  control  over  nonessential  or  irrelevant 
characteSlstics  is  often  difficult  to  achieve.    For  example,  if  one 
of  the  talks  used  to  teach  letter  discrimination  la  labelling  the 
letters  in  the  words  "men"  and  "ijomen"  as  they  apjiear  on  the  doors 
of  public  Irestrooras,  a  multiplicity  of  scripts,  colors  and  placements 
would  probably  be  encountered  vMch.  might  impede  acquisition  of  the 
skill.    In  such  situational  nonfunctional  tasks  which  mal^e  the 
essential  stimulus  cha«^ristics  easy  to  discern  and  conconunitantly 
reduce  nonessential  it  Jmulus  charactey^tics  should  probably  be 
employed  initially^  Once  the  skill  is  acquired,  however  essential 

nonessential  stimulus  dimensions  could  then.be  varied  or  introduced, 

When  relating  to  thj^i'ssue  Becker,  Engelmann  and  Thomas  (1971) 
suggest  that  to  insure  th'tf-^eisbntial  stim^us  characteristics  control 
responding,  instructional  tasks  ^>K6uld  be  Chosen  which  allow  .the 
teacher  to:  ^      '  ^ 

1.    teach  a  concept  th^gh  a  set  of  instances  and  not  instances 
of  the  concept  (e.gl*,  examples  of  the  letter  "A"  and 
-   o      examples  that  are-4iot  of  the  letter  "A"), 

V  2.    construct  instances  of  a  concept  such  that  they  all  have 
*    essential  concept  characteristics,  and  construct  not 
instances  having  none  or  only  some  of  the  essential 
characteristics^, 


3.    frequently  vary  nonessential  characteristics  of  instances 
■      and  not  instances  to  insure  that  responding  is  only  to 
essential  characteristics  (b.g.,  when  teaching  the  letter 
"A"    the  size,  color,  texture  and  position  of  instances 
'     and 'not  instances  of  the  letter  should  be  varied). 

Implicit  in  the ^ above 'three  suggestions . is  th^  assumption  that  students 
aVe  Sending  to  variations  in  essential  and  nonessential  character- 
Sicfof  th!  stimuli  presented.    Often  it  is  not  enough  to  simply 
expect  that  .consistent  manipulation  of  the  stimuli  will  be  both 
i?iiiaxy  and  sufficient  conditions-\o- produce  the  differential 
resp-SJ^ses  of  concern.    In  some  instances  having  students-  verbally 
label  stimulus  dimensions  (nonverbal  ^M^nts  might  use  gestures) 
and  stimulus  choices  may  facilitate  differential  responding  to 
^€ssential  stimulus  characteristics,  and  also  increase  retention 
o?  correct  responses  through  the  development  of  ™edif  °f  .(f'^^^r^ij^,^''' 
Sambold,  &  BelSont,  1973;  Borkowski  &  Wanschura,  1974;  Br^cker,  1972, 
Jeffrey    1953;  Jeffrey,^  1958;  Chatelanat,  Henderson,  Robinson,  & 
Bricker,  1971;  Zeaman,  1973;.  Zimmerman  &  Rosenthal,  1974}. 
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Other  situations  in  which  a  teacher  might  choose  to  supplement 
functional  with  nonfunctional  tasks  might  be  those  that  require 
repeated  practice  for  the  acquisition  of  a  skilly,  since  many  functional 
tasks  typically  permit  only  one  or  two  response  opportunities  for 
only  a  few  students  per  day.    It  is'  probably  not  efficient  through 
to  simply  employ  a  task  because  'it  permits  repeated  practice  of  a 
particular  skjll  in,  that  boredom  and  inattention  i^hich  can  compete 
v;ith  academic  progress  are  many  times,  end  prqclucta  of  stereotypic 
repetition.  . 

V/hether  a  task  is  functional  or  npt^  teachers  should  attempt 
to  utilize  tasks  and  materials  that  Have  reinforcement  value.  Chopsing 
tasks  on  the  basis  of  their  reinforcement  value  involves  selecting 
tasks  arid  materials  i^ith  vjhich  students  vjill  readily  interact, 
preferably  in  free  play  situations.    (A  free  play  situation  is 
referred  to  here  as  one  inhere  the' task  is  available,  but  the  student 
is  neither  prompted  to  engage  in  it  rv^r  externally  reinforced  for 
engagements.)  .On  many  occasions  teaching  skills  through  tasks  with 
reinforcement  value  may  involve  teaching  skills  through  toys 3  games, 
music  and  songs  (e.g.j,  sight  words  may  be  taught  through  .potentially 
dull  flashcard  drills  or  through  potentially  more  interesting  sight 
word  games) .  •  . 

t" 

**    If  it  is  necessary  to  teach  skills  for  which  few  functional 
tasks  can  be  readily  devised^  then  games,  toys^  music  and  songs 
.i^hich  require  the  performance  of  the  skills  may  enable  the  teacher  ' 
to  add- an,  intrinsically  reinforcing  functional  component  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  probability  that  maintenance  through? 
repeated  practice  in  other  environmental  settings  will  occur  aftei^. 
instruct it>n.    That  iSj,  games,  toys,  music  and  songs  wl\igh  require  V 
the  performaflce  of  skills  may  boused  to  ai>gment  academic  programm^yig 
and  as  recreational  activities  to  .provide  additional  practice 'of 
skills  . 3<n  a  variety  of  environmental  settings. 

Some  criteria  for  selecting  potentially  reinforcing  tasks  are;  \ 
a)  tasks  should  be  novel  or  offer  results  that  are  not  always  \ 
predictable;  b)  tasks  should  be  matched  to  functioning  levels.  \ 
Tasks  vjhich  are  either  too  easy  or  too  sophisticated  are  not  appro-  \ 
priate.    Hoi^ever,  taskfe  just  above  current  functioning  level  should  \^ 
hold  interest  and  pace  development;  and  c)' tasks  should  allow  active  *\ 
engagement  and  manifest  cause  arid  effect  relationships  (Piaget,  1952).  \ 

\ 

There  are  at  least  three  major  advantages  to  teaching  skills 
through  tasks  with  •reinforcement  value:    1)  skills  may  be  reinforced 
by  allowing  continued  performance  of  the  task  and /or .interaction 
vith  the  task  materials  instead  of  relying  upon  teacher  delineated 
'reinforcers;. 2)  students  are  more  likely  to  interact  with  the  t^sk 
materials- and  thus  perform  the  skills  taught  through  them  outside 
controlled  instaructional  situations;  and  3)  there  should -be  an  < 
increased  probability  that  students  will  visually  and /or  aurally 
attend  to  intriri^ically  reinforcing  tasks  and  task  njate^ials,  thus 
possibly  eliminating  the  need  to  systematically  teach  attending  -  . 
SSi  necessa3:y  prerequisite  to  most  teaching  situations* 
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There  are  two  additional  factors  v^hlch  should  be  considered, 
when  delimiting  the  types  and  characteristics  of  functional  tasks. 
First,  a  task  that  may  initially  appear  functional  may  not  actually 
be  so  for  particular  students  who  live  in  environments  where  there 
are  fei'J  or  no  opportunities  to  perform  related  skills.    Setting  a 
table  is  a  functional  task  through  which  one-tp-one  correspondence 
skills  can  be  taught.    However,  if  students  live  ih  an  environment 
where  they  are  not  and  may  never  be  required  to  set  a  table,  the 
task  vjill  not  have  functional  value.    Thus,  teachers  should  attempt 
to  insure  that  tasks  are  chosen  that  adequately  represent  the  optlOf^^ 
that  students  have  available  in  the  environment  in  which  they  live 
or  might  live  in  the  future.    Second,  tasks  should  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  facilitation  of  later  skill  development.    This  involves 
teaching  tasks  that  will  become  components  of  higher  level  skills  in 
a  developmental  sequence.    Teaching  students  to  count  fingers  a§  a 
rational  counting  task. may  not  have  much  utility  when  rational  counting 
is  taught,  but  should  h^ve  great  utility  when  addition  is  taught. 

In  summary,  when  a  teacher  is  considering  i^hat  to  use  as  vehicles 
for  skills  to  be  acquired  and  performed  by  severely  handicapped  students, 
■tasks  and  task  materials  should  be  chosen. on  at  least  the  basis  of 
their:    a)  functional^ use  to  the  individual  student;  b)  ease  o| 
discrimination;  -c)  accessibility  to  repeated  practice;  dO  reinforcement 
value;  e)  "facilitation  of  skill  mainten^ce;  f)  accessibility  or 
frequency  of  occurrence  across  settings  the  individual  iifliabits;_^ 
and  r)  facilitation  of  later  skill  development.    As  it^jis  unlikely 
that  many  tasks  will  fulfill  all  the  criteria  delineated    it  is  • 
often  necessary  to  teach  a  skiU  through  many  different  tasks  and 
materials.  .  ^ 

VII.    Can  the  student  perform  the  skill  across  persons,  places, 
instructional  materials  and  language  cues? 


"  A  stimulus  generalization  pafadigm  may  be  used  to  conceptualize 
selected  aspects  of  severely, handicapped  students'  failure  to  perform 
skills  acquired  in^  one  teaching  environment  in  other  environmental  ( 
configurati6ns.4    The  summarization  of  laboratory • research  ft"^ies 
concelned  with  stimulus  generalization  contained  in  Mostofsky  (1965) 
suggests  that  a  given  response  must  be  taught  with  the  teaching 
environment  in  a%pecified#fetate  or  configuration.    After  a>  r^,sponse^, 
has  been  taught,  variations  in  some  WfeU  controlled  aspect  of  the 
initial  teaching  environment  can  be  introduced  and  the  presence,  of 
the  response  in  the  new  environmental  configuration  cap  be  measured. 
Research  findings  related  to  stimulus  generalization  suggest  that 
•If  dramatic  departures  f^om  the  initial  teaching  environment  are 
'.-arranged,  performance  in  the  changed  environment  will  probably  be 
\  substantially  different  from.perforTljance  in  the  initial,  teaching 

  — — ^  •  "      #  .ft  '      ■  * 

4Ak  used  h^eWironment^ir^onfigurVtions  i^^^^^       language  cues,, 
peirsons,  places  and  instruct^t^^al  materials. 
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-environment.    However;  if  the  changed  environment  is  only  slightly 
different -from  the  initial  teaching  environment,  perforraniioe  m  tlie 
changed  environment  will  probably  differ  slightly  if  at  all  fruin 

4-performanpe  in  the  initial  teaching  environment. 

The  gradation  of  responding  QbServed  when  the  performance  of  a 
respo^jse  is  assessed  in'  environmental  con fig\jrat ions  slightly  or 
^  dramatically  different  from  tBe  configuration  in  which  the  original 
instruction  took  place  is  laiown  as  a "generalization  gradient.  Sidman 
(1960)  states  that,  "The  generalisation  gradient  provides  a  mechanipm 
whereby  behavior  can- adapt  to  an  environment  that  nevdir  exactly 
repeats -any  combination! of  'stimuli.'    If  a  successful  form  of 
behavior  were  to  come  .under  the  cQntrol  of  the  precise  circumstancfes- 
that  were  present  at  'ttje  time  it  was  acquired,  > we  should  have  to 
reieam  the  behav^Lor  each  time  the  original  situation  reoccurred 
with  its  inevitable  variations  (p.  207)="    In  the  following  paragraphs  • 
attempts  y?ill  be  made  to  describe  how  a  stimulus  generalization 
paradigm  may  be  used  to  conceptualize  generalization  across  instruc- 
tional materials,  extraneous  stimuli  and  relevant  cues  to  respond. 

Perfol-mance  Across  Instructional-Materials 

Assume  that  a  severely  handicapped  student  in  a  public  school 
classroom  has  been  taught  to  touch  a  ball  when  the  teacher  presents 
a  small  dark  blue  ball,  a  small  dark  blue  cup  and  the  verbal  3^nguage 
cue    "Touch~t>ie  ball. "    If  the  teacher  then  drgpafUcally  changes  the  - . 
task  by  presenting  a  large  brown  medicine  ball  three  feet  in  diameter, 
a  small  dark  blue  cup  and  the  language  cue,  "Touch  the  ball,"  it  is 
-relatively  unlikely  that  the  student,  will  manifest  better  than  a 
chance  level  of  correct  responding.    However,  if  the  teacher  only 
slightly  changes  the  initial  instructional  materials  by  presenting 
a  small  liehfr>blue  ball,  a  small  dark  blue  cup  and  the  verbal 
language"^' "Touch  the  ball,"  it  is  likely  that  the  student  will  _ 
consistently  respond  correctly  to  the  new  instructional  materia^. 
To  summarize,  if  dimensions  of  instructional  materials  are  changed 
slightly,  students  tend  to  maintain  responding  or  generalize  across 
matei'ials.    On  the  other  hand,  if  stimulus  dimensions  are  changed 
dramatically,  students  tend  to  respond  differentially  or ■ discriminate. 

Performance  Across  Extraneous  Stimuli 

,5  '  ■  • 

Extraneous  stimuli,  as  the  phrase  is  used  here,  are  Sftirauli  in 
+-he  environment  which  are  not  intended  to  control  a  specified 
response.    That  is,  touching  a  ball  in  response  to  a  verbal  language 
cue 'should  not  be  a  :function  of  the  size  of  the  room,  the  color  ot 
the  teacher's  hair,  the  chair  in  which  a  student  sits  or  the  position 
of  the  objects  on  the  table.    However,  it  is  possible  that  some 
extraneous  features  of  an  initial  teaching  environment  can  acquire 
response  controlling  properties.  .If  a  teacher  does  not  allow  fgr  such 
a  possibility,  she  may  mistakenly  conject  that  failure  to  perform 
.   across  environmental  configurations  is  solely  a  function  of, .tor 

example,  the  student  not  attending  to  the  form  cues  of  the  ball  and 
.  tSe  cup  feferred'^to  above.    In  fact,  however,  failure  to  perform 
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may  be  a -function  of  dramatic  changes  in  the  cliair,  t^u.  tnMe,  the 
room,  the  6o3.or  of  the  teacher's  hair,  or  the  pusitaon  m  1  h.  object, 
on  the  table. 

Performance  Across  Relevant  Cues  to  Respond" 

A  relevant  cue  to  respond  is  referred  to  here  as  a  stimulus  or 
stimulSi  cluster  which  is  intended  to  control  the  response  a  student 
is  to  nerform.    In  a  classroom  for  severely  handicann«d  s.udpnts 
cues  to  respond  are  usually  presented  by  a  teacher  or  coiii-,ained  :n 
instructional  materials.    However,  such  stimuli  as  school  bells  and 
the  time  on  clocks  also  function  as  cues  to  respond . 

Cues  to. respond  typically  have  at  least  a  verb  component  which 
indicates  the  action  the  studetii  is  to  perform  (e.g.,  touch,  take,- 
eive    Dick  up)  and  S  noun  component  which  indicates  the  object  or 
?he  action  (e.g.,  touch  \he  ball,  pickup  the  £a£er).    Cues  to 
respond  which  have  action  arid  object  components  do  not  ''^ve  to  be 
Verbal  in- nature:    a  stare  by -a  teacher  may  be  a  cue  for  the  student 
to  t'Sit'down  on  a  cW;"  a  deaf  educator  may  use„ hand 'signals  to 
cue  a-  student  to  "Touch  a  ball."    These. cues  are  nonyerbcil  but 
nevertheless  contain  action  and  object  components.    In  addition  it 
should  be  noted  that  slight  variations  in  the  physical  topography 
o'J  nonverbal  cues  to -respond  may  not  result  in  differential  performance. 
Howevef    it  is  likely  that  dramatic  variations  in  nonverbal  cues; 
?o  Sspond  will  result  in  .differential  performance.  Concommitantly, 
When  the  cui^  respond  is  verbal,  slight  variations ,  in  the  way 
words  are  articulated  will  probably  effect  performance  minimally, 
while  drLaSc  articulation  changes  will  probably  effect  performance 

significantly;  -  ' 

■  In  a  stimulus  generalization  paradigm  a  student  is  required  to 
make  topographically  similar  responses  despite  variaticr.c  in  ^imensions 
of  the  instructional  materials  and  extraneous  stimulus  constellation.. 
Performance  across  different  verbal  language  cues  certainly  may  be 
conceptualized  within  the  framework  of  a  stimulus  generalization 
paSgm!    However,  performance  across  different  verbal  language  cues 
Requires  additional  discrimination  training  to  generate  di..cxential 
performance  to  the  different  verbal  language  cues.   '  ^ 

More  specifically,  a  teacher  can  issue  a  series'' of  different 
verbaf language  cues  to  respond  and  the  appropriate  responses  ta  the 
'  different  laniua^e  cues  could  be  topographically  dissimilar.  For 

i;SlP    a  teacher  could  present  the  student  with  a  slightly  different 
ToAlnlTcn,  "on  eLh  trial  and  rotate  ^^e  ^ues  ^Gi;^^^ 
ball;"  "Touch  the  ball;"  "Point  to  the  ball;"  and  "Take  the  ball. 
^  The  student- would  have  to  respond  in  a  topographically  dissimilar 
-TO  each  different  verbal  laaguage  cue  in'  order  to  respond 
'     coirectly     In  thi?  situation  the  stimulus  generalization  paradigm 
aoSies  in  that  dimensions  of  the  instructional  materials  were 
varied  sichthat^ the  student  was  required  to  respond  to  a  slightly 
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different  .instructional  material  on  each  presentation  of'  the  noun 
component  of^the  verbal  language  cues.    However,  in  order  for  the 
student  to  respond  correctly  it  was  also  necessary  for  the  student 
to  discriminate  the  different  verb  components  of  the  various 
response  cues  and  differeiltially  respond  to  those  cues. 

p 

In  addition,  hovjever,  a  teacher  can  issue  a  series  of  different 
verbal  language  cues  to  respond  and  the  appropriate  responses  across  . 
the  different  language  cues  could  be  topographically  similar.  For 
i  example,  a  teacher  could  say,  "Pick  up  many,"  or  "Pick > up  several," 
or  "Pick  up  a  lot,"  or  "Pick  up  a  bunch,"  dad  the  student  could  respond 
similarly  and  correctly  to  all  the  different  language  'cues. 

Obvi^aly,  certain  verbal  language  cues  may  present  unique 
^problems  when  attempting  to  teach  a  student  to  perform *a  skill  across 
^  environmental  configurations  because  the  student  may  be  required  to 
respond*  differentially  to  components  of  the  cues.    For  instance^ 
assume  that  in  an  initial  teaching  environment  a  teacher  taught  ^Tom* 
to  touch  the  ball  when  presented  with  a  small  blue  ball  and  a  cup; 
a  large  red  ball  and  a  pilloii?;  a  small  brown  ball  an^a  potato^,  etc, 
and  then  proudly  announces  to  Tom/s  mother  that  he  now  can  indicate 
what  a  ball  is  when  given  a  verbal  language  cue.    that  night, 
Tom^s  mother  places  a  small  blue  ball  and  a  cup  in  front  of  Tom 
and  says,  "Give  me.  the  ball"  and  Tom  fails  to  give  the  ball  to  his 
mother.    If  it  can  be  assumed  that  Tom  did  not  fail  due  to  the 
changes  in  the  instructional  materials  or  because  he  responded  to 
extraneous  stimuli  in  the  home  environment,  the  reason  for  failure 
may  be  due  to  the  change  in  the  verbal  language  cues  used.    If  the 
reasons  Tom  failed  are  related  to  the  verbal  language  cQs  issued  by^ 
his  mother,  then  at  least  two  hypptheses  seem  tenable:    First,  Tom 
may  not  have  responded  differentially 'and ^independently  t6  the 
•  specific  verb  and  noun  components  of  the  language  cues  in  the  school 
and  home  environments.    That  is,  he  may  have  responded  to  only  the     .  . 
noun  components  of  the  language  cuejS  and  therefore  did  not.^differ- 
'    entially  respond  to  the  different  verb  components.    Second,  Tom  may 
have  responded  differentially  and  independently  to  the  specific 
verb  and  noun  components  of  the  verbal  language  cues  but  did*  not 
know  what  action  to  perform  to  the  "Give"  component. 

ihe  implication  for  educational  programming  is  that  to  teach  a 
student  to  perform  a  skill  across  environmental  configurations,  the 
student  must  be  taught  to'  appropriately  respond  to  common  variations 
in  verbal  language  cues,  extraneous  stimuli,  and  task  materials  that 
frequently  occur  across  environmental  configurations. 

s:,If  the  success  of  a  program  is  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  student 
performance  of  skills  across  environmentell  configurations,  then  the 
objective. for  each  major  skill  taught  in  a  program  should  include 
student  performance  of  skilly  across  such  selected  environments. 
For  example,  the  instructional  objective  for  a  one-to-one  correspondent 

skill  might  be:    Given  the  language  cues  ''Give  each    a  ^  

"Give  every    a  ,"  or  "Put  a  (  J  in  each  (  )"  by 

'  at  least  three  different  control  figures  (e.g.,  teacher,  mother, 
peer)  across  at  least  three  settings  <e.g.,  classroom,  playground. 
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the  skill.  .  .     .  ^  '  .  ^ 

-        Potentially,  there  are  many  instructional  strategies  vhich  could 
,e  e^l^oSI^^Bure  that  stud^^t^^^^^ 

following  strategy. may  be  reaaonaWy  ^"^f  ^  s^lU 

perforj  the  -"1^^  .^"f/.^"^Sri  taSf  anf  no^^^^^  tasks 

?^-??''Sf  iask  seS«rrequS^       previously  delineated. 
foilnft^L^  fe  c  «.ts  J^^^^^^^ 

Wan'  in  the  bathroom,  and  in  a  kitchen  area  using  xayc^  aye^  e 
hall,  m  tne  d^™^""  '       npcessarv  that  students  perform  skills 

or  curriculum  Bequen--^^^^^  ^^^^3,  p,,,„„,, 

in  terms  of  whether  the  f  "t-^^^'^J^"  ^ues.    Insuring  that 

places  ^. 

students  call  perform                      .g^ts  advancement  through  the  steps 

in  mgny  instances  may  slow  ^f^^^^^^^f  ^^^ig    educators  will  have 

r/igS-iSrinS  ?SL?^pr«on1/piig?am  e«icacy. 

■  .TTT     nan  a  stu-—  r-^-"-"-  - ' ,ii-reotions  to  do  s^rog 
persons  in  authority? 

Individuals  labeled  ^e^^^^^^^^ 
as- externally  contz^ned  .    ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

tell  them  what  ^^J^", ^°  f  ^^J^^tl^  or  incorrectly;  if  they  perform 
if  they  perform  ^^^^^f  ^i^^  ^"""^^"t^  the  errors,  etc.    \^hile  ' 

'  T^ZTiJ^lly  t^^^^^^  provided  by  persons  in 

responding  aPP^^P^^^^^-^^  „^  all  adults,  thefte  are  situations 

authority  is  the  responsibility  of  all  adults  authority 

•   in  whichjjperformance  is  ^rucial^but  in  wnic    p  ^g^erely 

are  not^sent.    In  ^"f  ^^^^^Sarly  deliclent  and  therefore  quite 
handicapped  students  are  P^^^^^^^^^g^^        a  deficit  is  to  teach 
vulnerable,    toe  way  ^°^°^P!f4"^J?%?re  skills  can  be  per?7rmed 
specific 'skills,  and  then  i";"i!„^"^^nfieurations  without  specific  ^ 
rSrrursViSrpro^erV  r-rf;^uthority:-p^^     the  ■ 
^fbllowing'will  elucidate.  ^ 
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There  are  situations  in  which  it  is  appropriate  for  individuals 
to  make  a  specific  response  to  a  specific  cue  provided  By  a  person 
in  authority  (e.g.,  following  a  list  of  verbal  directions;  recording 
the  food  order  of  a  customer  in  a  restaurant).    There  is  little  doubt 
that  severely  handicapped  students  can  acquire  such  skills  and.  that 
euch  skills  have  enormous  functional  value.    Hovrever,  in  these, situ- 
ations persons  in  authority  are  continually  providing  the  relevant 
cues  to  respond.    Obviously,  Such  cue-response  rel^ionships  are 
appropriate  in  some  situations,  but  extremely  inap^opriate  in  others 
in  that  extraordinary  dep«indence  upon  the  cues  of  others  in  authority 
is  fostered,  and  persons  in  authority  are  in  effect  determining  all 
responses. 

There  are" also  situations  in  which  it  is  appropriate  for  individuals 
to  make  a  series  of  responses  to  only  one  cue  provided  by  a  person  in 
authority  TiTgTT  "Change  the  tire;"  ^^Make  the  salad "Start  working;" 
"Clean  the  tables").  >  Again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  sevemly 
handicapped  students  can  acquire  such  skills  and  that  such 
also  have  enormous  functional  value.    However,  here  also  pegfeons 
in  authority  are  providing  at  least  the  initial  cues  to  resj^ond  and 
the  problems  delineated  abovg  may  be  attendant. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  thousands  of  situations  isi, adulthood  which 
require  responding  specifically  to  verbal  or  other  cue^  provided  by 
persons  in  authority.    However,  there  are  also  situations  Wjhich 
require  that  adults  engage  in  a  re8ponaf^or  series  of  resppnses 
in  the  absence  of  cues  to  respond  provided  by  persons  m  Authority 
(e.g.r  wlten  a, person  sees  a  burning  sofa;  when  a  person  i|  alone  and 
cuts  k  finger;  when  a  person  is  lonely  or  lost;* when  shopping  for 
food  or  clothing).    If  an  individual  responds  appropriately  when 
persons  in  authority  are  not  providing  specific  cues  to  f|8pond,  - 
that  individual  may  be  construed  as  manifesting  self-mimated  ^ 
performance  skills.    Obviously  self-initiated  performance>kill8 
^are  crucial  to  the  ind=peudent  functioning  of  severely  hafi^icapped 
students.  ... 

Finally,  there  are  situations  which  require  that  a  pers%i  engage 
■  in  a- series  of  responses,  evaluate  the  correctness  of  the  responses, 
and    if  necessary,  correct  mistakes  without  being  verbally  cu^t  by 
an  authority  ffgure.  -  For  example,  if  a'person^is  confronted  wjth  a 
burning  sofa,  he/she  might  smother  it  mth  a  throw  rug,  check  to\ 
see  if  it  is  still  smoking,  and  if  necessary,  pour  water. on  it. 

It  has' been  oUr  expedience  that  m.any  classroom  act\^^^ties  desUgned 
for  -severely  handipapped  students  'have  not  included  manipulations  Qhat 
allowed  the  students  tor   a)  perform  skills  in  the  absence  of  cuesH 
pr©vided%  persona  in 'authority;  .and  b)  evaluate  and, jvif  necessary ^ 
rforreet  errors.  •    .  '  ■  ,  • 

Thus,  we  are  suggesting  here"  that  teachers  determine  if  it  is  \ 
appropriate-  for  a  particular  skill  to  be  performed  without  specific 
cues  to  do  so  provided  by  persons  in  authority.    If  so,  teachers 


c>,r,iild  arrange  for  such  performance.    In  addition,  if  it  is 

also  arrange  fbr  such  performance.  . 

In  the  recent  past  the  writerl  and  ''their  colleagues  have  made 
attemp??  to  Sach  severely  handicapped  students  the  sk  lis  necessary 
trinitlate  responses  or  a  series  of  responses,  to  evaluate  the  . 
correcSesa  S  ?he  responses  made,  and  if  necessaxy,  to  correct 
correcraeaa  ^.r^v  fines  orovided  by  persons  in  authority.  Such 

Tins  arf  rfferied  ?a  Sre  as  self-regulation  skills.  Nietupski 
:S^/imamrfl974)  conceived'  of  rudimentary  self-regUlatiop  skills 
as  consisting  of  at  least  four  basic  steps: 

1.    Detecting  or  defining  the  task. 
'    2/ Arriving  at  alternative  ways  to  Oomplet^,  the  task  < 

3.  implementing  an  alternative".  /llf^Afl^^^^^ 

4.  Assessing  the  outcome  of  the  alternative^ ,^  task  correctly 

completed,  end  of 
task. 

the  Nietupski  and.  WiUlams  (1974)  paradigm  students  <^y , 
to  s;i?-rrgufa?e  Responding  '"-ause:    a)  the,  d    „ot  sel  -.^ 

steps  in  the  -f^'-'f^^;°^%f^^  appfo^iSe  way  to  complete  the 
fa^^fd'^Ml  SV.puS;rar^4?^      alterative.,  or  e)  they, 
fail' to  evaluate  the  outcome  correct^. 

A  -t-hat  splf-*egulation  may  be  incorporated 

tasks  S  Students  are  acquiring  skills  related 

S:^Lr"a;:lLne:ra  ^^^^^  «te1??^^nSive 

ZA7Xt^€^X'^-^  -r^r^M:e,  and  check  the 
„ays -of  completing  thj,tas^,i  p^^  l„ple,Knted.  Self-regulation 
appropriateness  of  the  alternat  ^  „  isolated' curriculum 

SiSs'huf  af  integral  T^s  of  all'activities  in  which  students 

participate.  .  |  / 

H^npfullv    if  educators  in  cQiliunction  wifh  parents  drtd  other 
Hopefully,  ir  euuua       „^,j_-,|tVo  nerform  situationally 
concerned  persons  can^each  stude^^  ^.^^ 

rSVa^piL^^:  °^  ^"^^^"^^"^ 

"  adult  functioning. 
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StoBinary  ■ 


Several  basic  components  of  instructiotial  programs  for  severely 
handicapped  studeiits  were  delineated  and  described.    Obviously,  each 
component  is  in  need  of  further  elaboration  and  refinement  and  methods 
of  incorporating  them  into  longitudinal  curriculum  sequences  must  be 
operationalized.    The  possibility  exists  that  adherence  to  aU 
components . when  attempting  to  teach  aU.  skills  might  be  impractical 
and  irrelevant.    Howeyer,  it  has  been  our  unfortOnate  experience  to 
observe  students  fail  because  we  did  not  systematically  consider  and 
accoiranodate  to .relevant  instructional  variables.    Perhaps  if  teachers 
absorb  at  least  the  components  delineated  into  their  educational 
services,  the  general  skill  repertoires  of  the  students  in  their 
"^charge  vjill  be  enhanced  substantially. 


In  addition,,  it  should  be  noted  and  emphasized  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  version  of  an  instructionar  program  offered  here 
will  evolve  into  a  different  form  in  the  future.    Some  components 
will  probably  be  rejected,  some  will  be  expanded,  and  others  will 
be  adaed.    Hopefully,  what  happens  to  this  version  will  be  a  function 
of  increased  awareness  of  the  students  we  are  attempting  to  serve. 

Finally,  teaching  technologies  and  other  information' related  ;■ 
to  the  provision  of  the  best  possible  educational  services  to  severely 
handicapped  students  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  development.  On 
the  ni-her  hand,  educators  throughout  the  nation  are  being  asked, 
ordered,  or  voluntarily  striving  to  provide  educational  services 
to  such  students,    l^en  such  an  information/service  gap  exists, 
frustrations  and  failures  are  inevitable.    Hopefully,  throiigh  the 
coUective  efforts' of' many  persons  from  many  orientations  and 
disciplines  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  the  near  future  that 
comprehensive,  longitudinal,  and  quality  educational  services  can 
be  ppnerated  and  those  services  will  result  in  substantial  develop- 
mental changes  in  the  functioning  levels  and  ultimate  life  styles  of 
citizens  who  at  least  for  the  moment,  are  referred  to  as  severely 
handicapped.^ 


^The  reader  interested  in  securing  information  concerning  the  materials, 
references,  curriculum  sequences,  eU-.  referred  to  in  .this  paper  is 
encouraged  to  write  Dr.  Lou  Bxom,  427  Education  Building,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin  ^53706.    Some  materials  will  be  sent 
free  $f  charge.    If  there  is  a  charge,  the  reader  will  be  referred. to 
the  appropriate  vendor. 
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tmnrmimES  OF  TASK  ANALYSIS  AS  RELATED  TO  DEVELOPING 
SswmONAL  pi0GI«MS  FOR  THE  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED 

Wes  Williams 
University  of  Texas^ 

Introduction 

se^rely  handicapped  students  ^^J°J^J^^^*^  to  the  mastery  of 
lead  feo»  etudents    current  ^-^t^^'^^S  ae,uei<;e  ftr 

rSenf  tr-^e;Sd;htru*uSra  Ihlr,  cou^'  he:' 

=  '^-^Z  «\:S11?e  ?:^rtha  . 

Sr^ugh  the  buttonholes. 

5?tudent  should  unbutton  a  special  shirt  with  oversized 
bSt^a  S^^tSnholes  when  the  buttons  are  one  half 
through  the  buttonholes.  •  .      •  . 

3.  Student  shc^uld  independently  unbutton  a  special  shirt 
with  oversized  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

4.  Student  should  unbutton  a  regular  shirt  when  the  buttons 
are  one  half  through  buttonnoj.es. 

5.  Studei,t  should  independently  unbutton  a  'regular  shirt'. 

A  rudimentary  skill  sequence  for  teaching  a, student  to  express 
and  corapreliend  veyb-noun  phrases  could  be:  • 

^^PSi^^lO^.U.^  ^^se:    student  Wuld  de™^^^^ 

the  socially  appropriate  use  of  objects  [e.g.,  a.rinK 
fron,  cup    eat  Slth^poon   wash  f 

^olSrfo/Xelhe  specified  object  free  an  array 
of  objects. 


1. 


2. 


'ThU  Pape^-  -P^^-  -/-^^^^ 

^5eron;iL°tio"n"frthe  Handicapped.  Division  of  T.arn.ns 
^^rams,  Washington,  DX. 


0,    Exp3?easive:    l^hen  presepted  a  cue  such  as,  "l^hat  is 
'J  this?"  (teacher  points  to  an  object)  the  student 
\  should  indicate  (e.g.,  label,  sign,  point  to  tjie 
object *s  name  on  a  communication  board)  the  ^iam& 
"bf  the  object*  '  , 

2.  ^  Verbs  -  Actions 

a.  Receptive:    When  presented  a^^cue  such  as,  "Show  me 

how  you  I ;  or  "Hov7  do  you  the  student 

should  perform  the  appropriate  action. 

b.  Bcpre^Bive:  ^ 
^i.    Label  action  ~  self:    l^en  presented  a  cue  such 

as,  "V/hat  are  you  doing?"  the  student  sliould. 
label  his/her  action, 
ii.  Label  action  -  others:    t/hen  presented  a  cue 

-   auch  jas  "What  is  doing?'!  the  student  should 

I        '  label  the  action. 

3.  Verbs  -  Nouns  (active  verb,  noun  object) 

I  a.    Receptive:    Presented '^vjitb  a  cue  such  as  "Shov7  jfne  how 

you  push  (verb)  vjagon  (noim)"  the  student  should  choose 
^  the  correct  object  from  an  array  and  perform  the  correct 

action.  ^ 
b.  Expressive: 
^       i.    Label  actions  -  s6lf:    t^en  presented     cue  such 
as,  "V/hat  are  you  doing?"  the  student  should  say, 
"Push  (verb)  v7agon  (noun).*' 
\,  ii.  Label  action  -  others:    l^en  presented  a  cue  such 

as,  "V/hat  is   ,  doing?"  the  student  should  say, 

•  "Push  (verb)  v7agon  (noun)." 

(In  our  judgment  task  analysis  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
efficient "skiH  sequences.    Task  arialysis  is  a  process  of  determining 
V7hat  to  teach  in  what  sequence  to  insure  student  mastery  of  an 
objective.    The  product  is- a  skill  sequence.^    That  is,  the  product 
is  a  precise  delineation  of  a  behavioral  objective,  the  objective's 
component  skills" and  an  appropriate  sequencing  .(easy  to  hard)  of  the 
component  skills.    The  sequence  of  component  skills  should  lead  from 
responses  in  the  student's  repertoire  to  mastery  of  the  objective. 
The  product  of  task  analysis  is  not  a  statement  of  how  to  teach  a 
skill  but  rather  a  statement  of  what  is  to  be  taught.    A  precise 
delineation  of  what  is  to  be  taught  is  an  obvious  prerequisite  to 
determining  how  to  teach  target  skills.    Articulation  of  a  skill 
sequence  is^so  a  requisite -to  assessing  students'  sldll  levels. 
'  That' iB,  a  skill  sequence  delineates  i^hat  skills  should  be  . assessed. 

'    ■  ■  ' '  '   ;        .  . 

Task  Analysis;    Steps  to  Completion 

'    The  firsts  step  in  performing  a  task  analysis  is  to  .define  an 
'appropriate  behavioral  objective  and  search  instruct ionally  relevant 
resources  for  component  skills,  sequences  and  instructional  programs 
related  to  the  objective.    Once  a  behavioral  objective  has  been 
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*  -  « 

«pe=m.a        relevant  .f^l^AM 

divided  into  steps  or  component  f^^-^"^ /;;^"^^^Lctive.  Next 

?he  aludenta'  repertoires  to  >.aste^  g^^^^^ 

unnecessary  and  -^undant  compone^^^  £'detemined.    H^at  is;_ 

Finally,  prerequisxte  sfeilis  snouxu  ue  uc 

1      state  the  behav:^xal  objective  and  review  instructional ly  - 

a*  '  roirvr«iS.the  exponent  sKUIs  of  the  objective; 

3*  eliminate  unnecessary  component  skills, 

4*  elirainate  redundant  component  skills; 

s!  determine  prerequisite  skills. 

These  steps  .ill  be  describedl^tail  in  later  sections  of  this  ^ 
'''"it  .uat  be  emphasised  that  -  do  not^^^^^^^^^^ 

at  taak  analj^sis  after  only  reading  ^^^^^^5^^;^' p^oqess  delineated 
.  at  performing  tasl.  -"^1^!^^"^^  submit  the  sldll 

^J,  to  tajk  anal^^^^^^^^^  to  your  co^l^agues  ;f or 

sequence  vshich  results  ^om^tu«  ^  ^        ^   criticism  revise  - 

their,  constructive  ^"t^^^f,^; .  f'r  S^^er  constructive  criticism.  . 
the  skill  sequence  and  resubmit  are  satisfied 

Continue  this  process  ^"^11  you  and  your^^^^^  e-ential  to 

vdth  the  •skill  iSr^l^rforming  task  analyses  ^ 

.  T..cher  Should  hP  f^kiXle'd  at  Task.Anal^ 

attracted  fr6m  at  least  the  follovang: 

general  child. develo|»tent  literature; 
Feneral  cognitive  development  literature; 
general  special  education  literature; 
commercial'ly  available  .curriculum  packages; 
logical  post-school  performance  demands. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


is  there 


objective^  aren't  we JUSt  raxuv«v-"5  ;";ources,  you  find  a  skill 
of  reviewing  i^^tructionany  relevant^^^^  y^^  ^ 

sequence  or  ^onimercially  available  in^^^  Jnd  needs,  use  it. 

precisely  fits  your  ^yf^J'^^^^^'^^^^  for  the  severely 

K  have  teen  developing  xnstruct^^^^^  ^^^^  . 

handicapped  for        f     ^^7"/sev--ly  handicapped  students  can 
our  experience  that  teachers  qf  seVj-^iy^   commScially  available 
rarely,  mthout  substantial  adaptation,  use  ^  training 

or  noi^al  child  development  ^J^^l^^^J^^^^^chers  with  skills  and  . 
rpSScrs  t  practical  situations  they 
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can  adapt -available  skill  sequences  or  create  new  sequences  to  fit 
the  developntental  functioning  level  and  needs  of  their  students- 

There  ai'e  .at  least  four  reasons  teachers  of  severely  handicapped 
students  should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  task  analysis. 

First j>  task  analyses  generate  sl^ill  sequences.    These  sequences^ 
delineate  starting  pointSj^  terminal  objectives  and  enhance  the  possi- 
bJJUty  that  essential  component  skills  id.ll  not  be  neglected.    If  task 
analysis  is  usqd  to  derive  long  term  skill  sequences  (seque'nces  the 
completion  of  which  will  encompass  a  period  of  years),  the  long  term 
skill  sequences  should  minimize  the  potentially  deterious  effects^of  ^ 
changes  in  teachers  and  administrators  on  Igigitudinal  instructional  /r 
progranming.  ^ 


'    Second  J,  task  analysis  and  the  resulting  skill  sequehcea  facilita^te 
instruct ipn  -feat  is    tailored  to  individual  functioning  levels.  That 
.i9j>  V7ithln  the  slciU  sequence  model  mastery  of  component  skills  of  an 
objective  can  be  assessed  before  instDniction  and  'students  need  only  be 
instructed  on  skills  they  lack  and  for  i^hich  they  have  mastered  the 
prerequisite  skills;    In  addition,  students  can  be  permitted  to  proceed 
through  the  skill  sequence  at  their  o\m  pace,  taking ' longer  on  trouble 
spots  and  skipping  comment  skills  on  i-jhich  they  demonstrate  mastery. 

Third,  well' defined- skill  sequenqes  across  skill  areas  (e.g., 
self-help,  langUi^e,  play,  social)  Tfey  be  \ised  to  precisely  delineate 
student  functioning  levels  within  each  skill  area.    A  precise  delin- 
eation of  students^  current  functioning  levels  on  a  variety  of  &kill 
sequences  is  more  relevant  to  the  development  of  viabl|;  instructioni|l' 
services  than  the  use  of  such  descriptions  as  autistic,  severely 
retarded,  trainable,  psychotic,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  low  MA. 

Fourth,  use  of  task  analysis  and  the  resulting  sequences 
facilitates  the  development  of  more  efficient  classroom  programming. 
That  is,  a  teacher  can  systematically  monitor  student  progress  through 
a  sequence  and  obtain  data  concerning  whether  the  component  skills 
of  an  objective  I'^re  appropriately  broken  down  and  ordered.  This 
information  can  be  used  to  continually  improve  the  efficiency  of 
^^ill  sequences  and  classroom  programming.  ^ 

Determining  Behavioral  Objectives 

A  preliminaiy  step  to  task  analysis  is  determining  appropriate 
^•behavioral  objectives  for  ^the  students.    Through' assessing  the 
students^  performance  in  previous  programs, .informal  evaluations  and 
^  formal  evaluations  the  students'  skill  levels  should. be  determined 

in  such  areas  as  self-help,  motor,  communication  and  sdcial.  There 
are  several  assessment  systems  available  which  are  geared  to- the 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded.    For  example,  the  TARC  assessment 
system  for  severely  handicapped  children  provides  a  short  form 
assessment  of  the  self-help,  motor,  communication  and  social  skills 
of  the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded.   ^After  determining  the 
students^  skill  levels,  the  communication,  motor,  self-help  and  social 
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aMllfl  the  students  need,  to  function  In  .their' lniiie|late  and  J^tn^f-'  r  ' 
eStonS^f fe!^.!  group  h^e.,  ^TZltfX  sl^rS^  ' 

should  be  atatei3  for  each  student. 

•      Behavioral  Wjectives  are  f  f "^fStl^fpl^ 
«t.««i^  ioam  to  berform  under  what  conditions.,  ine  tirsr  siiep  i" 
eSSxiS  ?hSavSal  obdective  is  tp  describe         observable  . 
and^aaSle  sViais  the  students  ^ho^ld  perform  v^gt^ay^h^^^  ^ 
mnatSed  the  oMective.    Observable  and  measurable  skilly  nave 

include  verbs  (skms)  such  as  point,  varite,  name,  Ix&t, 
maSh   eSv  not  veSs  such  as  appreciate,  understand,  realize,  be 
aSre'of  oi  SompSd.    In  some  instances  v,e  should  be  concerned 
S  «hat  stSts  understand,  believe,  feel,  teo.?  or  appreciate. 
I?ot|itiS  e^^^^^  *°  understand  specified 

2n,m- ^certs  such  as  However,  we  can  only  make  inferences 

s  5.? : -as;  ass  s^rs*,., 

perform  in  rexation  to  cupu.    n      «  ^  nrasetiee  . 

the '^udents  should. say  "cup." 
^     the  second  step  in  estgUshing  a^^^^^^ 

to  agSe  on  which  students  have  mastered  an  oboect^^^^   What  if 
f^ur^tudenta  presented  various  ^c^^^^^^^^ 

fif'tS^dSSrSrsS^^^^  ^  variety  of  cups 

A  ^T?f?fin  size  and  color.    Wouia  you  and  1  necessarily  agree 
which  difter  m  size  dnu  ^-^^-^y^f  v^-„«+,-„l9    a  hptter  obiective  would 
on  which  students  mastered  the  objective?   A  ''^5^^''„°°^^ttle  cuds) 
be^    presented  specified  objects  (blue,  white,  big       l^fi^  °"P^^ 
and  the  cue!  'Tfliat  is  this?"  the  students  should. say  "cH^.  v 

Even  after  precisely  specifying  the  '<givens"  you  and  1  might 

™.  .%T.  T^il^  Tl'iit,;r;?reVup=!''5rv:;,  r  different 
four  students  correctly  label  85^  ot  ^ne  «ups.  '^  .  -^ 

I     ^""^    ■   „^i„-ialMi1  QOSK  of  the  cups.    HaVe  ax4.  ^ne  sruaeiiuo 

must  State  desired  performance  levels.  • 

■  -u    j«-p-?T,oH  anfl  refined  until  it  becomes  absurdly 
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peartft)rmj  2)  identiify  the  conditions  under  which  the  skill  is  to  occur; 
and  3)  defin^the  criterion  of  acceptable  performance. 

It  nmst  be  noted  that  objectives  do  not  d^ermine  teaching  style- 
Think  about  how  you  would  tegch  a  sti^dent  to  master  each  of  these 
objecti'ves.  «^       '  - 

1.    When  seatfed  at  a  classroom  worktable  with  the.  teacher, 
presented  a  blue,  white,  big  or  little  cup  and  given  the 
.  cue.,  "What  is  this?"  the  student -should  say  "cup." 

^    2.    Whep  seated  at  lunch  with  the  teacher,  presented  a 

blue,  white,  big  or  little  cup  and  given  the  cue,  "Tell 
roe  what  this  is,^'  the  student  should  say  "cup." 

Both  objectives  state  what  skills  students  will  learn  to  perform 
under  what  conditions.    However,  for  either  objective  students  could 
be  taught  to  perform  the  skills  under  the  specified  conditions  through 
play  activities,  highly  structured  drills,  group  instruction,  individual 
instruction,  and  so  on. 

Applying  the  Five  Steps  of  Task  Analv.sis. 

■   When  a  behavioral  objective  has  been  specified,  the  next  step 
in  the  program  design  is  to  identify  a  sequence  of  component  skil|^ 
which  leads  from  responses  in  students'  repertoires  to  performance  . 
Of  the 'objective.    Task  analysis  begins  with  any  behavioral  objectivg 
and  continues  until  all  tbe  component  skills  students  have  to  be  ame 
to  perform  to  master  an  objective  have  been  specified  and  sequenced 
from  easy  to  hard.    The  component  skills  may  be  identified  through 
asking  the  question,  "To  master  this  dbjective  what .necessary 
component  skills  must  the  students  be  able  to  perform?"    For  each 
component  skill  identified  th^  same  question  may  be  asked  until  : 
further  component  skills  cannot -be  identified »•    This  p?:ocess  could 
be  continued  indefinitely.    In  practice  a  task  analysis  usually 
stops  when  the  new  component  skills  identified. are  ones  already 
mastere<^'l?y  the  students.  .    »  . 

The  tssk  analysis  process  will  first  be  illustrated  -through  a 
task  analysis  of  labeling  noun  concepts.    Then  arj  .analysis  of  a 
Self-careV  vocational  and  motor  skill  will  be- presented.    The  noun- 
concept  example  will  use  the  concept  of  cup.    However,  the  task  analysis 
should  be  valid  for  any  noun  concept  (e.g.,  spoon,  ball,  book).  As 
described  above  a  task,  analysis  can  usually  be  accomplished  in  five 
steps:  a  ' 

state  the  behavioral,  objective  and  review  instructional ly 
relevant  resources;  " 

derive  and  sequence  the  component  skills  of  the  objective; 
eliminate  unnecessary  component  skills; 
eliminate  redundant  component  skills; 
determine  prerequisite  skills. 


1. 

2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 


Labeling  Noun  Concepts;    Cups  ■ 

,  » 

1   The  objective  is  to  teach  labeling  of  noun  concepts.  That  is, 
riiresented  specified  objects  (blue,  white,  big  or  little  cups)  and 
the  CUP    'mat  is  this?"  the  student  should  say  "cup."  GeneraUy, 
the  more  information  about  the  skill  ^rea  brought  to  the  task 
analysis  the  better  the  task  analysis-.    Use  references  such  as 
curSculum  guides,  textbooks,  conunerciaUy  available  materials, 

on  nor^  child  development,  other  teachers'  task  analyses 
and  learn  what  component  skills  other  people' have  delineated  and  how 
they  sequence  them,  ". 

*     Review  how  to  task  analyze. concepts  through  reading  such  sources 
as    "Teaching:    A  Course  in  Applied  Psychology"  by  Becker,  Engeljnann 
arid  Thomas  (1969>.    Look  at  such  commercially  available  materials 
as  Distar  Language  and  Peabody  Language  Kits  to  determine  how  they 
analyzeahd  teach  concepts.    Then  review  developmental  literature  on 
cSpt  development,  such  as  Piaget  (1970),  to  determine  what  component 
sSlS  chdldreS  typically  master  before  learning  to  l|bel  noun  concepts. 
If  rldSn^rSiai;!? available  instructional  program  or  ^i°P'«f"^«J/'^^^ 
sequence  which  precisely  fits  your  students'  needs,  is  found,  use  it. 
If  a  program  or  skill  sequence  which  fits  yoAr  students'  needs  is 
not  available,  perform  a  task  analysis  to  adapt  available  sequences 
of  cr(-ate*new  sequend^.  "  ' 

Obviously,  your  ability  to  research  a  skitf" irea  before  performing 
a  task  analysis  depends  on  the  availability  of  references,  your  ability 

'to  direSly  select  relevant  references  without  first  sort^g ^through 
reams  o?nebulous  literature  and  the  amount  of  research  tBne  ava?.lab]£, 

.  fYou  will  typically  want  to  implement  a  progyara  tomorrow  not  wait 
tS  m^ths  Stil  you  have  thoroughly  researChed^^t . )   You  and  your  • 

SSor|ould  develop  a  professional  1^^^%° J,-Jn"rL"es^^^^^^  ' 
material.    Instructional  Material  Centers  (IMCs)  anj]  Area  Resource 
inters  (ARCS)  are  g6od  resources.    One  of  the  best  sources  of 
SJo^tionlie  the  task  analyses  of  other  teachers.    We  suggest 
Sa?^u  develop  a  procedure  for  sharing  relevant  task  analyses 
S?h  other  teachers  in  your  system.    To  get  you  started  at  the  end 
S  this  paper  we  have  listed  selected  references  we  hope  will  help 
■you- derive  task  analyses  for  specific  skill  areas.  ^ 

2     When  you  have  completed  the  essential  reference  work,  you" 
are  readv  to  derive  the  necessary  component  skills  of  the  target  v 

^    SLvSSl  objective.    The  component  skills  are  derived  through^ three 
oroclsses-    1)  Hsting  the  component  skills  suggested  by  commercial 
Kria?s  and  relevant  developmental  literature;  2)  as  described 
SSier  asking  the  question,  "To  master  this  objective  what  component 
«SllJ  must  the  student  be  able  to  perform?"    This  question  is  asked 

^    StU  fi^SheJ  co^ponent  skills  cannot  be  derived;  aud  3)  performing 
Sl  imis  required  by  the  objective  yourself,  watching  others  perform 
1^e  sSus  and  imagining  your'self -performing  the  skills  While  noting 
Se  necSsaS  component  skills  and  their  order  of  occurrence.  Our 
•objective  S  to  teach  labeling  of  noun  concepts  siich  as  cup. 
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Figure  1  displays  a  lattice  of  a  skill  sequence  whicKcould  be 
generated  through  such  a  task  analysis. ^  ^^N. 

I£  the  students  are  to  learn  to  lahel  cujps,  they  shoulfl  be  able 
to  discriminate  between  cups*  and  noncups.    Tljflis,  they  should  be  able 
to  discrijninate  visual  cues.    Discriminating  visual  cues  is  our  first 
component  skill  (Prereciuisite  Skills,  Box  1)'*    Blind  students  can  use  ^ 
Other  s^nse  modalities  (e.g.,  tactile)  to  discriminate  between  cups 
and  noncups  (Prerequisite  Skills,  Box  2).    literature  on  child  develop- 
ment indicates  that  children  functionally  use  objects  (that  is,  they, 
know  what  to  do  with  the  objects  such  as  drink  from  a  cup,  eat- with 
a  spoon)  before  they  learn  to  associate  names  (labels)  with  objects. 
Another  component  skill  is  functional  object  use  (Prerequisite  Skills,  > 
Box  3).    r(Note;    Functional  object  use  can  be  ^broken  into  fu?:ther 
component  skills.)    PurthemH>re,  children  can  usually  matdh  an  object 
to  an  identical  object  before  they  can  associate  a  label  with  an 
object.    Another  component  skill  could  be  when  presented  a  cup  students 
should  be  able  to  find  (match)«  an"' identical  cup  ffbm  an  array  of  one 
ccup-and  several  noncups  (Phase  I,  Box  1).    Many^lnstruotional  materials 
teach  matching  through  having  the  students  draw  lines  between  lake 
objects.    The  students  should  be  able, to  match  a  cup  to  another  cup 
through  drawing  lines  between  them. 

Students  should  know  that  cups  can  be:  di:fferent  sizes,  shapes 
and  colors  and  still  be  cups.    We  must  trapglate  the  notion  of 
knowing  into  a  behavioral  objective.    Students  should  be  ab:|^e  to 
match  a  cup  to  a  similar  cup  (nonexact  match)  from  an  array  of 
objects  (Pha^e  II,  Box  1).  .         ,  v        '  ^ 


^In  a  lattice  a  step  format  is  used.    That  is^  the  first  iComponent 
skill  of  a  skill  sequence  is  placed  in  the  lower  left  hand  comer 
and  each  sequential  component  skill  is  placgd  in  boxes  connected  by  ' 
a'Hne  with  a  90  degree  angle.  ^^^  CIJ  This  lattice  format 

indicates  that  a  lower  skill  may  facilitate  the  acquisition  or  higher 
skills  but  mastery  of  the  lower  skip,  is  not  necessary  before  the 
student  can  begin  to  learn' higher  skills.    The  terminal  objective 
is  airways  placed  in  the  upper  right"" hand  box  and  each  component  skill 
hangs  from  that  box.    Be  sure  to  sequence,  the  component  skills,  from 
easiest  (far  left  box)  to  hardest  (far  right  box)*    If  a  skiH  must 
be  learned  before  another  skill,  hang  the  boxes  directly  underneath 
one  another  with  a  connecting  straight  litiie*-  O 


a  possible  lattice 

See'Smith,jr       D.,. Smith,  J.*^.,  and  Haring,  N.  G.    The  Modified 
Lattice  System:    Att  Approach  to  the  Analysis  and  Sequence,  of 
Instruction  and  Objectives,^  Bcperimental  Education  Unit,  Child 
'Development  and  Mental  Retardation  Center,  University  of  Washington, 
for  details  on  ^con^ucting  lattices.  "  «  /  / 

4' 
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Nonverbal  comprehension  of  object  labels  is  another  component 
skill  (Phase  III,  Box  1).    That  is,  children  can, usually 4dentJ^ 
objects  before  they  can  namq  them.    Fori  example,  v#ien  given  the  cues 
such  as  ^^touch  cup"  or  "point  to  cup,"  bhildren  can  ident^ify  which 
object  is  a  cup  bef<^re  they  can  label  objects  wh6n  given     cue  such 
as  "What  is  this?"    For  students  to  demonstrate  nonverbal  comprehension 
of  object  labels  they  should  be  able  to  discriminate  auditory  cue^ 
(Frei^equisite  SkilJ^,  Bex  4).    Deaf  childi;^n  may  demonstrate  nonverbal 
comprehension  of  the  sign  language  symbol^ for  cup  (Prerequisite  Skills^ 
Box  5).  . 

If  students  are  going  to  learn  tafrm^iB-  (label)  objects,  they 
should  be  able  to  imitate  sounds  (Pr^equisite  Skills,  Bdx  6)  (Note: 
Imitation  can  be  broken  into  many  component  skills.)  Nonverbal 
students  may  use  sign  language  or  communication  boards  toj  label 
objects  (Prerequisite  Skills,  B^/f).  ^r~— -0 

Finally,  students  who  caili  ^raitate  sounds  or  use  sign  language/ 
communication  boards,  functionally  use„objects,  discriminate  objects 
(match),  and  demonstrate  nonverbal  comprehension  of  the  object  labels 
should  be  ready  to  learo  to  3Dabel  objects  (Phase  IV,  Box  1). 

This  simplified  task  analysis  suggests  that  the  objective  has 
at  least  the  following  component  skills: 

a.  can  discriminate  visual  br  tactile  cues; 

b.  can  discriminate  auditoxy  cues  or  sign  language  cues; 

c.  can  functiorjally  use  'the  objects  of  concera; 

d.  given  an  object  can  find  (match)  an  identical  object  from 
an  array  of  objects;  X 

e.  given  an  object  can  match  a  similar  object  (nonexact  match)  ^ 
from  an  array  of  objects; 

,   f .    match  identical  objects  by  drawing  lines  between  objects; 

g.  demonstrate  nonverbal  comprehension  qf  object  labels;  ^ 

h.  imitate  sounds  or  use  sign  language /Communication  boards. 

3.  A  key  word  in  deriving  necessary  component  skills  for  an 
objective  is  necessary.    Many  common  classroom  acmvitie^  are  closely 
related  to  valid  objectives  and  it  is  easy  to  mistake  these  related 
activities  for  activiti^es  necessary  for  learning  to  perform  the  skills 
required  by  an  objective ♦    For  example,  the  skill  indicating  objects 
which  are  identical  by  drawing  a  line  between  them  is  a  related  skill 
not  a  nectessaxy  one.*  Becausfe  this  skill  is  not  xlaBcessary  to  the 
learning  of  skills  required  by  the  objective  we  will  eliminate  it. 
However,  because  an  activi/fcy  is  not  included  in  our  task  analysis 
.does  not  mean  that  it  is/not  Inatructionally  relevant*    Many  related 
activities  or  skills,  such  as  drawing  lines  between  objects,  may 
facilitate  skill  generalization  or  transfer.    That  is,  they  require 

•  stulints  to  use  a  skill  across  related  tasks. 

4.  Eliminate  redundant  or  equivalent  component  skills. 

'5*    lJhen\.only  the  necessary  component  skills  have  been  estabfish^d 
#ntry  or  prerequisite  skills  should  be  delineated*  The'deteyraination 

•  ' '    ■     •  ■■  ■/ 


1   ■      ,  .  8' 

o^?^4  ™teS«nating  visual  cues,  station  °* -"jj'i^l  ^^al 
oSrinstrjirtlonal  program,  auch  as  a^noun  concefit  P^oSJ*-    ^^^^^f , 

»far?rr.W?^?p&^^^^ 

i-Sa?f&s.?rs^^^^ 

discriminating  auditory  cues,  ."^xscrxmnating  sign  language^c^^^^ 
functional  object  use,  imitating  sounds  and  use  sign  language/ 
coKOBunication  board,  as  prerequisite  stalls.  - 

•  ■     The  skill  sequences^ or  hierarchies  generated  through  the' process 
of  task  anSvsis  may  be  represented  in  the- -form  of  either  vertical 
nCi^fliSs  orTttices!    lliere  are  advantages  to  both  the  list 
skill^listinga  °^ /^^^.^  ^he  list  format  allows  a  more  precise 

in  a  .vertical  list..forniat.  ,  ' 

Tha  noun  concept  task  analysis  iUustVated  the  basic  pro6ess  of 
taslc  -:jrs;T?Uustrate  |e  utmg  of  «f -^  ^-sfc.^ 

and  motor  skills  (sitting)  will  be  presented.  ' 
..n^,r...  Skill:  'laking  Pants_Off  (Adapted  .from  Meyers,  Sinco  and 
Stalma,  1973)  «  -  »  ^ 

1     A  self-care  behavioral  objective  could  be  teaching  students 

waistband  are  giveii*fche  <i»\"(I5S2e),  take  ott^you^^^^  .^rasping 

a  ffj^™" tJi^tStoSlhoSd  lift  ?heir  second  *ot  straight 
'  Up  and  pull  their 'second  pant  Ifig  off 

V/hen  the  objective 'has  been  defined,  go' to  curriculum  guides, 
textbooks,  comS«icially  available  materials    references  on  normal 
fvTj  J    'n\!™«r,+  teacher's  task  analyses  and  learn  what 

r^^^^^^^^       rh*.rc:rasr ' 
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Figure  \ 

OMectiva  -^So  teach  Xabeling  of  noun  concepts:    PreeeMed  selected 
objects  (blue,,  white,  big  or  little  cups)  and  the  cue,  'H^at  is  this? 
the  student  should '^aay  '^cupt" 

« 

Criterion  -  the  student  ahouXd  lahel  the  cups  Qorrectly  nine  out  of  . 
ten  times  they  are  presented  a  cup  and  the  cue  "Ito  is  this?. 

n " 

Prerequisite  skills:-  The  student  ^houi^d  be  ahle  to: 

1.  discriminate  visual  or  tactile  cues; 

2.  functionally  use  the  objects  (drink  from  a  cup); 

3.  "  discriminate  auditory  or  sign  language  cues; 

4.  imitate  sounds  or  use  sign  language/ communication  board. 

Hjase  I:    Given  a  blue,  white,  big  or  little  cup  and  the  cue,  "Shoi^ 
nie  eun."  the  student  should  find  (touch,  point  to,  pxck  up)  its 
'  exact'match  from  an  array  of  three  objects  (one  cup  and  two  noncups). 

Part  1:  The  student  should  find  the  match  for  the  blue  cup. 

'    Part  2;  The  student  should  find  the  match  for  the  lAite  cup. 

Part  3:  The  student  should 'find,  the  match  for  the  big  cup. 

Part  4;  The  student  should  find  the  match  for  the  little  cup. 

Phase  II;    Given  a  blue,  white,  big  or  little  cup  and  the  cue,  "Show 
me  cup     the  student  should  find  (touch,  point  to,  pick  up)  a  cup 
(not  an  exact  match)  from  an  array  of  three  oboects  (one  cup  and  two 
noncups).  •  ' 

Part  1:    The  student  should  find  a  match  for  the  blue  cup. 

Part  2;    The  student  should  find  a  match  for  thea^hite  cup. 

Part  3;    The  student  should  find  a  match  for  the  big  cup. 

Part  4;    The  studept  should  find  a  matph  for  the  little  cup. 

Phase  III-    Given  an  array  of  three  objects,  one  cup  (blue,  white,  big 
or  little)  and  two  noncups  and  the  cue,  "Show  me  cup.U  the  student 
should  find  (touch,  point  to,  pick  up)  the  cup. 

Part  1;  The  student  should  find  the  blue  cup. 

,  Part  2;'  The  studeift  should  find  the  white  cup. 

Part  3;  The  student  should  find  the  big  cup.      .  <^       '  . 

Part  4:  The  student  should  find  the  little  cup. 


4  7- 
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Figure  2  cont.  , 

Phase  IV:    Presentea.  a  blue,  white,  big  or  littlf  cup  and  the  cufe, 

i8  this?"  the  student  should  say  "cup,"  make  the  sxgn  for  cup  or 
'"point  to  cup  on  a  coromunieation  board.  ♦ 

Part  1;  The  student  should  label  the'  blue  cup. 

Part  2;  The  student  should  label  the  vjhit©  cup^^ 

Part  3;  The  s-^dent  should  label  the  big  cir|f 

Part  4;  The  student  should  label  the  little  cup. 


I 


/ 
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coffiinereiaaly  available  instructional  program  precisely  fits  your 
students*  needs,  use  it.    If  a  program  which  fits  .the  students 
needs  is  not  available,  perform  a  task  analysis  ^o  adapt  available 
sequences  or  create  hew  sequences.      *  ^' 

2.    When  the  essential  jreferendte  work  is  complete,  derive  the 
necessary  component  skiUs^^of  the  behavioral  objective;    As  previously 
described-  the  component  skills  are  derived  through  three  processes: 

1)  listing  the  'componenf  skill?  suggested  by  relevant  references ; 

2)  asking -the  question  "TaJMSter  this  Qbjeet^.ve  what  component  skills 
must  the  student  be  able  to  perforin?;  until  further  component -skills 
eapnot  be  derived;  and  3)  performdn/  the  fUlls  required  by  the  .  /y 
objective  ytjurself,  observing  others  performing  the  skills,  and  • 
imagining  yourself  performing /he  skills  ;^hile  noting  the  necessary 
comlonent  skills  and  the  orde/t  off  their  occurrence.    Such  analysis 

might  lead  to  the  sequence  displayed  in  the  lattice  of  Figure  3.  .■    <•  ^ 

If  studentB  are  to  tak6  their  pants  off  their  feet,  they  should 
be  able  to  direct  their  1/q  and  foot  movements  (Prerequisite  Skills, 
Boxes  1  and  2).    If  students  are,  to  pull  their  pants  do\^ 
theiz'  feet,  they  should /also  be  able  to  direct  their  arm  and  hand 

'  ffi6veraents/and  grasp  (pihcher  grasp)  jto  guide  the  pants  (Prerequisite  * 
Skills,  ioxes  3,  4  and  5).    Furthermore,  if  students  are  to  remove 
their  pants  starting  from  a  standing  position,  they-^should  be  able 

'  to  stand  without  su^ort,  maintain  balance  ;^iae  standing  (compensate 
for  movements  to  tl^  right  or  left,  forward  or  bactod),  and  maintain 
balahce  while  bending  from  a  standing  position,  bend  and  touch  their 
anSea  (Prerequisite  Skills,  Boxes  6,  7,  8  and  9).    In  addition,  if 
students  are  to  pull  their  pant  legs  off  from  a  sitting  position  they 
should  be  able  to  sit  v/ithout  support,,  maintain  balance  while  sitting  / 
/and  bending,  ^nd  independently  move  from  a  pending  to  sitting  position  / 
(Prerequisite  Skills,^ Boxes  10,  ai  and  12)^  ,  ^ 

^    •     For  students  to  take' their  pants  off  from  a  standing  position 
they  must:    first,  ^rasp  the  waistband  of  the^Tr  pants  (four  fingers 

.    on  the  outside,  ttob  on  the, inside)  and  push  the  pants  do;7n  from  their  ^ 
hips  to /their  knees  (Step^,  Box  1);  second,  while  standing  and  bending 
push  the  pants  down  from  their  knees  to  their  ankles  (Step  IV,  Box  1), 
third  /sit  down  and  bend  over  (Step  III,  Box  1);  fourth,  lift  one 
iPff  straish't  up  and  take  the  pants  off  their  first  toot  (Step  11  j 
Bol5  ail  filh,  place  their'^first  foo/  baj  on  the  floor,  lift  their 
sec^ond  10g  directly  up  and  pull  the  pants  off.  their  second  foot 
(Step  I,  Box  1). 

/  .  You  probably  noticed  that  ther/is  an  apparent  mistake  in  the 
/lattice,  ^at  is,  in.  the  lattice  l^e  first  component  skill  the  students 
have  to  bferform  (Jushing  dovTn  panti=  from  hips  to  knees)  is  the  last 
stPD  fSteo  V)  and  the  list  component  skill  the  students  have  to 
pSioS  (takinrpants  ct^nple^e^ro^)  ia  the  ^i^^t^f^^^^^^^ 
The  lattice  is  correct,    ifa  teaching  the  component  skills  of 
'  mahy  objectives,  .especially  self-help,  self-care,  and  vocational  A 
oSectives,  the  fast  skill  students  have  to  perfotm  is  often  taught  ^ 
iirst; 
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fjigprQ  3 
Taking  Pants  Off  Lattice 


Step  V 
Step  IV 

Step  III 
Step  II, 

Step  I 


1  VJhil^  standing  push  dovm 
pants  fromNhip  to  toees 


1  V/hile  stand  ing^d  bend  - 
ing  push  pants  .doj.«i  from 
knees  to  anlcles  > 

IT  Sil-  dovm  and  bend  over  \ 


Takp  pants  off  first 
foot  ^  ^ 


Take  pants  completely 
off  last  foot 


Prerequisite 
Skills 


^SDirect 
T-  foot 
I  [  movement 


1  Direct 
leg 

mdveroent 


I! 


'4  Direct 
hand 

movements 


[3,  Direct 
arm 

movements 


^  .  Jr 
/ 

/ 


F2  Move  from  a 
S' 


standing  to 
i  sitting 
j  position 


p]5  Grasp  i 


9  Bend  and 
touch 
ankles  


8  Maintain 
balance 
v?hile 
standing 
and 

bending 


|7  Maintain 
balance 
while 
standing 


•6  Stand 
\  mthout 
■  support 


11  Maintain 
balance 
vjhile 
sitting  ' 
and 

bending 


/ 
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Teaehing  the  Oast  skill  to  be  performed  first  may  not  appear  to 
make  sense.    However,  imagine  you  are  teaching  students  to  eat 
independently  with  a, spoon.    The  first  skill  student  a  mtist  perform 
is  filling  a  spoon,    the  second  is  moving  the  spoon  from  plate  to 
mouth,  3nd  the  last  is  inserting  the  spoop  in  their  mouth.    Let's  . 
say  you  teach  the  first  skill  of  the  s^i^i^nce  first.    Now  the  students 
have  their  spoons  filled  but  they,  cannot  fet  the  spoon  to  their  mouth. 
^ThuS.-^they  do  not  enjoy  the  natural  reward  of  placing  a.  full  spoonful 
of         in  their  mouth.    You  would  have  to  reward  (with  a  toy,  praise) 
•     the  St^ents  for  ^ning  their  spoon  and  then  physically -help  them  . 
move  tKe  spoon  tOv. their  mouth  and; insert  it.  » 

On  the  other  hand,  what  if  you,  taught  inserting  the  spoon  first? 
The  reward  fo£'  learning  to  independently  insert  the  spoon  would  be  the 
food.    This  is  a  naturally  occurring  reward  that  should  ultimately 
maintain  the  students'  self-feeding.    Mext,  you  could  teach  the 
stiidents-  to  independently?move  their  spobn  ftrom  their  plate  to,  their 
mouth.    Then  you  could  teach  the  students  to  fill  their  spoon. 
Finally,  you  could  teach  the  students  to  indejpendently  fill  their 
spoon,  move  their  spoon  to  their  mouth  and  then  insert  the  spoon. 
In  this  case  teaching  the  last  component  skill  of  the  sequence  of 
,  '  skills  fiirst  is  advantageous.    That  is,  students  are  always  rewarded 
with  food  for  correct  performance  of  the  final  skill  in  the  sequence. 
-    Similarly,  it  is  efficient  to  teach  the  last  component  skill  Of  many 
■    objectives  first.    For  such  objectives  the  task  analysis  process 
involves  first  delineating  which  component  skills  students  must 
perform  first,  second,  etc.  but  teaching  the  component  skills  in 
reverse  order. 

y  3.    Eliminate  unnecessary  component  skills. 

4.    Eliminate  redundant  or  equivalent  component  skills. 

,  5.'  Determine  which  component  skills  are  prerequisite  skills. 

'    Such  skills  as  directing  leg  movements',  directing  foot  movements, 
directing  arm  movements,  directing 4iand  movements,  grasp,  standing 
without  support;] maintaining  balance  while  standing,  maintaining 
balance- wSile  standing  and  bending,  sitting  without  support,  mainj^ 
taining  balance  while  sitting  and  bending,  and  moving  .from  a  stafldmg 
to  sitting  position  could  be  taught  through  a  motor  skills  program 
coiicurrent  with  or  prior  to  ;fejie  dressing  pj^ogram.    These  skills  are 
Mj^itrarily  ^lineated  as  prerequisite  skills. 

V     /      Figure  four  depicts  the  skill  sequence  in  a, vertical  Ust  format, 

Vocational  Skill!    pkckagine  Fish  Bait  (Adapted  from  Brown,  Bellamy, 
and  Sontag,  1971)' 

i    '  '  -    . '  '    "  ' 

1.    A  vocational  skill  behavioi  objective  could  be  teaching  the 
Students  to  package  fish  bait;  that  is,  given  fish  hooks,  bait,  and  a 
glass  ^ar  the  students  should  insert  fish  hooks  into  bait,  pile  four 
completed  strips  of  bait  into  a  pile,  fold  all  four  strips  (together) 
intft  thirds,  and  place  the  folded  bait  into  a  glass  jar. 
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OMective  -  Teaching  students  to  independently  take  off 
their  pants:    that  is,  when  students  in -.a  standing 
DOsSion  in  socUng  feet  wearing-  pants  vdth  an  elastic 
Saistod  are  given  the  cue  "(Name),  take  of f  your  pante," 
the  Btudenta  should  put  their  hands  on  the  waistband  of 
^hli^Ta^ts  i^  a  gralpiiig  manner  (four  fingers  op  outaxde, 

tS  m  inside),  hend  and  pqjh  ^^l^^l'^l^i  at" 
ankles*   Next,  the  students  should  sit  do;«i,  hend  at 
?he  waLt  and'grasp  the  pants  ;*ich  are  ^^^^"^  ^^^aisht 
ankles.  ,Then  the  students  f2^/^^,°"y^°l'*^^^^ 
im  anA  null  the  fi.rst  pant  leg  off.    Finally,  tney  snouxo 
S^  thSrseSnd^oot  straight  up  and  puU  the  second 

pants  leg  off. 

Criterion:    Ihe  students  should  puU  their  pants  dovm  nine  . 
^  of  tei  times  they  are  giv^n  the  directive  "(Name), 
take  off  your  pants." 

■  0 

Prerequisite  Skills: 

Directs  leg  movement  • 
Directs  foot  movement     -  . 
Directs  arm  movement 

Directs  hand  movement^  " 

Grasp  -  .  • 

Stand  without  support  & 

Maintain  balance  while  standing 

Bend- and  touch  ankles  '        ^  ,  ^ 

'      Maintain  balance  while  standing  and  bending 

Sit  without  support 

Maintain  balance  while  sitting  and  bending. 
"  Move  from  a  standinr^o  sitting  po8i,tion  . 

'  stepijt    Teaching  students  to  take  pants  completely  off  last 
foot.  ^ 

'  Step  II:,  Teaching,  s^utfejts  to  ta^e  pants  off  first  foot. 
'  Step  III:    Teaching  students  to  sit  down  and  bend  over. 

Step  XV:  Teaching  students  while  standing  and  bending  to  pusl 
their  pants  iownifrom  knees  to  ankles.  , 

Step  V:  Teaching  students  while  standing  to  push  their  pants 
down  from  hips  to  knees. 
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V/hen  the  objective  has  been  delineated,  go  to  curriculum  guides, 
textbooks,  commercially  available  materials,  and  other  teachers  tagk 
analyses  and  learn  how  other  people  have  task  analyzed  vocational 
tasks.    For  analyses  of  vocational  tasks  go  to  such  resources' as 
"Training  the  Mentally  Retarded  in  the  Production  of  Complex  Production: 
A  Demonstration  of  Work  Potential,"  Barloff  and  Tate,  1967;  "A  / 
Technique  for  Progranmdng  Sheltered  Workshop  Environments  for  Training 
Workers,"  Cro&sin  (1969);  "The  Learning  of  Difficult  Visual  Diserimi- 
nations  by  the  Moderately  and  Severely  Retarded,"  Gold  and  Barclay 
(1973).  ^ 

2.    VJhen  the  essential  reference  viork  is  complete,  derive  the 
necessary  component  skills  of  the  behavioral  objective.    Th&  component 
skills  may  be  derived  through:    1)  asking  the  question  ''Ta  master 
this  objective  vjhat  component  skills  must  the  student  be  able  to 
perform?"  un^il  further  component  skills  cannot  be  derived;  and  2) 
performing  the  skills  required  by  the  objective  yourself,  observing 
others  performing  the  skills,  imagining  yourself  performing  the 
skills  and  noting  the  order  of  their  occurrence.    Figure  5  displays 
the  complied  task  analysis  in  a  lattice. 

If  the  students  are  to  package  bait,  they  should  be  able  t?3 
direct  arm  movements,  direct  hand  movements  and  use  pincer  grasp 
(Prerequisite  Skills,  Boxes  1,  2  and  3).    Tne  remainder  of  the  task 
analysis  is  a  description  of  \-ihat  skills  the  students  should  perform 
in  what  sequence  to  complete  the  task.    These  skills  include:  place 
pieces  of  bait  on  table  i^ith  tail  on  left  (Step  I,  Box  1);*^  pick  up  . 
bait  vTith  one  hand  (Step  II,  Box  I);  pick  up  fish  hook  with  other 
hand  (Step  III,  Box  1);  put  fish  hook  into  hol^  on  right  side  (head 
side)  of  bait  (Step  IV,  Box  1);  pull  fish  hqok  through  hole  on  left 
side  (tail)  of  bait  (Step  V,  Box  1);  pull  hook  tightly  into  bait 
(Step  VI,  Box  1);  place  bait  with  hook  on  table  (Step  VI,I,  Box  1); 
flatten  hook  against  bait  (Step  VIII,  Box  1);  complete. 3  more  pieces 
of  bait  (Step  IX,  Box  1);  place  all  four  pieces  of  bait  into  pile 
(Step  X,  Hox  1);  pick  up  all  four  completed  pieces  of  bait  together 
(Step  xi  1);  fold  1/3  of  bait  (tail  side)  under  (Step  XII,  Box  1); 

Fold  1/3'or^ait  (head  side)  under  (Step  XIII,  Bcoc  1);  and  place 
completed  bait  into  glass  jar  with  hook  pointing^ up  (Step  XIV,  Box  1). 

3.  Eliminate  unnecessary  component  sldlls. 

4.  Eliminate  redundant  or  equivalent  component  skills. 

'5.    Determine  which  component  skills  are  prerequisite  skills. 
Such  skills  as  directing  arm  movements,  directing  hand  movements  and 
pincer  g^asp  could  be  taught  through  a  motor  skill  program.    These  * 
skills  are  arbitrarily  delineated  as  prerequisite  skills.    Figure  6 
displays  the  skill  sequence  in  a  vertical  skill  list  format. 

i 


3a  iie  or  prosthetic  deVice  may  be  used  with  students  who  cannot 
differentiate  left  from  right,  head  side,  tail  side,  1/3  of  a  quantity, 
a  quantity  of  3,  up,  dm^n,  etc. 
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step  XIV 
Step  XIII 
Step  XII 
Step  XI 

Step  X.  ^ 

Step  IX 
Step  -VIII 
Step  VII 
step  VI 
Step  V 

Step  IV 

Step  III  <» 

Step  II 
Step  I 


Prerequisite 
•  SkiUs 


Figure  S 
Packa|ing  Fish  Bait , Lattice 


Place- completed  bait  into  glass 
,iar  >?ith  hook  pointing  up  


[1  Fold  1/3  of  bait  (head  side) 

under  

I 


pTf 


Fold  1/3  of  bait  (tail  side) 
under  


I 


jl^Pick  up  all  four  completed 


A,^V*^  It 

pieces  of  bait  together 


1  Place  alX  four  pieces  of  bait 
into  pile  ^ 

|1  Ctompleta  3  more^ pieces  of  bait  | 


1  Pull  fi^  hoolk  through  hole  .€)n 
left  side  (tailj  of  bait 


1  Put  fi^fi  hootc  into  hole  on 
right  aide  (head  aide)  of  bait 
"  _L 


2  Control  hand 
movement 

1  Control  arm 

moveffientr 

li  Flatten  hook  against  ^bait 

_  t  >  ■ 

^  Place  bait  V7ith  hook  on  table  J 

[1  Pull  hool^  tightly  into  bait  | 


1  Pick  up  fish  hook  with  other  . 
hand   .   


{1  Pick  up  b^^^'t  with  one  hand  ] 


1  Place  pieces  of  bait  on  table 
.  v)ith  tail  on  left 

l3  Pincer  Grasp 
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Figure  6 

Objective  -  Teaching  stud,ent8  to  package  fish  Bait:    that  is^ 
given  fish  hooks,  bait  and  a  glass  jar  the  students  should 
insert  fish  hooks  into  bait,  pile  four  corapletjed  strings  of 
,bait  into  a. pile/  fold  all  four  strings  (together)  into 
thirds  and  place  the  folded  bait  into  a  glass  jar. 

'Criterion;    The  students  should  correctly  assemble  19  out 
of  20  complete  products  in  an  bour. 

Prerequisite  Skills':  , 
Direct  arrn^  movements 

Direct  hanjd  movements  r  ,•    "  '  • 

Pincer  grasp 

.Step  I:    Teaching  students  to  place  pieces  of  bait' on  table 
witb  tail  on  left.-  ^ 

-Slrep-^tr  -Aching-  ^dents^j^^    up^it^  M^^j-OHe-  hand^i  


S-j^p  il^v  Teacblng  f|1adents /to  pick  up  fish  hook  \-Jith  other 
hand.  "  '      "  -  ' 

Steip  IV:'    Teaching  students  to  put  fish  hook  into  hole  on 
right  side  (head  side>^of  bait. 

Step  V:  -  Teaching  students  to  "pull  fish  hook  ^through  hole 
on  left  side  (tail)  of  bait.  \ 

Step  VI{    Teaching  students  to  pull  hook  ti^ghtO-y  into  bait. 

Step  VII:    Teaching  students  to  place  bait  with  hook  on  tabled. 

Step  VIII:    Teaching  students  to  flatten  Jiook  against  bait.  - 

Step  IX:    Teaching  students  to  complete  3  more  pieces  of 
bait. 

Step  X:    Teaching  students  to  place  all  four  pieces  of  bait 
into  pile.  \       '  ^ 

Step  XI:  Teaching  students  to  pick  up  all  four  completed  pieces 
of  bait.  I  *v 

Step  XII:    Teaching  student's  to  fold  1/3  .of  ^it  (tail  side) 
under.    '     •  . 

Step  XIII:    Teaching^s-ttudents  to  fold  1/3  of  bait  (head,  side) 
under.  ' 

Step  XIV:  Teaching  students  to  place  completed  bait  into  glass 
jar  witTi  hook  pointing  up.  -  '  ,  > 
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Mn»nv  STeiU.'.    Sitting  •     .  .  . 

1     A  motor  skills  objective  could  be* teaching  the  students  to  . 
sit  iihout  suppo^-  that  is,  when  placed  in  a  sitting  position  on 
?he  Soo?  with  legs'apart  and  knees  bent  the  students  should  be  ab3^ 
to  8it  two  minutes  without  support.  .  • 

■     When  developing  and  implementing  motor  skills  programs,  it  is  ■ 
essential  to  consult  occupational  and/or  physical  therapists.  ^ 
Sra^ionaraSniyalcaf  tWapists  can  aea^ 
skill  needs  and  suggest  programs  and  training  procedures.    3hey  can 
delineate  ^evIlopmeStally  sound  skiU  ^^f^^f^l^^.l^'l 

SSSntTl  Sm leguence  qr  comifircially  available  instructional 
itlTmlmti  precisely  fits  the  students'  r.eeds  is  found ,  Use  .it. 
^i^^^  or  bWT  f^quenc^  is  not  readily  available,  perform. 


9     When  the  essential  reference  work  is  complete,  derive  the 

•  hr^LSa:    1)  listing  the  compoftent  skills  stiggested  by  relevant 
•proceasem    J(  j-^fy^'^      question  -To  master  this  objective  what 
j£S«nf  ak?il8  S  Se  student  be  able  to  perform?"  until  further 
SSt  akiSs  cannot  be  derived;  and  3)  performing  the  skills 
*^SJ!?hf  thf  obSvf  yoSsBl^^^  dbserviSg  others  perform  the , 
Slnd^i^aginin?you^aelf  performing  the  skills  while  noting 
^^J^ecesLSi  coSpoLn^  the-  order  of  their  occurrence. 

Figure  7  diSlaya  a  skill  sequence  for  sitting  depicted  xn  a  lattice. 

If  thefitudents  are  to  sit  unsupported,  thay  f^''Y^2%fl%ll 
e&ntrol  thiirheads;  that  is.  balance  (compensate-for  left  to  right 

back  aS  forth  .Movements  their  heads  while  ^i^ing  (Phase  I, 
Rox  if  For  the  students  t6  maintain  theisr  balance  whi^le  sitting 
S^'koul^b^  able  to  direct  f     -^-^^^^^^^  f/S  ir 

dirLt  their  f^^/^^ZToviV^^' ilHi^h  Jpporrand.use  . 

ic^^^^^^^    fo|l  ft  to^ri^h^^^^^^ 

(Phase  VII) «  ' 

3.-   Eliminate  unnecessary  component  skills. 

.  4.    Redundawt  or  equivalent  component  skills  shouli  be 
eliminated.  \ 

c:     nptermine  which  component  skills  are  prerequisite.    In  thi'J 
case  L  oSrpr^requiaite  for  students  entering  the  program  is  that 


Figure  7 
Sitting  Lattice 


/ 


l?haee  VII 
Phase  VI 


1  Sits  without 
support 


1  USQS  trunk 
muscles  to 
maintain 
balance 


Phase  V 
Phase  IV 


Phase  III 


Phase  II 


Phase  I 


r 


1  Sits  with 
support 


X  Can  exert 
a  pushing 
force  with 
arm  and 
hand  (e.g., 
rolls  over-* 
crawls  


1  Directs 
leg  move^ 
raents  (e.g*5 
rolls  oyer) 


Directs 
arm 

movements 

(e.gtj  - 
reaches) 


1  Can 
balance 
head  in 
a  sup- 
poarted 
sitting 
position 


Prerequisite 
SUXlB 


1  Students  should  hav^ 
no  physical  disabilit;^ 
which"  prevents  them 
£rom  being  placed  in  a 
sitting  position  or 
learning  how  to  sit 
unsupported  ..  . 
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fltudents  have  no  physical,  disabilities  which  prevent  them  from 
telnf  plaSd  in  a  8it?ing  position  or  learning  how  to  sit  unsupported.  • 

Figure  8  displays  the  skill  sequence  in  a  vertical  list  format.^ 

Validation  of  Task  Analvsea  and  Skills  Sequences 

Precise  skill  sequences  derived  thf^ugh  task  analyses  are  more  ^ 
likely  to  be  successful  than  casual  or  unplanned  ta.sk  presentation 
seSces.    It  must  be  emphasized  that  increasingly  fxner  breakdowns 
of  obieotives,  addition  of  overlooked  component  skills  and  the 
eliStion  of  unneeessa^  component  skills  are  constant  processes  . 
involved  i^  task  analyses.    Ihat  ia,  you  should  progress  from  skill 
sequences  constructed  through  logical  (armchair)  anajy^i^.f ^ 
obSivl  to  skill  sequences  constructed  througli  systematic  obser- 
vations of  student  progression  through  sequences.    This  i^ocosi 
involves  a  progression  from  a  logical  task  analysis  to  an  empirical 
task  analysis* 

validation  of  skill  sequences  requires  instructing  students 
while  carefully  recording  each  student's  performance.    This      a  .  ^ 
Smfconsuraing  but  productive  task  which  often  results  m  the 
re^deSng^f -component- skills  and  the  delineation  of  component 
skms  that  had  not  been  identified  but  which  should  be  nicluded 
S  Se  sS sequence.  ,  Construction  of  skill  sequences,  through  a 
±Lv  analvsis  aop^oach  is  a  dynamic  process  m  which  it  is  likely 
Sa^  w  gSen  ?kill  sequence^^ill  be  modified  based  ^S^on  student 
performance i 

The  cycle  of  task  analyze  an  objective,  instruct  and  monitor  . 
student  Srmance,  reanalyze  the  objective,  instruct  and  moAitor 
iZtZl  ^rfSnce'and  so^n,  is  essential  to  the  deVelopment^of 
efficient  skill  sequences.    It  is  only  through  such  research  that  . 
wf can  effectively  progress  from  "normal"  developmental  sequences, 
iLicaUy  derived  notions  of  skill  sequences,  and  psychological 
laboratory  research  to  valid- instructional  curricula. 

Applying  Task-  Analysis  in  the  Classroom  ■ 
T.on^~Term  Skill  Sequences  or  Exteiided  Task  Analyses 

It  has  been  podsibie  to  empirically  verify  that  severely 
handicapped  individuals  can" be  taught  a  wide  range  of  arbitrarily 
selected^skills.    Through  the  systematic  u^  of  such  procedures  as 
^slSve  reinfo;cement,%hysical  guidance  ^-f^^^^^^^ 
as  walking  (e.g.,  O'Brien,  Azrin  and  Bugle,  1972),  follwmg 
selected  verbal  directions  (e.g.,  V^itman,  Azkaras^and  Chard os,  1971) 
Elected  social  skills  (e.g/,  iMtman,  Mercurio  and  Caponigri  1970), 
^oileiing  (e.g.,  Azrii.  and  Fox,  1971)  and  ^^kc 
imitation,  nami;ig  and  sentence  production  (e.g.,  Bricker  and  Bricker, 
1970)  have  been'taught  severely  handicapped  individuals. 
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Objective  -"Teaching  students  to  git  without  support:  that 
is,  when  placed  in  a  sitting  position  on  the. floor  vsLth 
legs  apart  and  Imees  bent,  the  students  should  be  able  to 
sit  unsupported. 

•  Criterion:    The  students  shouM  be  able  to  sit  unsupported 
for  two  minutes.  ^. 

Prerequisite  Skills:  J-  Students  should  have  no  physical 
disability  which  prevents  them  from  being  placed  in  a 
sitting  posit ipn.  or  learning  hoy?  to  sit  unsupported. 

Phase  I:  Teaching  students  head  control  while  in  a  supported 
sitting  position. 

■^haae  II:    Teaching  students  arm  control  (e.g.,  reaching). 

Phase  III:    Teaching  studjsnts  leg  control  (e.g.,  rolling 
over).  ■  ^ 

Phase  IV:  Teaching  students  to  exert  pushing  force  with  arm 
and  hand  (e-.g.,  rolling  aver  -  crawling). 

Phase  V:    Teaching  students  to  sit  with  support. 

Phase  VI:  Teaching  students  to  use  tirunk  muscles  %o  maintain 
balance. 

Piiase  VII;    Teaching  studenta  to  sit  without  support. 
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eUJl  is  a  segment^of  a  sequence  Sited  educational 

.SSL?--'' 

ZlXtlo^X^  l^^  a&  "ake  it  mnktory  A 
deinstitutionaj-^^wii      _.„„ti£ied  as  a  cumulative  segment  of  a 

.tude-ts  from  thele 


.  „.>^8t      stressed  that  any  time  a  tfV^^Vf  ^  For^JSSe 

r^fr^toSM^aialyTis'dCn^oftS^b^^^^^^^ 
Satfd^AlSo^S^  *loh'v,e  daU,.ate.aU  the  component 
skills  and  sequence  them.  •  ^ 

F-Titering  Skill    -  Readiness  .  •  *' 

=t  ariola  fri^S^edtte  instmctian  on  any  higher  order 

^oinponefit  skill  is  begun. 

i.'       •    •   4.oaV  anaivRis  model  consists  of  mastery  of  the 

«mS  faSSate  ?Se  student  learning  mo^e  advanced 
'Sr"  Wi^Si  tSStodf  sinply^wait  for  a  . 

skills.    Wltnin  xnia  wuuca.  a  v,..^  -hpacTiGS  the  requisite 

"  feSm"  «  -  irc,^p2ifsSu  ee^Senc*  In  'all  sMU 
Sr«e  cSS^ielSe^e  and  tiLh  the  readiness  sklUs  for  any  area. 

TTistruction  >  " 

A  task  anal^al.  -d  the  resulting  s^^^^^^^ 
?SSf  p^^ror^'tJP^TS^e  oS^nSd.    .  SMIIS  sequence 
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is  not  a  statement  of  how  a  pask  is  to  be  taught  or  assessed  but  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  deHneation  of  specific  instructional  and 
measurement  procedures. 

A  skill  sequence  provides  the  teacher  with  a  basic  notion  of 
how  to  order  task  presentations  e^nd  in  what  order  students  learn 
skills.    However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  students  learn  more 
than  one  skill  at  a  time.  .  Ihey  do  not  necessarily  first  learn  skill 
A,  then  learn  skill  B,  then  learn  skill  C.    It  is  more  likely  that 
wkle  they  are  learning  skill  A  they  are  also  starting  to  learn  skills 
B  and  C  and  adjunct  skills  X  and  Y.    The  implication  for  instruction 
is  if  qvaluation  indicates,  that  the  students  should  be  taught  skill  A, 
instruction  should  be  concentrated  on  «H11  A.    Bpwever,  if  feas->bie 
skills  B  and  C  and  adjuncf  slcills  X  and  Y  should  also  be  introduced . 
For  example,  based  upon  a  skill  sequence  your  first  instructional 
objective  could  be  to  teach  students  to  match  a  cup  to  another  cup 
and  your  second  objective  could  be  to  teach  students  to  label  cups.. 
However   while  you  are  concentrating  on  teaching  students  to  match 
cups  to' other  cupa  you  should  introduce  labeling  cups  and  Llie  adjunct 

ittg5iia¥idn  "thW  ir^^^  ^  ^^J^^^.^J^  

tipped,  liquid  spills.    In  other  words,  skill  sequences  delineate 
key  skills  and  in  what  order  they  should  be  presented  but  do  not 
liniit  instrviction  to  only  one  k^y  ski-1^  or  the  sldUa  delineated. 

Use^f  task  analysis  and  the  resulting  skill' sequences  facilitates 
the  individualizafloti  of 'instruction.    That  is,  tests  or  observational 
procedures  «an  be  designed  for  each  canponent  skill  in  a  sequence. 
Then  students'  mastery  of  various  component  skills  can  be  assessed 
before  instruction,  and  they  need  only  be  instructed  on  component 
'  skills  they  iSck  and  for  which  they  have  mastered  the  prerequisites.  . 
Grouping  of  students  for  instruction  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  skills 
students -have  mastered  anj],  skiUs  they  should  be  taught  next.  -  That 
is    students  to  be  instructed  on  the  same  component  skill  of  a  skill 
sequence  can  be  grouped.    A  precise  delineation  of  the^ current  fimc- 
tioning  level  of  a  student  on  a  variety  of  educationally  important  • 
dimensions  is  more  relevant  to  th,e  development  of  viable  instructional 
services  than  the  use  of  suel.  descriptions  as  autistic,  severely 
retarded,  trainable,  psychotic,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  low  MA. 

The  underl^g  assumption  of  a  skill  sequence  is  that  most 
students  learn  skills,, in  the  same  order.    However,  a  skills  sequence 
should  be  adapted  to  individual  student  needs  (e.g.,  motor  handicaps, 
SdneS,  deafness,  muteness).    A  sequence  may  be  adapted  to  individual 
students  through:    1)  adapting  instructional  procedures    2)  adapting 
,  response  requirements^  and  3)  adapting  instructional  tasks. 

1,    Adapting  Instruclfconal  Procedures 

Manv  instructional  procedures  and  models  pay  be  used  to  teach 
the  same  skiU.    ThSt  is,  a  skill  may  be  taught  through  participation 
of  aS  students  in  highlj  structured  drills,  individual  instruction, 
a  ffee  school  model,  a  nursery  school  model,  and  so  on.  Procedures 
and  models  which  are  most  effective  with  individual  students  should  ^ 
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2.    Adapting  Repp"""**  ReQuirements 

St„aen«  can  ^-n-^^-^?-  '^^^^'^.'^ i^X^.'^ZT^ 
yfhXn^tSTrihroShlS^eSial  responses  . 
.tails   tZlZu  bails,  kicking  balls   signl^,  Sgl  a  cLSTs'' 
and/o^verbal  responses   e^^  ,,„,3„,, 

^S'^cffic^otir  tnfeSresS  language  ,  problems  through  allowing 
with  s|ftjCiric  raouur  <»ii«  c^^,  oT,,-it  masi-prv  through  responses 

studfrfs  to  learn  and  demonstrate  skiU  mastery  rnrougn  y 

they  are  capable  of  performing. 

3.    Adapting  In»i-niGtional  Tasks 

A  P^kill  mav  le  taught  through'  many  tasks.    For  example,  students 
can  l^aL'^SeTo-t  coUo  Jce  «  ^g,:-  ^f^^^ 

a  piece  of  candy,  and  s°  "  "^T  ^Yie  ^kill  to  operate  on 

only  after  students  can  ^""'^^^"''^^y,;^^  *  thKill  across  people, 
their  everyday  environment  and  can  PJJ^J^^^JXiJ^^eur.  To 
settings,  language  cues^        tasks  ^^^^^^f^^^^each  a  skill  through 
facilitate  skill  mastery  the        ^,         ""^x  functional  use  to  the 
should  be  chosen  on  the  l>f     °f  f?iqS^cy  of  occurrence  in 

individual  student.,  b)  ^J^^^^f ^^^^^^J^^J^^^fpo^ential  reinforcement 

the  environment  °f  ,^l^%^r^7'^"^^.f  S^litatiSn  o?  discrimination 
value  to  the  individual  kudent;  d)  fecxl^^^^^^^     o  ^^^.^.^^^^^ 

Srr'fkill^drefop^e^^^  ^^'^^ 

It  is  unlikely  that  one  task  ^^^f^^^.f  ^if^/SrS^S^^^^^^^^^ 
delineated  may  be  Revised.    However    use  of  ^ 
should  fulfill  the  task  selection  criterion,  a; 

I)  games J  and  c)  repeated  practice  tasks.  , 

1  ^=.oir«.  \plecting  tasks  on  the  basis- of  functional 
a.    iHS^i^^ltasM^    Se^^^^  ^^^^^^  3t„dents  frequently 

use  operafiofof  sorting  glasses  and  silver- 

encounter.    For  example,  irue  "f^       „^.„Hon1-«?  to  sort  glasses  and 

«are  can  be  taught  f       '^Jf  *X  S'rs^oo  or,,  sorting  ' 

silverwre  into  serrate  sets  a^rte  c^^^ 

Ifshef  aftfr'lS    Obifously^  sorting  «hile  putting  away  d.shes 
18  the  more  functional  task. 
^  ^  Ti^^vo  ji^^nh  -Paoilitate  the  maintenance  and 

^-  ^smIS  shfuid  bfsSSe^     Generally,  maintenance 
^f^lf  ^*^^°\f  i^S^a  throighltudents'  repeated  practice  or  use 
'    °l  fiT^MSs     TeaeSpg  skills  through  tasks  which  frequently 
of  the  skills,     ieaenipg    »  inhabit  should  enhance  skill 

occur  in  ^"^^^°;;"?f  ^^'i^^.^Scr^^^  also  be  enhanced  through  devising 
maintenance.    Ski^^^^^'^^ff''^ gongs    play)  which  require  that 
■games  or  fun  activities  (f:|^|-^°^Ss,  P   y.         ^  activities 
students  use  particular  skills,    bucn  go  ^ 
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siiQiaild  be  nia<3e  a  regular  eomponent  of  students'  daily  prcgraip  and 
frel  fime/aetivitie©.    In  addition,  ganses  and  fun  activitiee  have 
potenjyial  reinforeGiaenl:  value  to  students  and  thus  students  are 
inol^wely.to  engage  In  the  activities  ^md  use  the  skills  outside 
of  the  instructional  setting, 

e«    Repeated  Practiee  Tasks?    A  problem  with  some  functional 
tasks  and  games  is  that  they  only  provide  infrequent  response  oppor- 
tunities (praetiee)  and  do  not  facilitate 'discrimination  learning,  ^ 
Selecting  tasks  vriLth  continued  applicability  to  repeated  practice 
Involves  choosing  tasks  which  facilitate  discrimination  learning  and 
through  which  the  student  can  be  presented  many  opportunities  to 
respond.    This  task  selection  criterion  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
•carefully  structured  tasks  and  frequent  opportunities  to  respond 
typically  resultfe  in  more  efficient  learning  then  unstructured  tasks- 
and  infrequent  response  opportunities.    In  some  cases  repeated  practice 
tasks  may  have  to  be  us^d  in  conjunction  with  functional  tasks  and 
games. 

 -50-4inpleroeat-elassroom-Jiistrueti^   based  on  a  task  analysis 

approach  teachers  should' first,  delineate  ten  to  fifteen  behavioral 
objectives  relevant  to  thq  development  of  their  students.    Next,  each 
behavioral  objective  should  be  task  analyzed  and  skill  sequences 
generated.    Then,  students  should  be  tested  and  placed  (grouped) 
along  relevant  dimensions  of  the  skill  sequences.    After  initial  . 
groupingS,are  determined  regroupin/s  should  be  made  on  the  basis  1 
of  the  students'  rate  of  progressfen  through  the  skill  sequence. 
.  ,That  is,  students  should  4»e  permitted  to  proceed  through  a  skill 
sequence  at  their  pace,  taking  longer  on  trouble  spots  and  skipping 
-component  skills  on  which  they,  demonstrate  mastery.    A  formal  skill  . 
sequence  and  statements  of  behavioral  objectives  can  actuaUy  pewnit^ 
a  greater  degree  of  individualization  and  flexibility  than  is  possible 
with  other  approaches  to  currfculum  development. 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  SmfERfiLY  RETARDED  AND 
MULTIPLY-fi^DICAPPED:  ^ 
'  AI^  ALTERNATIVE 

•i  claranee  DeSpain 

with  '  r 
,    Weston  Williams  and  Robott  York    '  ■  ^ 

Madison  Publie  schools.  University  of 
Texas  and  UniVQjjsity  of  Wisconsin*  , 

?.eneral  model  of  assessment  and  evaluation 


The  traditional  model  for  the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  exceptional 
individuals  has  eoncentralbd  wpon  two  factors:    intelligence  and  adaptive 
behavipr.   That  is,  the  traditional  model  has  evaluated  exceptional 
individuals'  performance  on  IQ  tests  and  selected  community  living 
skills.    Intelligence  has  most  often  been  inferred  by  the  use  of  such 
tests  as;^f  Stanford-Binet,  Wechsler  or  Cattell.    For  the  post  severely 
and  profoundly  retarded,  the  standardized  administration  of  intelligence 
tests-is  unlikely  to  yield  valid  results.    Thus,  when  assessing  these  .. 
indivjLduals  the  evaluator  is  usually  advised  to  use.  "clinical  judgement." 

The  IQ  score^erived  from  intelligence  tests  is  simply  a  way  of 
comparing  any  single  individual's  performance  on  such  tests  with  the 
"typical"  performance  of  individuals  his  own  age.    That  is,  individual 
performance  is  compared  to  a  "norm."   Such  norm- referenced  tests  are  not 

likely  to  ^QlTTipatQ  the  kind  of  specific  skill  strengths  and  weaknesses  

needed  to  deve^lop  an  instructional  program  appropriate  to  the  individual. 

Adaptive  behavior  is  Usually;  assessed  by  using  scales  such  as  the 
Adaptive  Behavior  Scales  of  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficienc)^ 
or  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale.    These  scales  attempt  to  detepvifie 
the  adequacy  of  an  individual's  behavior  in  such  community  living-^ili 
areas  as  self-care,  social,  vocational,  economic*,  and  communication. 
However,  "other  sources  of  information  regarding  a  person's  everyday 
behavior"  (Grossman,  1973,  p.  16)  may  also  be  acceptable  for  determining 
an  individual's  level  of  adaptive  behavior.    For  example,  reports  from  a 
vocational  supervisor  and/or  a  landlord  might  fall  into  this  category  of 
"other  sources."  -* 


H%&  development  and  dissemination  of  this  paper  was  supported  m  part 
by  the  Madison  public  Schools,    Federal  Contract  No.  OEC-0-74-7993,  and 
in  part  by  Grant  No.  OEG-0-73-6137  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - 
Madison  from  the  Department  of  HEW,  Bureau  for  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Division  of  Training  Programs,  Washington  D.  C. 
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rrSu^  ra-irSrcief  S^rUy  L.serve  the  pU^ose 

S^orir«iMinav4  ciuestloned  this  traditional  "PP^f  \"  »f  "'"^  ' 

aL"£ying  the  retarded.    Among  these  ^^»f /J"?'; 
("972),  liller.  Bricker,  Brlckeir,  Robinson,  Smith,  and Vlncent-Smith 

(1975) ,  and  Hobbs  (1975) . 

population.  ^ 

Claus  (1972)  emphasizes  that  there  should  be  a  close  alignment 
betweei";e^m?cur?iculum  goals  ^J^^^^^f^^^ ^^^'^^^^^^^^  tests 
instruments.    He  Recommends  the  dropping  of  IQ  (  norm  l^^^^^^l  J 
Z  favor  of  "criterion-referenced"  tests.    The  use  of  ^^^^ 

jreferented"  tests,  simply  f  '^^^''^i^i"^^ 
-  if-Tcnae^aridar^^^^^^^  eSStS^al  objectives. 

tests  f  ^  J"^*^^  sequence  of  goals  serves  as  a  checklist  for  ' 

or  performance  goals     Th^  sequence       g  ^^^^^  language  assess- 

"""^  ad  rtSrass;ssing  iS^iduals  on  skills  such  as:  'demonstrating 
ment  could  entail  assessing  j^„^«ei--rntina  receotive  comprehension 

receptive  coBprehension  of  ""Jf       *?°°»"^°J'"^XlduaIs'  competencies 

are  determined  by  tneir  inaivxuu  f  f         .  ••norm"  or  "typical" 

sec^ence  of  language  f^^'  i^d'astessSt  model^evaluatlon 

performance.    Within  the  criierxuii    c  results  in  the  type  of 

L  directly  Jinked  to  instructional  f  ^  -^^f^^,  ^.^^J^g  o?  the  b'eLviors 
assessment  advocated  by  Glaus.  ^        considered  desirable  in 

and  behavior  changes  shown  by  a  person  which  are  consiaer 
relation  to  previously  stated  performance  goals"  (p.  44) . 

,    rirnc^  nnint  out  that  we  have  no  business  evaluating 
and-SgfhildL'^S/r^^^^ 

them  in  some  way.    They  emphasize  f ^  It  is  not  that 

-^r%'':^:&rforrj  r 

evaluating  ^'^^f  ^^"^^^^^"'.u"  ..evil"  ifes  in  our  insistence  upon  the 
i^firi^ro/^i-eTla^if icaUo^rL  our  failure  to  recognize  that  they 
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constitute  little  more  than  convenient  groupings.    They  warn  further 
that  the  differences  among  individuals  are  often  great,  even  wher^  all 
have  been  classified  as  severely  retarded.    Thus  the  meanings  of  labels 
such  as  mild,  moderate,  severe,  and  profound  as  descriptors  of  the 
retajfded  are  imprecise, 
■      ■  ? 

Hobbs  (197S)  recognizes  the  intelligence  test  as  a  •'remarkably 
efficient  instrument"  (j),  46)  capable  of  taking  a  standardised  sample  of 
a  person's  behavior  quickly,  but  suggests  that  the  routine  use  of  such 
tests  in  the  public  schools  is-  inappropriate.  He  concludes  that  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  "performance  (of  the  individutil)  itself  be  the 
basis  of  classification,  should  classification  in  fact  ke  required" 
(p.  48).  • 

The  model  presented  in  the  remainder  of  the  paper  attempts  to 
delineate  an  assessment  and  evaluation  system  that  answers  the  criticisms 
of  the  traditional  model.    The  proposed  model  is  based  upon  criterion- 
referenced  testing.    That  is,  the  crux  of  the  evaluative  effort  lies  in 
the  availability  of  well-defined,  logically  ordered  programs  whose  skill 
sequences  "may  be  used  in  assessment.    Thus,  the  model  ultimately  requ^es 
the  delineation  of  skill  sequences  in  all  important  areas  of  human  I 
development  (motor,  social,  language,  etc.)  from  zero. skills  to  competent 
functioning.    The  model  places  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  both:  (1) 
those  who  provide  instruction^ograms  for  individuals;  and  (2)  those 
who  are  involved  in  initial^ssessment  and  placement,  periodic  evaluation, 
and  intermittent  intervention.    In  a  kind  of  Utopian  sense,  the  model 
suggests  that  a  best-of-all-possible-worlds  for  students  would  incorporate 
total  flexibility.    That  is,  the  students  could  be  at  different  points 
in  sequences  of  self-care  skills,  langi^age  skills  and  play  skills  while 
moving  at  their  own  pace,  in  each.    In. this  way,  students  can  be  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  their  plgice  in  each  ^ill  sequence  (performance)  instead 
o£  the  label  assigned  thlm.    Such  a  model  attempts  to  incorporate  Berkowitz 
•(1974),  emphasis  on  devel/oping  strategies  for  facilitating  optimum  learning 
in  handicapped  students/  Claus's  (1972)  demand  for  relating  assessment 
to  programming,  and  the  plea  of  Filler  and  his  colleagues  (1975)  that  we 
attend  to  individual  differencres  in  students. 
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II .    OveWiew  of  the  model 

/ogJ^Sg  for  students    and  ^J--/--   ^/^  ::;„ent 

""l/sfrnlSn"  alaoSicI^^^^^       Tp-?-!  and  the 
moo  sysSr^^/ioUor-up'^ar.:    1)  intervention,  2)  change  and 
3)  post-graduate  review. 

Figure 


The  General  Model  for  Evaluation 
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The  three  phases  of  assessiaeat 

1,     Screening  assessment?   This  assessment  evaluates  all  data 
eoncernxng  students  accumulated , prior  to  school  placement. 
It  assesses  information  from  fanily,  physicians,  School 
programs,  or  residential  care  centers  as  well  as  any  addi- 
tional information  gathered  through  social  workej-s,  teacher 
psychologists,  occupational  therapists,  speech  therapists, 
and  physical  tlierapists.    Data  obtained  from  the  screening 
assessment  is  used  to  determine  an  appropriate  diagnostic 
classroom  placement  for  students.    (See  Figure  2) 


Figure  2 
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2. 


Diaenostic  teaching  assessment;    After  screening  students 
^^^T^^^'-^p^^T^^lassvoor.  for  diagnostic  assess- 
ment     During  diagnostic  assessment  performance  data  is 
SSained  S  determine  the  initial  skill  levels  of  the  students 
and  their  educational  needs.    Such  information  as  then  used 
?S  decidinE  which  personnel  (e.g..  special  class  teachers, 
ies^?^  rooS  teaiers.  physical  therapists .  language  therapists) 
SdX?  "pStinent"  ciaLroom  placements  are  appropriate  to  the 
students'  educational  program.    (See  Fxgure  3) 

Figure  3 
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Program  assessment:    Progr^  ass^sment 

::it  aS  ihe  efficiency  of  the  programs.  /See  Appendix  A  for  a 

a)  Stervention  Assessment;  C2)  Change  System;  and  (3)  Post- 
Graduate  Review  System. 
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The  follow-up  systems 

1,  Intervontii^n  system:  An  intervention  assessment  may  be 
implemented  whenever  any  person  (e,go  parent,  teacher, 
physical  therapist,  teacheT  assistant)  acquainted  with 


the  students  and  their  programs,  questions  the  appropriate- 
ness of  those  programs.    Tho  question  may  relate  to  the 
physical,  mental,  social  or  learning  status  o£  students. 
FollowinK  a  question  on  program  efficacy  the  school  system 
gathers  aata  from  relevant  persons  (e.g.,  teachers,  physica; 
therapists,  language  therapists,  parents),  makes  recommenda 
tions  and  periodically  reviews  the  outcome  of  the  recommen- 
dations.   (See  Figure  4) 


Figure  ^ 
Intervention  System 
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Chang©  systQii: 


Anytime  a  major  change'  is  proposed  in  the  ^ 
iSHts«^^grams  the  Chang©  Syatero  is  used.    The  Change 
Ivstm  insSrel  that  the  critical  data  concertvinr  students 
?s  a^ilaSe  and  used  as  a  rational  basi^  for  recommending 
ihanee  in  programs.    Also,  the  system  insures  that  the 
Se  is  Sbeft".  so  students  don't  bounce  through  a  series 
Kogiams  befoie  an  ^ppropriafe  P?^ram  is  found.  Change 
Say  oclur  as  the  result  of:    a)  the  diagnbstxc  teaching 
asLssraenf  b)  changes  in  teaching  staff;  c)  the  normal 
Sth  aSd'deielopSfnt  of  students;  d)  general  regroupings 
I?  siudeSts;  e)  mainstreaming  efforts';  or  f)  changes  xn 
therapy  needs.    (See  Figure  5) 

Figure  5 
Change  System 
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Post-graduate  review  system;    This  system  provides  follow-up 
iijformq*ion  on.  studer^t^  who  have  left  the  school  system,  ^  Tl^at 
is,  it  provides  the  school  system  with  feedback  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  and  assessment  strategfes.    This  feedback  \ 
may  be  used  by  the  school  system  Xo  continually  reassess  itself 
in  terms  'of  how  well-  it  is  preparing  students  for, the  realities 
of  living.    (See  Figure  6)        " .  . 

•0  ■      ■>  ;  . 

Figure  6  , 
PostrGraduatP  Review  System 
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III.    Applying  the  model 


Screening  assessment 

The  screbning  assessment  for  placement  of  students  into  a  diagnostic 
Classjoom  is  a&  fpr  gathering  infomation,    U  is  ^Iso  the  ume  to 
aather  S^e  ap^opriate  disciplines  (multidiscipUnary  team)  together  so 
'  f hit  ihrbeSings  of  appropriate  service^  for  students  can  be  delineated 
Sior  ^o        Ume'of  thei?  school  placement.  The  nmltidisciplinary  team 
oveTsees  the  screening  and  placement  of  student^ 


J 


When  the  public  schpols  receive  ^tudents^ith  exceptional  educational 
needs    H  if  likely  that  there- is  already  an  accumulating  body  of  ipfW 
Ti^^^frim  i^dlcai/agen^y,  or  preschool  ^P^^J-'  ^J^^^^/j^^^^^ 
used  to  make  the  screening  assessment.    J^^f '^"IJi^.; J^^/^H^ Jee^i^ , 
will  have  information  tjiat  may  be  unrecorded.    Therefore    ^  screening 
device  to  be  used  with  i^ilies  has  been  developed  (See  Appendijc  B) . 

The  receiving  team  (niultidisciplinary  ^  to^b6  referred  to  as  M-Team 
from         poiili^  vmrneed  to  consider  that  information  about  students 
^^havf  rfaSei  tS  in  bits  and  pieces.from  <^lf-^f^^^^^^ 

r  ^'^^TTi^^  ^eSrrSpoSSr  fS^  jran~ng  sJud^n^s  - 

importa^  Of  incorporating 

accurate  coherent  picture.         .  '  ' 

Eauallv  important  is  the  notion  that  the  M-Te^  needs .  to.  have  an 
underst^ingTSe  programs  available  to  stujdents  Within  the  public 
J  S  ^^tHncr     It  does"not  do.  for  example,  to  have  the  occupational 
thf  fine-moto^  needs  of  students  withcfut  stating 
oSively  ro^thf  ^^^^^^^  th'erapy  unit  will  program  for  those  " 

S'uKn  students.  .--1  -viro^^^^^^  a  -  -P-t f  ^^^h^^^ 

Son  ff^^af  pects^iry  fo?  consistent  programming  across  the  set^ngs 
the  student  will  be  experiencing  is  needed, 

^    I„  .u-arV.  the  M-T,^  needs:  CI,  ^  P-f  ^^^1°^  of 

iLauS  Objectives;,  and  (4)  to  interpret  and  incorporate  those 
objectives  at  home  and  at  ^hool. 

  ■      I  -  III  '    ~  •  T 

SAppendix  C  delineates  the  M^Tean, procedure  developed  by  the  Madison  . 
t>ublic  Schools.  ,  .  /        "  ^ 
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There  will  be  times  when  there  is  either  no  ^ information  or  insufficient 
.  information  regarding  students  to  make  the  needed  programming  decisions, 
When  this  occurs,,  the  M-Teara  is  charged  with  calling  u]p  sufficient 
expertise  awong  themselves  (with  the  assistance  of  the  larger^ professional 
community)  to  br^ng ^bout  an  adequate  screening.    This  kind  of  screening 
is  highly  dependent  upon  the  cUnical  and  programming  expertise  of  the* 
'members  of  the  M-Team^  and  the  capacity  of  students  to  perform  under  .^4 
unfamiliar  evajluation  conditions!    Because  rapi/1  adaptation  of  s^ere  or    .  f 
mult iply-handicai5)ed  Students  to  unfamiliar  evaluation  conditions  is^ 
unlikely,  it  is  suggested  that  screening  evaluation  be-done  within 
students'  homes  incorporating  the  r^ources  of  the 'family  and  using  / 
materials  familiar -to  the  students •    The  use  of  screening  information  by  • 
skilled  professionals  should- produce  sufficient  data  to  make  a  "best** 
Glass  placement  for  the  students.    This  "besl''  but  sometimes  temporary  - 
class  placement  is  referred  to  as  the  diagnostic  teaching  classroom 
where  the  diagnostic  teaching  assessment  will  be  made. 
*  *  ' 

Diagnostic  te^iching  assessment  .         .  ^  * 
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The  diagnostic  teaching  assessment  is  extremely  critical,  in  that  • 
K*'Qgrafe^p1?jectives  are  set  for  students  and  a  decision  on  their  permanent 
clas,s  placement  is  made.  During  the  diagnostic  teachilig  assessment 
school,  personnel  responsible  for  educational  programs  and  therapies  must 
determine  wh^e  particular,  students  will  fit  into  the  range  of  programs      .  • 
and  therapies  available'.    It  is  foolish  to  place  a  student  in  a  setting 
where  the  teacher  must.proiEide  an  appropriate  individual  program,  when  • 
th^re  is  a  class  setting  where  other  students  are  already  receiving  the 
§ame«pT0gram.    Also,  during  the  diagnostic  assessment  a  delineation  is  ^ 
made  of  such  things  as;  '        the  materials  which  can  be  used  in  instruction; 

(2)  the  instructional  style  to  which  students  are  most  likely,  to  reppond; 

(3)  the  repertoire  of  receptive  and  expressive  language  that  students 

have  available;  (4)  the  best  mpde  of  communication-  (words,  signs,  gestures); 
and  (5)  ^hose  things  that  are  reinforcing  for  use  in  encouraging  learning. 
The  diagnostic  teaching  assessment  should  produce  p.  listing  of  the 
Student's  specific  needs  in  terms  of  programs^nd  therapies;  and  it 
should  provide  suggestions  as  to  the  conditio]^  under  which  students 
will  perform  optimally.    From  such  information,  it  would  be  possible  to 
draw  u|  a: series- of  program  objectives  for  the  students  and  place  them 
in  appropriate  programs  and  classroom's. 

Program  assessment      /  ... 

"^(The  model'  fot  program  assessment  appears  in  Appendix  A.    It  would 
be  Weil  for  the  reader  .to  utilize  Appendix  A  in  conjunction  with  the 
discussion  below.)  -         .         ■  °  ^  '*  ^ 

'        Once  comprehensive  and  pro^ea^^y  sequenced  programs  of  instructional  ^ 
objectives  have  been  developed,  the  assessment  of  those  programs  and  the  • 
evaluation  of  the  students'/  progress  within  the  programs  is  a  natural 
outcome.    The  jnodel  for  program  evaluation  has  two  basic  levels;  the  first^ 

•        ■    • ;     V  '    ~  ■ 
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is  the  Initial  Assessment  of" the  students  entering  skill^.    Initial  , 

and  (2)  a  Time. Line. 

Initial  assessment 

n      Pre-assessment  inventory:  "  Through  informal  mfeans  (ob; 
,         servation.  discussion  with  the  family,  conversation /xth 
the  student)  the  optimal  setting,  materials,  persons, 
language  cues,  instructioixal  style  to  be  used  during 
initial  assessment  are  detenffined. 


2) 


Level  I  assessment:    Using  those  optimal  eondit ions 
discovered  during  the  Pre-AsSessment  1'^^^'^^°'^'/^ f 
one 'or ..more  selected  objectives  are  administered  to  the 
students  and  the  results  recorded.  , 


4) 


X\      Level  II  assessmentT  Trthe  results  at  Level!  I  are. 
.    posftive.  Level  II  is  ignored.    However,  if  t^a^tudents 

lail  to  accomplish  able  objective,  the  examiner  tries 
-     vSiations  of  cues,  reinf orcers ,  to  elicit  tl^e  desired 

Response?    ?he  student^'  performance  losing  varied  conditions 
is  also  recorded.      „  | 

Teaehing  strategy:    If  the  students       not  perform  the  _ 
skills  required  by  an  objective  under  any  conditions,  the 
infti^c^oJ  iay  want  to  set  that  objective  aside  temporarily. 
•      iowever    if  there  is  an  indication  .that  the  students  can 
.ner^m  tie  skill  of  an  objective  under  selected  conditions, 
?he  t^cJer  should  develop  a  program  and^  begin  instruction. 

■  '  \  \t 

Skill  mastejy  assessment  .  - 

There  are  two  parts  to  this  assessment:    1)  Functional  Use  -  a 
.n-r^n  kept  bf  each  time  students  perform  a  skill  "e*  concern  on 
a  fulctionaf task;  and  2)  Mastery  -  a  test  to.insure  that  students 
can  So  ihe  skill  across  language  cues  is  administered    ^ In  both 
VltT  it  is  essential  to  work  with  all  persons  in  the  students 
■Krdnieni  to  insure  that  the  skills  of  an  objective  h^ve  indeed  • 
beei  l^^ed  anS  are  being  used  in  a  varfety  of  setting^ . 

There       an  emphasis  on  recording  any  evidence  that  the  Students- 
There  is  an  ^''P"  .      f  concern  (referred  to  as  Generalization 

f  T„rnwhenying  ihelnst^cSoLl  period  or  following, 
in  'he  model)  either  during  ^^^^^^^^  anecdotally  and 

lift  "  ^dtuS  support  to  the  confirmed  .naatery  of  any  objective.  , 


Finally,  it  is  emphasized  that  i/nformation  relative  to  the 
rate  of  skill  acquisition  of  critica;!  objectives  can  aid  in  deter- 
mining  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  ^of  students'  skills.^  This  can 
provide  the  4>est  predictors  as  tg.  how  students  will  perform  over 
time.  belief  that  su(ih  information  will  provide  an   .  ^ 

accurate  V^cture  of  the  students'  various  abilities  and  that  such 
inform^teit-cartbe  used  insdt^ad  qf  norm-feferenced  tests  of  intelligence 
y     and  achievement.  "  Siidfi  an  approach  should  provide  precise  information  ' 
to  be' used  in  placement,  programming  and  long-range  planning. ^  \ 

>  ■' 

Intervention  system 

V 

Hobbs  (1975)  in  stating  his  reasons  for  belieying  that  we  are  not, 
presently, .performing  satisfactory  diagnoses,  makes  two  points  that  ^ 
relate  to  intervention'^strategies.    The  first  point  is  that  one  of  our 
major  goals  of  assessment  should  be  to  provide  information  that  contributes 
to  the  students'  social  adjustment.    The  second  point  is  that  we  shoul4 
not  overlook  those  factors  in  the  students'  environment  that  may-be 
adversely  affecting  their  performance  -  as  opposed  to  the  point-of-view 
that^he  stud.ents  |re  the  problem.         .  ,  ,i  , 


The  Intervention  System  assesses  the  total  milijpu  where  the  students 
•are  functioning,  and  is  concerned  with  the»  soaal-beHavioral  aspects  of 
that  mili^eu  as  well  as, the  learning  aspects.    This  intervention  assessment 
model       not  an  easy  one  for  persons  working  with  students  because  what 
may  need  change  are  the  variables  such  as^  room  arrangement,  grouping, 
materials,  programs,  teaching  style  and  so  on  rather  than  students. 
Such  an  ecological  (total  environmental) ^.study  is  the  appropriate  focus 
of  interventions.  -  ^ 

/        "  .  f      >  .  . 

Equally  as  critical  as  what  is' to  be  assessed  in  an  intervention, 
however,  is  who  will  do  that  assessment.    The  fact  is  that  the  "who"  of 
intervention"inay  (and "probably  should)  vary  from  situation  to  situation 
and  should  be  highly  dependent  upon  the  observable  needs  within  the 
intervention.    For  example,  let's  say  a  teacher  has  been  instructing 
according  to  a  mathematics  guideline  but  finds  that  students  are  not 
progressing.    The  teacher  may  ask  a  colleague' to  sit  In,  take  data  and 
critique  what  is  happening  or  might  ask  to  be  video  taped  irt  .-qrdpr  to 
study  and  analyze  the  activity.    The  video  taping  itself  represents  an  ^ 
intervention.    If  students'  social  Behavior  is  interfering  with  learning 
the  teacher-may  wish  to  signal  for  assistance  with  behavior  problems. 
In  another,  instance,  the  parent  of  a  particular  student  may  be  having 
difficulty  with  toilet  training  and  request  assistance.    "Here  the 
interventionist  might  be  the • teacher ,. a  physical  therapist  or  someone 
else.    The  significant  aspect  of- the  intervention  system  is  that  anyone 
within  the  students'  environments-  may  signal  for  consultation  or  direct 
assistance  at  any  time  they  b^elieve  such  an  intervention  t6  be  in  the 
best  i^tereit.  of  the  students.,  ^  /  ^ 

Finally,  we  should  consider  briefly  intervention'^as  advocacy.  ^ 
Referring  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
requested  study  reported  by  Hobbs  (1975)  we  find  two  critical  directives. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  need, for  commitment  by  one  agency  acrdss  - 


'    •     /  /■      -  « 

time  to  handlcapbed  individuals  and  their  families;  and  the  second 

S'Sr  cioof  in  Uti;ion\h^^^      BOst  responsible  for  -yelping 

ihffSily  to  induct  the  child  into  society."    Hobbs  does  not  preclude 
Stu^  S  othe?  agencies;  but.  he  warns  that  specialists  (here  he 
refers  io  eduSatori.  physicians,  psychologists. ^social  "ojl^^rs..  and 
SSapis?s  o£  variois\inds)  must  become  applied 
devoted  to  making  the  noimal  child-rearing  units  of  society  do  their 
wSk     He  sSggSs  that'^the  professional  person  assisting  a  family  xn 
^Scarfof  a  handicapped  child  or^  youth  should  define  his  role  as 
^^LS^ant  to'the  parent,  not  as  dominant  authority  in  a  transient  ' 
S^i^loShir"   Thfi^lication  fHTiCTiatlSnfthis:    our  response  ^ 
fnt^t^^Slsts'^srb.  t.  regain  -  objective  Is  possible  s^^^^^ 
Gin  view  not  just  the  imn^ediate  situation  but  the  total  ot  ^fte  stuaenw 
ecologicaTsysrems  in  order  that  we  may  behave  as  advocates/within  what 
may  well  be  ^  transient  relationship."  / 

Chang( 


Tt^  are    ffom  time  to- time,  reasons  to  change  Students'  programming, 
becomes  imminent:  1)  as  a  ^^^^"^^/^        ^^_^_p  p^ubs  due  to  crowded 

r„i^*  r^irairSl^p^^nt!  aSdlrrt^elSt  L  .ainst.ea„in. 


efforts. 


?Se  sSis  so  that  they  don'  t  e,d  up  bouncing  through  a  series  of 
placem'ents.      ^  .  * 

'      Chaies  should  be  smooth  for  the-sake  of  students  ana  their  families. 
It  is'S'likelythat  there  «U1  ^^^^-HJ'  «  ThrSdel    f'  e'^ulti- 
SSr?  «r(M°-?eS''?s  t^:^:  2)-t;l  P-entslre  an  integral 
pa«  SutotJntidents'  school  life;  -^«P-g^,/=Xl>"« levant 
^roceduresr  *mselves  ar^-P- J'^t  ^^^^^^^^^SAr.,.,  to 
rai^a^rrtXtf  in  p^rri-i^e^tSey  no  linger  belong  simply  be^j^se 
it  is  not  ,"time"  to  make  .changes.  ' 

■  m  shori.'  the  model  '«<--*^  '5"  P~L^til£e"fee„atic 

5sS"3S  ET-rfrS:-  S£  sis...... 
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Post-graduate  jeviews 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  periodic  review  of  status  of  si 
who  have  graduated  to  other  conmunity  agencies,  or  homes  within  the 
CQBUBunity,    Graduation  may  result  in  work  (sheltered  or  competitive) 
within  the  community,  group  living  ^br  social  and  recreational  purposes, 
nfe'at  home  with  a  natural  family,  or  adjustment  to  residential  care 
tenters  such  as  nursing  homes  or  state  institutions.    Reviews  (assess- 
ments) of  students'  performances  in  these  life-adjustment. settings  will 
provide  feedback  information  to  the  school  system  as  well  as  make  it 
possible  for  the  school  system  to  intervene  as^  advocate  if  that  should 
be  needed.    Such  review^  cbuld  continue  throughout  the  natural  lives  of 
the  students;  butr  in  a  more  practical  sense,  reviews  after  one,  three 
and  five  years  of  community  living  would  seem  to  be  the  minimum  number 
of  foUow-up  contacts.  ,  . 

This  final  component  of  the  model  recognizes  the  system's,  need  to  _ 
know  how  well  students  have  fared  as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  the 
system.    By  the  time  the  students  have  reached  21  years  of  age  and  are 
(or  are  about  4:0  become)  members  of  the  community  at  large,  the^rooael 
will  have  actiumulated  considerable  data  that  may  be  coupled  with  additional 
accomplishments  beyond  the  graduation  date..    The  reviews  may  indicate 
that  students  lack  essential  skills.    The. skills  which  are  lacking  may 
be  a  few  simple  self-help  and  recreational  skills  that  a^ure  inclusion 
of  the  individual  in  a  group  of  a  residential  setting,  or  they  may  be 
complex  skills  which  will  enhance  the  students'  maintenance  and  growth 
in  our  society's  competitive  social  and  labor  complex. 

There  are  two  essential  comppnents  of  the  review  model:    a)  the 
model  provides  for  summative  information  about  students  that  can  be  used  • 
to  develop,  life  objectives  away  from  the  school  (this  can  begin  either 
at  or  pri3r  to  the  graduation  at  agfe  21) ;  and  b)  the  model  provides  for 
client  feedback  at  1,  3,  and  5  years. 

The  obvious  reason  for  reviews  (follow-up)  is  that  they  enable  the 
system  to  continue  re-assessing  itself  in  terms  of  how  well  it  is  preparing 
^students  to  meet  -the  realities  of  living..    In  addition,  such  reviews 
maintain  the  school  as  a  relevant  entity  throughout  an  extended  period 
of  the  life-space  of  students  rather  than  having  the  school  viewed  as  an 
"in-block"  experience  out  of  the  life  space.  <> 

In  addition  to  the  Post-Graduate  Reviews  alluded  to  in  the  General 
Model  (Figure  1) ,  there  are  a  number  of  times  when  planned  review  should 
Here  is  a  listing,  in  brief,  of  thcfee  times:  ^ 


occur . 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


following  screening  activities  when  the  M-Team  is  making 
decisions  regarding  diagnostic  placement; 

following  the  diagno^ic  placement  when  the  M-Te^  is  ready  to 
recommend  permanent  programs  and  therapies; 
at  various  times  during  the  students'  enrollment  in  programs 
and  therapies;/ (e.g.,  parent  conferences,  quarterly  or  yearly 
reporting,  or (critical  points  in  the  program  sequence); 
following  an  ihter^ention;  and  ; 

following  any  change  in  programs,  therapies?,  schools,  etc. 
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_  IV.    Suigmary  characteristics  of  the  model 

What  has  been  presented'  here  is  an  ^J^f  ^^^^f  ^\t\°pJy-hand\c1p 
traditional  testing  t^rocedures  with  ftarded  and  multiply  nanaxc  pp^ 
students.    Citing.  Hobbs  (1975)  one  final  time;  .  • 

"The  routine  use  of  inteiligence  tests... in  the  schools 

-  is  not  defensible.    Opting  S  foal  o^ 
maximum- organizational  efficiency  should  be  the  goal  ot 
X  spools/  Schools  should  Have  resources  sufficient 
S  aUoS  ev^ryone  to  .demonstrate  his  competence  through 

■     ierforSante.    -mere  is  little  justification  for  relying 

-  5n  aTedieiion  of  performance  (an  intelligence  test, 
?Sr  eS^ple)  when  performance  itself  can  be  the  bas^s  for 
classification  -  should^assincation.  m  fact,  be 
required."  (p.  48)       (j  -a' 

In  addition   it  is  exp'ected  that  utilizing  the  Ludents  •  acquisition 
obfeeufes  aSd  the  speeS  of  that  acquisition  will  result  in  more 
Accurate  and  useful  Ways  of  describing  students. 

Finally,  and  in  summary,  it  is  suggested  that  the  model  incorporates 
the  following  positive  attributes: 

•  roai  nriented  -  The  model  delineates  .and  implements  specific 
IducatlonarobjectLes  at'the  time  students  enter  programs,  and 
^oSriotrnUor  and  change  program  objectives  relative  to 
Student  performance. 

Ecological  -  Tbe  model  always  evaluates  students-  performances  in 

•  the  context  of  their  total  environment. 

home,  work,  recreation). 

Dynamic  -  The  mod|l  provides"  for  intervention  .whenever  students • 
iSi^s  .fe  queslioned  and  program  changes  as  indicated. 

*     ThP  mciel  views  evaluation  as  broadly  based  using  all 
performances  in/post-school  settings. 

Conserving^e  model  provides  for  the  collection,  storage,  and 
retrie^^  of  relevant  data. 


{ippendix  A 


PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT 

Clarence  DeSpain  and  Weston  Williams 

The  model  is  portrayed  in  Figure  7  and  basically  consists  of 
even  steps: 

1.  "  Box  A:    Prior  to  fcirmally  assessing  students,  become 

familiar  and  comfortable  with  them.    Informally  assess 
students'  skills  and  what  environmental  events  control 
'  their  behavior.    Use  information  from  this  informal 
^sessment  to  determine  optimal  assessment  conditions. 

2.  Box  B;    Assessment  Level  I  -  Assess  one  or  more  objectives 
from  .the  skill  sequence  under  optimal  but  controlled  con- 
ditions. *If  students  fail  the  objective,  go  to  Box  D 
(Assessment  Level  II);  if  they  pass,  go  to  Box  H  (check 
for  functional  use) , 

3.  Box  D:    Assessment  Level  II  -  If  students  could  not  perform 
the  skills  required  by  an  objective  in  Level  I  assessment, 
assess  students*  behavior  under  varied  conditions  to  deter- 
mine under  what  conditions  (e.g.,  cues,  models,  prompts, 
reinfbrcement)  they  can  perform  the  skills.    Use  informa- 
tion from  this  assessment  to  develop  an  instructional 
strategy. (Box  F) . 

4.  Box  P:    Teach  students  the  target  skills.  ^ 

5.  Box  H:    Assess  student  mastery  of  skills.    First  verify  that 
'  *      they  can  use  the  skill  in  the  performance  of  functional 

tasks  which  fi^equently  occur  (e.g.,  setting  the  table, 
dressing).    If  they  use  the  skill  across  functional  tasks, 
formally  check  skill  performance  across  persons,  materials, 
settings  and  language  cues  (Box  I) .  ^ 

6.  Box  I:    Verify  student  performance  of  skills  across  persons, 
materials,  settings  and  language  cues. 

7.  Box  J:    Review  (reassess)  student  skill  performance. 

Note:    This  is  a  part  of  the  broader  paper  titled,  "Skill  Sequence 
and  Curriculum  DeveXopment:    Application  of  a  Rudimentary  Developmental- 
MalSh  Skill  Sequence  in  the  Instruction  and  Evaluation  of  Severely  Handi- 
capped Students."    Weston  Williams,  Peggy  Coyne,  Clarence  DeSpain, 
Fran  Johnson,  Nancy  Scheuerman,  Jacalyn  Stengert,  Barbara  Swetlick, 
and  Robert  York. 
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In  our  judgement  the  evaluation  model  has  the  following  attributes: 

Validity  -  Tho  model  measures  student  perfomance  through  criterion 
based  objectives  under  optimal  student  performance  conditions. 

Reliability  -  The  model  provides  fdr  confirmation  of  Wudent 
performance  across  person,  setti^s,  and  materials. 

^Generalizability  -  The  model/can  be  a^lbpted  for  use  across  a  wide 
variety  of  instructional  p;rograms.  /  '         ,  . 

Ecological  -  The  model /insures  ftmctional  performance  of  skills 
acrass  the  total  of^jrfie  studeijif's  envirqjtraent, 

*  Conserving  -  The  model  allows  for  an  orderly  recording  of  achieve-- 
ment  and  rate  of  achievement  for  every  student  so  that  retrieval  of 
information  is  easily  achieved.  |j  '  . 

Flexible  -  The  model  encourages  all  key  figures  in  the  student.' s 
environment  to  be  evaluators. 

T<h»^ollowing  narrative  attempts  to  explain  the  flowchart.  The 
model  is  divided  into  two  broad  assessment  categories:    I)  Initial 
A3sessment,  which  includes  a  pre- assessment  inventory,  two  levels  of 
actual  assessment  and  a  teaching  strategy;  and  II)  Skill  Mastery 
Assessment,  which  includes  an  assessment  of  the  functional  use  of  a 
^kiU,  plus  assurance  that  the  skill  is  performed  across  persons,' cues, 
raaterials\ 

1/    Initial  assessment 

A.     Determii^tion  of  optimal  assessment  conditions 

Our  first  assimiption  is-  that  in  order  to  make  a  valid  assessment  of 
students'  performance  on  a  giv,en  objective,  we  must  provide  conditions 
that  will  elicit  the  students'  optimal  performance.    Thus,  it  is  important 
to  become  familiar  and  comfortable  with  students  before  you  begin  formally 
.evaluating  them.    This  will  allow  you  to  make  the  evaluation  situation 
pleasant  and  Wthreatening,  facilitating  a  valid  assessment  of  the 
students'  skills.    With  new  students  you  may  have  to  spend  several  days 
playing  with  tl>era  and  presenting  evaluation  ta§ks  informally.  Through 
informal, assessment,  prior  to  initial  assessment  Level  I,  attempt  to 
determine':  ^ 

1,      the  optimal  setting  for  administering  the  assessment  (e.g., 
perhaps  th6  tabl^  where^  stidents  usually  perfdrm  tasks); 

the  person  whom  i|  most  likely  to  elicit  optimal  performance 
from  the  students; 

3,  ^  materials  familiar  to  the?  students  which  should  potentially 
insure  optimal  performance; 
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5. 
6. 


potential  reinforcers  which  have,  in  .the  past  elicited  good 
performance;- 

language  cues'  tp  which  the  students  have  demonstrated  they  can 
correctly  respond;  ' 

a  style  of -task  presentation  (e.g.,  the  natural  style  of  the 
peS^for  whom  ?he  students  work  v^ell)  that  elicits  optimal 
performance  from. the  students.  ^ 

B.     Assessment:    Level  I 

Once  the  potentially  optimal  Snditions  have  been  delineated  an  ' 

assessment  of  one  (or  .oU  selected  obJ-^^-^-^j^tS^.^^^^rifal  per- 
Sntrolled  conditions  but  conditions  which  should  elicit  optimal  per 

formance.  ^ 

•C.      First  decision  point  (C^  or 

C      If  the  student  performs  the  objective (s)  at  a  predetermined 
aJceptabfe  criterion,  the  decision  (C,)  is  to  move  to  an  assessment 
of  skill  mastery  (H,  I„  J)  but  a^  a  later  date.  : 

C    -  If  the  student^does  not  perform  at  the  acceptable  criterion  in 
•      'Jve/l,  the  decision  (C2)  -  to  move  immediately  to  ^Level  II  of 
assessment  CD) •  ; 

Assessments    Level  II  . 

Tf  Students  could  not  perform  Skills  in  Level' I  assessment.  Level  II 
If  students  couia  1      H         ^^^ents'  performance  under  varied 
requires  the  ^-/"^^°^^J°^^^/3''^eiSorcers.'models  .  ptimes.  materials .  - 
conditions  Ce-g-.  varied  £g£,  £^^  ^^^^ent  can 

^ctly  Terforr-skiU  ?^e\tudents^  performance  in  various  conditions 
.should  be  carefully  recorded.  .  ^ 

E.'    Second  decision -point  (^i,  E2,  or  Es)^ 

P       If  Level  li  assessment  irr^Tcates  the  students  can  correctly 
pLfo™  a  skill  across  varied  conditions,  skill  mastery  may  be 
assessed"^ (H,  I,  J)*  ,        •  * 

\       If  students  can  alTNl east  partially  perform  the  skills  required 
E2  -  If  ^^"7''"  J^the  varied  conditions  which  produced 

under  varied  conditions,  me  vcixj.cu  .-  i  ci-ratpav  fF"! 

correct  performance  are  incorporated  into  a  teaching  strategy  (bj 

for  the  students. 

F,      If  it  is  found  that  students  cannot  perform  the  skills  re- 
Sa't^srudSlcln^ea"  Z^Aus  ra^uired  by  the  objective. 
F  ,     Teaching  strategy 


data  from,  the  LeVe 
instructional  program 
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G.     Third  decision  point  (G)  "  J 

When  students  demonstrate  that  they  have  learned  the  skills  required- 
by  the  objective  through  an  instructional  program,  skill  mastery  (H,  I, 
JJ  is  assessed. 

,         "  ■•         '  " 

c     *  II.    Skill  mastery  assessment 

Subsequent  to  instruction  ojji  an  objective  (F)  or  Acceptable 'performance 
in  Level  I  assessment  (B)  studojit's' .skill  mastery  is  assessed  (H,  I,  J). 


A  skill  may  be  ^uwtstSered  mastered  only  after  stu4ents  can  functionally 
use  the  skill  and  perform  the  skill  across  people,  settings,  language 
cues,  tasks  and  materials  which  frequently  occur.    At  this  point  it  is  ^ 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  skill  mastery  and  generalization.-* 
Generalization  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  when  after  students  have 
been  taught  to  perform  a  skill  across  a  limited  number,  of  people,  settings, 
language  cues,  and  tasks  without  further  instruction  they  perform  the 
skill  across  additional  settings,  people,  tasks  and  language  cues.  ^ 

Skill  mastery  may  be  Siit  does  not  have  to  be  the  same  as  s|^ill 
penerkUation.    Obviously,  if  after  instruction  across  a  limited  number 
of  settings,  people,  functional  tasks  and  language  cues  students  demon- 
strate skill  mastery  (generalize  the  use  pf  skills  across  additional  ^ 
ta^lts)  they  will  move  rapidly  through  the  skill  sequence.    Hov;ever,  the.  . 
possibility  exists  that  some  students  will  not  general ize-the  use  of  a 
sKill  '4nd  may  have  to  be  taught  to  perform  the  skill  across  all  the 
designated  seTTtings,  people,  functional  ^tasks  and  language  cues  before 

they  demonstrate  skill  mastery. 

'  -  g?  •         ,  • 

An  essential  component  of  facilitating  skill  mastery  should  be  the 
involvement  of  the  students',  parents  -or  guardians-.    That  is,  through  . 
parent  conferences  parents  should  help  thr^Eeacher  determine  the  skills 
their  children  are  being  taught.    In  addition,  parents  should  be  taught 
how  to  request  a^d  teach  their,  children  to  usb  the  skills  on  functional 
tasks  at  home.  .For  instance,  if  students  are  learning  one-to-one  corres- 
pondence, the  children^'s  parents  can  be  requesting  them  to  set  the  table 
at  home.    Tg  facilitate  the  parents'  learning  how  to  teach  and  require 
their  children  to  useoskills  at  home  periodic  workshops  can  be  held 
where  parents  and  teachgprs  go  over  the  curriculum  and  procedures  for 
adapting  it  tp  functional  home- living  tasks. 

H.      Functipnal  use  ,  ^  .  . 

/  HiJnibst  critical  feature  pf  the  raedel  is  (H)  the  assessment  pf 
sttidents'  fiinctipnal  use  of  a  skill.    The  teacher  with  assistance  frpm 
students'  pkrents  pr  guardians  shPuld  repprt  what  functipnal  tasks 
students  perfprm  a  skill  acrpss.    The  report  shpuld  indicate  what  cues 
the  perfprraance  Pf  tasks  (e.g.,  the  task  itself,  verbal  language  cues) 
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to  be  appropriate. 

Task  Setting 


Less 

tasks 

eues 

dates 

/ 
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More  / 

tasks 

cues 

dates 
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tasks 
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dates 
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dates 
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One -Many 

tasks 
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dates 

Sortifig 

tasks 
cues* 
dates 

_i  —    -  — 

\ 
\ 
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If  the  data  indicates  thit  over  time  a  student  performs,  a  skill 

mented  (I).  ,  . 

I.      nnnfi^nnatrion  of  sKill  performance  across  peoElg^.settin^^ 

and  language  cues  *  . 

c^„rlent<;  are  raquii4d  to  demonstrate  that  the/  can  perform  a  skill 

fSg'thf  siidrtTi  perfo™  a  skill  -oss  functional  tasks  and  across 
persons,. materials,  language  cues,  and  settings. 

J.  -  Review  points  "  '  . 

'  ^       .  ,,f  skills  should  be  periodically  assessed,  . 

^      Students  ^  mastery  of  reassessment  and  reporting^f 

reassessed  and  reported.  The  ^-ssessmeni,  quarte> 
Lill  mdstery  sholzld  coincide  with:        P^^^f  ^^^Sro^^ 

mastery  to  list  at  least:  '  ^  . 


For  what  people  a  student  pelrforms  the  skill;  4 
In  what  settings  a  student  performs  the  skill; 
Across  what  materials  a  student  will  perform  the  sJcill; 
In  response  to  what  language  cues  a  student  wilt  perform  the 
skill; 

Across  what  functional  tasks  a  s^dent  has  demonstrated  that 
he/she  can  perferm  the  skill. 

Student 'pei'fo™^^®  ^^^^        ^®  summarized  on  a  student^valuation 
sheet  (l^eport  card)  of  t^he  following  form. 


1. 
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3. 
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Thia  information  can  then  be  used  £or  at  least  the  following 
purposes: 

1,  Reporting  'to  parents  and  the  school  system  a  student's  prOi;ress. 

2.  Assessing  a  student's  rat5e  of  progress.    That  is,  ho\>.  fast  a 
student  is  progressing  through*  the  skill  sequonco. 

3,  /^vrfluating  the  skill  sequence,    Tliat  is,  if  data  from  many 
v.  students  indicate^s  that  most  students  are  requiring  an  unusual 

amount  of  instriiction  to  master  a  skill,  it  n\i\y'  be  that  the 
skill  sequence  fails  to  delineate  appropriate  prorequisitcs^or 
instructional  procedures  necessary  for  the  acqu^isition  of  th;it 

skill.  f  ^  \ 

4.  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  -of  a  teacher '"s^  program.     If  a 
teacher  is  moving  his/her  students  tjirough  skills  at  an  unusually 
rapid  pace,  the  teacher  may  request  that  his/her  ini^t ruct lonal 
program  be  closely  evaluated  to  determine  \^/hy  it  is  usually 
effective  so  that  other>  may  emulate  it.     ConvcM-se  ly ;  it  a  > 
data  indicates  that  studciits  are  mastering  few  or  no  skill,s,  a 
teacher  may  request  that  a  teacher  who  is  experiencing  more 
success  help  him/her  restructure  his/her  program  or  request 

•that  a  curriculum  specialist  evaluate  the  program. 

■  h 

Evidence  of  generalization 

 F  

Concurrent  to  artd  following  instruction  ot^  a  skill   (F)  persoiv^  m 
the  students*  environment  should  be  aware  of  the  instructional  objectives 
and  recprd  (anecdotally)  any  evid(>ncc  of^  general  i  zation  of  the  skill' 
being  taught, 

I;nportance  of  the  time  line 

There  is  an  emphasis  on  recording  rate  of  student  progress  thrqu.ch  . 
critical  objectives.    This  provides  information  on  student  learning     ^  { 
rates      Student  learning  rates  arc  'critical   in  that  they  can  be  used-  to 
make  statements  (predictions)  concerning  a  student's  learning  potent^^ 
(rates)       Information- on  what  skills  students  can  perform  and  student 
acquisition  rates  can  be  used  in  the  stead  of  traditional  testing  [e.g., 
IQ    achievement  tests).    We'believJ  this  informat ion^wi 1 1  be  more  valid 
and  viable  than  information  glearcd  through  traditigmil  evahration. 

Conservation  of  accumulated  data 

<^ 

Finally,  the  model  lends  itself  to  the  conserving  tstoring  ;ind  . 
retrieving)  of  critical  data  and  potentially' provides  useful  data  to  all 
who  have  use  for  it  (parent^,  teachers,  administrators,  psycholop sts) . 
The  chart  portrayed  below  (Figure  8)  is  for  use  with  the  evaluation 
model,  presented.     It  is  included  with  the  caution  that  neither  it  nor 
th-e  model  has  been  given  longitudinal  testing  in  the  classroom. 

-V  .  ' 
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.    ^  APPENDIX  B 

^  M,A,Z,E,  PROGRAM  ' 

^^  SCREE>31NG 

"    Clarence  DeSpain  and  Lis'beth  Vincent 
Identifyir^ata 

A.  Cljild^s  Name     ^    ^        '  F.      Legal  Guardian 
D.O.B,               Sex  '  Address 

B.  '     District  of  Residence  Telephone 

G.  Parent 

C-      Past  School  Placements    •  ' 

D%      Past  Re-sidential  Placements  Telephone 
^     .  '  '      ■   H.      Lives  with 


Past  Foster  Placements 


Address 

Telephone 

Relationship 


Medical  and  Psych-social  Information 
A.      Primary  physicians,  clinics,  agencies 

1. 
2. 

B-      Physical  and/or  sensory  impairments,  seizures 


Permission  to 


Medications 

1. 

2. 

Prosthetics 

1. 

2, 


By  Whom 


When 
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^  E.  Wheelchair 

1.  needs  pusher    *  ^ 

2.  transfers  self   * 

0*        .    '"^        3.      propels  self   

III.  Mobility 

A.  General  -  Comments 
1.      has  head  9ontrol 
2^     sits  supported 

3.  sits  unsupported  . 

4.  ,  creeps  or  cravjls 

5.  stands  supported 
-  6.      stands  unsupported 

7..      walks  supported  * 
.V    8.  .  vtfalks  unsupported 
9.      climbs  stairs 
,/  '       /  ^*  P®^  tread    ^  ^ 

b.      one  per  tread  ^ 
.10*      runs>  .  <■ 

^  ^11.      jumps         .         '  * 

'         12.      uses  bike,  trike,  etc. 

B.  Can  participate  in  gym 
1 .  restrictions 


ERIC 


■     ■  95 

IV.    Self  Help  '  , 

A.     Toileting  Comments 

1.      diapered  ^  ^ 

"   2.      dry  for  a  time 

3.     indicates  v/hen  wet  ^ 

4n.      indicates  when  wants  to  go  '  ,      ,  ^ 

5.  >  tcjileted  on  schedule  |^ 
6/     occasional  accidents 
'  7.^  independent 
B.  Feeding, 

1.  general 

a.      held  and  bottle  fed 
y  b.      finger  feeds         ,  '( 

c.  uses  spoon  assisted 

d.  ^uses  spoon  (.unassisted 

e.  u$es  cup '^sisted 
~*                        £.      uses  cup /^assisted 

g.  needs  to  be  fed 

h.  •  independent 
•    2.      diet  restrictions 

3.  time  required  to  eat  (neatness)  ^  , 

4.  consistency  of  food 

5.  specific  difficulties  ^  , 


1:02 


C.  Dressing  Comments 
ll'  *  general        ^  .  , 

a.  .  dressed  by  caretaker 

» 

b.  child  help's  caretaker 

c.  ^  takes  off  clothes 

d.  puts  <J|4  clothes  ^ 

Ml 

e.  fasteners  '  . 

f.  independent  *  ' 
2.      type  of  clothing  child  v/ears 

D.  Personal  Hygiene 

1.  general 

a.  v/ashes  hands 

b.  v/ashes /^f  ace 

c.  brushes  teeth 

d.  takes  bath  assisted 
.e.      takes  bath  unassisted 

£.      has^  beguR  menstruating 

g.  indicates  vjhen  menstruating 

h.  cares  for  own  menstruation 

2.  special  needs 

E.  -     Bedtime  and  Sleeping 

1,  general 

a.  bedtime  pattern 

b.  sleep  pattern 

c.  xising  pattern 

d.  napping  1 

2.  specific 'difficulties  ^ 
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Social  and  Recreational 
A,      Appropriate  Behaviors 

1,  eye  contact 

2.  smiles 

3       accepts  physical  contact 

4.  initiates  physical  contact 

5.  imitated  others 

6.  complies  to  reasonable  requests 

7.  plays  with  toys,  puzzles,  etc, 

8.  plays  vjith  peers 

9.  watches  TV 

10.  plays  organized  games 

11.  good  social  communication 

12.  uses  free  time  constructively 

B.  Inappropriate  Behaviors 

1.  isolates  and'/or  stereotypes^  - 

2.  hurts  self 

^         3.      hurts  others 

4.  has  tantrums 

5.  runs  av/ay 

C.  Knoi^m  Social  or  Other  Problems 
Parent  Management  Techniques 


Comments 
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VI.   ^peech  and  Language 
A.  general 

1.  babbles,  uses  jargon 

2.  uses  gestures  to  communicate 
^  or  indicate  needs 

3.  understands  parent  gestures 

4.  understands  what  parent  says 

5.  follows  request  for: 


Comments 


a, 
b. 
c. 

e. 
f. 


no 

sit  down 
come  here 
stay  here 


6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


\ 


Stop 
•give  me 
follov^^s  complex  directions 
uses  single  words  such  as: 
uses  sentences  such  asf 
has  good  verbal  communication  skills 


B.      Specific  Speech  or  Language  Problems: 


ERIC 


Ace 


VII.  TjcaditionaW  Academics  Comments 
A,  •  general  '  ' 

V 

t 

1,  knows  (or  can  indicate) 
a.  colors 

^      •  b.  shapes 

c ,  numbers 

d,  letters  ^ 

e,  vjords 

.  f,      common  objects 

2,  listens  to  stories 

3,  ,  looks  at  books 

4,  identifies  picture^ 

5,  reads 
6i  v/rites  name 

7,  v/rites  other  words  or  sentences 

8,  counts  to:  ' 
9-  adds  '  -  ' 

10^  subtracts 

11.  tells  time 

■   '    fe.      Specific  Academic  Problems: 
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VIII.    Home  and  Coimnunity  Living^Skills 
A. 


mments 


general 

1'. 

makes  bed  with  assistance 

2. 

makes  bed  without  assistance 

3. 

sets  table 

4. 

clears  table 

5. 

washes  dishes 

6. 

vacuums 

7. 

dusts  / 

8. 

feeds  pets 

9. 

makes  own  snacks 

10. 

puts  avjay  clothes,  toys,  etc. 

11. 

takes  out  th,e  trash 

12. 

works  on  the  yard  ' 

15. 

rides  bus 

14. 

goes  to  store  (uses  money) 

15. 

goes  to  movies,  concerts,  etc 

16. 

moves  about  the  neighborhood 

safely 

Other 

J? 

B. 

C.      Specific  Problems: 
fx.    Parental  Expectations 


A.  Short  Jexm 

B.  Long  Term 
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*  .  APPENDIX  C 

M-TEAM  RROCEDURE  AND  PROPOSED  REVISION 
*  Clarence  DeSpain  .and -Eve  Gadberry 

Receiving  phase 

1,     A  referral  is  received  at  any  source. 


2. 
3, 


a.  Central  office  is  notified  (on  form)  and' basic  informa- 
tion is  logged. 

b.  A  program  coordinator  is  asked  to  adt  upon  the  referral. 

The  program  cooxdinatbr  assigns,  a  case"  manager . 

The  case  raanageif  meets  with  the  family,  fills  out  a  screener, 
obtains  needed  forms  and  collects  available  data. 


4.      Waiting  period:    up  to  10- days. ^ 
Evaluation  phase 
5. 


The  case  manager,  evaluatbr,  and  pifogram  coordinator  meet  to 
ao  the  "referral  review"  of  available  data  and  to  determine 
vvhich  disciplines  will  be  required  during  the  evaluation 
phase.  '  - 

6  The  case  manager  (or  his  secretarial  aide)  will  make  available  . 
copies  of  'all  relevant  data,  including  screener,  to  members  of 
the  M-teamT" 

7  Case  manager  sche4ules  pre- evaluation  meeting  of  involved 
disciplirfes,  allowing  at  least^24  hours  for  ^eaxa  to- read 
material.     (In  the  event  that  there  are  no  records  available, 
case  manager  will  prese^it  screener  at  the  time  of  pre-evaluation 
team  meeting  in  order  to  facilitate  decision-making.) 

3 

'&.      Pre-evaluation  meeting  where:  .  ' 

a.     M-teara  reviews  data  together  (general). 

b       each  discipline  presents  information  deemed  necessary  for 

placement  but  not  in  the  record,  and-proposes  procedures 

for  obtaining  that  data. 
•  c.      disciplines  clear  any  overlaps  amonjl  themSelveg. 
d'      case  manager  prepares  an  informal  agenda— order,  pro- 
' .  ,  cedure,  content,  and  time  required,, constructed  from  b. 

and  c.  above.  ' 
e       case  manager  insures  that  the  agenda  and  time,  of  evaluation 

reaches  multi-disciplinary  unit  at 'time  of  evaluation; 

and  that  the  parents  have  the  same  agenda,  date,  time^ 

and  placeo  '  *    •  , 


'*"Days,"  to  date,  refers  to  working  days. 


9.      Case  manager  contacts  family  gind  schedules  an  evaluation 
c      ^     session.  .  *  * 

.10..     Initial  evaluation  session' is  completed.     If  necessary, 
follow-up  'sessions  are  scheduled, and  completed. 

Red'dtomendation  phase 

11.      IVithin  three  days  following  cx>mpletion  of  evaluation,  the  team 
,    '    ^       meets  to  formulate  rlecommen^ations  and  provide  supportive  data 
in  writing  l^fhich  the  case  managei^  compiles  and  formalizes. 

12:  '  Case  manager  reports  findings  .to  coordinator  for  decision,- 
— making. 

13.      Case  manag.er  schedules  a  meeting  with  the  family  to  discuss 
'      recommendations .  . 

Placemei^t  phase  ^  ^  ^     ,  -  ' 

•  •  ,       .  '  ■,,  ■ 

■     14»,     Meet.irig  with  th^  family  is  Completed.    Family  signs  Mrteam 

report  indicating  either  agjeement  or  disagreement  with  the'' 
recbmmendatiotis  and  placement.    At  this  meeting,, if  parents 
are  in  "agreement  wit^i  the.  designated  placement  ,\ , student  enroll 
ment  forms  and  bus  forms  are  cmipleted  and  parekts -^iven  the 
medical-physical  form  to  be  completed  by  their  family  doptor  . 
and  orders  for  therapy, if  appropriate,    the  principal;  of 'the 
designated  school  should  be  informed  of  the  new.  enrollment  and 
forms  particular  to  that' school  also  filled  out  by  the  parents 

15.  Case  manager  Submits^  M-team  repart  signed  hj^jj^  -flpily  to 
coordinator  for  final  initiai4ng.  j^Xl^l  ' 

16.  Coordinator  ha^  copies  JfeLstributedL  to  the^  follavjihg:. 


a.  c^tral  files,  i^*]l.:W  S 

b.  DPiu  along  , with  the  psychologist's  xe^ott  a^  individual 
enrollment  request  for  all  orthopedic  children  and  others 

*   ^  if  sVate  class  lists  have  alreaciy  been  submitted, 

c.  designated  school, 

^d.      originator  of  the  M-team  repbrjtv 

'l7.  .  Child  begins  school.    ^  ^  , 

Diagnostic  and' review  phasis 

18.      Re-revieiT'^Ss^ays  following  plaQ^mant.    M-team  melber^  will 
su|)port  or  revise  original  recqt|mendatipns  fil  that  time. 
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COMMUNltY  TRAJ^SPOT^liATION:    TEACHING  SEVERELY  MNDICAPPED  " 
"       STUDENTS  TO  RIDE  A  PUBLIC  BUS  SYSTEM  > 

J         Nick  Certo,  Ridhard  Schwartz,  and  Lou  Brown^      ,  ^ 

'Madison  "Public  Schools  and  University  of  Wisconsin'^ 

Abstract:    Ten  severely  handicapped  students  were  tafught  to  Use, 
independently  a  public  bus  system  in  Madison,  Wisconsin^  to  obtain 
food,  clothing,  recreation  and  medical  and  dental  assistance.    The  • 
program  i^as  comprised  of  two  skill  levels:    1)  choosing  and  riding 
buses-  to  destinations  supplied  by  teachers;  and  2)  choosing  and 
riding  buses  to  destinations  determined  by  students.    All^ten  students* 
perlforme^fl  at  criterion  on  the  skills  taught  within  the  first  level, 
but  only  six  students  performed  at  criterion  on  the  skills  taught 
idLthin         second  levql.    In  addition,  it  appea^red  that  some  of  the 
skills  Ijaught  were  functional  across  varying  bus  riding  conditions 
in  that  students  manifested  skills  in  situations  in  which  they  did  . 
not  receive  instruction. '  .Included  in  the  program  are  r.elatively 
detailed  task  analysis  and  descriptions  of  the  instructional 
materials  and  teachiifg  procedures  utilized. 


•'^The  authors  wish  to  thank  Alan  Ginsberg  for  his  help  in  organizing 
and  implementing  the  video  tape  components  of  this  program. 

^The  development  and  dissemination  of  this  paper  was  supported  in  part 
by  Madison  Public  Schools,  Federal  Contract  No,  0EC-0-74--7993^,  and  in 
part  by  Grant  No.  OEG-0-73-6137  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
from  the  Department  of  HEW,  Bureau       Educq^fion  for  the  Handicapped, 
Division  of  Training  Programs,  Wash^ffigton,  D.C. 
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Introduction 


This,  program  vms  designed  to  teach  severely  handicapped  students 
^o  ride  a  public  bus  system  independently.    Bus  riding  ^^as  taught  as 
a  functional  skill  which  might  provide  a  means  to  obtain  such  vital 
commodities  as  food 5  clothing,  recreation,  and  m^^ic43;  and  dentaL 
assistance.    The  students  who  particij)ated  rangecl-  in  age  from  14  through 
18  and  V7pre  enrolled  in  Badger  School,  a  self-contained  public  school 
for  severely  handicapped  students  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

This  program  can  be  viex^ed  as  comprising  tvjo|skill  levels.  V^ithin 
the  first  level  (Phases  I,  11  &  III)  students  were  taught  to  ride  city  < 
buses  to  specific  destinations  supplied  by  the  classroom  teacher*  The 
second'  level  (Phase  IV)  entails  more  complex  skills  in  that  it  was 
•essentially  a  problem  solving  component  designed  tb  accommodate  to 
individual  current  and  future  transportation  heeds.    Stated  another 
way,  Phase  IV  i^asi  an  attempt  to  control^for  the  possibility  of  a  \ 
student  becoming  dependent  upon  the  particular  instructional  materials 
and  -teacher  assistance  used  in  Phases  I,  /II  &  III.<^  This  assistance, 
of  course,  ^^rbuld  not  be  present  in,  or  may  not  be  relevant  future 
transportation 'settings .  <i 

Obvious;^,  functional  "bus.  riding  skills  are  only -one  of  many  very  - 
complex  skiljp^lusters  that  severely  handicapped  individuals  must 
acquire  in  6rd^  to  apt  independently  an'd  efficiently  in  diverse, 
demanding,  complex,  changing  community  environments.    Thus,  the  skills 
^referrecl  to  here  should  be  viewed  only  as  components  of  a  more  cofhpre- 
hensive  and  complex  independent  community  functioning  curriculum. 

Hov7ever,  ps  part  of  an*  independent  community  functioning  curriculum 
this  program  attempted  to  provide  severely  handicapped  students  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  use  one  mode  of  transportation  (buses)  in^rder 
to  get  to  grocery  stoffes,  doctor  offices,  theaters,  restaurants  and  S 
parks.    OtheS-  programs,  some  already  operative,  have  T)een  designed  to  ^ 
'  teach  "fhese  students  to  use  such  facilities  opce  they  arrive,  to  use 
money  to  make  purchases,  to  tell  time  so  that  they  can  determine  when 
a  movie  begins  or  when  to  honor  a  doctor ^s  appointment,  etc. 

Problems  inherent  in  the  complexities -created  by  changing  community 
environments  surfaced  continucflly.    The  Madison  Metro  bus  system, 
although  a  good  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  buses 
in  operation,  coverage  of  the  city  and  hours  per  day  in  service,^  has 
many  inconsistencies.    Many  nonhandicapped  persons  may  adapt  to  these 
inconsistencies  ^^rith  little^  if  any^  disruption.    Most  severely  handi- 
capped students,  however,  must  be^  taught  how  to  adapt  to  them.  For 
example,  Madison  feus  stops  generally  haVe  a  peyrticular  sign  stationed 
at  a  painted  curb •    At  a  number  of  bus  stops,  though,  the  format  of' 
the  sifflis  vary;  the  curbs  are  not  painted  or  painted  in  a  variety  of 
colors!  and  bus  stop  signs  are  not  always  placed  in  the  same  part  of 
a  city  block. 

■•  ^ 

Attempts  were  not  made  to  teach  students  to  adapt  to. all 
inconsistencies  they  might  possibly  encounter.    However  attempts  \<iere 
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made  to  provide  some^^experiencp/with  potential  problems'' by  occasionally  ^ 
placing  students  in  inconsistent  situations  as  they  rode  buses  and    i  ; 
aXlovjing  them  to*  make  errors.  " It"  >7as.  hoped  that  with  repeated  inter- 
irctions  they  would  adapt  to  many  realtor  potential  problem  situations 
across  a  variety  of  bus  riding^conditions. 

•    The  structure^ of  T:he  bus  system  was  riot  t)ie  only  source  of  problems. 
Since*  the  moat  important  phases  of  the  progtam  involved  the  students 
•riding  an- actual  city  bus,  large  l?locks  of  time  had  to  be. spent  outside  . 
the  classroom.    This,  of  course,  reduced' the  time  available  for  acquiring 
other  equally  important  skills.    Generally  an  afternoon  school  session 
(approximately  three  hours)  vjas  required  to  complete  one  round  trip 
on  a  city,  bus  and  the  return  to  school.    In  an  effort  to  attenuate 
this  problem  a  video  tape  component  was  developed  in  vvhi-ch  studonts      •  • 
were  presented  with  video  tapes  of  bus  routes ° in  an  attempt  to  feduce  ' 
the,  need  fox  teachers  riding  with  and  pointing  out  varipus  destinations 
when  instruction  on  a  real  bus  route  vvas  in  progress. 

The  extent  to  \^hich  parents  vjould  allow  thei^  children  j6  use  the 
buses  iTidependently  once  they  learned  the  skills  was  also  an(  issue  of 
concern.    The  classroom  teacher  hoped  to  circumvent  possihle\difficulties 
'in  this  area  by  continually  explaining  the  goals  and  proceaureiRof  the 
program  to  the  parents.    Parents  were  also  informed  of  their  children's  . 
progress,  in  related  programs  that  were  being;, implemented  \-^ich  wjuld 
eventually  require  a  transportation  componefft  for  their  completion. 
This  vjqs"  done  to  stress  further  the  functional  aspect  of  bus  riding 
to  :the  students  and  to  demonstrate  their  safe,  (^ff icient  and  competent 
use  of  this  mode  of  transportation  for  their  parents.    Fqx  example, 
parents  were         abreast  of  their  childrens'  progress  in  a  program 
designed  to  teack  the  arrang|.ng  and  keeping"  of  extra-school  social 
appointments  with  classmates.    Ultimately,  the  means  by  which  students 
would  keep  these  appointments  would  be  the  public  bus  system.    In  this 
way  additional -independent  community  functioning  skills  were  taught, 
extending  and  emphasizing  potential  use^  of  public  buses  while  hopefully 
dispelling  parental  ^ears.    .        .  f 

The  school. principal,  realizing  the  potential  importance  of 
independent,  transportation  skills,  was  quite  cooperative.    Money  was 
made  available  fo  lielp  implement  the  program;  time  away  from  school 
was  allowed  and  supported;  etc.    Thus,  many  potential  administrative 
concerns  which  often  impede  programs  such  as  this  were  avoided. 

•     '  Finally,  although  this  program  was  designed  for  use  within  the  ^ 
Madison  Metro  bus  system, j^opefully  it  can  be  modified  and  used,  to  ^ 
teach  severely  handicapped  students  to  ride  bus  systems  in  other 
cities  with  a  minimal  araouftt  of  difficulty. 
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Method 

Students  (Ss)       .      .    ^  ^   .  , 

The  ten  Ss  who  participated  in  the  program* were  enrolled  in 
classes  for  the  severely  handicapped  at  Badger  School,  a  public  school 
'in  Madison,  VJisc^jCisin.  '  Chronological  ages  ranged  from"  14.4  to  18.8 
years  (X  CA  =  17.0);    Fuli  scale  intelligence  test  scores  from  eithei: 
the  Weschler  Igtellifence  Scale  for  Children  (V/ISC)  or  Stanford  Binet 
(Fo3?m  L-M)  ranged  from  47  through  75  (X  IQ  =  50.0).    Medical  and 
psychological  classifications  included  DovTn^s  Syndrome,  Athetoid 
Cerebral  Palsy,  hearing  impaired,  'schizophrenic,  brain  damaged  and 
severe  seizure  involvement. 

General  Instructional  Procedures 

^  Teaching  Procedures 

A.  The  teacher  (J)  presented  each  cue  once.    If  S  responded 
correctly,  T  follov^ed  each  correct  response  mth  p3raise. 

B.  If  S  did  not  respond,  T  repeated  the  cue.    If  S  still 
did  not  respond,  T  repeated  the  cue  and  modeled  the 
correct  response.  .T  then  presented  the  cue  again, 
^is  procedure  i^as  repeated  until  S  emitted  the  correct 
response.    A  correct  response,  when  using  this  procedure, 
was  follo^^?ed  by  praise.  >/  ' 

C.  If  T  presented  a  cue  and  S  responded,  incora^ctly,  T 
^  ^                quicldy  said,  "No."    T  then  implemented  {Procedure  B 

above . 

D.  During  baseline  trials  T  presented  a  cue  and  made  the 
phrase  "Thank  you"  contingent  upon  correct,  incorrect 
or  no  responses. 

Data^  Collection  and  Criterion  Performance 


l^/hether  during  baseline  or  teaching  trials,  each  correct  or 
incorrect  response  vjas  recorded  on  a  data  sheet  (See  Appendix  IV). 
In  'addirfiLon,  if  S  failed  to  emit  a  response,  an  incorrect  response  ' 
was  recorded,    l^en  S^  responded  correctly  after  a  correction  s^  ^ 
procedtire\  \<Jas  employed,  no  data  was  recorded.    A  criterion  of 
three  consecutive  correct  occurrences  of  each  response^  or  sequence 
of  responses  without  assistance  from  T  was  required  before  S  was 
judged  to  have  mastered  the  slcill  or  skills  of  a  particular  phase 
or  step. 

AAt^the  beginning  of  each  ne\^  phase  and  step  baseline  information 
was  secured.    Baseline  measures  consisted  of  a  presentation  of  all 
the  cues  in  a  particular  step  for  three  consecutive  trials.    If  S  ^ 
performed  at  criterion  during  baseline  trials,  instruction  \^;as  not 
considered  necessary.    If  S  responded  incorrectly,  he/she  received 
instruction  after  the  three  baseline  trials  were  completed. 

During  teaching  components  of  a  particular  phase  or  step,-  if 
S  responded  correctly  to  all  the  cues  for  three  consecutive  trials, 
.  he/she  had  reached  criterion  and  moved  on  to  the  next  step. 
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Materials 

buzzer  -  12v  D..C. 
rope 

cardboard  •  * 

paint  "  V7hite^  gr&y^  blue,  black,  red  . 

red  and  yellov?  adhesive  tape 

3x6  index  cards  without  lines  ♦  ^ 

picture  of  a  Madison  Metro  Bus 

■    •  dTarin  of  the  o.^      Hadi.o„,  Wisconsin 

vpDoden  poles 

combinations  of  15  and  25  cents 
videotape  recorder  -  , 
videotape  camera  •  r 

■batteries  (Size  D) 
continuous  contact  switches 
videotape  monitor 

vailous  lengthf  of  electrical  VTire 

light  bulbs  (small  6v  D.C.) 

«)  "  , 

A  Simulated  cardboard  Madison  Metro  bus  i^as  constructed  for  use 
in  the  classroom.    This  bus  was  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  functional 
facsimile  of  a  city  bus  (6'  x  12'  x  5  1/2')  although  it  was  stationary 
ihe  ius  was  painted  white,  blue  and  gray     Seats  were  Placed  inside 
•  the  bus.    The  interior  also  contained  a  black  coin  box    a  driver  s 

seat  with  a  steering  wheel  and  gauges  dra^m  on  cardboard  placed  in  , 
'  Sont  of  it    and  a  buzzer  which  was  connected  to  a  rope  running  the 
length  of  the  bus.    A  bus  stop > was  constructed  outside  the  bus.  ^It 
ionsSted  of  red  and  yellow  tape  attached  to  the  floor  to  simulate 
?Se  coloring  of  the  curb  at  som^"  bus  stops  along  with  a  sign  that 
•  .l^  X.  Parking  Bus  Stop,"  in  red  letters  on  a  white  background. 

Vocabulary  words  taught  during  various  steps  in  the  program  were 
printed  individually  on»white  index  cards,    lUese  cards  were  also 
Ssed  for  the  printing  of  individual  bus  rbute  cards  (Appendix  I). 
S^e  bus  rou?e'card  wL  printed  for  each  bus  route.    A  bus  route  card 
consisted  of  the  names-  of  the  bus  route  going  to  and  coming  from 
"SpiSi  Park.-'S    It  also  listed  the  names  of  five  places  S  could  go 
to  along  ea&h  route. 


3..CaDitol  Park-  and  "Capj-tol  Square"  will  be  used  interchangeably _ 
thromhout  the  program.    Ti)gse  words  refer  to  the  circular  drive  in 
Sr^n?S  of  MadlLn  whe^Tthe  State  Capitol  building  is  located 
and  where  all  the  Madison  Metro  bus  routes  originate  and  end. 
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Program  Designn-gnd  Task  Analysis 

\ 


\ 


Phasfes :  ' 

I:       Teaching  Ss  to  rid^  a 'simulated  city  bus  in  the  classroom. 

II:     Teaching  Ss  selected  places  in  the  city  of  Madison 
where  food,  clothing,  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  other  services  could  be  obtained,  and  to  deteinnine 
what  bus  to  t^k§  in  order  to  reach  those  places  from 
Capitol  Park. 

Ill:    Teaching      Ss      .  to  ride  an  actual  city  bus  'to  and  - 
from  Capitol  Park  to  obtain  the  food,  clothing^  „ 
recreation  opportunities  or  other  services  listed 
^  on  the  bus  route'cSfas . 

^  IV:     Teaching      Ss       to  determine  what  buses  to  take  to 
places  that  4o  not  appear  on  bus  route  cards. 

I  '  ' 

Phase  I:    Teaching  Ss  to  ride  a  simulated  city  bus  in  the  classroom. 

Step  1  -  S^  tells  T  the  differences  between  a  school,  bu^  and 
a  city  bus  and  what  is  meant  by  the  terra  destination. 

Step  2  -  £  labels  the  various, parts  of  a  Madison  Metro  bus, 
recognizes  a  bus  stop  and  demonstrates  knowledge  of  the 
student  fare. 

Step  3  -vSemits  the  following  behaviors  in  sequence  af^r 
T's  cues  Havp  been  faded  using  a  simulated  Madison  Merro  bus: 

■ .  ■ 

a.  S  says  where  he/she  waxits  to  go  ^ 

b.  3^  waij^s  to  a  bus  stop 

c.  S^  waves  bus  to  a  stop 

d.  ^  Spreads  destination  sign  on  froiit  of  bus 

e.  S  enters  the  bus  by  front  door 


r 


f.    S^  hands  the  driver  the  bus  route  card  and  says  2^  "Let 
me  off  near  .'^ 


g.  .  ^  pays  fare 

h.  S_  sits  or  stands  (varies)  o 

rings  buzzer  and-  goes  to  a  door  on  cue  from  driver 
j .    S  gets  off.  ' 


in 


Phase  II;    Teaching  Ss  selected  places  in  the  city  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,'  where  food,  clothing,  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  other  services  could  be  obtaihed  and  what  bus  to  take  to 
reach  the  destination  from  Capitol  Park. 

Step  i  -  S  demonstrates  the ^ability  to  label  8  "sight  words" 
individuaTly  presented  (Theste  are  words  which  will  appear  on 
-   individual  bus  route  cards.  /  Each  by^  toiite  card  should  be 
considered  a  set  of  8  words). 

Step  2  -  S  point's  to  the  8  words  appearing  on  the  bus  route 
card  learned  in  Step  1  of  this  phase  on  cue  from  T.  , 

Step  3  -  tells  T.the  name  of  the  bus  route  that  would  appear 
on  the  bus'  destination  "sign  when  traveling  between  two  points 
listed  on  the  bus- route  card. 

Step  4  -  T  asks  the  S_  to  view  a  videotape  of  a  bus  route 
and  names~a  destination  where  S  should  get^ff.    £  responds 
by  throwing  a  switch  which  lights  a  bulb  when  the  appropriate 
stop  flashes  on  the  monitor. 

Phase  III;  '^'Teaching  Ss  to  ride  an  actual  city  bus  to  dnd  from 
Capitol- Park  to  obtain  the  food,  clothing,  recreational  opportuiiiti 
or  other  services  listed  on  the  bus  route  cards. 

Step  1  -  Ss  phojose  one  of  the  bus  routes  they  have  learned. 
T  chooses'~the  last  stop  on  this  route  as  Ss'  destination. 
Using  their  bus  route  cards,  Ss  "determine  the  name  of  the 
route  leaving  and  returning  to  Capitol  Park  from  the 
destination  chosen.    Ss  verbally  rehearse  the  -stops  along 
this  route.    They    find  the    proper  bus    stop  at 
Capitol  Square.  ^ 

Step  2  -  Ss,  starting  at  Capitol  Park,  take  the  appropriate 
bus  to  the"  destination  chosen  in  Step  1  and ^return.    They  . 
travel  in  a  small  group  with  T.  ' 

'  Step  3  -  Same  as  Step  2,  except  Ss  travel  without  T  io  a 
small  group. ^       b  v         ■  ^ 

Step  4  -  Same  as  Step  2,  except  Ss  travel  alone. 

Step  5  -  The  Ss  pe^orm  the  pr^equisite  skills  necessary  to 
transfer  buses  in  the  classroom. 

'    , '  -■'  «^      ,  • 

Step  6  -  Using  their  bus  route  cards'. in  th^s  classroom  Ss 
gain  experience  at  finding  the  buses  they  need  to  take  when 
transferring.  ,  ^ 
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Step  7  -  Ss  ride  a  city  bus,  traveling  in  a  small  group  v/ith 
choosing  two  destinations  and  transferring  to  reach  them.. 

Step  8  »  Same  as  Step  7,  except  Ss  travel  in  a  small  group 
without  T .  .      -  - 

Step  9  •  Same  as  St^  7,  except  Ss  travel  alone.        •  - 

Step  io  -  Ss  perform  the  prerequisite  skills  for  taking  a  ' 
city  bi/s  from  their  house  to  Capitol  Park  and  returning  hom^ 
in  the  classroom.  ' 

Step  11  -  £  chooses  a  destination,  takes  a  city  bus  from 
his/her  home  traveling  with  T  to        Capitol  Park,  transfers  • 
to  the  dest;ination 'and  returns  home. 

Step'  12  -  Same  as  Step  11,  except  S^  rides  alone,  '  r 

Phase  IV;,  Teaching  Ss  how  to  determine  ivhat  bus  to  take  to  places 
that  'do  not  appear  on  bus  oroute  cards. 

.  ^Step  .1  -  Teaching  Ss  to  label  cards  with  the  names  of  major 
streets  in  the  city  of  Madison  (This  is  done  to  facilitate 
labeling  addresses  in  later  stages,  of  this  phase.)'.  r 

Step  2  -  S  looks  up  one  of  the  streets  acquired  in  Step  1 
of  this  pliase  in  the  Street  Index  on  the  back  of  a  map  of 
'  ,     Madison,  Wisconsin,    He/ She  then  labels  the  coordinates  listed 
ne^  to  the  name  of  the  street  locate4. 

r 

Step  5  -  £  gains  experience  at  finding  streets  on  a  map  Of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,    ^  .  ' 

Step  4  -  Teaching  Ss  how  to  use  the  Madison  Telephone  Directory 
to  find  addresses  and  phone  tiumbers 'of  places  they  avould 
like  to  go  -to.    S  also  writes  do\m  the  address  and  phone 
number  that  he/she  finds.  '  >^ 

Step  5  -  S  call's  Directory  Assistance. to  find  out  the  phone 
number  of  a  place  he/she  has  been  unable  to  locate  in  the 
phone  book.    S  then  calls  tlie  number  to^find  the  address. 

Step^^y  £  uses  an  actual  phone  to  call  Directory  Assistance 
to  find  a  phone  number.    S_  calls  this  number  and  writes'  i 
down  the  address.  ' 

-    Step  7  «  S  finds  an  exact  location  on  a  map  of  Madison  using, 
the  numerical  component  of  the  address. 

Step  8  -  S^  gains  experience  at  finding  exact  locations  on 
the  map. 
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Step  9  ■-  S  IS  taught  the*  names  of  various  bus  routes  liste.d 
on  the  map.  '  .      .      ^  , 

Step  10  -  S  gains  experience  finding  bus  routes  on  the  map. 

Step  11  -  S  learns  "how  to  find  the  closest  route  to  a 

parti eular"street  address  he/she  has  located  on  the  front  of 

the  niap.         '  '  •  • 

Step  12  -  £  gains  experience  at  finding  the  appropriate 
bus  route  for  various  addresses  using  a  map  of  Madison. 

Step  13  -  S  looks  up  an  address- in  the  phone,  book,  locates 
the  closest"  bus  route,  and  rides  /he  bus  to  the  destination 
withT  and  a  small  group  of  Ss. 

Step  f4  -  Same  as  S|tep  13,  except  Ss  travel  in  a  small  group 
without  T. 

Step  15  -  Same^l^tep  13,  except  S.  travels  alone. 


\ 

\ 
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Instructional  Program 


Phase  I;    Teaching  Ss  to  ride  a  simul^ed  city  bus  lin  the  classroom. 

Step  1  -      tells  T  the  differences  between  a  school  bus  and 
a  city  bus  and  what  is  meant^by  th§  terra  destination. 

Materials;    No  material  needed. 

Data  Collection;    V/hether  on  baseline  or  reinforcement, 
responses  9-13  should  be  recorded^  on  the  data  sheet. 
S's  name  should  appfear  in  the  column  at  the  left  and  ^ 
the  responses  for  9-13  should  be  written  in  at  the  top. 
Criterion;  'then^  for  the    teaching    trials     v/ould  be 
the  five  correct  responses  in  a  rov/  for  three  consecutive 
trials.    Baseline  would  consist  of  the  presentation  of 
the  cues  for  these  five  responses  for  three  consecutive 
trials.  . 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses : 


.  1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Teacher ^s  Cues 

ilfUKat  do  you  call  the 
bus  that  takes  you  to 
school?" 

"Who  has  ridden  on  a 
city  bus?"  - 

"IThit's  different  about 
a  city  bus  and  ^ithool 
bus?"  ^ 

"IVho  rides  the  city  bus 
with  your  parents  and/ 
or  friends?" 


Student *s  Responses 
1.    School  bus 

2.  Various 


0 

Color;  pay  for  city 
bus;  city  bus  doesn't 
stop  at  house. 


4^.  Various 


5.""  "Who  rides  a  city  bus  by  5. 
•  themselves?" 


Various 


(of  those  who  ridie  the 
city  bus) 

6.  "Inhere  do  you  go  when 
you  ride  a  city  bus?" 

7.  "How  often  do.yQu  ride 
a  city  tus?"'      .  - 

8.  "We  are  going  to  learn 
to  take  a  city  bus 
when  we  ivant  to  go' 
soffiei\rhere.    A  place 
you  want  to  go  is 
called  a-destination*** 


6.  Various 

7.  Various 


8.    No  response  (R) 
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Teacher's  Cues 

"When  you  get  on  a 
bus,  ^he  place  you 
waiit  to  go  is  called 
a  (. 


10.    "If  you  WQre  home  and 
you  wanted  to  take  a 
bus  to  the  Capitol 
Park,  the  Eapitol 
Park  would  be  your 

c 

H.    "ifliat  would  be  your 
destination?" 


J 


12.    "We  are  going  to 

leax^  to  take  a  city 
bus  to  a  C  . 


13.  "What  i^  a 
destination?" 

14.  "When  we  finish,     ,  ^ 
we'll  choose  a  desti- 
nation, tak6  a  city 
bus  there  and  buy 
sometMng.    But  first 
we'll  nave  to  learn 
what  a  city  bus  looks 
like,  where  you  pay 
your  money,  where 
you  sit  and  v/hen  to 

'  ,get  off." 


Student's  Responses- 
9.  Destination 

10.  Pestination 

11.  Capitol  Park. 

12.  Destination         '  ° 

1 

13.  Whete  you  waxit  to  go 

14.  No  R. 


Step  2  -"S  labels  the  various  parts  o£  a  Madison  Metro  bus, 
recognize!  a  bus  stop  and  demonstrates  knowledge  af  the  student 
fare.  '    ^  - 

Material^:    picture  o£  Madison  Metro  bus-  *  t  ... 

simulated  bus  and  bus"  stop  *  . 
.  .  "^us  route  ca!rd" 

.      *    ^  ^money-  fht  fare"     '  ° 

Data  Col  lection;   ^tfhet'h&r  on  baseline  or  teaching 

the  ^ollotJing  responses -should  be  recorded:    1',  3,  4,  6, 

  8,  10,  17,  19,  21.  25,  27,  28,^36,  38,  42,  44,. 45,  46, 

,  V,   49,  55.56,  57. /The,  S's  name  should  appear  in  the  column  at 
'  I  the  left  and  the  responses  should  be  written  in  at  the 
top?    Baseline  would  consist  o£  the  presentation  of  the 
cuesy  for  these  21  responses  for  thi^ee  consecutive  trials. 
•Criterion,  then,  for  the   .t^achitig   trials d>  -would  be  ,f 
?     the.o21  coirect  responses  M  a  row  for  thjee*consecutive„ ' 
trials.     \  (  , 

■  T  J  2  2         '  •  '  ■  - 


U6 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 
Teacher's  Cues 

.  <«. 

1.    Point  to  the  front       ^  X. 
of    the       bus  in. the 
picture  and  say:    "this  ^ 
IS  the  6  )  of 

the  bus«"  . 


2.    Points  to  the  destination  ,2. '  No  R. 
"sign  on  the  frpnt  of  the 
bus  and  say:    "This  is  a 
'  diestination  sign;  it 
tells  you  where  a  bus 
is  going*"  ,  •/ 


Student's  Responses 
Front 


3#    Point  to  the  destination  3. 
sign  and  say:    "IVhat  is 
this  "sign  caLlled?"  • 


Destination  sign 


4.    "What  does  this  sign 
.  tell  you?"     .  ' 


4.    Where  the  bus^s  going 


6.    Bus  stop 


5.  "A  city  bus  does  not  5.    No  R. 
stop  at  your  house. 

When  you  want  to  ride 
a  city  bus,  you  have  ^ 
^      to  walk  to  a  bus»  stop." 

6.  "Where  do  you  walk  to 
if  you  want  to  ride  a 
city  bus?"  , 

7.  Point  to  bus  stop  sign     •  7.    No  R. 
in  bu3  mock-up  and  „ 
sayr^^"^  bus  stop  has 

a  sign  that  looks  like  ^ 
this.-^* 


8^    '?What  does  this  sign 
say?" 

9.    "At  some  bus  stops  they 
not  only  have  a  sign 

that  says,  C  ___)$ 

but. they  also  paint  the 
,  curbs." 


10.    Point  to  the  simulated  .  10. 
curb  and  say:  "They 
paint  the  curbs 


8.  No  Parking  Bus  Stop 

9.  No  Parking  Bus  Stop 


Red  and  yellow 


ERIC 
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Teacher^ s  Cues 

11 .  "When  you  get  to  a  bus     11 . 
stop,  you  wait  right 

by  the  bu9  stop  sign 
until  the  bus  comes. 
.  Sometimes  a  bus  will 
come  right  away,  but 
sometimes  you  may 
have  to  wait  for  as 
long  as  20  minutes.'^ 

12.  *'lVhen'you  take  a  city 
bus,  where  do  you 
walk  to?" 


. Student  *  &  Responses 
No  R. 


12.    Bus  stop 


13  •    "How  .  do  you  know  vi^hen 
you  are  at  a  bus  stop?!' 

^/         ■  • 

14.  ''SSiere  do  you  wait  for 
the  bus?" 

15.  Displaying  the  picture 
of  the  bus  say:  "Point 
to  t^e  front  door." 

16.  "Point  to  the  back 

door." 

17.  "Do  you  use  the  front 
door  or' back  door  to 
go  in  the  bus?" 


13. 

14. 
IS. 

16. 
17. 


Sign  -  No  Parking  Bus 
Stop  anTred  and 
yellow  curb  * 

At  bus  stop  -  next  to 
sign 

S  points  to^frorit  door 
in  picture. 


S  points  to  back  door 

Tn  picture. 

■.-   .  <^  * 

Front  door 


18.  Point  to  the  back  door     18.  Back 
.  and  say:    "IVhich  door 

is  this?"  a. 

19.  paint  to  the  back  door     19.  No 
and  say:    "Can  you  use 

this  door  to  go  in  the 
bus?"  .  '  ■ 

20.  "Ifhich  door  can  you  use    20.  Front 
>to  go  in  the  bus?" 

21.  "Which  doors  do  you  \21. 
use  to  get  off  the  ' 
|>us?" 

22.  "Are  bus  rides  free?"      22..  No 


Front  or  back 
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Teacher's  Cues 

23.  "It  costs  25*  for  * 
adults  and  15$  for 
students  <sto  ride  the 

^  bus." 

24.  "Are  you  an  adult  or 
a  student?" 

25.  ^    "How  much  do  you  pay 

to  ride  the  bus?" 

26.  "The  money  you  pay  • 
to  Tide  the  bus  is 
your  fareJ^ 

27.  "What  is  the  money  you 
pay  to  ride  the  bus 
called?'^ 

■•       p  . 

28.  Hand  student  a  combi* 
nation  o£  dimes, 
nickel Sy  quarters 
and  pe^riies^and  say: 
"Take  youi^tare . "  • 

29.  Model  other  combina- 
tions of  15$,  e*g.,  3 
nickels ,  orie  dime 
and  5  pennies,  etc. 
and  say:    "You  could 
also  u^v  one  dime  and 
5  pennies,  etc*,  to 
equal  your  15$  fare*" 

30.  "When  you  ;ride  the 
bus,  you  have  to 
have  exactly  15$.  If 
you  have  more  than 

' 15$  you  can't  ride 
the  bus,  and  if -you 
have  less  than  15$ 
you^  can't  ride  the 
I  bus." 


27.  Fare 


28«    Student  takes  15^  in 
any  combination.^ 


29.  No.R. 


30.    No  Jl. 
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31.    "IVhen  you  leave 

Badger  School  next 
year  or  two  years  or 
three  yfears  from  now, 
you  won't  be  a 
student.    You'll  be 
a!n  ai^lt." 


31.    No  R. 


"   • .       Teactier^s  Cues 

32.    "How  muchAdo  adults- 
'  pay  to  xl^e  th'6  city 
,  .buses?" 

•  33.   "How  much  will  you 
s  y  have  to  pay  when  you 
leave  Badger  School?" 

34»    "But  as  long  as  you'Te-- 
at.  Badger  School  your 
fare  is  C  . 

35.   "As  soon  as  you  get  on 
the* bus  you  tell  the 
'  »       drivei?  where  you  want 
to  get  off;  then  you 
pay  'your  fare." 

.36."  "When.;  (do  you  pay  your 
'  fare?" 

'  37.    Pointing  to  the  coin 
box  in  the  bus  mock-up 
say:    "This  is  a  fare 
box;  this.*is  where 
you  pay  your  fare." 

38^    "What  is  this  called?" 

39,  "Ifhere  do  you  pay  fonv 
fare?"^  ' 

40, "   'Wien  do  you  pay  your 
■  .  fare?" 

•«  -  ■ 

41,  Holding  up  a  bus  route 
.card  say:  "Whenever 

you  want  to  take  a 
bus  you  must  look  up 
your  destination  on. 
^         the  bus,  route  card."  ■ 

"What  is  this  card  - 
called?" 


32. 


Student's  Responses' 


r 


33.  25* 


34,  15* 


35>    No  R. 


42. 


43. 


t^ 


36.  After  tell  driver  where 
wamt  to  get  off. 

37.  No  R. 


38. 
39. 

40. 


Fare  box 
Fare  box 


After  tell  driver  where 
want  to  get  off. 


41.    No  R. 


42. 


"If  you  want  t6  go  to 
McDonald's,  you  hand^ 
the'  bus  driver  the  bus 
route  card,  point  to 
-the  name  McDonald'  s 
and  say:    "Let  me  of f 
near  McDonald's,  .please.'' 


43. 


Bus  route  cardx^ 
No  R. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Teacher^  s  *Cues 

"What  do, fbvi  say  to 
the  driver  when  you 
show  him  your  bus 
route  card?" 

"When  do  you  show  the 
driver  the  bus  route 
card?" 

"When  you  ride  the  bus, 
you  tell  the  driver 
where  you  want  to 
get'  off,  pay  your  * 
fare  and  then 


Student Responses 

44.    "Let  me  off  near 

McDonald's,  please."! 


45 •    As  soon  as  you  get  on 
the  bus 

r 

46.    Sit  down 


J." 


47. 


••You  should  always  try     47.    No  R. 
,to  sit  close  to  the  .t^ 
driver  so  he  can  tell 
you  when  to  get  off*" 


48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 


"IVhen  you  ride  a  city 
bus  you  should 

"If  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  sitting  .in  the 
bus  and  there  is  no 
.  seat  left  for  you  to 
sit  in,  you  will  have 
to  C___)  ." 

"When  will  you  have  tp. 
<stand  up?"         .  ^ 

"If  you  have  to  stand 
up,  you  should  hold  on 
to  a  seat  s-o'  that  you 
don't  fall  down." 

"If  you  have  to  st^nd 
up,  you  should 

(   '  )  so  you> 

won't  fall  down.'!  ;  ^ 

'^en  the  bus  driver 
tells  you  that  the  \ 
next  stop  is  your 
destination^  it*s 
tiine  to  get  off  the  • 
bus."      •      *  . 


48.    Sit  next  to  the  driver 


49.    Stand  up 


SO.  Wxen  there  are  no  seats 
'  left 


51.    No  R. 


52.    Hold. on  tjo  a  seat 


53.    No  R. 
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Teach er^s  Cues 

54*    "When  it»s  time  to  get 
off  the  bus,  you 
should^  get  up  and 
^  walk^to  either  the 

fronr  or  back  door." 

55.  "Whl^n  the  driver  says 
that  the  next  stop  is 
youY  destination,  you 
should  (_  

56.  "When  will  th^  driver 

open  the  door?" 

57.  ^"Tflxen  the  bus  driver 

opens  the  door  you 

(  


Student's  Responses 
54.    No  R. 


55.    Walk  tb  ^ront  or  back 
door 


56.    IVhen  bus  stops 


57.    Get  off 


Step  3  -  S  emits  the  Eollowing  behaviors  in  sequence  after 
T*s  cues  have  been  faded  using  a  simulated  Madison  Metro  bi 


bus 


a.  S  says  where  he/she  wants  to  go  . 

b.  ^  walks  to  bus  stop 

c.  S. waves  the  bus  to  a  stop  '  ^   ,  u 

d.  t  reads  the  destinatipn  sign  on  the  front  of  the  bus 
e!    S"  ertters  the  bus  by  the  front  door 

S  hunds  the  driver  the  bus  route  card,  points  to  his/ 
*  ^  her  destination  and  says:    "Let  me  off  near  ^  ^  

g.  S  pays  fare  . 

h.  S  sits  or  sl^ds  .  (varies  with  condition, 

"each)  ^■ 


3  trials  of 


i.    S  rings  bu^^er  and  goes  to  a  door  on  cue  from  the  bus 

driver  / 
j.    S  gets  oM  the  bus. 

Materials:    hih  and  bus  stop  mock-up 
'  huh  route  card 


whaita  Collection:  Data 
^  ^,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14, K 
consist  of  three  triajl 
the  bus,  and  three  tr| 
the  S  must  stand.  Af 
'  ^  teacEing^trials      ^  b 
three^  trials  of  11  co 
and  three  for  sitting.' 
across  the  top  of  the 
appearing  in  the  left 


should  be  collected  for  responses  1, 
16,  18,  19,  20.    Baseline  should 
fc  when  there  is  a  seat  available  on 
Is  when  no  seats^  are  available  and 
these  trials  are  completed  the 
i.      Criterion  here  would  be 
Jit  responses  in  a  rdw  for  standing 
4|^ach  response  should  be  written 
data  sheet  with  the  S's  name 
column. 
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Sequence  of  Cues  and  Respons^e^: 
Teacher's  Cues 

1.  Ask  S,  "Inhere  do  you' 
want"to  go?" 

r      -  ,  ■ 

2.  T  is  standing  at  the 
simulated  bus  stop 
and  asks  th^.  student 
to:    "Come  ovfer  afid 
ride  the  bus*" 

3.  "Whera  are  you?"^       V*  3. 

4t    "How  do  you  know  you're  4* 
at  a  bus  stop?" 


5.  "IE you  are, at  a  bus  5. 
stop  and  your  bus  is 
comings  and  you  want  it 

to  .stop  sp^ydu  can.  get 
on,*  you  must  wave  your 
arpi  (model^  to  make 
sure  the  driver  stops." 

6.  'Tfliat  do  you  do  to  make  6, 
sure  the  bus  will  stop." 

7.  "Do  it."       ^  .  7. 

r  ^ 

8.  ^  Point'  to  the  destina-   .  8, 

tion  sign  on  the  front 
of  the  bus  and  say: 
"This  is  the  (_  _)." 


"It  tells  you 


^    ^tO.    "Wher?  is  this  bus^, 
going?" 

11.  "What  doot  do  you  use 
to  go  in  the  "bus?" 

12.  "Go  in." 


9. 

10. 
11, 


Student *s  Responses  -4 
McDonald's'* 


walks  to  the  bus 
stop 


At  ^  bus  stop 

Sign  -  No  Parking  Bus 
Stop  anT^red; and  yellow 
curb 

No  R.'  ; 


"..wave  your  arm;."' 
(verbal  R) 

Waves  arm 

Destination  sign 


l^here  the  bus.  is  going 
Ci^pi^^i^Jr^ark 
Front 


12.    Walks  in  front  door 


*  This  answer  will  vary  with  but  McDonald's  will  serve  as  an  exampl 
'  iiji  this  step.  . 

5  Cties-^-lS  should  be  faded.  - 
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TeacKer*s  Cues 

13.    "ShdW  the  driyer  your 
bus  route  card  and 
point  to  your  desti- 
nation (the  destina- 
tion is  MePonald's)." 

.14'. .  "When  you  show  the 
driver  your  card 
you  say: 

15.  "After  you  ask  the 
driver  to  let  you 
off  at  your  destina" 
tion,  you  C        -  )•" 

16.  "Pay  your  fare." 


18.    "Da  it." 


4. 


13.    Shows  driver  card  and 
points  to  McDonald's 


14 «    "Let  roe  off  near' 
McDonald's;  please." 


1^.    "..pay  your  fare" 


17.    "What  do  you  do  now?"  17, 


18. 


Deposits  15*  in  fare, 
box  .    -  . 

"Sit  doim"  or  "Stand  up" 
(varies  itfith  trial) 

Stands  or  sits  close  to 
driver  (varies  with 
trial) 


-  r 


19     Driver  says:    "Next  19.    Rings  buzzer,  gets 

stop,  McDonald's  fthis  and  walks  to  either 

cue  "^ill  not  be  faded)."         front  ^or  back  door. 

20.    Open- front  or  back- door    20.    Walks  out 
where  student  is 
waiting.  ,       '  ' 

Phase  ll:    Teaching  Ss  selected  places  in  the  city  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  where  food,  clothing,  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  other  services  could  be  obtained  and  what  bus  to  take  to  reach 
the  destination  from  the  Capitol  Park<*- 

Step  1  -  S  demonstrates  the  ability  to  label  -eight  "sight 
words/'  individually  presented  (Sight  words  by  category  are 
listed  in  Appendix  I  and  II.    Uiese  are  words  which  will 
aSf ar  on  individual  bus  route  card^i    Each  card  should  be 
considered  a  set  of  eight  words, 

6  The  Word#  that  appear  in  Appendix  I  and  11  correspond  to  destinations 
along  bus  routes  in  Madisoii,  Wisconsin.       Ts    interested  m  imple- 
menting this  step,  of  tb^  program  would,  of  course,  need  to  make  up 
lists  of  destinations  which  correspond  to  places  along  bus  routes  in- 


^  ^  Ws  or  her  town. 

o  •  ■  . 
ERIC 


Materials;    Each  of  the  eight  words  that  appear  on  a  bus 
route  card  are  printed  individually  on  an  index  card. 

Data  Collection;    Record  S's  response  to  cue  2  for  each 
"sight  word"  presented.    Each  response  should  be  ii^ritten 
across  the  top  of  thp  dfta  sheet  with  2's  name  at  the  left. 
Baseline  would  consist  of  three  presentations  of  all  eight 
cards.    Criterion  for  the    teaching    trials     would  be  _ 
eight, correct  response^^n  a  row  for  three  trials^ 

Sequence  of  Cues  ^nd  Responses;  .  ^ 

Teacher's  Cues 


Student's  Responses 


1,  "On  each  of  these  cards 
is  printed  the  name  of 
a  place  you  can  go  to 
or  the  name  of  a  bus 
that  will  take  you  to 
places  in  Madison, 
We're  going  to  learn 

' the  names  of  each  of 
these  places," 

2,  T  holds  up  card  with 
word  printed  on  it 
(e,g,,  McDonald's)  and, 
says:    "Read  the  card," 

3,  Repeat  cue  2  for  each 
card  to  be  taught, 

4,  After  S^  reaches  crite- 
rion on*  the  set  of 
eight  cards,  explain 
to  S  what  each  place 
is,  what  can  be  pur- 
chased there,  etc. 


1,    No  R, 


-53 


2,    Labels  word 


3,    Labels  words 


4,    No  H, 


Step  2  -  S  points  to  the  eight  words  appearing  on  the  bus  route 
card  learned  in  Step  1  on  cue  from  T. 

Materials;    Bus  routQ  card 

Data  Collection;    Print  the  eight  words  across  the  top  o/* 
.    the  data  sheet  and  record        S^'s  responses  to  cue  6. 

Three  trials,  asking        £  to  popfnt  to  and  label  the  eight 
words  to  only  cue  6,  wotild  comprise  the  -baseline  phake,  Criterior 
for  teaching   would  be  100%  correct  responses  for  thrfee  » 
consecutive  trials,  ./ o  . 
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Sequenye  df  Cues  and  Responses: 

Teacher's  Cues     ,  Student^B  Responses 

!•    No  R. 


2,  Bus  route  card 

3.  No  U. 


e.g.,  Johnspn  St./ 
Nakoma  Rd. 

No  R. 


1,    Give  each  S  a  printd 
bus  route  card  (see 

•  list  at  end)  and  say: 
"This  card  is  called 
a  bus  route  card." 

"  2.    ^"What  is,  this  card 
'  called?*' 

'3,    >'This  is  the  ^bus 
route  card  for  the 
(add* route  name,  e.g.,. 
Johnson  St. /Nakoma  Rd.) 

bus  route." 

.» 

4.    "ifliich  bus  tonte  is 
this?"  ^ 

5*    "There  are  six  places  you 
cans  gd  to  oh  the  bus 
written  on  the^  card. 
There  are  also  the  two 
names  for  the  bus 
route.  Deigending 
upon  which  way^yo^ 
are  going,  the  desti- 
nation sign  on  the 
bus  will  read  (e.g., 
Johnson  St.)  or 
(e.g.,  NaEoma  Rdy) . " 

•  6.  » Randomly  ask  S  to  point 

to  one  of  the  six  places 
to  go  to  or  one  of  the 
two  bus  route  nairtes  '  ^  . 

until  ^has  .responded 
to  all"*eight  items  on 

' the  card.      *  { 

Step  3  -  S  tells  T  the  name  of  the  bus  route  that  would  appear 
on  the  bus  destinltion  sign  when  travelling  between  two  points 
listed  on  the  bus  route  cards. 

4 

Materials:    Bus  route  cards 

Data  Cpl lection:    The  t6n  corabinatiorfs  of  destinations 
with  the  appropriate  bus  route  name  should  be  written 
at  the  top  of  the  data  sheet.    S's  responses  to  cue  11 
should  be  recorded  under  these  headings.    Baseline  would 
c^sist  of  three  presentations  of  these  ten  combinations 
to  cue  11  alone. 


6. 


Points  to  appropriate 
word  on  cue  from  T. 


If  S  gets  all  ten  correct  for  three  consecutive  presen- 
tatTons,.  he/she  has  reached  criterion  for  the   teaching  , 
trials.  Data  should  be  taken  whether  or  not  cues  7-10  have 
Hbeen  faded*    If  the  obj'ective  is  to  teach     to  u^e  these 
cards  independently  of  T,  fading  these  cues  must  be  an 
added  contingency 'fot  tKe  criterion  during  the  teaching 
trials.  _       '  ! 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses: 

Tfeacher^s  Cues 

1,    Give     a  Ijus  route  1 . 

card  and  say  in  refer-- 
enee  to  the  name  of 
the  bus  route  written 
at  the  top;  "V/hat 
color  is  the  name 
(e.g.,  Johnson  St.)?'^ 

2*    "Does  the  green  arrow  2. 
(See  route  cards  at 
end)  point  up  or  down?" 


Student *  s  Responses 

Green. (Note  «  the  route 
at  the  top  of  the  card 
will  always  be  green.)  • 


Down  (Note  -  the  green 
arrow  will  point  down 
on  all  the  bus  route 
cardsO  . 


3.  "What  color  is  the 
name  (e.g.,  Nakoma 
Rd.)?"      '  • 

4.  "Does  the  red  arrow 
(See  route  card  at 
end)  point  up  or 
down?" 

5.  "Let's  say  that 
you're  at  (e.g., 
Capitol  Park,  any 
place  listed  on  bus 
route  card^;  point 
to  it." 

6.  "...and  you  want  to 
go  to  (e.g.,  Easi: 
Towne  Mall,  any  place 

*other  than  that  in 
#5) ;  move  that  same 
finger  until  you 
corae  to  (e.g..  East 
Towne  Mall)." 

7.  "Are  you  reading^up 
or  down?" ' 


^  Cues  7-10  should  be.  faded. 
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Red  (Note  -  the  bottom 
route  tvill  always  be 
red.) 

Up  (Note  «  red  aixrow 
will  always  point  up.) 


5.    S  points  as  cued 


6.    S  moves  finger  as  cued 


7.    Down  or  up,  depends 
upjpn  places  chosen; 
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' Student ' s  Respopses 

the  Response 'would  be 
ctown  in  the  example. 

Red  or  green,  depends 
upon  places  chosen. 


10. 


11. 


8.  "Vfliich  colored  arrow 
points  (either  up.  or 
down,  depending  upon 
Biolces  in  #5  and  6) ?" 

9.  "Put  your  finger  on  the 
(0.g»,  green,  depends 
on  places  (Aosen)  arrow/' 

10.  "Kow/qllow  that^'arroi^r 
back  until  you  come  to 
the  (e.g.,  green)  bus 
route  name." 

11.  "What  would.  be  the  ^ 
name  o£  the  destina- 

,  tion  sign  on  the 
bus?" 

12.  Repeat  the  above  cues 
5-11  until  S  has 
responded  to  ten  ' 

combinations  of  places  ■  '    '    .  '  ^ 

to  go  for  eacki  of  the-  '  . 

two  biis  route  names. 

Note:    After  teaching  S  a  particular  bus  route  with 
Steps  1-3,  start  back  at  Step  1  with  artSther 
bus  route  until  all  eight  bus  routes  have  been 
taught.  ^       '    '.  . 


S  puts  finger  on  the 
tip  of  appropriate  arrow. 


S  moves  fimger  b&ck  as 
cued'.  ° 


e.g. ,  Johnson  St. ; 
depends  upon  places 
chosen. 


12.  Various 


^tifp  4  -  This  step  involves  the  use  of  videotapes  to  present 
k  siSlated  bus  ride..  "Each  tape  was  made  while  riding  in  a 
car,  travelling  the  exact  route  a  bus  would  take.    During  the 
course  of  the  taping  the  camera  would'  focus  xn  on  the  bus 
destination  sign  and  the  five  destinations  that  appeared  on 
the  bus  route  card.    Since  travelling  a  bus^  route  one  way 
involves  a  fifteen  to. thirty  minute  ride,  the  tapes 
edited  to  increase  their  usefulness  in  the  classroom.  The 
essential  setting  surrounding  each  destination  i^as  kept  intact 
along  with  some  of  the  rides  beti^reen  stops.    It  was  felt  tltat 
the  final  tapes  presented  the  salient  cues  of'  the  routes 
while  successfully  eliminating  Some  of  the  boredom  that  might 
have  resulted  from  presenting  an  exact  mirror,  image  of  the 
route  to  S.  '  . 
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In  the  teaching  sessions  T  told  S  where  ^  duri%  the  taped 
ride,  he/she  should  get  off  the  bus.    S;  responded  by  throwing 
a  switch  which  turned  on  a  light,    A  correct  response 
entailed  turning  on  the. light  as  the  destination  cued  by 
T        flashed  across  the  monitor. 


(7 . 


Materials; 


videotapes  of  the  bus  routes 
videotape  recorder  with  monitor" 
desk  with  portable  switch  and  light  bulb 
^   *  ' '     placed  on  top 

appropriate  bus  route  cards 

Data  Collection:    The  names  of  the  five  destinatbmft^^which 
appear  on  S^*s(bus  route  card  for  the  route  being  viev?^ 
should      written  across'  the  top  of  the  data  /sheet  in  is&n- 
dom  ordefX  S»s  responses  to  cue  10  should  be  recorded  Under 
the  appropriate  destinations.    Baseline  would  consist  oj 
thre'e  presentations  nf  a  tape  for  each  of  the  five  deSxi*- 
natiQ^ns,    If  £  gets  all  five  correct  for  three  consecutive 

?resentations,  he/^hc  has  reached  criterion  for  the 
eaching  trials.    Cues  1-8  should  bfe  faded.  * 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 

Teacher's  Cues  Student's  Responses 

^1.    No  R. 


1. 


2^ 
3. 


"We  are  going  to  look 
at  a  movie  of  the 
Johnson  St. /Nakoma  Rd.^ 
bos  route  on  T.V."  ^ 


"Wliax;  bus  route  ^are  we  2.    Johnson  St. /Nakoma/Rd. 

going  to  see  pn^V.?'^  .  * 

"Let's  look  a^the  movie  3.    S  views  T.V.  • 

(T  shows  videotape)..**      .  '  ^  ./ 


4;    T  hapds        S  the 

appropriate  bus  route 
card  and  says,  "IVhat 
bus  route  cKrd  is 
this?" 


4.'  Johnson  St./Kakbmai  Rd. 


ERIC 


5.  "What  bus  route  are 
we  going  to  see  in 
the  movie?" 

6.  "From  now  on  when  I 
show  you  the  movie, 
I'm  going  to  ask  you 

i      to  get  off  the  bus  at 
/      one  of  the  destinations 


5.    Johnson  St. /Nakoma  Rd.  V 


6.    No  R, 


The  Johnson  St. /Nakoma  Rd*  bus  i^nte  will  be  used  as  an  example 
throughout  the  teachiftg  steps. 
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Teacher's  Cues 

-    printed  on  the  Johnson  , 
St./Hakoma  Rd.  bus  , 
rout©  card."  .  . 

1.    •»When  you  see  the  desti-  ^  7.  ^  No  R. 
nation  in  the  movio, 
it  win  bedtime  to  gat 
off  the  bus^    You  can 
show  rao  when  you  should 
•  get  off  the, bus  by   ^    ^  ^ 
flipping  this  switch 
(T  demonstrates).'' 

"Flip  the  switch  to  see 
hpw  it' works." 

9.  '^You're  at  Capitol  Park, 
and  you  want  to  get 
off  at  Tenney  Paifk. 
What  would  be  tne  das- 
tination  sign  on  the  - 
bus?" 

10.  "Wsttch  the  movie  and 
get  off  at  Tenney 
Park.    IVhen  you  see 
Ti^ey  Park,  flip  the 
switch  to  show  me 
where  you  v;ant  to 

*  .    get  off."^ 


Student's  Responses 


8.  S  flips  switch. 

9.  Johnson  St. 


10. 


S  flips  switch' and 
Tights  bulb  when  Tenney 
Park  appears  on  .the 
monitor. 


Note:    Repeat  this  sequence  showing  both  directions 
lof  each  bus  route  to  be  taught. 

ni^oe^  TTT.    Tpachins  Ss  to  ride  an  actual  city  bus  to  and  from 
^PI^^rkToSfil  the  food,  Clothing,  recreational  op^ortunxtxes 
or  other  services  listed  on  the  bus  route  cards. 

Step  1  -  Ss  chose  one  o£  the  bus  routes  they  have  learned.    T  , 
chooses  1*e  last  stop  on  this  bus  route  card  .-^0 
SatSL   Sing  ?heir  bus -route  -rds  S,  dete^^^^^^^ 
name  of  the  route-  leaving  Capitol  Park  and  goxng  ^o  thexr 
dStination     they  also  determine  the  route  comx-ng  back  to 
CaSof  SS  verbally  rehearse  the.stops  along  the  route 

S^Jave  cLen.    TT,is  section  also  functions  as  a  revxew 
of  the  procedure  for  riding  a  bus  with  the'  xnclusxon  of 
•     adduLnirinformation  needed  to  find  the  proper  bus  stop  at 
^        Cajjitol  Square. 


13€ 
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Materials : Bus  route  cards 


This  step  is  used  to  foreshadow  the  bus 
tide  bn^the  following  day.    Because  of  this  all  Ss* 


Data  Collection: 


responses  required  in  this  step  will  have  been  acquired- 
in  previous ^phases;    There  is  only  one  new  response  to 
be  learned;    the  respo^ise  to  <iue  13.    Data  need  only  be 
t?tken' for  this  Response  in  this  step^    Baseline  would  be^  ^ 
three  presentations  of  this  question  as  it  occurs  in  ; 
sequence  with  the  rest  of  the  cues  in  this  step.  The 
i;eachiTig    criterion  would  be^siraply  three  cor'rect  responses 
in  a  row  to  cue  13, 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 

Teacher* s  Cues  -  Student's  Responses  i 


1.  "We're^'going  to  go  out 
and^ride  si  real  city 
bus^  tomorrow.    I  would 
like  you  to  choose  a 
bus  route  to  go  on*** 

2.  'Wiat  bus  route  would 
you  like  to  ride?" 


••We  are  going  to  start 
out  at  the  Capitol 
Park  and  go  to  East 
Towne  Mall/   IVhen  we*r^ 
at  East  Towne  Mall,  we 
can  buy  a  record  to 
use  at  school.  Each 
of  you  will  ride  the 
h^s  with  one  teacher 
.and  two  other 
students."^ 


4.  Give  £  a  Johnson  St./ 
Nakoma -Rd.  bus  route  ^ 
card.-^^ 

5.  "Ifliat  is  the  name  of 
the  bus  route  at  the 

V    top  of  the  card?!' 


1.    No  R. 


3. 


2»  .  Ss  name  route  -  choose 
7oute  that  most  want  . 
to  go  on. 


No  R. 


4.    No  R. 


5.  ■  Johnson  St. 


J 


9  The  Johnson  St^/Nakoma  Rd.  bus  route  will  be 'used  as  an  example. 

.\  ■  .         '  _ 

^'^CueS  4-13  are  a  modified  version  q£  ^tep  S  of  Phase  II. 
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6^ 


1. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Teacher's  Cpes 

»»^yhat  is  the  name^ 
the  bus  route  at  the 
bottom  o£  the  card?" 

"{Sis  n^e),  you  will 
b« Jit  the  Gapitol  Park 
ana  you  will  want  to  go 
to  East  Town^  Mall. 
What  will  be  the  des- 
tination sign  on  the 
bus?" 

"(S's  name),,  v/hen  you 
get  to  East  Towne 
Mall,  weUl  get  off 
the  bus  and  buy  a  , 
record.    Then  we  will 
have  to  come  back  to 
the  .Capitol  Park." 

"CS*s  name),  you  will 
be  at  East  Towne  Mall, 
and  you  will  want  to 
go  to  the  Capitol 
Park.    tVhat  will  be 
the  destination  sign 
on  the  bus?" 

"Now  when  we're  at  the 
Capitol  Park,  what's 
the  first  thing  we 
will  have  to  do  in 
order  to  ride  the 
bus?" 

"How  do  you  know  when 
you're  at  a  bus  stop?". 

<} 

"At  the  Capitol  Park  . 
the  bus  stops  not 
onjy  have  red  and 
yellow  curbs  and  a 
sign  that  .says  No 
Parking  Bus  Stop,  but 
they  also  have 
another  sign  that 
will  have  the  names 
of  the  buses  that 
stop  there." 


6. 


Student's  Responses 
N^koma  Rd.  , 


7.    Johnson  St. 


8.    No  R. 

4 


9.    Nakoma  Rd. 


10.    Wallc  to  a  bus  ^top 


11.  Sign  -  No  Parking  Bus 
Stop  ^ancTred  and  .yellow 
curb 

12.  No  R. 
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Teacher's  Cues 

13*    "So  if  you  are  at  the 
Capitol  Park  and  you 
want  to  take  the 
*     Johnson  St,  bu^,  you 
would  have  to  .walk 
to  a  bus  stop  with 
a  red  and  yellow 
curb,  £^  sign  that 
says.  No  Parking 
Bus  Stop  a^id  a  sign 
under  that  that 
.    says  (_  J*" 

14.    "Tell  me  what  you  do 
when  you  get  on  the 
bus  •"'11 


^  Student* 8  Responses 
13.    Johnson  St, 


15.  "Look  at  your  bus- 
route  cards.  If 
you  are  on  the 
Johnson  St,  bus 
travelling  to  East 
Towne  Mall,  what 
will  be  the  first 
place  you  will  see 
after  you  leave  the 
Capitol  Park?"> 

r 

16.  "What  will  be  next?" 

17.  "...  next?" 

18.  "...  next?"  . 

19.  "...  next?" 


^ ^Prompt  responses  Ss  fail  to  mal<;e. 

■    '  139: 


14,  a;  Wave  bus  to  stop, 

b.  Go  in  front  door, 

c.  Show  driver  route 
*  card 

d.  "Let  me  off  at 
East  Towne  Mall, 
etc," 

e.  Pay  fare  -  15<f 

f.  Sit  down 

g.  Rings  buzzer  and 
goes  to  door  when 
driver  says,  "Next 
stop.  East  Towne 
Mall,  etc," 

h.  Get  off 

.* 

15,  Tenney  Park 


9  • 

,16,  East  High  School 

17,  McDonald's 

18,  Shakey's  Piz^a 

19,  East  Toitfne  Mall 
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.  Teacher's  - Cues 

20.  "\Vhen  you  are  travel- 
ling back  to  the  • 
Capitol  Park  from 
East  Tovme  Ma^l, 
what  will  be  the 
first  stop  you  will 

'  see?" 

21.  »'...  next?" 

22.  "...  next?" 

23.  "...  next?" 


Student's  Rcjsponses 
20.  Shakey'^Pi?za 


21.  •  McDonald 

22.  East  High  School 

23.  Tenney  Park 


24. 


next?" 


24.    Capitol  Park 


Step  2  -  Ss,  starting  out  at  Capitol  Park,  take  the  appropriate 
bus  to  the  destination  chosen  in  Step  1  of  this  phase. •  They 
travel  in  a  small  group  with  T.»  T  insures  that  each  S 
recognizes  each  of  the  five  stops  listed  on- their  bus  route- 
card  as  they  pass  them.    IVhile  at  their  destination;  Ss 
nerform  the  behaviors  required  by-  the  place'  they  have        ^  .  . 
travelled^  to  (e.g.,  if  they  go  to  East  Towne  M^ll,  they  , 
could  make  a  small  purchase).    Ss  then  take  the  appropriate 
bus  back  to  Capitol. Park.    T  again  makes  sur§  that  Ss  ' 
recognize  the  five  stops  along  the  way. 

Materials:    Appropriate  bus  route  card 

D&ta  Collection;    Since  the  final  goal  is  to'^each  Ss  to 
independently  ride  the  bus  and  due  to  the  difficulties  in 
collecting  data  in  this  situation,  data  will  only  be 
collected  in  Step  4  vtfhen  Si  rides  the  bus  alone. 

S'equence  of  Cues  and  Responses;  ,  '  • 

Teach'er'a  Cues  Student Responses 


1.    After  Ss  arrive  at  the  , 
Capitol  Park  with  the 
Johnson  SX  ./Nakdma  Rd.  ; 
bus  route  card,  T  says : 
^  '•We're  at  the  Capitol 

Park  and  we  want  to  go 
to  East  Towne  Mall, 
miat  will  be  ^he  des- 
tination sign  on  the 
^  bus?" 12 


1.    Johnson  St. 


12  The  Johnson  St./Nakoma.idi  card  will  again  serve  as  an  example  in 
this  sectidn*  '  '  ' 
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J. 


2. 


4. 


5. 


Teacher* s  Cues 

J'ln  order  to.  catch  the  2. 
Johnson  St.  bus,  first 
w^p  have  to  walk  to  a 

"How  do  we  know  when  3. 
we're  at  the  right  ' 
bus  stop?" 


"Find  a  bus  stop  where  4. 

you  can  catch  the 

Johnson  St.  bus."  - ' 


6, 
7, 


10. 


11. 

12. 


"WeUl  wait  here  until 
the  bus  comes  with 
Johnson  St.  as  the 
destination  sign;  then 
we'll  get  on." 


Johnson  St.  bus  arrives  ^. 
(no  cue  from  T) . 

Sight  of  driver  (no  cue  7. 
from  T) . 


Sight  of  fare  box  (rib  8. 
cue  from  T) . 

Sight  of  seats  (no  cue  9. 
from  T) . 

"Look  at  your  bus  route  10. 
cards  %    IVhat's  the 
first  place  we  will 
pass?" 

"Watch  for  Tenney  Park."  11. 

If  Ss  do  not  recQgniie  1?. 
Tenney  Park  as  the 
bus  approaches,  say: 
'Tffhat's  that  place 
to  your  left?" 


Student's  Responses 
Bus  stop 


Sign  -  Nb  Parking  Bus 
Stop;  Sign  -  Johnson 
St.  and  red  gind  yellow 
curb 

Ss  find  Johnsort  St. 
Fus  stop. 


S«    Ss  wait 


Ss  get  on  front  door. 


£  hands  bus  driver 
route  card,  poants  to 
East  Towne  Mall  and 
says:    "Let  me  off  ' 
near  East  Tbwne  Mali." 

S^  pays  15  $  fane  in 
far^box. 

S  sits  down. 


Tenney  Park. 


watches. 
Tenney  Pgrk 


^ 
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Teacher's  Cues 

i>  " 

23,    Sight  of  driver  (no 
cue  from  Xy» 


Sight  of  fare  box  (no 
cue '  from  T)". 

2S»    Sight  of  seats  (no  cue 
from  T)> 

l6.    ^^Look  ^^your  bus 
route  COTds.  IVhat's 
the  first  place  we 
will  pass?" 

27.  "Watcfe  for  Shakey's 
Pizza." 

28.  If  £  does  not  recognize 
Shakey's  Pizza  as  the 
bus  approaches,  say: 
"What's  that  place  to 

\/    your  left?" 

29.  Repeat  cues  27  and/ 
substituting  the  names 
of  the  remaining  four 
stops  (McDonalds, 
East  High  School, 
Tenney  Park,  Capitol 
Park).o 

30.  On  the  nctte  ftora  the 
bus  driver,  ''Next 
stop,  Capitol \Park. . ." 
(T  supplies  cul^  if 
driver  fails  t6). 


St^dent^s  Responses 

^> 

23.  £  hands  bus  driver  route 
.  card,  points  to  Capitol 

Park  and^  says :  "Let 
me  off  ne^  the  Capitol 
Park."  ^ 

24.  S  p^s  15(f  fare  in 
7are  box. 

25.  S  sits  dowT)!.*^^: 


26.    Shakey's  Pizza 


27.  £  watches. 

28.  Shakey's  Pizza 


29.    Various  places  listed 
on  route  cards. 


30.    £  rings  buzzer  and 
walks  to  either 
front  or  back  door  and 
gets  off  ivhen  bus  stops, 


Step  3  -  Ss,  starting  out  at  Capitol  Park,  take  the  appropriate, 
bus  to  the  destination  chosen  in  Step  1  of  this  phase.  They 
travel  in  a  small  group  withput  a  teacher.    While  at  their 
destination  Ss  perform  the  beha^ciors  required  >y  the  place 
they  have  travelled  to  (e^g.,  if  tKey  go  to  Ea^t  Towne  Mall, 
they  could  make  a  small  purchase). -  Ss  then  take  the 
apprc^^^iate  bus  bick  to  the  Capitol  Park. 
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Materials;   Appropriate  bus  route  card 

Data  Collection:    No  data  collected  during  this  step. 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses;  * 

Teacher's  Cues     "  Student's  Responses 


1^   After -Ss  arrive  at  the 
CapitoT  Park  with  the 
Johnson  St*/Hakoma  Rd. 
bus  Toute  card,  T  says : 
»^e»re  at  the  Capitol 
Park  and  we  want  to 
go  to  East  Toime  Mall. 
What  will  be  the  des- 
tination sign  on  the 

2.  **In  order  to  catch  the 
Johnson  St.  busy  first 
we  have  to  walk  to  a 

f 

3.  "How  do  we  know  when 
we're  at  the  Tight  bus  ^ 
stop?" 

"Find  a  bus  stop  where 
you  can  catch  the 
Johnson  St.  bus.  IVhe^ 
the  Johnson  St*  bus 
comes>  take  it  to 
East  Towne  Mall.  After 
you  get  off  at  East 
Towne  Mall,  look  for 
CVs  name).    T's  name 
will  take  you  to  buy 
a  record.    tT  then 
leaves  Ss  and 
observes^  from  a 
.  distance)." 

S,    Sight  of  Johnson  St. 
bus  (no  cue  from  T) . 


1p   Johnson  St, 


2.    Bus  stop 


3. 


4. 


Sign  -  No  Parking  Bus 
Stop;  Sign  -  Johnson  St. 
and  red  and  yellow  curb 

S  finds  Johnson  St^  bus 
stop   and  gets  on  the 
first  Johnson  St.  bus. 


5. 


S  gets  on  front  door, 
shows  route  card,  pays 
fare,  sits  down. 


13  The  Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.  card  will  serve  as  an  example  in  this 
section. 


Ma 
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Teacher  *s  Cms  - 

6*    Sight  of  bus  stop  at  ^ 
Bast  Towne  Mall;  T;^ 
stays  hidden  so  that 
S  does  not  respond  to 
T^s  presence  as  cue 
to  get  off. 

7#    T  .taHes  Ss  to  make  a 
purchase. 

8.    "Take  out  your  bus 
route  cards.*' 

9*    '•You're  at  East  Towne 
Mall,^  and  yqu  want  to 
go  to  the  Capitol 
Park*    Ifliat  will  be 
the  destination  sign 
on  the  bus?" 

10.  "If  you  want  to  take 
,    the  Nakoma  Rd.  bus 

back  to  the  Capitol 
Park,  first  we  have 
to  v;alk  to  a 
( 

11.  "Find  a  bus  stop. 
Whefli  the  Nakoma  Rd. 
bus  comes ^  take  it 
to  the  Capitol  Park. 
Get  off  at  the  first 
bus  stop  at  the 
Capitol  Park." 

12.  Sight  of  Nakoma  Rd. 
bus  (no  cue  f  2x>m  T) . 


13.    Sight  of  first  stop 
'  at  Capitol  Park;  T- 
stays  hidden.  i 


Student ' s^  Responses 
6.   S  gets  off. 


7:  Various 


8.    S  takes  out  card. 


9.    Nakoma  Rd. 


10,    Bus  stop 


11.    S  goes  to  bus  stop. 


12.  S  gets  on  front  door, 
shows  route  card,  pays 
fare,  sits  down. 

13.  *  S  gets  off. 


Step  4  -      starting  out  at,  , Capitol  Park,  takes  the  app:i^ria^e 
bus  to  the  destination  chosen  in  Step  1  of  this  phase.  £ 
travels  alone.    Itfhile  at  his/her  destiriation^  S  performs,  thej;'^ 
behaviors  required  by  the  place  he/she  has  travel  I  e4  t6  (e.g., 
if  S  goes  to  East  Towne  Mall,  he/she  could  make  a  purchase). 
h  then  takes  the  appropriate  bus  to  the  Capitol  Park.  - 
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t^aterials;    Appropriate  bus  toute  card 

Data  Collection:    The  responses  to  cues  4-6  and  Jl-13 
should  be  written  at 'the  top  of  the  data  sheet  with  S>'s 
name  at  the  left  side.    Data  should  be  collected  for 
these  responses.    Since  S  will  gain  practice  at  riding 
all  eight  bus  routes  alone,  the  criterion  for  each  route 
will  be  only  one  perfect  trfal.    Because  of  the  two 
previous  steps  and  the  difficulty  in--separating  the 
generalization  effects  from  those  situations,  baseline 
information  will  not  be  taken. 


< 

/  V 


Procedure:    The  occurrence  of  behaviors  1-6  and  8-13 
should  be  recotded^    Each  correct  response  should  be 
followed  by  pifaise,  except  when  S  enters  the  bus.  In 
these  cases  T  should  praise  when  £  g^s  off  at  the 
approp!i(riate  stop.  ,  ^ 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses^ 

teacher's  Cues  .  Student's  Responses 

Cues  1-13  in  Step  3  of  this  phase  should  be  used.  Repeat 
Steps  1-4  until  each  bus  route  has  been  taught.  After 
each  route  is  learned,  then  move  on  to  Step  5. 

Step  5  -  During  "this  step  Ss  learn  how, to  transfer  buses. 
MTiey  choose  two  of  the  buslroutes  th^y  have  learned.    T  chooses 
one  place  on  each* card  as  destinations.    Using  their  bus  rout^ 
cards  Ss  determine  the  name  of  the  route  leaving  Capitol  Park 
and  goTng  to  each  of  the  two  destinations.    They  also  determine 
the  routes  coming  back  to  Capitol^Park*|i#fhis  section  functions 
^  as  a  review  of  the  procedure  fbr'^j.ding  a  bus  with  the  inclusion 

of  "additional  information  needed  to  transfer  from  one  route  to 
another.  ^  '       .     .  * 

Materials :    Appropriate  bus  route  cards 

Data  Collection;    Data  should  be  collected  for  the  following 
.     ^         '  responses:    5,  9,  10,  11.  12,  13,  15,  17,  19,  20,  23,  24, 

26,    Each  response  should  be  listed  across  the  top  of  the 
-  data  sheet  with  S's  name  at  the  left.    Baseline  will  con- 
sist of  three  presentations  of  the  13  cues  appropriate  to 
the  responses  listed  above^  ,  Criterion  for "  teaching 
would  be  three  trials  of  the  13  correct  responses  in  a  row. 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses:       ^  ' 
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if  Teacher's  Cues  f 

1.  We're  going  to  go  out. 
and  ride  a  city  bus 
tomorrow,  and  i^e're. 
goingo  to  learn  how.  to 
transfer  buses.  I'd 
like  you  to  choose 
two  bus  routes  to  go 
on.'* 

2.  'Wiat  bus  routes  would 
you  like  to  ride?''!^ 

^  • 

3.  'We  are  going  to  ^tart' 
.out  at  the  Capitol 

Park  and  go  to 
McDonald's  for  lunch. 
Then  we  are  going  to 
go  back  to  the 
Capitol  Park  and 
transfer  to  the  bus 
that  takes  us  to 
PDQ  Grocery  Store. 
We'll  buy  some  Coke 
at  PDQ  to  bring 
back  to  class  and 
then  take  the  bus 
back^to  the  Capitol 
Park!" 

« 

4.  Give  Ss  both  l)us  route 
cards. 

5.  "(S's  name),  you  ivill 
be  at  the  Capitol 
Park,  and  you  will 
want  td  go  to 
McDonald's  fpr  lunch. 
What  will  be  the 
destination  sign  on  ^ 
the.  bus?" 

6.  "Iflien  you  get  to  | 
McDonald's,  y^u'M 
have  your  luntli^Jthen 
you  will  want  to  go 
to  PDQ  Grocery  Store 
to  buy  some  Coke  to 
bring  to  class." 


Student's  Responses 
1.    No  R/ 


S  names  two  routes', 
e*.g.,  Johnson  St./ 
Nakoma  Rd.^  and  Highland 
Park/Sherman  Ave. 


3.    No  R. 


4.    S  takes  cards*. 


5.    Johnson  St. 


6.    No  R. 


14  The  Johnson  St. /Nakoma  Rd.  and  Highland  Park/Sherman  Ave.  bus  routers 
<>    will  serve  as  examples^  in  this  step. 
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Teacher *.s  Cues 


Student *S  Responses 


7.  "In  order  to  get  to 
PDQ  Grocery  Store  you 
will  have  to  pake  on^ 

•  bus  to  the  Capitol  - 
Park  and  then  transfer 
to  the  bus  that  goes 
to  PDQ." 

8.  "To  transfer  means  to 
change  buses  to  get  to 
your  destination/' 

9.  "What  does  transfer 
'  mean?" 

10.^   "Now  you  will  be  at  1 
McDonald '^s/  and  you 
want  to  go  to  PDQ 
Grocery  Store  to  buy 
some  Coke.    First  you 
will  hav^  to  take  a 
Ibus  to  the  C  ;  )t" 

11/  '^then  you  have  to 
.  (  .  )  buses." 

12/    "You  will  be  at  the 
Capitol^Park,  and  you 
want  to  go  to  PDQ 
Grocery  Store  to  buy 
some  Coke.    IVhat  will 
be  the  desti*nation 
sign  on  the  bus  you 
\transfer  to?" 

13*    "After  ypu  buy  the 

Goke  ^t  PDQ,  you  will 
want  to  go  back  to 
thfe  Capitol  Park. 
What  will  be  the  des- 
tination sign  on  the 

^  bus?" 

14.    "Itfhenever  you  get  on 
a  city  bus  and  you  / 
need  to  transfer  to 
c5^other  bus,  you 
should  ask  the  Bus 
driver  for  a  transfer 
right  after  you  p^y 
your  fare."  t^? 


7.    No  R.  * 


8.    No  R. 


9.    To  change  buses  %o  get 
to  your  destination. 


10,    Capitol  Park 


11.  '  Transfer 


12.    Highland  Park 


13.    Sherman  Ave. 


14.    No  R. 
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Teacher's  Cues 

IS*    "When  should  you  ask  15. 
the  bus  driver  fcfi^^ 
transfer?"    .   •  ( 


1 


Student's  Responses 

Right  after  pay  fare, 
when  need  to  change  to 
a  second  bus. 


16.    "A  transfer  is  a  smalls    16.    No  R. 
piece  of  paper  with 
printing  on  it  that 
looks  like  this 
(dfigaonstrate)." 


17.  Hold  up  transfer  and 
say:    "IVliat  is  this?" 

18.  "when  you  transfer  from 

one  bus  to  another  bus, 
all  you  have  to  do  is 
give  the  bus  driver 
this  (show  transfer), 
a  t^^nsf. er.il  You 
won't  have  to  pay 
the  15«t  fare  to  ride 
the  second  biis  if 
'  you  have  a  trap^fer." 


17.  Transfer 


18.    No  R. 


19.  "Do  you  have  to -pay  19^  No 
=^      the  15(^  fave  to  ride 

the  second  bus  if  you 
have  a  transffe^?" 

20.  "What  do  you  do  instead  20. 
of  paying  the  fare 

'  when  you  ride  the 
second  bus?" 

21.  "Tomorrow  when  you're      21.  No 
''^at  Capitol  Park  and 

you  want  to  go  to 
McDonald's,  will  you 
have  to  ask  the  bus 
driver  for  a  transfer?" 


Give  bus  driver  the 
transfer. 


22.    No  R. 


22.    "Right,  because  y<?u 
will  only  be  taking 
one  bus  to  get  to 
McDonald's." 


23.    "But  when  you  finish        23.  Yes 
eating  at  McDonald's 
and  you  want  to  go  to 
PDQ  Grocery  Store  to 
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bi^ some  Coke,  will  ^ 
you  have  to  ask  the 
bus  driver  for  a 
tranafeT?*^ 

^24,^"You  will  have  to  ask  24.  .Ti/o 
^  the  driver  for  a  trans- 

fer because  you  ne^d 
*•       '^t©  take  '(       *  ) 
buses  to  get  to  PDQ/' 


2So    "Will  you  have  to  pay      25.  ^ro 
the  154  fare  to  ride  / 
the  second  bus  to  PDQ  • 
6rb(^ry  Stoxe?" 

26.    "You  will  have  to  give     26.  Transfer 
the  bus  driver  a  * 
t  )  to  ride 

the  bus  to  PDQ  Grocery 
Store*" 

Step  6  -  Using  their  bus  route  cards  Ss  gaiii  experience  in  the 
tl^^sroora  at  finding  the  buses  they  need  to  take  ivh^n  transfeiring. 

iterials ;    Appropriate  bus  route  cards 

Datk  Collection;    Responses  2-5  should , be  written  across 
the  top  of  the  data  sheet,  baseline  consists  of  three 
trials  where  the,  cues  for  these  responses  are  presented. 
Criterion  for  the    teaching    trials     would  be  S  emitting 
the  four  torrect  responses  for  three  consecutive  trials. 

'Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses;.  *  ^ 

Teacher's  Cues  Student's .Responses 

1.  T  hands  out  two  different  1.    Johnson  St. 
bus  Tt^vke  cards  and^ '  Highland  Park 
says:  *^"What  bus  rentes    j  o 
are  0iese7j*  15 

2,  "You're  at  East  Toivne        2*    Capitol  Park 
Mall  and  you  x\rant  to     .  ' 
go  to  PDQ  Grocery  Store. 
First  you  have  to  go 
to  the  (  - 


IS  Johnson^  St.  and  Highland  Park  will  serve  as  examples. 
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4^4 


4'  tk'^riiani  Path 


s. 


5.    Sherman  Ave, 


Gap i^jsl  pf^sjj  Cifid  ypu 

t@  j3#  m  Qsmcm} 

tk&  ic5timtlm  oim 
on  tne.  second  busY*' 

"You're  at  PDQ  Grocery 
Store  and  you  want  to 
go  back  to  the  Capitol 
Park.    V/hat  would  be 
the  destination  sign  . 

on  the  bus?"  ^ 

Repeat  cues  1-5  until  £  has  reached  criterion  for  ten  random 
^       combinations  of  destinations  on  the  two  bus  route  cards. 
Then  move  on  to  tv;o  different  bus  route  cards.  Repeat 
othis  procedure  until        Ss  have  had  trials  with  desti- 
nations from  all  the  bus. route  cards,. 

Step  7  -  Ss,  starting  out  at  Capitol  Park,  take  the  appropriate 
bus  to  the  first  destination  chosen  in  Step  5  of  this  phase. 
They  travel  in  a  small  group  with  T.    IVhile  at  their  destination 
Ss  perform  the  behaviors  required  by. the  place  they  have  - 
travelled  to  (e.g.,  if  they  go  to  McDonald's^  they  tfat),    Ss  ♦ 
then  take  the  appropriate  bus  back  to  Capitol  Park  where  they 
transfer  to  the  bus  they  need  to  take  to  the  second  destina- 
tion chosen  in  Step  5,    Ss  perform  the  behaviors  required  by 
the  second  place  they  have  travelled  to  (e,g,^  if  they  go  to  ' 
PDQ  Grocery  Store,  they  buy  something).    After  they  are 
finished,  they  travel  ba?:k  to  Capitol  Park, 

Materials;    Appropriate  bus  route  cards 

Data  Collection?  .No.  data  collected  during  this  step. 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responsias: 

Teacher's  Cues 

1.    After- Ss  arrive  at  1 
CapitoT  Park  v/ith  the 
two  bus  route  cards  T 
saysr  "You're  at  the 


Student's  Responses 
John^son  St, 
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Teacher's  Cues^ 


Student^  s  Responses 


Capitol  Park  and  you 
want  to  go  to  ^    ^  . 

'  McDonald's  for  lunch* 
Ifliat  would  be  the 
destination  ..sign  on 
the  bus?"16 

%;    "When  we  want  to  take  No  R. 

e  bus,  first  we  have 
to  find  the  right  bus  ^ 
.  stop.**  ^  , 

3,  J»/6o  find  the  Johnson 
*  St*  bt^  Jtgp  and^vait 

for  the  Johnson  St, 
bus,"  ^ 

4,  Sight  of,  bus  (ho  cue 
from.  T).  ^  V 


3.    £  find^  bus  stop  and 
waits. 


5,  Sight  of  McDonald* s;  \ 
driver:    "Next  stop, 
McDonald's." 

6,  Door  opens  (no  cue 

from  T) ;  ^  u 

7,  "Let?s  have  lunch  (i.e. ^ 
whatever  is  required  by 
destination) 

8,  After  lunch  T  says: 
"You're  at  McDonald's 
and  you  want  to  go  to  - 
PDQ  Grocery  Store  to 
buy  some  Cpke  to  bring 
b^ck  to  class/' 

'  9.    "In  order  to  aet  to 
PDQ  you  will  Kave  to 


4,    S  enters  front  door; 
^  shows  driver'  route  card 
and  says:    "Let  me  off 
near  McDonald's.";  pays 
fare;  sits  dovm. 

5/  S^  rings  Wzzer  and  go^s 
to  back  door." 


6.    S  gets  off. 


7.    S  eats  lunch,  etc* 


fe.    No  R. 


9,  Transfer 


)  teuses/ 


16  The  Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.  and  Highland  Park/Sherman  Ave.  bus  routes 
"will  be  used  as  'examples  in  this  step.  . 
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Teacher Cues  ^ 

••So  you^re  at  McDonald's  10. 
and  yqu  want  to  go  to 
PDQ^GTocery  Store  to 
buy  some  Cok^.  First 
you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  C  ).•' 


Student • s  Respons  es 
Capitol  Parle 


;  11, 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


••You^te  at  McDonald's. 
^0  go  to  the  Capitol 
Park  you  have  to  t^ke  ^ 
the  (  ,     )  bus.^^ 

••You  will  be  at  the 
Capitol  Park  and  you 
want  to  go  to  PDQ 
Grocery  Store  to  buy 
some  Coke.    Itfhat  will 
be  the  destination^ 
sign  on  the  bus  you 
trrasfer  to?" 

••In  order  Xo  catch  the 
Highland  Park  bus  at^ 
the  Capitol  Square  you 
will  have  to  walk  to 
a  C  

••,..with  tv;o.  signs 
thfl.t  say  C      V  ) 
and  (____)." 

•'Since  you  have  to 
-  trartsfer  buses  at  the 
Capitol  Park,  when 
you  get  on  the  Nakoraa 
Rd.^  bus  you  must  ask 
the  .driver  for  a 
c         .    ).'"  . 

•*When  you  get  6n  the 
Highland'Park  bus  at 
^ne  Capitol  Square, 
ab  you  have  to  pay 
the  15$  fare?'' 


11.    Nakoma  Rd. 


17. 
18. 


••Yoti  give  the  bus 
driver  a  C  


••You're  at  McDonald's 
and  you  want  to  go  ttf 
PDQ  Grocery  Store.^' 


12.    Highland  Park 


13.    Bus  stop 


14^    No  Parking  Bus  ,St:op 
Highland  Park 


15.  Transfer, 


16. 


No 


17.  Transfer 


18.    Ho  R. 
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Teacher's  Cues 

19^    "First  you  walk  to  a 
C  ' 

ZOv    ''You  wait  for  the 
(  '  )  bus.'*- 

21.  "Vrtien  you  get  on  th^ 
Nakoma  Rd.  bus,  after 
you  pay  your  faire, 
you  ask  for  a 

C 

22.  "tflien  you  come  to  the 

^pitoJUtork^^you^  


Student's  Responses 
19^    Bus-  stop 

0 

.1- 

20.  Nakoaa  Rd. 

21.  .  Transfer 


22.    Get. off  bus 


.  C 


.11 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


"Then  you  have  to 

transfer  to  the 

C  )  bos.'^y 

"To  catch  the  Highland 
Park  bus  you  have  to 

walk  to  a  (_  J 

;ri.th  two  signs  that 
say:    C  ) 

"IVhen  you  get  on  the 

ilighiand  Park  bus, 
*  you  don't  have  to  pay. 

the  fare.    You  hard 

the  driver  the 
^(        ^  )>" 

"Find  ^  bus  stop,  take 
the' Nakoma  Rd.  bus  to 
the  Capitol  Parkj^find 
the  Highland  Park^bus 
stop  and  transfer  to 
go  to  PDQ." 


23.  Highl 


ark 


24.    Bu3  5top;  No  Parking 

Bus.  Stop;  Highland  Park 


25.  Transfer 


26.    S  responds  a:s  directed • 


Step  8  S9 
bus  ,to  the 
T?iey  travel 
tixiation  Ss 
where  they 
destination 
by  the  plac 
they  travel 


starting  out  at  Capitol  Park,  take  the  appropriate' 
first  destination  chosen  in  Step  5  of  this  phase.  ^ 
in  a  small  grcup  xdthout  T.  .  While  at » their  des- 
then  take* the  appropriate  bus  back  to  Capitol  Park 
transfer  to  the  bus  they  need  to  take  to  the  second 

chosen  in  Step  5.    -Ss  perform  the  behaviotfe  required 
e  they  have  travel leH"  to.    After  they  are  finished 
back  to  Capitol  Park.  ^  .  " 


tfateriaXs : '  Appropriate  bus  rput©  cards 


Data  Collection;    No  data  collected  during  this  stejp. 

!  '  .  ■  -    ■■  ■    ;  / 

Sequence  of  Cties  and  Response^; 

Teacher's  Cues  •    Student's  Responses 

'  ■        .(»■,.'  •  ^ 

Repeat  cues  l-»26  that  appear' in  Step  7  of  this  phase*.    T;  ^ 
should  stay  hidden  as  Ss  get  on  or  off  a  bu^  and  should 
.    come  out  to  greet  thenTafter  they  get  off • 

Step  4    £,  starting  out  at  Capitol  Park,  takes,  the  appropriate 
bus  to  the  first  des^tiftation  chosen  in  Step  5  of  this  phase,' 
S  travels  alone.    V/hile  at  his/her  destination  S  performs  the 
Fehaviors  required  by  the  place  travelled  to.    S  then  takes* 
the  appropriate  bus  back  to  Capitol  Park  where  Fe/she  transfers 
ta  the  bus  needed  to  reach  the-&econd-destination»    S  performs 
the  ^behaviors  required  by  the  place  travelled  to  and  returns 
to  Capitpl  Park.. 

Materials ;    Appropriate  bus  route  cards 

Data  Collection;    Record  only  S^'s  respoi/ses  to  cue  26 
appearing  in  Step  7.    No  baseline  datV^ill  bfe  taken, 
and  criterion  for  the    teaching    trials  '  will  be  one;* 
perfect  trial.  . . 


^equence  of  Cues  and  Responses: 

Teacher's  Cues  -        Student's  Responses 

Repeat  cue§  1-26  that  appear  in  Stsp  7  of  this  phase. 
After  S  has  reached  criterion  in  this  ste^,  repeat  Steps 
7-9  until  S  has.  transferred  using  each  bus  route. 

Step.  10,  -  Since  all  city  buses  originate  at  Capitol  Park,  S^ 
learns  how  to  take  a  city  bus  from  the-  vicinity  of  his/her 
house  to  Capitol  Park  and  return  home.  *  \ 

Materials ;  £'s  oxm  "horae-bus-route  card"  (See  Appendix  II, 
for  example) .  ss" 

Data  Collection;    The  responses  for  cuies  29-34  should  bje 
written  across  the  top  o£  the  data  sheet  with  S's  name  in 
the  left  column.    Baseline  would  consist  of  three  present 
tations  of  cues  29-34  in  sequence  as.  they  occur  in  this 
'step.    Criterion  for  the     teaching  trials    -would  be  six 
correct  responses  to  these  cues  inr  a  row  for  three.^ 
consecutive  trials. 
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Teacher! s  Cues 


Student *s  Responses 


1.    "I?henever  you  are  home 
and  you  want  to  take  a 
city  bus^  to^o  some 
place,  for  example., 
McDonald's,'  you  will 
first  have  to  take  a 
bus  from  your  house 
to  Capi^tol  ^Park• 
Sometimes  when  you 
arrive  at  the 
Capitol  Park,  you 
will  have  to  trans- 
fer to  another  bus 
to  go  to  your' desti- 
nation^   And  some- 


1.  No 


/ 


<  / 


times  the  place  you  — 

w^t  to  go  to  will 
be  on  the  same  bus 
route  you  ivould  take 
to  go  to  the  Capitol 
Park.'^ 

2,    "When^you  are  home 
and  you  i^ant  to  take 
a  city  btis  to  go  some 
place,  you  have  to 
/    first  take  a  bus  to  ^ 

3*    'Hflhen  you  arrive  at  the 
Capitol  Park,  sometimes 
yow  will  have  to 
(  )  buses." 

4.  "And  sometimes  the 
place  you  want  to  go 
to  will  be  on  the 

^  ,  )  bus  you 

take  to  the  Capitol 
Park."       .  . 

5.  "(S's  name),  where 
do  you  live?" 

6*    "The  first  thing  you 
do  when  you  want  to 
take  a  city  bus  is- 
walk  to  a  ( 


2.    Capitol  Park 


3.  Transfer 


4.  Same 


5.    S*s,  address 


6.    Bus  stop 
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ISO 


7. 


Tffacher|3  Cues 

"How  do  you  know  when 
you* re  at  f  bus  stop?" 


Student *s  Responses 

?•    sign  -  No  Parking  Bus 

StopT  red  and  yelljoii/o 
'  curb 


r 


8. 


\  - 


9- 


10: 


11. 


0 


^  12. 
13. 


"S's  name^  when  you  want    8.    No  R. 
to  go  to  the  Capitol 
Park  to  catch  a  bus  you 
should  walk  to  the  bu§, 
stop  at  the.  comer  (if 
comer  applies)  of 
(      ,         )  (St. /Ave.; 
and  ( 

(St. /Ave.)." 

"Ifhen  you  want  to  go  tp  9.   

the  jpajpitol  Park,  your   ^ 

bus  stop  is  at  the 
comer  of  (  ) 
(St. /Ave.)  and  .  * 

)  (Sti/AveJ." 

"The  destinatioh  sign       10.    No  R. 
\^on  the  bus  that  ^you  . 
t^e  is  (route  that 
applies).", 

"When  you  want  to  go  11. 
to  the  Capitol  Park, 
you  walk  to'  the  ous 
stop  at  the  comer  b£ 
(  )  (St. /Ave.) 

andv(  ) 
(St, /Aye.)." 

"And  you  imit  for  the 
(  )  bus." 

"When  you  get  home  c 
tonight,  ask  your 
parents  to  walk  with 
you  to  the  bus  stop 
at  the  comer  of 
(  )  (St./Avfe.j 

and  C  ) 
(SWAve.)*" 


(St. /Ave.)  and 
(St. /Ave.) 


j_(St./Ave.)  and 
> (St. /Ave.) 


12..  Bus  route  name 


13.    No  R. 


14.    '^'/hen  you  arrive  at  the 
Capitol  Park 5  you  may 
have  to  transfer  to  get 


14.  Transfer 


ERLC 
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Teacher *s  Cues 

to  your  destination. 
If  you  do,  when  you  ' 
get  on  the  bus  at  your 
house  to  come  to  the 
Capitol  Park,  you 
should  ask  the  driver 
for  a  ( 

15.  'Htfhen  you  get  to  the 
Capitol  Park,  get  off 
the  bus  and  transfer 
to  the  next  bus  going 
to  your  destination. 
If  you  donH  have  to 
transfer,  stay  on  ime 
bus  until  you  reach 
your  destination." 

16.  **When  you  want  to  go 
back  home,  you  will 
have  to  take  a  bus  to 
the  Capitbl  Park  and  . 
trsmsfer  to  the  bus 
that  goes  to  your 
house*    But  some- 
times  the  bus  you 
take  back  from  your 
destination  will  be 
the  same  one  that 
goes  to  your  house." 

17.  "S's  name,  the  route 
^  that  you  take  to  go 

home  is  (route  that 
applies) ." 

18.  "Vftiat  route  do  you 
take  home  from  the 
Capitol  Park?/ 

19.  "VJhen  you  are  at  the 
Capitol  Park  and  you 
have  to  transfer  to 
the  (route  name)  bus, 
you  will  have  to  walk 
to  a  (  )■" 

20.  "How  do  you  know  that 
.you're  at  the  right 


Student's  Responses 


IS.    No  R. 


16.    No  R. 


17.    No  R. 


18.  Route  name  that  1 
applies 

19.  Bus  stop"" 


bus  stop 


20.    Sign  -  Ntf  Parking  Bus 
Stop;  Sign  -  Bus  route 
name 


Teacher's  Cues  Student's  Respon; 

2U    ''S^s  name,  the  bus  21.    No  R. 

stop  where  you  get 
off  to  walk  to  your        .  ,  , 
house  is  at  the 
comer  of  C  ) 
(SWAveO  and 
(  )  (St,/AveO," 

22.    "When  you  want  to  go        22.    Bus  route  name 

hoiae  from  the  Capitol  (Sjt./Ave.y 

Park,. you  taka  the  '  (St. /Ave.) 

(hus  route  name)  bus. 


and  you. get  off  at  the 
comer  of  (       .  ) 
JSWAvOf)  and. 


(  )  (St./Ave.r 


23.    ;^k  your  parents       ^      23.    No  R. 
tonight  to  show  you  ^ 
the  bus  stop  at  the 
corner  of  C  ) 
(St. /Ave.)  and 
C  )  (St./ 

Ave.),  the  place  where 
you  get  off  the  bus 
when  you're  coming 
hom^rom  the  Capitol 
Park. 


24.  rhands  S  n«w  bus  24.    No  j^. 
route  card  to  be  used 

for  trips  from  the 
Capitol  Park  \o  S^s  ^ 
house  and  says:  "'""This 
bus  route  card  tells 
you  the  destination 
sign  on  the  bus  v;hen 
you  ar«e  going  from 
your  house  to  th^ 
Capitol  Park  and  back  to 
your  hojuse. 

25.  "IVhat  is  the  name  of        25.    ^  _(St./Ave.) 

the  bus  route  at  the 

top  of  the  card?" 

26.  "IVhat  is  the  name  of       \Z6.  (St. /Ave.) 
.  the  bus  route  at  the  ^  ^ 

bottom?" 
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27.    "This  card  also  tells 
.    you  th6:  comer  where 
the  bus  stop  is  wh.en 
.you  are  going  to  the 
Capitol  Pailc." 

28 •    T  points  to  the  name 
at  the  top  of  the 
card  and  says:  'MVhen 
you  are  going  to  the 
^  ^      Capitol  Park,  you 

catch  the  bus  at  the 

comer  of  (  _) 

(St. /Ave.; 

  Ave,)/^— 


Student* s  Responses 


27.    No  R. 


28, 


(St. /Ave.) 
'(St. /Ave.) 


29. 


T  points  to  the 
name  of  the  bus  stop 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
cgffd  and  says:  "IVhen 
you  are  cpming  home  , 
from  the  Capitol 
Park,  you  get' off 
at  the  comer  of 
f  /)  (St./ 

Ave.)  and  (,  ) 
Tst7/Ave.)." 


29. 


30  ♦ 


31. 


32. 


33.' 


(St. /Ave.) 
"(St. /Ave.) 


V 


"You're  at  S^*s  address  30. 
and  you  want  to  go  to 
.the  Capitol  Park. 
What  would  be  the 
destination  sign  on 
the  bus?" 

"WhKre  woixld  the  tus'  31. 
step  be  where  yoi^  catch 
thj^  bus  route  at  top 
($t./'Ave.)  bus?" 


bus  route  at  top  of  card 
"(St. /Ave.) 


(St. /Ave.) 
"(St. /Ave.) 


32. 


"You're  at  the  uapitol 
Park  and  you  v/ant  to 
go  to  your  home,  S^'s 
address.  What  would  be 
the  desti^nation  sign 
on  the  bus?" 


"l^hat  would  be  the  bus  33. 
stop  where  vou  get  off 
the  bus  route  at  bottom 
(St>/Ave.)  bus?" 


bus  route  at  bottom  of  card 
(St. /Ave. 3  ^ 


(St. /Ave.) 
"(St. /Ave.) 


Step,  11  «  S  chooses  a  destination,  starts  out  from  his/her 
house  with  t,  transfers  'at  the  Capitol  Park  and  arrives  at 
the  destinaTion,    S_ performs  the  behaviors  required  by  the 
place  he/she  has  travelled  to.       then  returns  home,  trans- 
ferring at  the  papitol  Park,  '  - 

Materials;  "home-bus-foute-card" 

^         '     Route  card  appropriate  to  the  destination 

Data  Collection;    No  data  collected. 


Sequence,  of  Cues  and  Responses; 
Teacher's  Cues 


1.  T  arrives  at  S^'s  house 
and  says;    "I  have  two 
tickets  to  the  football 
game  at  Camp  Randall 
Stadium.    IVoUld  you 
like  to  EC?  (This  is 

an  example)  ^ 

2.  "Take  out  all  your  bus 
route  cards." 

3.  "Find  the  bus  route 
that  stops  at  Camp 

-   Randall  Stadium." 

4.  "In  order  to  go  to 
Camp  Randall  Stadium, 
you  will  have  to  take 
a  bus  from  your  house 

to  (   )  and 

C 


J  buses." 


5.  "Take  out  the.  bus  route 
card  that  tells  you 
what  bus  to  take  to 
the  Capitol  Park  from 
your  house." 

6.  "You^re  at  home,  S^'s 
address,  and  you  want 
to  go  to  the  Capitol 
Park.    l?hat  v;ill  be 
the  destination  sign 

,    on  the  bus?" 

7.  "IVhat  comer  will  you 
catch  the  bus  at?" 


Student's  Responses 
Yes  (hopefully) 


2.    S  complies. 


S  locates  Nakoma  Rd^/ 
Johnson  St.  route  card. 


Capitol  Park 
transfer 


5.    S  complies, 


S  labels  St./Avc.  listed 
on  "home  -  bus  -  route 
card." 


\ 


(St. /Ave.) 
(St. /Ave.) 


IGO 
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Teacher's  Cues 


Student's  Responses 


8.  After  you  get  on  the 
bus  and  pay  the  fare 
you  ask  for 

•  (  V 

9.  "Once  you  get  to  the 
Capitol  Park  you  will 
want  to  transfer  to  the 
bus  that  takes  you  to 
Camp  Randall  Stadium/' 

10^    "YouUl  be  at  the 

Capitol  Park  and  you 
want  to  go  to  Camp 
Kandall  Stadium. 
What  will  be  the 
destination  sign  on 
the  bus?" 

11.  "In  order  to  catch  the, 
Nakoma  Rd.  bus  to  go 

to  Camp  Randall 
Stadium,  first  you 
have  to  W^lk  to  the 
*ight  f  -  )>" 

12.  "How  will  you  know 
'    when  you* re  at  the 

right  bus  stop?"  • 

ks.    'UVill  you  have  to  pay 
15*  to  ride  the 
Nakoma  Rd.  bus?" 

^  14.  ^"You  pay  with  a  - 


15. 


"VJhat  is*  the  name  of 
the  comer  where  the 
bus  stop  is  to  catch 
bus  route  at  top  of 
card  [St>/Ave.)  bus?" 


16; 


8.  Transfer 


R. 


10*    Nakoma  Rd. 


11.    Bus  stop 


12.    Sign  -  No  Parking  Bus 
Stop;  sigh  -  Nakoma  Rd. 


13.  No 


14.  Transfer 


15. 


(St./Ave^ 
"(St. /Ave.)' 


"Go  find  the  bus  stop 
and  v^ait  for  the  bus  route 
at  top  of  card  (St./ 
Ave.)  bus." 


16.    S  finds  bus  stop.. 


17. 


Sight  of  bus  (no  cue 
from  T)  '  ^ 


17.    S  gets  on  frontr  dodr. 
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Teacher'  s  Cues  : 

18»    Sight  of  driver  (no 
cue  from  T) 


19.    Sight  of  fare  box  Cno 
cue  from  T)  . 

20 •    Sight  of  transfers  (no 
-  cue  from  T) 

21.    Sight  of  seats  (no  cue 
f rom  T) 


Student > a  Responses 


22.  Sight  of  Capitol  Parley  22, 
driver  says:    "Next  - 
stop,  Capitol  Park." 

23.  Door  opens  (no  cue  23. 
*  from  T) 

24.  "Now  you're  at  the     /  24, 
Capitol  Park  and  you  * 

.  want  to  go  to  Camp 
Randall  Stadium. 
What  will  be  the  des-^ 
tination  sign  oi^  the 
bus?" 

25.  "Find  a  bus  stop  where 
the  Nakoma  Rd»  bus 
comes  and  vjait  for  ' 
the  bus." 

26.  Sight  of  Nakoma  Rd.  26, 
bus  (nov  cue  from  t)  . 


27.  SX^t  of  Camp  Randall  27. 
Stfdiura;  driver:  "Next 
stop.  Camp  Rapdall  ^ 

"  Stadium*"  * 

28.  Door  opens  (no  cue  '  28, 
from  T) 


18.  S  shows  driver  route 
card  and  says  J  "Let 
me  off  near  the 
Capitol  Park.'^ 

19.  Pays  lS(f  fare. 


20.  Asks  driver  for  a 
transfer.  , 

21.  Sits  dovm 


S  rings  buzzer  and 
goes  to  either  door. 


gets  of f  • 
ikoma  Rd. 


25.    £  complies. 


S^  boards  bus  through 
front  door,  asks: 
"Let  me  Off  at  Camp 
Randall  Stadium'^;  pays 
fare  and  sits  down. 

S  rings  buzzer  and 
goes  to  door. 


S  gets  off* 
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Teacher's  Cues 


Student's  Responses 


29. 


30. 


31, 


32. 


33. 


T  takes  S  to  the  29. 
?ootball  game. 

•'YouVr©  at  Camp  Randall  30. 
Stadium  and  you  want  to 
go  to  the  Capitol  Park 
to  transfer  buses  to  go 
home.  V/hat  ^-dll  be  the 
destination  sign  on  the 
bus?"  . 

"I£  you  xvant  to  go  to 
the  Capitol  Park,  . 
first  you  have  to 
walk  to  (  .  )." 


34: 

35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


"Find  a  bus  stop  and 
wait  for  the  Johnson 
5t.  bus." 

Sight  of  Johnson  St. 
bus. 


Sight  of  Capitol  Park; 
driver  says:  '*Next 
stop,  Capitol  Park." 

Door  opens. 

"Now  you're  at  the 
Capitol  Park  and  you 
have  to  transfer  buses 
to  go  home,  S^'s 
address.    Itfhat  will 
be  the  destination 
sign  on  the  bus?" 

"If  you  ivant  to  catch 
the  route  name  at  top  of 
card  bus,  first  vou 
walk  to  the'  right 
(  ^  . 

"Hqjv  will  you  know  if 
you^re  at  the  right 
bus  stop?" 


Various 
Johnson  St. 


31.    Bus  stop 


32^    S  complies. 


33.  S  go^s  in  front  door; 

shows  route  card  and  ; 

says:^  "Let  me  off 

near  the  Capitol  Park"; 

pays  fare;  asks  for 

transfer:  sits  down. 
•  f 

34.  rings  buz:^r  and 
walks  tb  a  door. 


35.  £  gets  off. 

36.  Route  napii  at  top 
of  card  (St. /Ave,) 


37,    Bus  stop 


38.    Sign  f-  No  Parking  Bus 
Stop;  Sign  -  Bu€  route 
name 
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laa. 


Teacher* s  Cues 
39.    "Find  the  bus  stop  and 


wait  for  the  ( 
(St. /Ave.)  busT^ 


) 


40. 


Sight  of  ( 

(St. /Ave:/ 
from  T) 


[no  cue 


41. 


J 


Sight  of  bus  stop,  near 
S's  house;  driver: 
""We're  at  S's  address." 


Student's  Responses 
39.  ^eomplies. 


40^       gezs  on  front  door; 
'  .    shows  route  qard  and  . 

§ays:    "Let  me  off 

near  S's  address'^; 

hands  driver  transfer; 

sits  down. 

41;   £  rings  buzzer  and  goes 
to  a  door. 


42..    Door  opens. 


42.    S  gets  off. 


^^^P      -  S  chooses  a  destination,  starts  out  from  his/her 
house  alone,  transfers  at  Gapitol  Park  and  arrives  at  the 
destination.    S  performs  the  behaviors  requiri6d  by  the  place 
he/she  has  travelled  to.    S  then  .returns  home,  transferring 
at  Capitol  Park.  ,  *  * 


tfciterials ; 


£'s  "home-bus route" card" 

Route  card  appropriate  to  the  destination 


Data  Collection;    The  following  responses  should  be  listed 
across  the  top  of  the  data  sheet:    16,  17^23,  25,  26, 
28,  32,  33^^,  39,  40,  42.    Baseline  data  will  not 
taken.    Criterion  for  the    teacliing  trials      would  be 
three  C(^pletely  correct  trials 'when  transferring  and 
three  correct  trials  when  the  S  does  not  need  to  transfer. 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses: 

;    .   Teacher's  Cues  •         Student's  Responses  " 

.  Repeat  cues  1-33  in  Step  10  of.  this  phase.    T  should 
monxtor  S_'s  behavior  to  insure  tH^^  the  S  gets  on  and 
of f  _  the  right'  buses  i   T  sWould  remain  concealed  while    "  * 
monitoring  and  should  come  out  to  greet  S  onfv  after  ' 
^he/she  has  emitted  the  required  behaviors.    This  step 
should  be  repeated  choosing  two  more  destinations  for 
which  S  needs  to  transfer  and  three  for  which  he/she  « 
^      .does  not.  . 

Phase  IV:  Teaching  Ss  how  to  determine  wh^  bus  to  take  to  places- 
that  do  not  appear  on  bus  route  cards.  \ 


ERIC 


Step  I  -  TeadiiAg  Ss  to  label  cards  with  the  names  oS^major  ^ 
Streets  in  the  city  of  Madison  (This  is- done -to  facil^^tate 
labeling  addresses  in  l^ter  stages  o£  this"  phase. ) .  ^, 

Ffaterlals;  The  names  of  various  .streets  in  the' city  of 
Madison,  grouped  in  sets  of  ten,  printed  on  white i index 
cards  (See  Appendix  III  for  list -of  streets). 

•     Data  collection;    The  name  of  each  street  that  forms  the 
$et  should  be  written  across  the  top  of  the  data  sheet 
Baseline  would  cong"ist  of  three  presentations  „of  ^^ese 
cards.    Criterion  for  the  teaching  trials  woyld  be  . 
100%  correct  responses  for  three  consecutive  trials. 


Sequence  of  Cues  and' Responses; 


■Teacher's  Cues  Student/ s  Responses 

I,    9Jiow  ,S  card  and  „say;      '      1,    ^  reads  card.  . 
"Read  the  card."         ^  \  . 

Continue  this  procedure  until  S  learns  to  label  all  tle_ 
.^streets  in  the  sets.        ,  . 

Step  2  -  S  looks  i^p  one -of  the  streets  acquired  in  Step  1  of., 
this  phase"  in  the  Street  Index  on  the  back  of  a  map  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin.    He/She  then  labels  the  coordinates  listed  next  to 
the  name  of  the  street  located.        ^  ^ 

Materials ;    Index  cards  '     -     -  * 

;        ;     "     Map  of  M'adison,  Wisconsin 

Data  Collection;    The  name  for  each  street  that  forms  the 
set  should  be  written  across  the  top  of  the  data  sheet. 
Data  should  be  recorded  for  responses  8,  15,  16  and  17.  * 
Baseline  would  consist  of  three  presentations  of  the  cues 
for  each  street  in  the  set »    Criterion  for  teaching  trials 
would  be  the  correct  performance  of.  responses  8,  IS,  16 
and  17  on  three  consecutive  occasipns  for  each -street  in 
the  set.  '  ^ 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses  ;  .  ; 

Teacher's  Cues  Student's  Responses 


1.  Hold  lip  map  of  Madison        1.    No  R. 
and  say:    ^'This  is  a  -  • 

ma^  of  Madison.**  ,      -  * 

2.  "tfliat  is  this?**  ,2.    Map  of  Madison 

3.  Show  side  with  streets   ^3-.    No  R.  . 
and  landmarks  drawn  in     '  , 

and  say:    **This  is  the  / 
,  I  firont  of  the  ma|>,;*^| 


X60 


'  Teacherls/  Cues 

4^    "Which  side  of  the  map 
is  this?" 


Student's  Responses 


5/ 


6. 


9« 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Turn  inap  ovei;  to  side 
with  Street  Indi^jc  and 
say: 


4.  Front 


S.  Back 


"This  is  the 


J  of  the  map .4* 


"The  bacic  of  the  map 
has  all  the  streets  in, 
the  city  written  down." 

Point  to  words  Street 
Index  and  say:  "All 
the  streets  are  written^ 
in  the  Street  Index.^ 
Read  this." 

Hold  .up  a  icard  witK  the 
name  of  the  street 
learned  in  Step  1  of 
this  phase  (e.g., 
Atwpod  Ave.)  and  say: 
"Read  this  card  and 
find  it  in  the  Street 
Index."  \ 

"What  letter  does' the 
word  Atwood  start  with?" 

"Point  to  the  letter  A 
in  the  Streist  Index  and 
leave  your  finger  there." 

"IThenever  you  want  to 
look  up  a  street,  first 
you  look  at  the "first 
letter  in  the^word. 
Then  you  find  the 
colittm  in  the  Street 
Index  that  starts 
with  the  letter." 

^  y 
"Once  you  find  the 
column  that  starts 
with  the  same  letter 
as  the  name  of  the 
street,  you*  move  your 
finger  down  that 
column  until  you  come 
to  the  second  letter." 


No  R. 


Street  Index 


Atwood  Ave. ;  £  locates 
cued  wdrd.l' 


9.  A. 


10.    S  points  to.  A. 


11.    No  R. 


^2.    No  R. 


ERIC 


17  If  £  fails  to  find  the  street  in  the  Street  Index,  use  cues  9-14  to 
teach  the  skill.    Cues  9-14  should  eventually  be  faded .^ 
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13. 


Teacher *s  Cues 

"IVhat  is  the  second 
Xl^tter  in  Atwood?" 


Student ?s  Responses 
13.    T.    '  .  ' 


14.    S  moves  finger  until 
•   ^first  AT  word. 


14 •    "Move  your  finger  un ti 1 
you  come  to  the  first 
word  thai:  starts  with  V 
AT  and  stop*". 

Note:   Continue'  this  procedure  until  S  has  located 
the  word  written' on  the  card. 


15 ♦  rWhen  S  finally  locates 
'  the  word  written  on  the 
card  say:    '^ead  the 

word."  . 

•/  ' 
16.    '»Now.  move  your  finger 
to  the  ri^t  along  the' 
dotted*  line  until  you 
come  to. a  fetter  and 
,  a  number." 

"Read  them."  / 

18.    "The  letter  and  number 
are  called  coordinates." 


15.    Atwood  Ave. 


16.    £  moves  finger, 


19.    "IVhat  are  the  lett 
and  number  called?* 


17.  E-9 

18.  No  R. 

15.  Xoordinates, 

20.  No  R. 


20.    ^'You  can  use  the  coor- 
dinates to  find  a  street 
on  the  front  of  a  map."^ 

Note:    Continue  this  procedure  until  S  can  locate  all 

the  streets  listed  in  the  three  sets  in  Appendix 
III  and  label  their  coordinates. 

*f 

Step  5  -  S  gains  experience  at  finding  streets  on  a  map  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

"    Materials:    Index  cards 

"~   Map  of  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Data  Collection;    Responses  to  cue  2  should  be  written  • 
across  the  top  of  the  data  sheet.    Baseline  would  consist 
of  three  presentations"  of  cue  2.    Criterion  for  the 
teaching  trials  would  be  lom  correct  responses  to  cue  2 
for  three  consecutive,  trial?^    Baseline  and  teaching  , 
procedures  shpuld  be  repeated  for  each  of  the  five^streets 
in  the  thr^ sets  listed  in  Appendix  III.- 

:  '  "167   .     ■   '  .  \  . 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses ; 
teacher's' Cueis 

^  ■ 

t.   Give  each'  student  a 
,    map;  hold  up  an  index 
card  with  the  name  of , 
a  Madison  street 
written  on  it  and  say: 
•*V/hat  street  is  this?" 


Student's  Responses 
!•    S  names  street. 


2.    "Look  up  name 'of  St..  ' 
in  the  Street  Indexi 
find   th^  coordinates, 
y     and  th^  find  the 
'  street  on  the  front 
.  of  the  map."  -  , 


2.  4  S  performs  the  following: 18 

a.  looks  up  St*,  in  St. 
Index 

finds-  coordj.nates 
c*  turns  map  over 

d,  puts  riglit  finger  " 
on  letter 

e,  puts  left  finger 
,    on  number • 

f,  moves  fingers  unjtil 
they  meet      •'  ^ 

g,  find's, st«  at  junction 
and  notifies  ?• 

3.  S  turns* to  front. 


4.  ^  No  R. 


3.  "Turn  to  the  front  of  \ 
the  map." 

4.  "A. coordinate  is  made 
up  of ^a  letter  and  a 
number.    The  letter 

"  part  of  a  "coordinate 
is  located  at'  the 
sides  of  the  jnap." 

5.  ^^  "Point  to  the  letters 

at  the  sides  of  the. 
map." 

6.  "Read  the  letters."  '  - 

7.  "The  number  part  of 
/     the  coordinate  is ' 

located  a^  the  top 

and  bottom  of  the  map."" 


8.    "Point  to  the  numbers. "*^     B.    £  points  to  numbers. 


5:    S 'points  to  letters. 


6.    S  reads  letters. 


7.    No  R. 


] 


18  i£  s  responds  incorrectly  „to  cue  2,  cues  3-20  should  be  iAiplemented, 
Cues  3-20  ^should  eventually  be  faded  so^  that  £  eventually  performs 
the  chaiii  of  responses  in  response  2  without  T's  assistance* 


■•t  I 
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Teacher's  Cues 

9..  "Read  the  numbers.*' 

10,  '."Whenever  you  want  to 
find  a  street  on  the 
.  front  of  the  map,'  first 
-    you  look'  up  the  name 
of , the  street  in  the 
'  Street  Index." 

U.    "Look  til  Atwood  Ave.  , 
in, the  Street  Index." 

V. 

12.    "The  li^xt  thing  you  dp 
is  fina^the  coordinates 
for  the^*-^'*"^  " 


13.  "  "What  are  the^lioor- 
"dinates  for  Atwood 
Ave.?". 

14«    "Then  you  turn  your 
,     map  to  the  front." 

15.    "Wha'^is  the  letter 
.      ^part  of  the  <;oot- 

diniites  for  Atwood 

Ave.?" 

U,    "Put  one  of  the  fingers 
.     of  your  right  hand  on 
the  letter  E  at  the 
right  side  of  the  inap." 

17.  "What  is  the  number 
-    part  of.  the  coor- 
dinates for  Ativ^ood  « 
Ave.?"        •  . 

18.  ."Put  one  of  the  fingers 

of  your  left  band„^n 
the  number  9  at  the ' 
top  of  th^,-map," 

19-    "Now  move  the  finger 
on  the  iWter  E  to  the 
Ipft,  and  the  finger 
on  9  #)wn  until  your 
fingers  meet,  -Uien- 
stop." 

20.    "Find  the  street  that 
says.. Atwood  Ave,  (show 
cardji"  . 


Student's  Responses 
9.    Reads  the  numbers. 
10.    No  R.  - 


U.  £  ^nds  Atwood  Ave. 
.12.    No  R.  . 

13.    E-9  ° 

1'4.  .S^  txfcns  to  front. 
15.  ^  E. 


16;^  £,puts  finger  bn  B 
as  directed. 


17.  9 


18.    S  puts  finger  on  9 
directed. 


19.    £  moves  fingers  until 
They  meet,  then  stops 


20.    S  finds  'Atx^ood  Ave. 


step  4  -  Teaching  Ss  how  to  use  thc^Nkdison  Telephone  Directory 
to  find  the  address  and  phone  number  of  a  place  they  would  like 
to  go  to.  S  also  writes  down  the  address  and  phone  nuinber  that 
he/she  find^^ 

Materials;    Penci 1  / 
""^""^"^''^  Paper 

Madison  Telephone  Directory 

Data  Collection:  . List  the  responses  across  the  top  of  the 
data  sheet  for  the  following:    10-23.    Baseline  would 
consist  of  finding  three  words  all  starting  with  the  same 
letter.    Criterion  for  teaching  trials^would  be  the  correct  . 
performance  of  responses  10-23  for  three  consecutive  trials, 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 


Teacher's  Cues 

1.  "Sometimes  you  will 
want  to  take  a  qity 
bus  to  a  place  that 
is  not  on  your  bus 
route  ^ds.  IVhen 
this  hiffipens  you  will 
have^  to  know  the 
address  of  the  place 
you  want  to  go  to. 

ijfe  are  going  to 
learn  to  use  the 
Madison  phone  book 
to  find  these 
addresseg." 

2.  T  holds  up  Madison 
phone  book  and  says : 
"What  is  this?" 


Student's  Responses 


l.'^^  No  R. 


,2.    Madison  phone  book 


3.    "Whenever  you  want  to 
find  the  address  of  a 
place  you  want  to  go 
to>  you  will  first  have 
to  print  the  name  on 
a  pijsce  of  paper." 


3.    No  R. 


4.  "lirhat's  the  fir^t 
^   thing  you  do?" 


4.    Print  name  on  paper 
< 
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Teacher Cues 

S.    "If  you  don't  know  how  . 
to  print  the  naiae  of 
the  place  you  want  to 
go  to,  then  you' will 
have  to  ask  someone  to 
print  it  for  you 

••You  could  a^k  yon^j 
^fiotherr^^ather,  friend, 
or,  if  you  are  out, 
you  could  ask  someone 
'  walking  down  the 
street*" 

*  '        i  ' 

7.    "Hand  a  person  seme 
paper  and  a  pencil 
and  just  say:  "Would 
you  please  print 
Cname  of  place  you 
want  to  look  up)  for 

me?" 

« 

8*    "If  you  needed  an 
address  printed,  what 
would  you  do?"^ 


Student •s  Responses 


5,    fco  R. 


6.    No  R, 


7.    No  R. 


8.    Hand  person  pencil 
and  paper  and  say, 
"Would  you  please 
print  fname  of  placfe) 
for  me?" 


9#    "Once  you  hav^e  the 
address  printed  on 
paper,  open  the  phone 
book  and  find  the  page 
that  starts  wit^  the 
first  letter  of  \the 
word  you  want  to\^ 
look  up." 

■     ••    \  / 

10;    T  writes  dotvn  Arby*^ 
Roast  Beef  on^a  pieqe 
of  paper  and  says: 
"Read  the  card."  ^ 

II*— v"l£  you  wanted  to  look 
up  Arby's  Roast  Beef, 
you  would  have  to'  find 
the  page  that  started 
with  an  (_  

12.    "Jum  to  the  page  that 
starts  v/ith  an  A." 


9.    No  R. 


lot  ^  Roast  Beef 


If 


M.  A. 


12,    S  complies. 
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Teacher's  Cues 


Student's  Responses 


13. 
14. 


IS. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


"What's  the  n^xt  letter    13.    R.  ' 
in  Arby's  Roast  Beef?" 

"Put  your  finger  on  the    14.    £  complies, 
first  word  after  all 
the  abbreviations 
under  the  letter  A." 


"Now  move  your  finger 
until  you  come  to  the 
first  word  that  starts 
with  AR  and  then  stop<>" 


15.    S  complies. 


"What's  the  next' letter  16. 
after  AR  in  Arby's?" 


B. 


'*Move  your  finger 
until  you  come  to  the 
first  word  that  starts 
with  ARB  and  stop." 


17.    S  complies. 


Note:    Continue  with  this  procedure  until      locates  the 
word  that  T  has  written  down. 


"Iflien     finally  locates  18, 
the  word  that  was 
writfen  dovm  say: 
"Read  the  \*/ord." 


Arby's  Roast  Beef 


•IMove  your  finger 
to^the  right  until 
you  come  to  the 
address  that^  is 
printed  next  to  the 
name  Arby's  Roast 
Beef." 


2Q.    "Read  the  address." 

21.  ^  "Leave  your  finger 

on  the  address  and 
use  your  other  hand 
to  print  the  address 
,on  the  piece  of 
paper, under  the  name 
Arby's  Roast  Beef."  - 
# 

22.  "Nov/  move  your  finger 
to  the  right  again 
until  you  come  to  the 
phone  number. •' 


19.    S  coiiplies. 


20.  1609  S.  Park 

21.  prints  1609  S.  Park 


22.    £  moves  finger  to 
phone  number. 
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Student's  Responses 

23.    S  prints  257-9934  under 
the  address  for  Arby's. 


Teacher's  Cues 

23.    "Leave  your  finger  on 
the  phone  number  and 
use  your  hand  to  print 
the  phone  number  on 
the  piece  of  paper 
under  the  address  for    '  . 
'  Arby's  Roast  Beef." 

Note:    Continue  until  S  has  found  three  addresses  for 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Step  5  -     acquires  the  skills  necessary  to  call  Directory 
/tesistance"  to  find  put  the  phone  number  of  a  place  he/she  has 
been  unabtf  to  locate  in  the  telephone  book.    Next,  £  acquires 
tlie  skills  necessary  to  call  the  place  to  find  out  its  address. 


Materials:  None 

Data  Collection;    Data  should  be  collected  for  the  following 
responses:    2,  \,  6,  8,  10,  11,  13,  16,  18,  19,  21,  23.  These 
responses  shoul^be  lifted  at  the  top  of  the  data  sheet  with 
$s»  names  in  the  column  on  the  left  side.    Baseline  would 
consist  of  the  presentation  of  cues  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  11,  13, 
16,  18,  19,  21  and  23  for  ttir^e  consecutive  trials.  Criterioi 
for  teaching  trials  would  be'^he  correct  performance  of  the\ 
responses  listed  for  these  cues  ^or  three  trials  in  a  row. 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses: 


Teacher's  Cues 

1.  "Sometimes  you  won't 
be  able  to  find  the\ 
place  you  are  looking 
for  in  the  plione  book. 
Some  places  aren't 
printed  in  the  phone 
book.    And  sometimes 
you* might  just  make 

a  mistakfe^    So  if  you 
can't  find  a  place 
in  the  phone  book,  ' 
' you  should'  call 
Directory  Assistance." 

2.  "Itfho  do  you  call  i^hen 
you  can't  find  a  place 
in  the  phone  book?" 

3.  "V/henever  you  can't 
find  a  place  listed  in 
the  phone  book  and  you 
hdve  to  call  Directory 
Assistance,  first  you 
should  print  the  name 
of  the  place  where  you 
want  to  go." 


*  Student's  Responses 
1.  No 


2.    Directory  Assistance 


3.    No  R. 
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Teacher's  Cues 

4.  •n^hat•s  the  first  thing 
to  do  when  you  want  to 
call  Directory 
Assistance?" 

5.  "If  you  don't  know  how 
to  print  it  ask  your 
parents,  brothers  or 
sisters,  friends,  or 
even  someone  you  don't 
know  to  spell  the 
narie  for  you.  Then 
you  should  print  the 
name  as  they  spell 

I  the  letters." 

;    6.    "If  you  can't  print 

the  name  of  the  place 
where  you?^ant  to  go> 
who  could  you  ask  to 
spell  it?" 

7.    "Once  you  print  the 
name,  you  have  to  call 
Directory  Assistance. 
The  phone  number  is 
411." 


'Student's  Responses 

4.    Print  name  of  place 
where  want  to  go. 


5.    No  R. 


.Parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  friends  oi 
strangers.. 


No  R. 


8.    "What  is  the  phone 
number  for  Directory 
Assistance?" 


8.  411 


9.    "Let's  say  that. you 

couldn't  find  Rendahl's 
Super  Market  in  the 
phone  book." 

10.    "The  first  thing  you 
do  is  C  ^)." 


No  R. 


10.    Print  Rendahl's  Super 
Market  on  paper* 


11.  "Next  you  dial 

 J." 

12,  "When  the  person 
answers  they  will 
say:  'Directory 
Assistance,  for 
what  city?'" 


11.  411 


12.    No  R, 


ERIC 
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•  Teacher Is  Cues 

13.  'SVhen  they  asked  ... 
^  -  'for  what-  city?*,  you 

should  say  (  )«'' 

14.  "After  you  say 

*  Madison, •  you  have  to 
ask  for  the  phone  num- 
ber of  the  place  you 
want  to  go." 

15,  *'If  you  want  the  number 
for  Rendahl^s  Super 
Market,  you  should 
say:    'May  I  have  the 
phone  number  for 
Rendahl*s  Super 
Market? ''^^ 

16,  "How  would  you  ask 
for  the  phone  number 
for  Rendahl • s  Super 
Market?" 

17,  "Vftien  ifhe  person  tells 
you  the  phone  number/ 
you  should  print  it 
on  the  same  piece  of 
paper  that  your  des- 
tination is  written 
on," 

18.  "No;^  that  you  have  the 
phone  number  of  the 
place  yp.u  want  to  go 
to,  how  do  you  find 

.  ,     ^the  address?" 

19,  "Ifliat  would  you  say 
when  someone  answers 
your  phone  call?" 

20.  "V/hen  they  tell  you 
the  address,  write  it 
down  on  the  piece  of 
paper  that  has  the 
phone  number  and  the 
name  of  the  place 
whei;e  you  want  to  go." 


Student's  Responses 

13.  '  Madison 

r 

14.  No  R. 

15.  No  R. 


16.  ^"May  I  'have  the  phone 
^number  for  Rendahl 's  ; 
Super  Market." 

17..  No  R. 

18.    Call  the  placej^a^  ask. 

1*9.    "IVhat  is  your  address, 
please?" 

20.    No  R. 
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Student.' s  Responses 

21.  Number >  Name  of  street 

i  ■ 

22.  No  R/ 


23. 


"Please  spell  Park  St. 
for  me." 


Teacher's  Cues 

21*    '^lliere  are  two  parts 
to  an  address.  One 
is  the  f 

and  the  other  is 

22.  "IVhen  the  person  tells 
you  the  address /  write 
dowi^  the  number  part, 
and  if  you  can't 
^ell  the  name  of  the 
street  a^k  them: 
'Please  spell 
Park  St.  for  me.'" 

23.  "If  you  can't  spell, 
f       -   the  street,  what  do 

you  say?" 

24.  "Tlien  as  the  person 
spills  it  you  print  ^ 
it  next  to  the  number 
part  of'' the  address." 

Step  6  -  £  places  a  call  to  Directory  Assistance  and  asks  for 
the  iphone"1iiumb er  of  a  place  he/she  could  not"  find  in  the  phone 
book.    S  writes  this  number  dovm,  then  calls  the  place  an^ 
,asks  for  their  address.    S^         writes  this  address  down.  ^ 

Materials*  Pencil 
Paper 

Actual  working  telephone 

*  '**"*". 
Data  Collection:    The  responses  listed  after  cue  1  should 
be  written  across  the  top  .of  the  data  sheet.  Baseline 
would  consist  of  three  presentations  of  cue  1.  The 
criterion  for  the   teaching  trials       would  be  three 
correct  trials  in  a  row  in  response  to  cue  1.  Baseline 
and  '    teaching     should  be  repeat etd  for  each  of  ten 

'  places  chosen.       ■  \ 


24.    No  R. 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses: 


ERIC 


Teacher's  Cues 

1.  "Find  the  phdne  \  . 
number  and  address 
for:.   Rendahl's  Super 
Market." 


17G 


1. 


student's  Responses 

The  S^  does  as  follows: 
a*  asks  T  to  spell  the 
name 

b*  writes  Rendahl's  as 
,  ;T  spells 
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Teacher Cues        ,  Student ^5  Responses  - 

e.  calls  Directory 
Assistance 

d.  responda  with 
Madison  to  question 
"for  what  city?" 

.  from  operator 

e.  "May  I  have  the 
phone  number  for 
Rendahl*s  Super 

%    .  Market," 

f.  writes  down  number 

g.  hangs  Tup  ' 

h.  S  calls  Rendahl^s 

i.  S  says:  "IVhat  is  *  • 
your  address,  please?" 
S  prints  number 

*  *  cbmpoiient 

k.  S  asks:  "Please 
spell  Park  St," 
1.  S  writer  POTk  St. 
X  *  Sis  it  is  spelled. 

Note:    Continue  this  procedure  until  S  readies  criterion 
for  ten  different  places. 

Step  7  -  The  S  learns  how  to  finnan  exact  location  on  a  map 
o£  Madison  usTng  the  numerical  component  of  the  address. 

Materials:  Index  cards  ' 
"  ~ —  .  Map  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  with  street  numbers 

Data  Collection:    Responses  1,  2,  6-14  should  be  written' at 
the 'top  of  the  data  sheet  with  Ss»  nameg  in  the  left  hand 
column.    Baseline  would  consist'of  three  presentations  of 
cues  1,  2,-  6^14.    Criterion  for  teaching  trials  would  be  . 
the  correct  performance  of  the  responses  listed  for  these  ^ 
cues  on  three  consecutive  occasions. 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 

Teach er^s' Cues  '  .  Student ^s  Responses 

1.  Hold  up  an  index  card  1.    3452  Atwood  Ave. 
with  3452  Atwood  Ave. 

written  on  it  and  say: 
,         "Read  the  address." 

» 

2.  "Look  up  Atwood  Ave.       ^     2.    S  performs  the  follwirife: 
in  the  Street  Index.  a.  looks  up  st. cin 

Bind  the  coordinates  St.  Index 

and  then  find  the  b.  finds  coordinates 

street  on  the  map."  c.  turns  map  over 

d.  puts  right  finger  on 
.         *  letter 

e.  puts  left  finger  on 
/•  :  ,  number 


Teacher Cues 


*  3,    "Do  you  see  the  small 
numbers  written' on  ^ 
Atwood^^re,?" 

4,  "Those  numbers  are 
like  the  number  part 
of  an  address," 

5,  "Read  some  of  the 
numbers,"  '  ^ 

6,  Hold  up  the  card-^ 
3452  Atwood  Ave,  and 
say:    "IVhat  are  the 
first  two  numbers  in 
3452?"  - 

7,  "How  many  numbers  are 
in  3452?" 

^8,    "Add  zeroes  after  34 
until  you  have  four 
nuiii>ers." 


Student's  Responses 

f,  moves  fingers 
until  they  meet 
.  g.  jfinds  St,  at  junction 
and. notified  T  \ 

3.  Yes 


4;    No  R, 


5.  2100,  2200,  etc. 

6.  ^34  • 


7.  4 


8.    S' writes  3400  on  a  card. 
-  ? 


9,    "If  you  add  t\^o  zeroes 
after  34  it  becomes 

(___)•" 

10.  "Itfhat  cpmes  after  34?" 

11.  "How  many  numbers  in 
3452?" 

12^'   "Add  zeroes  after  35 
until  you  have  four 
numbers." 

13.    "If  you  add  two  zeroes 
after  35  it  becomes 


14,    Hold  up  card  and  say: 
"This  address  falls 
between  3400  and  3500. 

178 


9.  3400 

10.  35 

11.  4 

12.  writes  3500  on  a  card. 

13.  '  3500  • 
14 ♦  S  complies. 
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Teacher *s  Cues 

Move  /our  finger  along 
Atwood  Ave.  until  it 
is  between  3400  and 
3500." 


' Student *s  Responses 


2.    S  looks  up  St.,  locates 
St.  on  front,  moves  . 
'finger  along  street 
and  st6ps  at  approximate 
address . 


''*  v'  .. 


15.    "This  -is  where  3452  is."  IS.    No  R, 

Step  8  -  S  gains  experience  at  finding  exact  logatiohs  on  a 
iqap  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Materials;    Index  cards 
■(       -        Map  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, with  street  numbers 

Data  CoJLlection;    Write        five  addresses  across  the  top 
of  the  data  shqet.    Baseline  would  consist  of  presenting 
three  trials  of  the  five  addresses.    Criterion  fox  the 
teaebing  ^  tirials"^      would  be  finding  all  five  addresses  f 
"for  three  consecutive  trials.  ^     ,  ' 

Sequence  of  Cues . and  Responses ;  ,  ^ 

^       Teaclteer^s  Cues         ^  *      Student *s  Responses 

.  *    1.%  Hold  up  in4ex-card  with     1.       reads  address.^ 

>  addrdss  (ntiimfeer  and  . 

\  St.)  written  on  it  . 

„  and  say:  \"Read  the  ^ 

.    •    °  addneiss/'  - 

^  ,      2.    "Vind  the  street  in 
'  .    '        the  Street  Index;  look 
V.  '       .up  the  coordinates  and 
r  •      ^        locate  the  street  on 
'    the  fr6nt.\  Then  move^ 
your  finger  along|the 
street  until*  yoii  come 
to  tHe  number '  part  o€ 
the  address.,  Stdp     ,  •  \ 

...    ■    there."    ; ,.  '  ^ ■   .  .    -  ^  -.f 

Note:    Continue  this  until     has  found  five  difSerent 
.  ^        '  addresses  for  three  consecutive  trials. 

S%ep  9  -  S  is  tUugtrt  ^the  names  of  the  varidus  bus  routeis  lifted 
=  tJft^ia^  fi^t  of  the  map.  ^  *  :  fe;^       .  - 

-       Materials  :^ Map  of^ladison,  Wiscbnsi^i  with  street ;  ?wi<iresses^ 

Data> Collection:.   R^spojises  2,  4i-6,and  7  should  be  written 

^f^s-'-Jacros/the  top  o£  the-  ddiia.  &he6€?Mth  .Si;  v  nain         the-  left  ^ 
,  hajrd  column;  '' %as'eline  wbultf  i^ijsist  (i^  %hree^  presentattions  •  \ 
/3*'-of^|t^5^p^.j:,6,  and.7^':*^^^  teadifisl; trials  woutl4. 

ijie  the lif;tiit^for  tKls#^^;  ^ 


^I^^f'^s^^^i.a/*^^  porisebutive  'occ^i^ons. '       -^^  17 B 
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Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 


ERIC 


.   ,  Teacher's- &Jt©s 

1.    "All  the  streets  that 
the  buses  travel  on 
•  are  wifitten  in  !red  on  , 
tHe  map..  These  red 
streets  also  have' a 
letter  in  a  red  circle 
printed  on  them. 

/  I  '2.    ^'Ifliat  are  the  red 
Une??" 

iuhe  letter  in  the 
cii:cle  tells  you  what 
Bus  route  travels  * 
lown  the  street  in 
.  red.y 

4.  "What  does  the  letter 
tell  you?" 

5.  "In  order  to  find  out 
which  bus  route  the 
letter  stand$  for, 
you  have  to  look  up 
th!9  letter  in  the 

^    bojfitt  the' top  right 
md  side  of  the 


"Read  all  the  letters 
and  the  bus  routes 
they,  stand  for  in  the 
bdx/? 


Jfi       7.    "Find  a  street  in  r^d 
and  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  bus  route •"\ 


J 


Student's  Responses 
1.    No  R, 


2.  Streets  the  buses 

traveT' on. 
> 

3.  No  R. 


4.    Bus  roufe 


5,    No  R» 


6.  ■  S  reads  routes: 


A 

B. 
C 

R 

U 


G 
E 
H 
X 


7.    S  complies. 


"Step  10  -  S  gains  more  experience  finding  bus  routes  on  the 
map  of  MadTson.  . 

s 

J,        Materials;    Map  of  Madison,  .Wisconsin 

Data  Collections    I^ist  all  the  names  of  the  bus  routes 
across  th6  top  of  t^  ^ata  sheet,    baseline  v^;ould' consist 
'  o£:  three  trials  of  finding  each  route  in  response  to  cue  1. 
'  '       The  criterion  for^  the   teaching    trials      would  be  finding 
each  route  for  three  consecutive  trials. 
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Sequence!  of  d|ies  and  Responses: 

Teacher^ s  Cues  . 

1.    "Find  a  street  in  red 
and.^ell  ^e  the  name 
of  the  bus  route." 


Student ^s  Responses  , 
1.  .  conplies.^ 


■    Note:    Continue  this  until  S  has  found  all  the  city 
K  bus  routes  for  three  consecutive  trials.  < 

Step  11'  -'Vl earns  how  to  find  the  closest  bus  route  to  a  . 
particular^stceet  address  S  has  located  on  thq  front  of  the 

nap.-  ,  .  ■  ■    '  , 

Materials ;    Map  of  the  city  of  Madison  with  numbers 

.     Data  Collection;    Data  should  be  collected  for  responses 
1>  2^  3,  4  and  S  for  T?oth  baseline  and  teaching  trials, 
baseline  i^ould  consist  of  three  presentations  of  cues  I,  2« 
3,  4  and  6.    Criterion  for  teaching  t^rials  would  be  the 
correct  performanceh^f  the  responses  for  these  cues  on  three 
consecutive  occasions.  ^  " 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses 

Teacher *s  Cues 

1^  '  Hold  up  a  card  with  an 
address  on  it  (e.g., 
2100  W.  Washington 
AVe.),  and  say:  "Read 
the  address." 

VFind  the  exact  place 
.where  2100  W.  Washington 
'i^e.  is  on  the  map." 

3.  /"Now  if  you  want  to  find 

out  what  bus  you  could 
'  take  from  the  Capitol 
Square  to  the  plac^e 
Written  on  the  cardi^^^ 
just  look  at  the  ^ 
closest  red  line  to 
the  address  you  have 
.  found  on  the  map/*. 

4.  "IVhat  letter  is  printed 
on  the  liW" 

5.  "When  the  place  you 
have  found  is  to  the 
Ipft  of  the  Capitol 


Student ^s  Responses 

S  labels  2100  W. 
Washington  Ave. 


2.    £  complies. 


3.    S'  finds  line. 


•  /  ' 
G. 

No  R. 
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Park,  yoH.  read  the 
second  bus  route  npme.  , 
When4.t  is^  to  t)\e 
right,  you.  read  the^  ^> 
top  bus  route  namew'* 

"What  would  be -the 
closest  bus  route  to  . 
take  fTom  the  Capitol 
.Square  ta  2100  W. 
fcashjlngton  Ave,?"' 


^.^  Highland  Park 


Step  jZ  -  S  gkns'  experience^at  .finding  the  appropriate  bus' 
tfoutelf or  various  addresses,  using  a  map  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


ierials: 


Index  cards  * 

Map       Madisori  with  numbers 


^VPata  Collectit)n;    List^the  fiye  addresses  wir^h  bus  toutes 
the  top  of  the  data  sheet.    Baseline  information/would ^ 
fensist-df  presenting  the  five  addresses  three  times  to  S . . 
Criterion  £or  the    teaching    trials     would  be* finding  the 
five  adcf esses  and^tSs  routes  for  three  consecutive  trials. 


Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 
Teacher's  Cues 


1. 


2. 


Holding  up  a  card/^ith 
an  address,"  T  says: 
"Read  the  card."  „ 

"Find  address  on  the 
map  and  telX  me^i^afS 
i-s  the  closest  bus  toy 
take  to  get  there  y 
from  the  Capitol  P^k." 


;       ^tiudent's  Responses  . 

1.  £  labels  card. 

•  \  , 

2.  '  S  locates  address  and 

Tinds  closest  bus  route. 


Note:    Continue  thi^  until  S  has/  found  five  new  addresses 
with  bus  routes  for  thr;^  consecutive  trials.  ' 

step  13  -  .S  looks  up  an  address  in  the  phone  book,  locates 

the  closest  bus  foute,  rides. the  bus  to  the  destination  with  \ 

T  and  a  -small  group  of  Ss. 

^faterials:    Phone  bopk  I 

^  Map  of  Madison 


\  Data  Collection:    Data  for  both  baseline- and  teaching  trials 
should  be  collected  on  -responses  1,  2  and  3.        .  ' 
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Sequence  of  Cues  an,d  Responses;  *  >o 

TeacRer's  Cues  Student's  Responses^ 

1.    "Look  up  Arby's  Roast        1.  Sfcop)lies, 
"  Beef  in  the. phone  book 

and  find  the  bus  route  , 


^Ou  viould  take  to  get 
thereBn^the  map." 


2.  (At  Capitol  Park)  "Wait     2*    S  coniplies. 
for  the  bus 

and  take  it  .to  Arby's."  „  • 

3.  '  While  oji  bus^T  says:  3.    S  complies. 
"Look  &t  the  addxesses.  ,0 

K»hen  you  see  the 
addresses  are  getting 
close  to  Arby^s  ,        ^  ' 

address^-  ring  the 
buzzer  and  get  off."   '  - 

Step  14  -  Same  as  Step  13,  except  Ss. travel  in  a  small  group 
without  T.  ,  . 

Materials;    Phone  book  ' 
"      '     Map  of  Madison  ^ 

Data  Collection:  Data  for  both  baseline  and  teaching  trials 
should  be  collected  on  responses  1-3. 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses; 

.    Teacher's  Cues  Student's  Responses 

Repeat  Cues  1  and  2  from  Step  13. 
Step  15  -  Same  as  Step  l3,  excepj:  S  travels  alone. 

Matei^ials:    Phone  book  " 

°~    -Map  of  Madison  , 

Data  Collection:    Us r  responses  ^2  and  3  from  Step  13 
across  the  top 'of  the  datk  sheet.    No  baseline  necessary. . 
Criterion  for  the    ^teaching    trials    would  be  three 
correct  trials  in  a  rovj* 

Sequence  of  Cues  and  Responses;  •  "  , 

Teacher's  Cues  Student's  Responses 

Repeat  cues  1  and  2  from  Step  13.  '  , 

am       ,  ,  :'v--.-  " 
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Results 

A  summary  of  the  criter.ion  performance  of  each  S  in  Phases  l-lll 
is  presented  in  Table  ^1.  .  It  should  be  noted  that  ^ittempts  to  teach 
Steps  10-'12  of  Phase  III  were  not  made  because  of  the  impending  end 
of  the  school  year;    These  steps  involved  taking  a  bus  from  an-  individual 
S^s  home  'and  transferring  to  another  bus  in  order  to  reach  a  destination • 
These  tasks  required  that  considerable  time  be  spent  in  one  to  one 
teaching  situations  outside  of  school.    Unfortunately,  such  time  and 
staff  could  not  be  allocated  a-J:  the  end  of  the  school  year.*  Thus,  it 
was  concluded  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  attempt  to  teach  steps 
that  could  be  completed  under  the  time  restrictions  than  to  begin 
steps  ivhich  could  not.    In  addition,  Steps  4-15  of  Phase  IV  were*  not 
attempted  because  the  school  term  ended.    The  deleted  and  untaught 
steps  in  Phases  JII  and  IV  i^?ill  be -implemented  during  the  subsequent 
school  year.  ,         '  ,  /  ' 

^    ^As'  can  be  determined  from  Table ^1,  Ss  1-4  re&ched  , criterion^ on 
all  steps  of  Phases  I  and  II,  but  only  on  Step's  1-3  of  Phase  III. 
Thus,  Phase  IV  for  Ss  1-4  was  not  initiated.    Although  in  Phase  III, 
Step  4^  Ss  1-4  i^ere  not  able  to  ride  the  actual  buses  alone,  they  did 
reach  criterion  ivhen  bus  riding  \ms  performed  in  conjunction  with  T 
(Step  2)  or  with  a  small  group  of  Ss  (Step  3). 

Like  Ss  I74,  Ss  5  and  6  did  not  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to 
,ride  buses  ^alone  (Phase  III;,  Steps  4  and  9),  but  d:*!  reach  criterion 
on  all  other  steps,  including  Steps  1-3  of  "Phase  li. 

Ss  7-10  performed  at.  criterion  on  all  stfeps  ot  Phases  I  and  II; 
on  Step^-1-9  of  Phase/ III;  and  on  Steps  1-3  of  Phase ^IV. 

Figures  1-3  pr4^ibe^ information  regarding  the  savings  in  the 
number  of  teaching  trials  needed  to  attadn  criterion  performance 
acs^oss^^eSxited  tasks  within  steps.    Figure  1  depicts  the  performance 
of  Sg  on  the  sitting  and  standing  tasks  of-  Step       Phase  I..  Although 
S5  required  6  teaching  trials  to  reach  criterion  on  the  sitting  task 
of  Step  3,  teachir^g  the  standing  task  was  unnecessary  since 
perfoarmed  without  error  during  baseline  trials. 

Figure  2  represents  the  performance  of  S7  during  two  si^t  word 
reading  tasks  of  Step  l^Jhas^  II,  and  the  two  complitnentary  tasks  of  .  ^ 
labeling  these  same  'se^s  of  ^ight  words  as  they  occurred  vertically  on 
bus  route  cfards  in  Stepy2,  Phase  II.    S7  required"  6. teaching  trials 
to  attain  criterion  on  the  first  sight  word  task  of  Step  1  (Johnson 
St.)  and  9  teaching  tri&Ls  on  the  second  sight  iN^ord  task  of  Step  1 
(Highland  Park).    Once  criterion  was  reached  on  the  t\^o  tasks  of 
Step^,  8^7  was  immediately  givefi  the  opportunity,  to  perform  the  two 
tasks  of  ^tep.2  and  performed  i^ithoiit  exxm  during  baseline  trials. 

Similar  results  are  depicted  in  Figuije  3  for  S^O'  /  Figure  3 
represents  tKa  performance  of  S^q  on  two^asks  in' Phase  IV^  Steps  2 
and  3:    locaf  ihgL  two  sets  of  streets  in  the  street  index  of  a  map 
of  Madison  and  finding  these  same  t\^ra  sists  of  streets  on  the  front 
o£  the  map.    S^q  requi^ced  6  teaching  trials  to  repch  criterion  on  the 
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fir/t  set  of  streets  for  Step-  2,  but  required  only  3  teaching  trials 
to  achieve  criterion  on  the  second  set.    In  Step  3  Siq  reached  criten 
after  10  teaching  trials  on  the  first  set  of  streets  while  needing  3 
teaching  trials  for  the  second  set.    In  contrast  to  the  data  depicted 
in  Figures  1  and  2,  Svq  did  not  perform  without  error  during  the 
baseline  trials  on  either  of  the  second  tasks.    S^q  emitted  4  errors 
during  the  3  baseline  trials  on  the  second  task  of  Step  2  and  one 
error  for  the  3.  baseline  trials  on  the  second  task,  of  Step  3.  • 

The  inclusion  of  these  figures  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  all 
data  collected.    The  information  was  chosen  selectively  as 
representative  of  perhaps  the  two  most  salient  performance  character- 
istics:   a)  that  the  students  progressed  differentially  through  the^ 
task -aualysip,  and  b)  that  many  students  manifested  transfer  of 
training  in  the  forta  of  savings  in  teaching  trials  to  criterion 
across,  similar  tasks  and  unexpectedly  good  performance  on  selected 
;  untaught  tasks .  V    '  ■ 
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PHASE  I  -  STEP  3  - 


STEP  3 
(SITTING) 
BASELINE 
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STEP  3  . 
(SITTING) 
TEAOilNG 


nrEP  3 
ANDING) 
BASELINE 
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2  3 


TRIALS 


Figure  1.    This  figure  shows' the  performance  of  Sg  under, 
t^-bii^line  and  teaching  conditions  of  Phase  I,  Step  3. 
The  dotted  line  represents  criterion  performance  for 
Ste^  3  sitting  and  Step  3  standing  tasks.  ' 
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Discussion 

■  5 

Bus  riding  sldlls  vjere  acqufted  by  all  ten  students,  although  th'e 
extent  to  which  the  skiljLs  v;ere  acquired  varied  in  degree  within  and 
bet\7een  students.    The  program  appears  to  liave  discriminated  ti>?o  groups 
of  students  along  at  least  two  dimensions.    One  dimension  seemed  to 
be  the  degree  of  independence  from  adults  achieve^l-    Students  1-4 
vjQre  not,  at  the  eild  of  the  school  year,  able  to' ride  the  buses  alone 
but  vjere  able  to  ride  with  a  small  group  of  their  peers  to  a  ^hosen  ^ 
destination.        ^  ' 

•    Students  5  and  6  did  not  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  ride 
buses  vTithout  adult  supervision.    One  student  had  a  severe  visual* 
inl)E)airraent  (previously  undetected)  i-jhich  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  read  the  destination  signs  on  the  buses  as  they  approached  bus 
stops.    This  student^s  vision,  thoughj,  did  not  interfere  with  reading 
at  the  close  distances  used  in- the  classroom  phases  of  the  program. 
The  other  student  exhibited  "anxious"  behavior'  i-jhenever  required  to 
ride  alone.    These  behaviors  ivere^^ufficiently "disruptive  to 
interfere  with  taking  a  bus  alone Attempts  made  to  desensitize  the 
student  to  riding  a  bus  alone  met  with  little  ^success.  However, 
anecdotal  information  indicated  that  vAien  this  student  rode  a  bus 
I'Tith  a  teacher  .present,  she  was  able  to  get  off  at  the  appropriate  ' 
stops  i^ithout-a  direct  cue  from  the  teacher.    It  is  concluded  that  j 
this  student  would  have  been  able  to  ride  independently  had  the 
"anxious"  behavior  been  eliminated.  .  '  \ 

.  •  ,  Q 

In  contrast  tb  Students  1-6,  Students  7-10  ivere  able  to  ride 
public  buses  to  chosen  destinations  without  assistance  from  either 
peers  or  teachers.    In  summary,  six  students  (Students  1-6)  achieved 
independence  <.from  adult  supervision,  although  still  remaining 
dependent  upon  the i^  peers,  and  fotir  srtu^lents  (Students  f-10)  acquired 
the  skills  necessary  for  complete  independence.    Thus,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  objective  of  teaching  the  riding  of  public  buses 
^to  chosen  destinations,  independent  from  adult  supervision,  wag 
achieved  in  part.  .  .  . 

^ Another  dimension  along  which  students*  performance  varied  seemed 
to  be  related  to  the  degree  of  ,task  complexity/  Students  1-4  were  able 
to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  ride  one  bus  to  and  from  one 
destination.    These  same  students  did  not  acquire  the  skills  necessaiy 
to  transfer  buses  and  to  use  maps.    In  comparison  to  riding  one  bus, 
the  added  componisnt  requiring  the  utilizsation  of  two  btises.  when 
transferring  seemed  to  represent  a  substantial  increase  in  task  com- 
plexity.   Students  7-10,  who  performed  successfully  on  all  steps  related 
to  the  riding  of .  a  single  bus,  also  performed  successfully  when  trans- ^ 
f erring  buses  was  required.    Students  5  and  6,  ivith  the  exception  of 
riding  alone,  also  acquired  the  rudiments  of  transferring.    In* addition, 
'  Students  5-10  i^iere  able  to  perform  the  beginning  ct^mponents  of  the  map 
reading  skills.  ,  It  is  apparent  that  the  instructional  sequence,  as 
vjritten,  xvas  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable*  some  students  to  acquire 
the  requisite  skills,  but  .not  others.    Whether  additional  trials  or 
a  finer  breakdox^  of  the  instructional  components  would  have  reduced 
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the  complexity  of  the  transfer  task  and  enabled  Students  1-4  to  acquire 
the  necessary  skills  cannot  be  concluded,  at  this  time.    Further  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  during  the  current  school  year  will  attempt  - 
to' examine  these  and  other  questions.  .  (: 


•  In  addition  to  the  manner  in-,  which  the  program  apparently         ^  • 
discriminates  within  and  between  students,  the  data  presented  m  ^ 
Figures  1-3  seem  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  program  teaches 
some  sldlls  .that  are  generalizable,  resulting  in  a  savings  m  trials 
to  .'criterion.    Figure  1. shows  the  differences  beti^een  the  number  of    -  • 
trials  needed  to  reach  crltetion  during  the  program  wl^en  a  sequence  o^ 
ten  bus  riding  Responses  were  being  taught  using  the  simjilated.  bus.^,/  . 
The  only  variations  bet^^en  the  two  sets  of  trials  was  the  ftr^^-response 
in  the  sequence  of  either  standing  or  sitting,  and  the  imposed/ condition 
that  on  standing^ trials  all  the  seats  were  occupied  when  the  Student 
boarded  the  simulated  bus.    The  sequence  of  responses  is  considered, 
to  have  generalized  sinqe  once  the- student  "acquired  all  the  sicilis 
necesaar?  in  the  sitting  component,  the  standing  sldlls  were^exec^^ 
without  direct  teaching.    The  successful  transfer  from  sitting  to  . 
standing  seems  to  be  a  function  of  teaching  students -a  general  class 
of  bus  riding  skills  that  are  adaptable  to  various  > 
The  high  performance  level  of  the  staMng  trials  cannofc  be  attributed 
to  scheduLd  reinforcement,  sinpe  tfiey  x^ere  coiiducted '-under  baseline 
condSio;^  ^Il^e  skills  acquired  during  ithe  sitting  trial,  then  seem 
to  have  generalized  to  standing  and  were  maintained  in  the  absence 
of  direct  reinforcement.'  *  ,       .  4/ 

Figures  2  and  3  contain  data  which ' also» support  a  conclusion 
reffarding  the  existence  of  generalization  across  altered  stimulus 
co?dU-  oL     I^e  data^in  Fiiure-2  ,hows  that  once  Student  7  had  ™aBtered 
each  set  of  inBividually^presented  sigl;t  words,  he  was  able 
?hese  same  words  when  they  t.ere: presented  under- an  entirely  different  . 
format--the  format -of  the  bus  route  ca^s.    As  in  the  standing  trials 
of  Figure  1   the  presentation  of  the  rlute  cards  was  done  under  >aseline 
condiSons.'  Hie  Sbeling  responses  acquired  in  the  ^^^f  ^^f^^f  f/^^' ' 
to  have  generalized  to  the  new  ItimuD^s ^situation  in  the  absence  of  • 
scheduled  reinforcement..  -  Likewise,  the  data  presented  in  Figure  3. 
"  fnr  Student  10  suggests  that  after  the  components  of  IpoUing  up  a 
s?L  and'?Sding.its  coordinates  had  been  performed  to  crxterxon 

for  one  set  of  streets,,  the  necessary  slcills  were  emitted  .for  the 
seconS  sef  of  streets  with  relatively  few  errors.    This  pattern  also 
was  apparent  for  th6  step  which  utilized  tl^ese  coordinates  find 
sSee?  locations  on  the  front  of  the  maps."  -The  fa9t  tfcat     few- exror. 
occurred  during  the  baseline  conii>onent  ..hen  each  of  the  second  sefc  of 
«?reets  were  presented  was  probably  a  function  o£  the  difficult>  of 
"IS  map  reading  phase  when  compared  to  the  other  two  phases  for  which 
data  are  presented.    Three  peff^ct  trials  were  required  before  the  . 
s?udenS  were  considered  to  have  reached  criterion  for  all  the  steps  • 
in  the  program.    Admittedly,  this  is  not  a  very  stringent  criterion., 
Se  errSs  emitted  by  Student"  10  indicate- the  possible  need  for.  a  more 
de-ma^dSg  critSion  performance  when  teaching  the  complex  skills  ot 
pS  IV^    In  addition,  the  fact  that  all  of  the  students  were  very  - 
famiMar  with  the  mechanics  of  sight-reading  may  also  have  led  to  this 


4i^i04rGnce  in  errors  emit1;ed.    It  is  ^ignx^icantj  though^  that  there 
is  a  greater  nufnber  of  e:^rors  in  the  first  baseline  (i.e.jj^vjith  the  , 
:first^0etr  of  st:reets)  itr^he  map  reading  dat^  than  those  found  during' 
the-raseiini^  for  the  sec^pd  set  of  streets ''for  each  skiJLl  taught. 
The  data  seem  to  suggest  the  e:cistence  of  general  classes  of  skills^ 
tT^at  are'generkliza^le  across  varying  stinmlus  conditions'.    Since  /-^ 
studetits  \fill  be  expected  to  respond  to^  \?a[rying  conditions  v7heA  th^y 
•  ar^*  using  public  transit 5  the^eneralizablev  skills  taught  may  have 
criicial  practical  value.    Furthqj:iiigre,  the  real  .success  of  such  a 
program  may  «lie  solely  in  its  ability  to  teach  students  skills  ^th'at  . 
are- functional  under  chapging  conditions. 

<>■-■■■  ^  ' 

;    ^  SuggesticnQ  for  Implementation 

'    ,    Jn  addition  to  the  points  brought  up  in  the  Introduction 3,  the  ; 
.£oll0ttring  QtiggeGtiara  may  be  uoeful: 


1.  In  0tep  5  of  Phase  IV, 'a*  t^mpl^te  was  uoed  to  help  some  of  the 
•students  zero  in  on  tfie#  quadrant  t"7h^re  the  street  they  were  re- 
quited 'to  find  was  .  located.    The  templ^t;js-  was  d  square  piece  of 
cajrdbaai^d  which  *0iraply  formed  a  border  around  the  ^frea  in  which 
^  the  students  were  looking.    Th^  template  wad  faded  ao  quickly  , 

possible  SQ  that  the  students  would  noii  becQme  too  dependent  on  it. 
The  use  of  videotapes'^  in  Spep  4  of  Phase'II  is  not  a  necessary 
comgonent  of  tha  program.  .This  step  may^  be  ,elimihated  witliout  , 
disrupting  the  tiask  sequence."  It  was  initiated  in  dtd^v  to  save 
'fmae  triajs  when  actuajlly  riding  the  buses.    After  thB  students 
'had  gaiaod.  some  experience  rdingaefcual  city  buses',  the  use  of 
videotape  resi^lti^d 4n  the  elimination  of  the  first  stop  of  riding, 
the' step  that  adndo  theisr  with  the  teacher,  and  .enabled  them  to  be- 
gin right  aWay  tidp^^  in  a  0mall  group.  ^  ^    T         .  ' 
3^.  Vlhen  presenting  .the  videotape  In^  Step  4  of  Phase^lI,  thG  tape  was 
'Stopped  a^ter*  the  deiitination  in  quefftion  had  flashed  across  the.  ^ 
^  monitor.    This  not*  only  Simula te.g  what  would  happen  during  an.  \/ 
"ac^ai  bus  ride,  but  also  decr^a^e  ,t]he  tin^^  it  takes  to  conduct  ^ 
a  trial.                          *  ,      •■'    /    —  '        *  ■      .      \\,  ■  .  ^  ■ 
a  '  4.  BQcau^e  of  the  difficulty  sOme  students  encountered  with  the  - 

ttran^fer^^ase,  * it.  is^ 'necessary  to  make. some  suggestions  about  , 
how  this  problem  m%Qi%t  be  avoidedy    First  of  all,*  transfering  j' 
,       .  •  /huses  could  b§  simulated  through  a  role  playing  situation  in 
the  classroom^ /  This' facilitate  acquisition.  Videotape 
,  pr<£sentation  pf  twoV  routes  °whar'e  *tran&jEer^.ng  is  necessary  to 
,    '  \  reach  the' oued^  '  ,   .        "      /  * 

5.,  T'Jhen'  €he  stud^nt^  were  put  riding  a  bus-^  they  a^way^  went  'to  ^ 
des}<ination'^|<l?:  a  specific  pu|r|>ose*    Th^  went  tp  movies,  parks, 
and  bought"  itoin3>  in  stores •    Thi$  was'^done  to  empha^lj^e  the  func- 
^   tiQtial  reason-,for  taking  a  bus  whether  it  be  busines^^  or  pleasure. 
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Exaniple  of  bus  route  cards: 

a.    Johnson  St./NakoraaRd.  1^ 


green  letters  4- 


green  ^ 


Ijus  route 
returning  to 
Capitol  Park  f- 


JOHNSON  ST. 


CAPITOL  PARK 
TENNEY  PARK 
EAST  HIGH  SPHOOL 
MCDONALD'S 
SHAKEY'S  PIZZA 
EAST  TOIVNE  MALL 


NAKOMA  RD. 


V 


^  bus  route  leaving 
Capitol  Park 


/ 


red 


red  letters 


/ 


3x6  index  card  witlh 
destinatiorts  written  in 
black  . 


19  The  card  above  and  the  ones  that  follow  represent  those  originally 
used  in  the  program.  The  prosthetic  cues  built  into  the  card  were 
eventually  faded  yielding, a  final  set  of  cards  having  no  arrows  or 
color  cues*.  .  .  ' 
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b.    Highland  Pafk/Sh^rman  Ave,  (color  and  layout  same  as  Johnson 
Str/Nakoraa  Rd.  -cardj         ~  ' 


HIGHLAND  PARK 


CAPITOL TPARK 
FIRST  WIS.  BANK  . 
UNIVERSITY  HOSPI\TAL 
PDQ  GROCERY  STORE 
KOHL'S  FOOD  STORE 
KING'S  HOST 


SHERMAN  AVENUE 


Ci    Park  St. /North  St.  (color  and  layout  same  as  Johnson  St./ 
Nakoma  Rd.  card)  -  c — ^ 


•PARK  ST..° 

^   CAPITOL  PARK  ' 

• 

UNIV.  OF  WIS.  UNION 

MADISON  GENERAL.  HOSPITAL 

VILAS  ZOO 

e 

BURR-OAKS  BOWLING 

'  COLISEUM 

NORTH  ST. 

f 
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Nakoma  Rd. /Johnson  St.  (color  and  layout  same  as  Johnson  St./ 
Nakoma  Rd-  card) 


NAKOtJJA  RD. 

CAPITOL  PARK  ' 

1  T 

UNIV.  OF  WIS.  UNION 

•     .CAI-ff  RANDALL  STADIW4 

'  COPPS  DEPT,' STORE 

GOLFLAND 

> 

,  ,   ARBORETUM  PARK 

JOHNSON  ST. 

Example'  of  a  "home-bus-route-card"  (color  and  layout  same  a^ 
Johnson  S t./ Nakoma jRd.  card)  . 


MONONA  AVE'. 

GET  OFF  (AT  DICKINSON 
AND  WILLIAMSON  ST.) 

y 

.  CAPITOL  PARK 

1 

2241  WILLIAMSON  ST. 

> 

,    GET  ON  (AT  BALDWIN 
AND  WILLIAMSON  ST.) 

CAPITOL  PARK 
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Below  is  a  listing  of  places  that  the  students  v/ere  taught  to 
take  a  bus  to.  Soiite  of  those  listed  v/ere  v/ithin  walking  distance 
of  the *Capitol ^Park,  This  information  was  shovm  to  the  students 
on  individual  ''bus  route  cards'*  which  consisted  of  a  vyhite  3x6 
index  card  with  tfte  name  of  the  bus  route  i^ritten  at  the  top  »and 
bottom  arid  each  place  they  could  go  to  along  that  route.  In  the 
following  list^tng  the  names  of  t1ie  appropriate  bus  routes,  appear 
after  the  destination. 


Services:  „  ^  '^JI^ 


Health 


Near  Eastside  Health  Center  (Monona  Ave. /Capitol  Park) 
Dane  County  Mental  Health  Center  (Capitol  Park) 
Dane  County  Dental  Clinic  (Capitol  Park) 
Wisconsin  Central  Colony  (Sherman 'Ay^/Highland  Park) 


Social  - 

Dane  County  Social  Services  (Sherman  Ave  ./High land  Park) 
\egal  ~ 

Legal  Services  Center  (Capitol  Park) 
Rehabilitation  - 

Madison  Opportunity  Center  (Monona  Ave. /Capitol  Park) 
Banks  - 

First  Wisconsin  National  ^rik  (Highland  Park/Sherman  Avej») 
American  Exchange  Bank  ^Capitol  Park)  , 


Miscellaneous  - 

^   *^  • 

Madison  Area  Association  fdr  Retarded  Citizens  (Sherman 

Aye.  /Highalnd^ark) 
Post  Office  (main)  (Capitol  Park) 
Police  Station' (main)  (Capitol  Park) 
Public  Library  (main)  (Capitol  Park) 


Food: 


Retail  Groci^ry  - 
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PDQ  Grocery  Store  (Highland  Park/Sherman  Ave.) 
Kohl's  Food  Store  (fligh land  Park/Sherman  Ave.) 

Prepared  -  .  * 

Mebonald's  (Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.) 
Shakey's  Pizza  (Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.)  ^ 
King's  Host  (Highland  Park/Sherman  Ave.) 

ISeneral  MerchaT>dise  S  Clothing; 

Copps  Department  Store  (Nakoina  Rd. /Johnson  St.) 
East  Toivne  Mall  (Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.) 
*  Treasure  "Island  (Ridgewood) 

'Penney 's  Department  Stoi\e  (Capitol  Park) 
Kresge's  5-10<^  (Capitol  ^ark) 
Rennebohra's  Drug  Store  (Capitol  Park) 

Recreation;  • 
Parks  - 

>^ 

Teftney  Par*k  (Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.) 
Vilas  Zoo  (Park  St. /North -St.) 
Arboretum  Park  (Nakoma  Rd. /Johnson  St,) 

Theaters  - 

Capitol  Theater  (Capitol  Park)     *  ^ 
Esquire  Theater  (Capitol  Park) 

Strand  Theater  (Capitol  Park)  '    ^  ^ 

East  Towne  Cinema  r  S  II  (Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.) 
University  of  Wisconsin  Onion  (Park  St. /North  St.) 


Spor^  - 


See  park^  ,  • 

Camp  Randall  Stadium  (Nakoma  Rd. /Johnson  St.) 
YMCA  (Capitol  Park) 

East  High  School  (Johnson  St./Nakoma  Rd.) 
Golf  land  (NaJcpma  Rd. /Johnson  St.) 
Bjirr-Oaks  Boiviing  (Park  St. /North  St.) 
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The  fallowing  is  a  list  of  streets  in  the  city  of  Madison  taught  to 
the  students.  . 


Set  1 


^  Set  2 


Set  3 


Johnson  St. 
Nakoma  Rd. 
Midvale  Blvd. 
Mineral  Point  Rd. 
University  Ave. 


Sherman  Ave. 

Milwaukee  St. 

Atwood  Ave. 

S.  Park  St. 

E.  Washington  Ave. 


Packers  Ave. 
Fair  Oaks  Ave. 
Westmorland  Blvd. 
l/ilson  Dr. 
Williamson  St. 

r 


I. 
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Exanpre  of  a  data  sheet:  '  , 

Description  of  responses .goes  here, 


Name 

McDcnald^s 

j  Shakey's  . 
Temw  P.!  Pizza 

J.S. 

+ 

■  + 

N.J. 

+ 

1 

B.T. 

\ 

^  

f 

-4- 

X 

 !■ 

V 
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Appendix  V 

General  warking  vocabulary  taught  in  context  of  steps  (i^ 
index  cards) :  \ 

destination 
fare 

fare-box 
bus  stop 
» coordinate 
Madison  plione  book 
Street  Index 
transfer 
bus  route  card 
Madison  Metro  bus 
city  bus 
school  bus 

1  ^ 
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>   TEACHING  ORTHOPEDICALLY  HANDICAPPED  ADOLESCENTS  TO 
SECURE  SELECTED  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES!  FROM  THEIR 

COMMUNITY  THROUGH  FUNCTIONAL  \]SE\)F  THE 
^  YELLOW  PAGES  AND  TELEPHONE  \  . 

/        Eileen  Kittelsen  .«ancl  NicTc  CeTto  ^ 

Madison  Public  Schools  and  University  of  Wisconsin^ 

^  Abstract!-    Five  orthopedically  handicapped  Students  were  taught  to 

uaeSeVellow  pages  of  the  local  telephone  directory  and  a  telephone 
?o  secU  tie  delive-iy  of  a  limited  number  of^oods  and  "  services 
necelsary  for  independent  comnmnity  living.    The  program  x^as 
divided  into  six  phases.    Phase  I  focused  on  the  slcxlls  necessaiy 
to  locate' the- phoSe  numbers  of  businesses  with  delxveiy  service. 
Phase  II  involved  linking  a  needed  product  or  s,ervxce  wxth  xts 
generic  class  (e.g.,  food  for  supper  /  grocers  -  retaxl).    Ihase  iii 
Sed  Se  skiUs'of  Phase  I  to  situations  where  busxnesses  were  . 
.    •    .      verbally  't^ued^  In  Phase  IV  the  students  were  ^^5"^^^^^^°  Z^^^^^^g^  V 
dov«i  tl^  nam^r  and  phone  numbers  of  the  busxnesses  located.-    Phase  V 
taught  the  verbal  responses  necessary  to  order  a  product  service 
and  dial  a  telephone  Uber.    Finally,  Phase  VI  brought  each  of 
the  discrete  component/ together,  requxrxng  the  students  to 
actuallv  secure  a  product  or  service  through  the  use  of  fhe 
ySoi  pages  and  telephone.    Through  the  development  of  such  skxlls, 
•     '         ftidents  who  had  difficulty  traveling  to  businesses  acquxred  an 
alternative  strategy  which  resulted  irr  an  increased  level  of 
self-suff icxenc^  ■  ■ 


iThis  paper  was  supported  in  part  by  Federal  Contract  No    OEC-0-74-7 99. 
to  the  Madison  Public  Schools  and  by  Grant  ^o.  OEG-0-73-6137  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  from  the  Department  of  HEW  Buredu 
for  Education  of  the  Handicapped    Division  of  Traxnxng  Programs, 


^Qi-     IjUU^a*-X«*'     vra.   -.--"JTI.  ^^^^ 

-  Washington,  D.C.      /  ^'  ' 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a  greater  interest  in  providing 
special  services  and  facilities  for  the  .physically  handicapped  in  our 
comities.    V/hether  it  has-been  due  to  the  poUtical  actions  of  the 
Jo™men  v;ho  returned  from  the  Vietnam  War  physically  disabled  or 
whether  'it  is  due  to  a  grovan^  concern  on  the  part  of  our  society  for 
this  overlooked  segment  of  our  population,  is  difficult  to  asce^in. 

Nonetheless,  one  can  see  the  results'  of  this,  interest  be^ning 
to  appear-especially  in  metropolitan  areas.    Sidewalks  are^bel^ 
c^s^ructed  with  curbs  sloping  to  the,  crosswalk;  P^^^j^  .^^f 
equipped  with  wider  stalls  and  special  hand  rails;  publi€  telephone 
booths  in  shopping  centers  are  being  built  at  waist  level;  .a"^  "ty  ^ 
corcil^  are  requLtinTfunds  for  city  buses  speedy  equipped  with 
ramps  for  vjheelchairs.  ^  . 

Each  of  these  improvements  allows  for  greater  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  physically  handicapped.-^wever,  ^""^reds  of 
barriers  still  remain  to       overcome.    For  example,  groce«^  stores 
have  shelves  that  are  often  too  high  for  a  person  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  to  reach;  many  restaurants  have  aisles,  booths,  and  tables 
that  are  ?oo  small  to  be'^negotiated  by  with  a  wheelchair;  and  many 
businesses  are  inaccessible  due  to  the  sheer  v^eight  of  their  door. 
These  and  other  barriers  make  it  difficult  for  most  physically  handi- 
capped persons  to  survive  independently  in^  community. 

The  rationale  for  teaching  orthopedically  handicapped  adolescents 
hnw  tn  use  the  vellow  pages  and  the  telephone  is  directly  related  to 
'th:  n  t^e  o/trefr°haSdicapping  condition         ^°  .f.^^^ 
t^hich  they  face.    Until  such  time  that  bur  society  completely  removes 
Se  physical  barriers  to  ii>dependent  living,  these  adolescents  must 
be  equipped  with  a  set  of  skills  to^overcome  these  obstacles. 

One  such  set  of  skills  is  the  efficient  use  of  the  te^phone  and 
yellow  pages.    Almost  eveiy  product  and  service  necessary  for  living 
can  be  secured  through  'the  telephone-whether  it  be  having  groceries 
delivered  or  being  fitted  with  orthopedic  J^^f  "J^^J" 
'The  veUow  page"^  is  the  tool  necessary  to  find  out  v^hat  services 
Sisf  the  bulinesses  which  offer  them,  and  the  telephone  numbers  . 
S  -S^se  businesses,    l^is  program  attempted  to  teach  ^^^e  ortho^  ^ 
pedically  handicapped  students  the  skills  necessary  to  locate  products 
S  services  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  and  to  use  the  telephone^ to ^ 
secure  them. 
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,  METHOD" 

n 

Students  (Ss)         /  ' 

The  5  Ss  involved  vjere  enrolled  in  a  public  school  program  for 
orthopedically  handicapped  students.    Ss  ranged  in  c^jronological  age 
from  8  years  11  months  €o  16  years_2  months  (X  =  12.7).  ^  I.Q.  scores 
.  for  these  Ss  range  from  67  t6  96  (X  =  82.6).    The  length  of  time 
these  Ss-  had  spent  in  public  school  programs  varied  from  1  to  8   .  ^ 
years  (X  =  4.2).  • 

51  vjas  a  12  year  and  9  month  old  boy  with  a  medical^diBgnosis 
of  cerebra|l  palsy.  ^  He  x^as  ambulatory  x^ith  the  use  of ''crutches  and 
v?ore  glasses  because  of  visual  difficulties.    He  obtained  an  I.Q.  score 
of  76  (full  scale)  on  the  VJechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  .and 
was  reported  to  be  functioning  at  a  3.0  grade  level  of  instruction. 
AccfOrding  to  school  records  in  his  cumulative  folder  he  x^as  described* 
as  "not  doing  as  well  as  he  couldj"  "not  ready  for  integration/*  and 

in  need  of  "continued  help  to  develop  good  study  skills." 

52  x^Jas  an  8  year  and  11  month  old  boy  with  a  medical  diagnosis 
of  muscular  dystrophy.    He  t^as  ambulatory  xvith  aid,,  but  spent  the 
school  day  .in  a  vjh^elchair.    He  obtained  an  I.Q.  score  of  96  (full 
scale)  on  the  Wechsler  Intelligence,,  Scale  for  Children  and  was  reported 
to  be  functioning  -at  a  3.0  grade  level  of  instruction.    During  his 
initial  year  in  orthopedic  school  he  x^as  described  in  school  records 

as  "making  an  excellent  adjustment,"  "gaining  confidence,"  and  "becoming 
more  outgoing." 

53  \A?as  a  16  year  and  2  month  old  boy  -with  a  medica^l  diagnosis 
v6f  muscular  dystrophy.    He  x-^as  confined  to  a  x-^heelchair.    On  the 

f Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  he  obtained  an  I.Q.  score  (full  . 
scale)  o#  78  and  was  reported  to  be  functioning  at  a  2.0* grade  level-, 
of  instruction.'  His  school  records  described  him  as  a  "good  xvorker/' 
"conscientious,"  and  with  "a  good  attitude." 

54  x^7as  a  14  year  aud  7  month  old  bo5^  with  a  medical  diagnosis 

of  spina  bifida.    He  x^jore  leg  braces  and  was  confined  to  a  x>7heelchair. 
He  wore  glasses  because  of  visual  difficulties.    He  obtained  an  I.Q. 
sctesp  of  67  (full  scale)  on  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children  and  x^jas  reported  to  be  functioning  at  a  1.0  grade  level  of 
instruction.    Prior  to  foster  home  and  public  school  placement,  he 
^  resided  in  a  state  institution. 

'  S5  x^jas  an  11  year  and  2  month  old  boy  with  a  medical  diagnosis 
of  muscular  dystrophy.    He  was  confined  to  a  xvheelchair.    On  the 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  he^ obtained  an  I.Q.  score 
of  96  (full  scale)  and  xvas  reported  to  be  functioning  at  a  grade  level 
of  3.0.    According  to  his  school  records  he  xvas  described  as 
having  "few  group  sldUs,"  and  needing  to  become  "more  sensitive 
to  the  feelings  c^^thers."  <> 
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The  5  Ss  ^^re  in  one  instructional-  group  and  all  instruction  was 
conducted  ai  a  regular -class  activity.  The  group  participated. iir  the 
program  for  at  least  40  minutes  per  daji»  4  days  per  week. 

Instmctional  Prerequisites  >     .  ^   »   „  , 

The  students  Who  received  instruction  in  this '  progtath  were  hot 
academically  naive  ito  the  program  wa§  initiated.    Bef ore . formal 
draining  in  this  program  began,  they  were  either  taught  or  requested  .  . 
to  verify  mastery  of  the  following  prerequisite  skills:  • 

Letters  and  Words '  .  i>  .  , 

1.    Verbal  imitation -of"  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

■     2.    Touching  the  appropriate  letter  of  the  alphabet  when  requested 
by  tha  teacher.       ,      ^  •  . 

'      3.    Labelihg  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Men  randbraly  presented 
OK  fXa(shcards7  .     '•  ,  .  °  _  .  N. 


4.  Verbally  listing  the- letters  of  the -alphabet  in  sequence, 

5,  Labeling  the  letter 'subsequent  to  each  lettef  of 'the 


alphabet  ^ 


Labeling  the  letters  of  5  printed  "guideQrds?  and  5  heading 
words?  as  presented  on  flashcards.  "  , 

7.  Labeling  the  letters  of  5  heading  words-  and  5  guide  words  ^ 
(i.e.,  words  that  appear  on  the  top  p^^eacfe  page  of  the 
yellol  pages  that  indicate  a  gross  classification  of  the 

'     type  of  gbods  and  services  that  are  listed  below)  as  they 
actually,  appear  in  the  yellcJT^  pages,    v  ° 

8.  Copying  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  both  upp^£and 
lower  case.  . 


2Guide''word  refers  to  the  t^^o  words  that  appear  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  ?Se  yellow  pages.    These  word^-^ndicate  the  range  of  businesses 
lilted  alphabetically  on  each- page,    ^or  example,  "Taxicabs  - 
Taxidermists,    v«,uld  indicate  that  taxic.^  comM|xes  a^    ft  ?Se  end 
the  beginning  of  the  listing  and  taxidermists  axe  listed  at  the  end 
of  tM  page. 

SupniTin^  t5ords  refer  to -the  subtitles  found  in ^ the  yellow,  pages. 

wids  indSS  a  more  precise  classification  than  gui^--;^^- 
"Grocers  -  retail". is  an  example  which  indicates  a  type  of  grocer. 


2oa,  -        .  '  \ 

.    -   ■  ,  \ 

Numerals  *  . *  '    \  • 

,  '  \ 

9.    Verbal  imitation  of  the  numeral  names  0  -  9.     )  i> 

•  -  / 

10.    Pointing  to  each  numeral  0-^9,  listed  in  serifal  order  6^^ 

a  strip  of  paper,  when  requested  at  random.  -  ^ 


11.  Labeling  *the  numerals  0  -  9  as  they  were  randomly,  presented  Y 
on  flashcards.  *  ^  ^ 

12.  Labeling  the  'numerals  of  5  telephone  numbers  as  they  actually 
appear  in  the  yellow  pages.  *  • 

13.  Capying  the  numerals  0-9.  *  ^ 
Telephone 

14.  "^Pointing  to  each  numeral  on  the  telephone  when  directed  by 
;the  teacher.^               \     *  -  •  * 


^   15.    Labeling  each  numeral  on  the  telephone.  ^ 

'      "      .  .  /      ■         ^  ^ 

16.  Dialing  a  single  number  from  0  -  9  followiilg  the  teacher's 

verbal  directive.        ^  ,  '  ;  \, 

;>  '         - « ,  ? ;  " 

17.  Qialing  a^  7-numeral  telephone  number  pr|jT^ted . on  g  card. 
Yellow  Pages  '  —  ^ 

18.  Discriminating  between  the  whit^  and  yellow  pages  of  the 
telephone  book. 

19.  Turning  the  pages  of  the  telephone  book  one  at -^a  time,. 

20.  Opening  to  sections,  of  the  yellow  pages  tl^at  were  divided" 
by  alphabetical- markers  in  response  to  printed  cue^. 

21.  Discriminating  between  a  guide  word  and  beaching  word -by 
touching  one  of  these* two  classes  of  words  when  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

Task  Analysis  ^  '  ^ 

u       This  program  is  an  attempt  to  organize  and  teach  several  basic 
yellow  pages  and  telephone  skills  and  to  provide  an  instructioil^ 
model  which  may  be  util;ized  to  develop  other  related  telephone  and 
telephone  booTc  skills  for  orthopedically  handicapped  students^  In 
order  to  communicate  the  relevant  components  of  the  instructional 
program,  as  well  as  to  delineate  the  specific  skills  required,  a 
detailed  task  cinalysis  follows:  ^ 

Phase  I:    Teaching  students  the  location  of  heading  and  guide 
wor<3s  in  the  yellow'  pages  from  a  printed  i^ue. 

r\         Part  1  -  Teaching  students  to  label  the  first  letter  of  a 
20 G       Heading  word  f^om  a  printed  cue  (e.g.,  "What  is  the  first 
letter  in  this  word  -  Cleaners?"). 
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Part  2  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  section  of  the 
yellow  paees  corresponding  to  the  first  letter  of  th 
word  (e.g.,  "Find  the  C  section  of  the  yellow  pages. 


Part  3  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  guide  word 
in  the  yellow  pages  corresponding  to  the  first  letter  ot 
the  word  (eTg.,  C     CALKING).  ,     "  .  • 

& 

Part  4  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  heading  word 
on  that  page  correspond'ing  to  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
(e.g.,  C  -  Cabana-s-Builders). 

Part  5'-  Teaching  students  to  label  the  first  two  letters  of 

,   Theading  word  from  a  printed  cue  (e.g.,  "IVhat  are  the  first. 

two  letters  in  this  word  -  Cleaners?"), 

Part.  6  -  Teaching  students  ±0  locate  the  first  guide  word  in  - 

 th^  yellow  pages  corresponding  to  the  first  two  letters  ot 

the  ward  (e.g.,  a  -  aAY). 

Pali:  7  -  Teaching  students  to^cate  first  heading  vord  on 'that 

 corresponding  to  the  ferst  two  letters  of  |he  word. 

(e.g.,  CL  -  Claim  Ad.iustersV 

Part  8--  Teaching  student's  to  label  the  first  three  letters  of 
^■^^^^eading  word  from  a  printed  cue  (e.g.,  "IVhat  are  the-f irst  . 
three  letters  in  this  word  -  Cleaners?"-).. 

Part  9  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  gjaide  word  in 

^   thi  yellow  pages  corresponding  to  the  f^t  three  letters  - 

J  '    of"  the  word  (e.g.,  .Cle-  CLEANERS).      ^   ^  . 

Part  10  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  heading  word 

 B^Pthat  page  cbrrespoqd ing  to  the  first  Lhree  letters  ot 

-    the  word  (e.g.,  Cle  -Cl§aners).' 

Part  11  -  Teaching  students  to  label  the 'first  four  letters  of 
a  heading  word  from  a  printed  cue. 

Part  12  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the 'first  guide  word  in 

 the~yellow  pages  corresponding  to  the  first  four  letters 

of  the  word. 

Part  13  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  heading  word  . 

.  ^hat  page  corresponding  to  the  first  four  letters  of 

the  word.  -  ' 

Phase  11-    Teaching;  students  ±0  name  heading  words  which  correspond 
-     '    to  statements  eenceming  the  function  of  community  services. 

■  Part"  1  -  Teaching  students  to  label  10  heading  words 'as  found 
 IT'the  yellow  pages  (e.g.,  "What  word  is  this?"). 


4parts  5  -  13  may  be  unnecessary^depending  o  ,  the  heading  andj;he 
organization  of  the  yellow  pages.    For  example    Parts  ^ 
ficient  to  locate  the  hea^ng  word  Cleaners.    However,  all -L3  parts  are 
rJqiSed  to-  locate  a  headiJg  word  lilce  Hospii  al  Equipment  &  Supplies.. 


pari:  2  -  Teaching  students  to*  mark  heading  words  which  correspond 
to  statements  concerning  the  function  of  community  services 
(e.g. J  *T4a3^lMthe  heading  word  under  which  you  will  find  the 
napie  of  a  buala^iss  that  vaXl  p4.ck  up  and  deliver  clothes  to 
be  dry  cleaned.  ).       .  '  « 

Paart  3     Teachiiig  students' to^  name  hea.ding  words  which  correspond 
to  statements  concerning  the  function  of  community  services 
(e.g.,  "Name  the  heading  word  under  which  you  vail  *f ind 
tlfe'  name  of  a  business  that  x^zill  pick-up  and  deliver  clothes 
to  be  jdxy  cleaned."). 
j  "  .    " ' 

Phase  III;   j Teaching  ^students  the^  l9cation  of  heading  and  guide 
words  in  the  yellovj  pages  from  a  verbal  cue. 

Part  1  -/  Teaching'  atudents  to  name  the  first  letter  of  a  heading 
word  from  a  verbal  cu^^.g.,  "What  is  the  first,  letter  of 
the  heading  \^r6rd,  gleaners?"),  ^ 

^  '      i     ■  ^     ■       .       "  ,  "      ■  "  . 

Part  2  f-  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  section  of  the  yellow 
.pages ♦corresponding  to  the  fi^st  letter  of  the  word  (e.g.,  ' 
"Finj'd  the  C  section  oj^  the  yellow  p'ages.V). 

Part  3  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  guide  word  in 
the  /elloi^7  pages  corresponding  to  the  first  letter  of  the 
i7ord  (e.g.,  C  -  CAIiiaNG). 

Part  4  -  Teaching  sttidents  to  locaTe  the  ^first  heading  word  on 
that  page  corresponding  to  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
(e.g.,  C  -  Cabanas-Builders).    .  *  ^ 

Part  5     Teaching  students  to  name  the  fiifst.ti^o  letters  .of  a 
heading  word  from  a  verbal  cue  (e.g^,  ^"l^?hat  are  the  fiirst 
t\^jo  letters  of  the  Heading  i^ord  Cleaners?").  ^ 

'  Part  6  -  Teaching  students  to  loca^re  the  £LrsT:  guide  word  in 
the  ye lloi7  pages  corresponding  to  the  first  two  letter^ of 
the  x^ord  (e.^.,  CI  -  CLAY).'  .  '  .  V 

Part  7  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  heading  word  on* 
that  page  corresponding  to'  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word 
(e.g.,  CI  -  Claim  Adjusters).  ^      v  . 

Part  8  -^^ching  students  to  name  the  first  three  letters  of 
a  heading  i^ord  from  a  verbal  cue  (e^g./  "What  are  the  first 
three  letters  of  the  heading  word  Cleaners?"). 

'^^rt  9  -  Teaching  students  to,  locate  the  first  guide  word  in 
the  yellow  pages' correspoiiding  to  the  first  three  letters 
^ of  the  word  (e.g.,  Cle  -  CLEANERS). 

Part  10  -Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  heading  word 
"    on  that  page  corresponding  to  the  first  three  letters  of 
the  word  (e.g.,  Cle  -  Cleaners). 
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Part'  11  -  Teaching  students  to  label  the  first  fbur  letters  of 
"    a~heading' word  from  a  verbal  cue. 

'     Part  12  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  guide  word  in 

 thTyellow  pages  corresponding,  to  the  first  four  letters  of 

the  word.         '  .        '  • 

Part  13     Teaching  students  to  locate  the  first  heading  .word  on 
;         tliat  pagQ  corresponding  to  the  first  four  letters  of  ^he 
word. -  *  , 

Phase  IV:    Teaching  student's  to  locate  the  telephone  numbers  of 
"  "  five  bugines^ which  do  deliver  products  and  services  in  the 
eorarounity-^  to  write  the  names,  of  the  businesses  and  the 
telephone  numbers  on  a  piece  of  paper.     .  ^ 

Part  1  •-  Teaching  students.^to  label  10  selected  sight  words 
.cominonly  found  in  the  yellow  pages  that  ii)dicate  delivery  - 
>       service  (e.g..  FREE^PICK-UP  AND  DELIVB^Y) . 

Part  2  -  Teachi^ng  students  to  scan  the  column  under  a  heading  . 
— 175rd  from  a  verbal  cue  and  to  locate  one  Of  the  10  sight 
words  indicating  that  the  business  does  deliver  itS  product 
•or  service  (e.g.,  "Point  to  a  word  or  words  in  the  Cleaners 
section  which  tell  us  that  the  business  delivers.  J. 

Part  3  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  name  of  the  business 

 that  offers  the  delivery  service  (e.g.,,  f4adison  Steam  a  Uye 

Works). 

Par*  4  -  Teaching  students  to  write  the  name  of  the  business 

 ^a  piece  of  paper  .(e.g..  "Write  the  name  of  the  business 

on  a  piece  of  paper.");  'V 

'  Part  5  -  Teaching  students  to  locate  the  telephone  number  of^ 
" — th?  business  that  offers  the  delivery  service  (e.g.',  257-1073) 

Part. 6  -  Teaching  students  to  write  the  telephone  number  o£  the 
business  on  a  piece  of  paper  next  to  its  name  (e.g..  'Write 
the  telephone  number  of  the  bifeiness  on  the  "piece  of  paper 
next^to  its  name."). 

Phase  V:    Teaching  students  the  verbal  responses  necessary  to  call 
"   fivi  businesses  on  the  telephone  and  have  products  or  serviqes 
delivered.  .     •  ^ 

Part  1  -  Teaching  students  to  r.espond  with  a  greeting^  statement 
— STname,  and  statement  of  need  (e.g..  "Hello.    My  name  i§ 
John  Hayes.    I  would  like  to  have  some  clothes  to  be  dry 
cleaned  picked  up  at  my  school.")  from  a  visual  and  verbal 
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cue  of  greeting  and  business  identification  from  the 
^jeceiving  end  of  th©  phones  (e.g. ,  "Good  afternoon.  Madison 
•   Steam  S  Dye."). 

Part  2  -  teaching  students^  to  respond  v;ith  a  statement  of  ^ 
correct  address  (e.g. /  "Lapham  School.    1045  East  Dayton  / 
Street.    Room  117.")  from  a  visual  and  verbal  cue  of  inquiiyN 
of  address  froin  the  receiving  end  of  the  phone  (e.g.,-  / 
'What  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  school?").  '  ^ 

Part  3  -  Teaching  students  to  respond  with  statement  of  name 
alfid  teacher's  name  (e.g. ,  "John  Hayes.  ^The  cleaning  Will 
be  billed  to  my  teacher,  Mrs.  Kittelsen;")  from  a  visual 
and  verbal  cue  of  inquii^  of  name  from  the  receiving  end 
of  the  phone  (e.g.,  "V/hat  is  your  name?"). 

Bart  4  -  Teaching  students  to  'respond  with  a  description  of  the 
-   ^product  desired  from  a  visual  and  verbal  cue  of  inquiry  of  ^ 
k|nd  of  prpduct  desired  from  the  reoeiving  end  of  the  phone. 


I%rt  5  -  Teaching  students, to  respond  with^A  statement  of  time 
(e.vg.,  "Today*  o:]^  tomorrow  before  three."))  from  a  visual  and 
verbal  cue  of  inquiry^  of  time  from  the  receiving  end  of 
the  phone  ("e.g.,  "VJhen  can  v;e  pick  those  iip?") . 

Part  6  -  Teaching  students  to  respond  vdth  a  statement  of 
gratitude  and  closing  (e.g.,  "Thank  /ou.    Goodbye. '0  from 
a  visual  and  verbal  statement* of  gratitude  and  closing  from 
the  receiving  end  q£  the  phone  (e.g.,  "We  will  take  care 
of  it.    Thank' you.    Goodbye.").      L      .  ^ 

'  ^. '  ^  -  ^  - 

Phase  VI;    Teaching  Students  to  arrange  the  delivery  of  5  products 
pr  •services  tD  the'  school  through  use  of  the  yellow  pages  and 
elephone.'^  T 


instructional  Mat exAgtls  and  Teaching  Arrangement 

Phase  I:    Teaching  sW^Q^ts  the  location?  of  heading  and  guide  - 
words  in  the  ye^llovj  pages  from  a  printed  cue. 

^       Instructional  Materials:  In  Phase  I  the  following  instructional 
materials  ivere  utilized :  '  *  . 

A.    Ten  3"  x  5"  flashcards^  each  containing  a  printed  heading 
wordj>  were  constructed.    The  heading  \i7ords  selected 


In  the  example  of  having  dlothes  picked  up  to  be  dry  cleaned,  this 
step  is  not  necessary.    However,  in  the  case  of  having  flowei^s  or  a. 
p|.2za  delivered  it  is  necessary. 


\ 
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were  judged  most  functional  for  the  needs  of  an 
dipthopedically  handicapped  p^irsoi).  .  A  second 
,   consideration  was  that  each  word  could  be  found  in  the. 
<^       yellow  pages  by  using  the  procedure  outlined  in  • 
/        Phase  I  of  this  pifograro.    It  should  be  noted  here 
that  a  minority  of  heading  v/ords  cannot  be  found 
in  the  yellow  pages  using  this  procedure;  however, 
■    the  majority  can.    The  10  heading  words  v;.ere  divided 
into  2  sets  as  follov;s: 

"  Set  I  -  Set  II 

'  ~~~~~ 
.    1.  Cleaners  -  6.  Bakers  -  Retail 

2.  Florists  -  Retail        7.  Cheese 

3.  Grocers  -  Retail  8.  Cosmetics  S  Perfumes  -  Retail 
4*. 'LaundHe?  9.  Dairies 

5.  Pizza  ^  ■  10.  Hospital  Equipment  S  Supplies 

«  »■  ■ 

B.    A  City  of  f.fedison  Telephone  Directory  (January,  1974) 
was  used  by  the  students  to  locate  heading  and» guide 
words.    The  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  directories 
were  divided  into  sections  by  alphabetical  tab  markers. 
This  made  the  process  of  looking  up  words  more  .exp.edl.ent 
as  well  as  less  physically  demanding. 

C     A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  record  student  progress 

during  teaching  in  Phase  I  ;is  presented  in  Appendix  Al. 

D.-  A  stopwatch  v/as  used  to  record  the  time  taken  to  look 
up  a  heading  word  during  testing  in  Phase  I . 

E     A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  record  times  during 'testing 
in  Phase  I  is  presented  in  Appendix  A2.    S's  names  wpre 
written  on  the  vertical  grid  under  "Name"  and  the  . 
heading  wgrds  printed  horizontally  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet.  ,  • 

^  -.1  ^ 

-Teaching  Arrangement:    Daring  teaching  in  Phase  1  Ss  were  . 
seated  around  a  "fectangulair  classroom  table.    At  one  end  , 
of  the  table  T  placed  the  heading  word  flash card    on  a 
wooden  frame  so  that • each  S  cpuld  .see  the  word.  During 
each  part  of  instruction  T  gave  a  verbal  cue  and  then 

,     walked  aromd  the  table  with  the  data  Sheet  marking 

responses.    B4ch  S  response  was  marked  before  r  gav^e  the 
verbal  cue  for  the  next  part.    It  should  be  noted  that  in 
Parts  1,  5,  8,  and  U  the  Ss  responded  to  the  cues  in 
unison,  and  each  S  was  marked NWith  a  correct  response; _  . 
during  baselining-of  prerequisite  skills^it^wa^; determined 
that.each  S  had  the  skill  of  labeling    th^  letters,  of  . 
the  heading  words  in.  his  repertoire.    Dtintig  testing- of 
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Phase       T  gave  the  verbal  cue  and  then  v;allced  around  the 
table  with  a  stopwatch  and  the  4ata  sheet  and  recorded  the 
exact  tiiBe  when  S  located  the  heading  v/ord.    In  addition, 
each  S  had  a  portable  barrier^ betv/een  himself  and  another 
to -prevent  mutual  responding  during  testing. 

Phase  II;    Teaching  students  to  name  h<^ading  words  which  correspond 
to  statements  concerning  the- func;bion- of  coimnunity  services. 

Part  1 


■c 


Instructional  ffaterials;    In  Phase  II,  Part  1,  the  folXov/ing 
instructional  materials  were  utilized: 

^  A.    The  ten  3"  x  5"  »flash<!ard8    containing  printed  heading 
Words  used  in  Phase  I  v;ere  used  in  Part  I  of  Phase  II. 

p.    A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  record  progress*  in  Phase  I, 
Part  1  is  presented  in  Appendix  A2»    Ss^  naines  were 
written  on  the  vertical  grid  under  "Name"  and  the  10 
headings v/ords  printed  Horizontally  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet. 

Teaching  Arrangement;    During  Phase  I,  Part  1,  Ss  were* seated 
around  a  rectangular  classrpom  table.    T- sat  tit  the  liead  of 
the  table  and  presented  the' flashcards    one  at  k  time  to 
each  S.  ^         *  •  • 

Part  2 

Instructional  Materials'^    In  Phase  II,  Part  2,  the  foXlov;ing 
;     instructional  materials  v;ere  utilized: 

* 

A*  A  v/orksheet  containing  10  sets  of  three  potential  answer 
componentsptfas  constructed.    This  worksheet  was  arranged 
,  so  that  heading  words  could  be  easily  circled  or  under- 
lined by  Ss.    An  example  of  the  v/orksheet  Is  contained 
in  Appendix  A3. 

B.    A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  record  p:pgress  in  Phase  II 
Part  2,  is  presented* in  Appendix  A3. 

Teaching  Arrangement:;    Duri^lg' Phase  11,  Part  2,  T  and  Ss.we^ 
seated  around  a  relNtapgular..  classroom  table.    T  read  a  / 
statement  conceri^ing  the  function  of  a  community.  servi« 
and  then  read  tl^  three  heading^Words  listed  under  question  i^.. 
Ss  were  to  mark  the  correct  Heading  v/ord.    T  repeated  the 
statement  and  theVnsiver  components  once.    After  each 
had  marked  a  response,  T  proceeded  to  question  #2,  3,  4, 
and  so  on*    The  statSiteats  read  were  as  follows? 
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1.    Mark  tJe  heading  v/ord  uiider  which  youSwill  find  the, 
na»e  of  a  business  that  will  pick  up  and  deliv^er  .  . 
clothes  to  be^dry  cleaned,       *  .  / 

Mark  the  heading  word  under  which  you  will  find  the 
name  of  a  business 'that  will  deliver  groceries  to  ^your 
'  house* 

3.  Mark  the" heading  word  under  which  you  will  find  the 
name  of '  a  business  that  will  deliver  milk,  butter,  and 
ice  eream  to  your  house  on  a  daily  basis. 

4.  Mark  the  heading  word  under  v;hich  you  v;(ill  find  the 
.   ,  name  of  a  business  that  will  deliver  wheelchairs,  Vjalkers 

and  crutches  to  your  home,  ^ — 
">  •  • 

5.  Mark  the  heading  vjord  under  which  you  will  find  the  , 
name  of  a  business  that  will  deliver  a  pizza  to  your  . 
home, 

6.  Mark  the' heading  word  under  vjhich  you  will  find  the 
name  of  a  business  that  will  deliver  cheese 'to  yoijr 
home. 

7     Mark  the  heading  word  under  which  you  will  find  the 

name  of  a  business  that  will  deliver  flowers  to  a  person. 

8.  .Jterk  the. heading  i^rd  under  which  you'vdilfind  the  name 
of  a'business  that  will  deliver  special  weeding  and 

'  birdiday  cakes. 

9.  Mark  the  heading  vjorji  under  which-^you  will- find  the 
*..  name  of  a  business  that  vdll  pick  up  and/leliver  clQthe*  • 

-^-to  be  washed  and  ironed.  , 

10.    Mark  the  heading  vjord  under  vJhich  you  will  find  the 
name  of  a  business  that  will  Oliver  make-up,  Jotions, 

and  perfumes  to  your  home. 

Part  3  .  '        ■  .  . 

Instructional  Materials: ,  In  Phase  II,  Part  3,  the  following 
instructional  materxalWM^re  utilized: 

A.    A.sample  data  sheet  used  to^record  progress  in  Phase  II j 
Parts,  is ^presented  in  Appendix  A2.    Ss  names  were 
^  written  on  the  vertical  grid^^nder  "Name"  and  the  ten 

heading  words  representing  the  correct  answers  to  the 
ten  statemerits  illustrated^ in  Pbase  II.  Part  2  -  Teaching, 
Arrangement  were  printed  horizontally  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet.        -  9. 
'         '       .  /  - 

er|c  ■     '    .         •  ^'^^ 
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Teaching  Arrangement;    During  Phase  II,  Part  3,  T  worked  with  y 
each     individually  at  a-rectangular  classroom  table. 

Phase  III;    Teaching  students  the  location  of  heading  and  guide 
words~in  the  yellow  pages  from  a  verbal  cue, 

^   Instructional  Materials:    In  Phase  III  the  following  instructional 
materials  were  utilized:  '  ^ 

A.  The  City  of  Madison  Telephone  Directory  (January,  1974) 

as  described  in  lipase  I  Instructional  Materials'  was  ^ 
used  in  Phase  III  of  this,  program. 

B.  A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  record  student  progress 
during  teaching  in  Phase  III  is  presented  in-  Appendix  Al, 


C.  A  stopwatch  v/as  used  to  record  time  taken  to  locate  -a  ' 
heading  word  during  testing  in  Phase  III. 

D.  A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  recorcT  times  during  testing 
in  Phase  III  is  presented  in' Appendix  A2.    £s'  names 
were  written  on  the  vertical  grid  undet  "Name"  and  the 
heading  words  printed  horizontally  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet. 

Teaching  Arrangement:    During  Phase  III  teaching  and  testing 
was  carried  out  as  in  Phase  I  except  that *Ss' were  given  no 
visual  cues.    As  in  Phase  I,  Ss  responded  to  the  verbal 
jcues  in  unison  in  Parts  1,-5,  8,  and  11.    This  step, 
howeverV  was  not  baselined  previously;  in  retrosJ)ect,  the 
author  Feels  that  this  step  should  not  have, been  overlooked. 

Phase  IV:    Teaching  stuff§j»ts^^  to  locate  the  telephone  numbers  of 
5  businesses  v;hich  do  deliver  products  and  services  in  the 
community  and  to  write  the  name  of  the  businesses  and  the 
telephone  numbers  pn  a  piece  of  paper. 

Part-  1 


\ 


Instructional  Materials:    In  Phase  IV,  Part  1,  the  following 
instructional  materials  were  utilized: 

A^  Ten  3"  x  5"  flashcards  each  containing  a  sight  word 
indicating  delivery  service  were  constructed.  The 
words  were  cut-out  from  the  yeiiow  pages  themselves 
and  pasted  on  the  cards  so'as  to  replicate  the  exact 
•  size  and  print  type.    The  words  were  selected  because 
of  th^r  frequency  of  appearance  ^n  the  yellow  pages 
and  each  appeared  at  least  once  in  the  column's  under 
the  heading  words  presented  in  this  program.  A 
listing  of  the  10  words  follows: 
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i;  We/6eliver  .  6.  CITY  DELIVERY  ' 

2.  Free  Pick-Up  and  Delivery    7.  WE  DELIVER        '  , 

3.  FAST  PICK-UPS-DELIVERY  .8.  Free  Pick-Up  and  Delivery 
4..  DELIVERED  ANYVJHERE'  .  (large  bold  print) 

5.  PICK-UP  and  DELIVERY  9.  Pick-Up  and  Delivery 

■    *^  .    10.  Radib  Equipped  Trucks 

FOR  PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY.  . 
DIAL  ■  ■ 

B.  -A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  record  progress  in  Phase  IV, 
Part  1,  is  presented  in  Appendix  A2.    Ss,'  names  werd 
written  on  the  vertical  grid  under  "Name"  and  the  10 
sight  words  printed  horizontally  across  the  top  of 
'       •  the  sheet.  "  ' 

Teaching  Arrangement:    During  Phase  IV,  Part>  1,^T  and  Ss  were 

 seated- dround^a  rectangular  classroom  table.  -*T  presented 

the  flashcards    one  at  a  time  to  each  S^.  ' 

Parts  2,  5.  4,  5,  and  6  "       '  ' 

Instructional  Materials:    During'  Pha^e^ IV,  Parts  2,  3,  4,  5, 
 and  6  the  following  instructional  mat-€i'ials  vMore  utilized: 

A     The  City  of  Madison  Telephone  Directory  (January, '1974) 
'    as  described  in  \Phase  I  -  InstructioRsriL  ^^terials  was  • 
used  in  Phasfe  ivl  Parts  2^-  6,  cJf  this  prbgram... 

B.  A  pi6ce  of  note  i^^per  and  a  pencil-  were  given  .to  each  S. 

C.  A  sample  data  shek  used  to  recotd  progress  during  Phase 
IV,  Parts  2  -  6,  is  presented  in  Appendix  A4.  ■ 

'  .  •     \  • 

Teaching  Arrangement:    During  Phase  IV,'  Parts  2  -  6,  T  and  Ss 

 vyere  seated  around  a  rdctangulaf  cl^ssrpom  table.    T  gave 

a  verbal  cue  for  each  P^rt  and  when- Ss  had  made  their  , 
responses,  they  raised^  ^heir  hands,    f  vjoul^d  check  and 
record  the  response  for  each  S  before  giving  the, cue  for 
the  following  partt  .  • 

Phase  V:    Teaching  students,  thd^erbal  responses  necessary  to  . 

 ^HT  5  businesses  on  the  telephone  and  have  products  or  services 

.  delivered.  *  " 


Instructional  Materials:  During  Phase  V  the  following. 
~=   instructional  materials  wete -utilized: 


A     Five  scripts  each' containing  a  2-per^on  dialogue  v^ere 
prepared.    TK'ese  scripts  vj^re  arranged  so  as  to  resemble 
in  written .form  an  actual  dialogue  which  might  take 
place  when  a  person  is  retaining  delivery  service. 
An  example  of  a  script  used  in  thi^-  program  is  contained 
in  Appendix  A5.   ^  • 
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B.  School  demonstration  telephones  provided  by  the  Wisconsin 
Telephone  Company  were  used.^    Fhese  telephones  have  a 
manual-operated  control  board  with  both  a  regular-dial 
and  a  touch-tone  phone  Qonnected  to  it.    T  could 

I        manipulate  the  controls  to  provide  a  ring,  dial  tone, 
busy  signal,  etc.*       heard  his  oivn  voice  and  the  voice 
on  the  receiving  end  exactdy  as  he  would  hear  them 
using  a  real  telephone. 

C.  Five       X       flashcards    each  containing  the  name  and 
telephone  ^urabufer  of  one  of  the  5  businesses  to  be  called 
were  constructed.    This  v/as  done  so  that  Ss  could 
concentrate  on  the  verbal  components  of  the  task  in 
this  phase.  ^ 

A  sample  data  sheet  used  to  record  progress  in  Phase  V 
^"IP^  is  presented  in  Appendix.  A6.  ' 

Teaching  Arrangement: ^  During  Phase  V  T  and  Ss  were  seated  at 
a  rectangular  classroom  table.    T  operated  the  demonstration 
telephone  control  board,  vjhich  v/as  placed  on  thQ^  table  in 
front  of  her.    T  also  had  a  copy  of  the  script  aiid  a  data 
.   sheet.    0^    S  at  a  time  v/as  given'a  script,  b  flashcard 
with  business  name  and  telephone  number  printed  on  it,  and 
a  demonstration  telephone.    The  reqeiving  telephon.e  was 
placed  in  the  re^  of  the  classroom  behind  a  room  divixier. 
The  classroom  matron  operated  this  telephone  ivith  a  copy 
of  the  script  in  hand  and  spoke  as  the  business  pers6n. 


a 


Phase  VI :    Teaching  students  to  arrange  the/de^Very  of  5  products 
or  services  to  the  school  through  use  o:^  the^ellow  pag(^s  and 
the  telephone, 

^  Instructional  >!aterials:    During  Phase  VI  the  following 
instructional  materials  were  utilized: 

A.  The  City  of  Madison  Telephone  Directory  (January,  1974) 
as  described  in  Phase  I  -  Instructional  Materials,  was 
used 'in  Phase  VI. 

B.  A  pencil  and  a  piece  of  no^e  paper  v;as  given  to  each 
S  for  writing  dmm  the  business  names  and  telephone 
numbers.     ^'  , 

C.  An  operating  telephone  provided  by  ^he  school  was  used. 


^The  reader  can  contact  his  local  telq^hone  company  for  further  information 
regarding  this  free  service  for  schools.  \ 
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D.    A  sample  data  shefp  used  to  record,  results  is  presented 
in  Appendix  A2.         names  v/ere  written  on  the  vertical 
grid  underJiName'*  and  the  heading  word  representing 
the  product  or  service  to  be  delivered  printed 
horizontally  across  the  top  of  the  page. 

Teaching  Arrangement:    Each  S  was  seated  individually  at  a 
rectangular  teacher's  desk.    An  operating  telephone;  a 
City  of  Madison  Telephone  Directory,  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  a  pencil  were  on  the  top  of  the  desk.    T  was  s6ated 
on  a  chair  to  the  rea^  of  S,  a  point  from Which  she  could 
hear'S's  conversation  and  mark  his  resjjpnses  on  the  data 
sheet . 

Graphs  and  Cons equation  * 

Individual  graphs  were  constructed  for  each  S.    These  graphs 
depicted  the  number  of  correct  responses  across  trials  or,  in  some 
parts,  the  total  time  required  to  perform  a  cued  response  during  a 
trial  for  each  part  of  each  phase  of  the  program.    Social  praise 
was  dispersed  im|aediately  aftej^.  -^ach  correct  response..  In  addition, 
durin^hases  I  and  III  a  large  chart  was  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board  with  Ss'  names  and  the  heading  words  to  be  located  printed  .on 
it.    The  first  time  during  testing  S  located  a  heading  word  withinl^ 
1  minute  30  seconds  he  received  a  green  star  to  place  on  the  chart. 
On  the  Second  consecutive  occasion  that  S  located  the  word  within 
the  time  limit,  he  received  a  gold  star.    Finally,  during  Phase  VI 
the  strongest  reinforcer  v;as  the  actual  pizza,  groceries,  flowers, 
laundry,  and  dry  cleaning  delivered  to  the  Ss  at  school. 

Teaching  Design  and  Procedures  ^ 

In  this  program  Phase  VI  represents  the  specific  terminal 
objective  which  S^e  to  meet.    Phase  I  -  V  delineate  a  series  of. 
less  CQjirolex  responses  v;hich  are  necessary  fpr  the  performance. of 
this  objective  (Phase  VI).    The  parts"  within  each  phase  are  also, 
ordered  serially  and  are  assumed  necessary  for  the  mastery  of  t|je 
objective  for  each  individual  phase.    The  instruct^ional  program  was - 
organized  as  follows:        .  '  .  .  :  ^ 


A; 

Baseline  Phase  VI 

B. 

Baseline  Phase  I 

C. 

Teach  Phase  I,  Parts  1  - 

D, 

Test  Phase  I 

E. 

Baseline  Phase-  II 

F. 

Tea:ch  Phase  II,  Parts  1 

-  3 

G. 

Test  Phase  II 

H. 

Baseline  Phase  III 

I. 

Teach  Bhase  IT  I,  Parts  1 

-  13 

J. 

Test  Phase  III 

K. 

Baseline  Phase  IV 

L. 

Teaqh  Phase  IV,  Parts  1 

-6 

5^ 
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^^'^M.  Test  Phase  IV  ^      '  '  ' 

N.  Baseline  Phase  V 

^.  Teach  Phase  V  , 

.    P.  Test  Phase  VI 

•  /Mr    ■  •  .  ' 

^  Phase  VI ;    Teaching  students  to  arrang^e  the  delivery  of  5^  products 
or  services  through  use  ^of  the  yellow  pages  and  telephone,^  ^. 

The  purpose  of  Phase  VI  was  to  determine  whether  Ss  could 
chain  a  series  of  less  complex  responses  in-order  to -perform 
the  objective  of  Phase, VI,    Before  any  teaching  procedures 
were/ employed  in  Phases  I  -  V,  Ss  were  evaluated  to  determine 
whether  any  could^^meet  the  objective,  ^  ^ 

Baseline  Procedures  -  Phase  VI:    £'s  ability  to  arrange  the' 
delivery  of  5  products  or  services  to  the  school,  through 
use  of  the  yellov/  pages  and  telephone  v>?4s  s|ssessed  in  the 
follov/ing  manner:    T  presented  Sj  witK^'^^^^lephone  bookj 
a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil;  and  an  op^p^ting  tel(^phohe* 
^  said:    "Here  is  a  telephone  book  and  :a\^^iephone.  Call 
,  up  and  have  Cprpduct  'or  servicg)  delivei;%j§:^to  school." 
'^'c'  §1  was  required  to  locate  the  name  of  a, business- that  . 

o  delivered  the  product  or  service^  call  the  business..gn 
^the  telephone,  and  an:ange^to  have  the  product  or  ^service 
delivered  to;school.    If  Sj  arranged  the  ^delivery  of  the 
product  or  serviae,  T  marked  a         in  the  appropriate  box 
on  the  data  sheell.  ^  If  Sj  did  not  arrange  the  delivery, 
T  mariced  a        on  the  data  sheet.    It  should  be  noted  that 
'  no  indication  of  accuracy  was  provided.    T  continued  this 
,  procedure  until  Sj  had  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 

Tt^^J  directions  relating  to  the  5  businesses  located  under 

heading  words  in  Set  I .    The  same  procedure  was  repeated 
with  the  remaining  4  Ss  until  each  had  t\}e  opportunity 
to  respond  to  the  5  directions. 

Phase  I:    Teaching  Ss  the  location  of  heading  and  gtiide  wor^s 
in  the  yellow  pages  from 'a  ^rint6c|^^cue.  ^ 

P^ase  I  v/as  divided  into  4,  7,  lOL^  *or  13mrts  depending  on 
the  Heading  v/ord  and  its  location  in*  the^il^jel low  pages.  In 
order  tb  locate  a>  heading  v/ord,  a  method  of  alphabetical 
attaj^k  was  necessary.    The  parts  in  Ph^^  I  delineate  this 
strategy.    B'ecause  it  was  expected  thtt^^  v/buW  become  ■ 
'^proficient  at  this  method  of  attack  thr^gh  repe^tioji,? 
*    'thg  objective  of  Phase  I  v^as  not  "^o  measure  progress 'in 
developing  the  method  of  attack  (i.e.;  t^"  achieve  errorless 
,  responding  for  5  con§ecirtive  trials  on  Parts  1  -  13)  but       - ' 
^  rather  to' measure  the  efficiency  wixh  v/hich  Ss  could' apply 
this  method  to  locate  heading  words.    It  was  arbitrarily 
decided  that  the  criterion  for  ^  correct  response  v^as 
/     locating  a  heading  v/ord  within  1  minute  and  30  seconds. 


The  author  felt  that  if  Ss  took  any  longer  than  this,  they, 
were  not  using  an  efficient  method  of  attack.    Inciwdeii  in 
this  time- was  an.allovMance  for  the  physical' disabilities 
involved.    A  test-teach-test  design  was  chosen  to  assess 
the  Ss  during  this  phase  because  it    efficiently  measures 
the  rate  response  required  and  because  it  frees  the  teacher 
to. implement  the  procedure.    Phase  I  was  organized. as  follows; 

A.  Baseline  (i.e..  Test)  Set  I 

B.  Baseline  Set  II  ,  «  . 
C{  Teach  Set  I  - 

D-.  Test  Set  I  .  . 

E. '  Baseline  Set  II 

F.  Teach  Set  II 

G.  Test  Set  II 

Baseline  Procedures:    i;ach  S's  ability  to  label  the  letters 

 of  the  printed  heading  words  and  to  distinguish  bdtween  a 

heading  word  and  a' |^ide  word^sfVas  obtained  prior  to    -  ^ 
instruction.    Bas.eline>^easures  vvere  obtained  as  follows: 
T  presented  the  first  heading  v*ord  of  Set  I  to  Ss  and 
iaid,  "Find  this  word  in  ttie  yellow  pagef."    T  began 
timing  at  the  moment  tlie  vei-bal  cue  was  terminated.  IWien 
•   Ss  located  the  word,  they  raised  their  hands  and  T  recorded 
■  the  time  of  each  S's  response.,   If  S  was  pointing  to  the 
heading  word  and  the  time  was  ^thin  1  minute  30  seconds 
a  "+"  was  marked  tn  the  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet 
■     next  to  the  'time.    If  S  was  poil^ting  to  th/e  heading  word 
and  ths  time -was  not  within  1  mimute  30  seconds,- a  "-' 
was  marked  on  the  data  sheet.    If  S  was  not  pointing 
.to  the  heading  vyord     regardless  of  time,  a        was  marked 
on  the  data  sheet.  -  Ss  were  given  up  to  4  minutes  to 
complete  their  response.    It  should  be  noted  that  no 
indication  of  accuracy  was  provided.    T  proceeded  in 
•  this  manner  until  all  10  heading  words  of  Sets  I  and  IF 
.   had  been  presented  to  Ss.  ^ 

-  "       ■      .  "fe 

Teaching  Procedure  -  Set  I ;    if  baseline  'measures  suggested 
Ss  could  not  locate  heading  words  in  Set  I  within  the 
Time  limit,  tlie  following  procedure  vyas  implemented: 

Pdtt  1:    Teaching  Ss  to 'label  the  first  letter  of  a  heading 
\     word  from  a  printed  cue.  ^ 

*  -T  presented  Ss  with  the  first  heading  w^^from  Set  I 
and  said,  "IVhat  is  the  first  letter  of  this  word?"  Ssj 
.were  required  to  respond  in  un'i son  with  the  appropriate 
letter  name.    T  provided  Ss  <5ith  appropriate  verbal 
.       praise  and  marked  a        for  each  S  in  the  appropriate 
boxes  on  the  data  sheet.  r  . 


Part  2:    Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  section  of  the  yellow  pages 
cotrfesponding. to' the  first  letter  of  the  word. 

T  said:    "Find  the         section  of  the  yellow  pages,  Ss 

were  required  to  open  the  yellow  pages  to  the  appropriate, 
section ^as  marked  by  an  alphabetical  tab  marker*.  If  Si 
correctly  pointed  to  the  section,  T  provided  £  with 
appropriate  verbal  praise  ("Great,  good  job, ^ etc.")  and 
marked  a  "+"  in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet. 
For  incorrect  responses,  T  opened  the  telephone  book  from 
the  front  cover  to  the  appropriate  section.    T  pointed 
to  the  alphabetical  tab  marker  which  indicated  tKc?  correct 

section  and  said,  "This  is  the         section  of. the  yellow 

pages;  what  section  is  it?"    S_  was  required  to  respond 
•  with  the  appropriate  name  of  that  section.    T  closed  the 
,  taXephorid  book,  repeated  the  fcue,  and  had  S^  imitate  the 
"     procedure  of  findiog  that  particular  section.    If  £ 

pointed  to  thp  correct  section  the  second  time,  T^  provided 
appropriate  verbal  praise  ("Fine,  that^s  better^  etc.,") 
but  recorded  a  "-*"  on  the  data  sheet. 

Part  3:  Teaching  Ss  to  IjPc^te  the  jFirst  guide  word  in  the 

y^ellow  pages  corresponding  to  the  first  letter  of  the  word. 

'  ^  / 

T  said:    "Find  the  first  guide  word  at  the  top  of  the  page 
that  begins  with  ^."    £  was  required  to  point  to  the  first 
guide  word  that  began  with  the  first  letter  of^the  printed 
heading  word  cue.    If  £  pointed  to  the  correct  guide  word, 
T  providi:d  appropriate  verbal  praise  and  marked  a  "+"  in 
the  appropriate' box  on  the  data  5he^.\  For  incorrect 
responses,  T  modeled  the  correct  response  by  turning  to 

the   section  as  marked  by  the  alphabemcal  tab  marker. 

T  scanned  the  top  o£  th^  page  (and  the  following  page  if 
necessaiy)  until  T  located  the  first  guide  word  beginning 
with'the  first  le7ter  of  the  printed  heading  word  cue. 
T  pointed  to  the  guide  word  and  said,  /This  is  the  first 

I'   guide  word  4:hat  begins  loth   ;  .whery  is  the  .first  guide 

word  that  begins  with   ?"    S^  was  ry^uired  to  point  to  ^ 

the  guide  word.    T  returned  the  pag^  to  the   section 

as  narked  by  the  aTlphabetical  •  tab  jbarker,  repeated  the 
cue,  and  had  Si  imitate  the  procedure  of  finding  the  guide 
/word.    If  S^  correctly  located  the  gui^e  wordTlhe  second 
time^  T  provided  appropriate  verbal  pr^bo^se,  but  recorded 
a  "-•»  on  the  data  sheet. 

Part  4  -  Teaching  Ss  .to  locgite  the  first  heading  word  on  that 
page  corresponding  to  the  fir^t  letter  of  the  word.  ^ 

T  said,  "Point  to  the  first  heading  word  on  that  page  that 

.begins  with  ;."    S^  was  required  to  point  to  the  first 

heading  word  on  that  page  that  -began  with  the  first  letter 
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of  the  printed' heading  v/ord  cue.    I£  S  pointed  to  the 
correct  heading  word,  T  said,  "Is  that  this  v/ord?"  (as  . 
she  pointed  to  the  printed  heading  word  cue) .   Jf  it  was 
the  tvord  and  S  said  "Yes,"  T  provided  appropriate  verbal 
praise  and  narked  a  "+"  in  the  appropriate  box. on  the 
data  sheet.    If  it  vjas  not  the  itford,  and  S  said  "No,"  T 
said,  "No,  it  is  not  the  xiard"  and  marV'^d  a         ori  the 
data  sheet.    T  then  proceeded  to  Step?.    For  incorrect 
responses,  T,  modeled  the  correct  reajJonfee  by  opening  the 
yellow  pages'  tq  the  page  with  the"  first  guide  word  that 
begins  with  the  first  :letv€iSa£.^  printdtTheading  t^ord 
cue  (found  in  Step  3).  ^iC^canned  the  columiis-^tvn  and 
up,  left  to  right)  until  T  fOrantkthe  first  heading  word 
that  began  with  the  first  letter  bf  th«  printed  heading 
\vord  cue.    T  pointed  ta  the  headiAg  word  fnd  said,  "This 

is  the  first  heajiing  ivord  that  begins  with   ;  ivhere 

is  the  first  heading  word  that  ^gins  with   ^7"    S  was 

required  to  point  to  the  heading  word.    T  returned  the  - 
telephone  book  to  S  (leaviyiR  it  on  the  same  page)  ,  repeated 
the  cue,  and  had  3  imitate  this  scanning  procedure.  VTf 
s"  pointed  to  the  correct  leading  word  the  second  tiiijfi), 
'  T  said,  J*Is  that  this  word?"  (as  T  pointed  to  the  printed 
heading  tvord  cue).    If  it  was  the  word  and  S  said  "Yes," 
T  provided  social  praise  but  marked  a  V-"  in  the 
appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet.    If  it  ivas  not  the 
v/ord  and  S  said  "No,'!  T  said,  "No,  it  is  not  the  word," 
and  marked  a  "-"  on  the  data  sheet.    T  then  proceeded  to 
Step  5.'  .  ^ 

Part  5  -  Teaching  Ss  to  label  the  first  two  letters  of  a 
heading  word  from  a  printed  "U£. 

T  said,    "What  are  the  first  two-  letters  in  this  word?;' 
Twhile  T  held  up  the  flashcard    with  the  heading  word 
printed'on  it) .    Ss  were  require4  to  respond  in  unison 
lath  the  first  ttvo  letters  of  the  word.    T  provided  Ss 
with' verbal  praise  'for  correct  responses  and  marked  a 
•'+"  for  each  S  in  the  appropriate  boxes  on  the  data  sheet. 

Part  6  -  Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  first  guide  word  in  the 
— yellow  pages  corresponding  to  the  -first  two  letters  of 
the  word. 

T  said,  "Find  the  first  guide  word  at  the  top  of  the  page 
that  begins  with       ."    S  was  required  to  point  to  the 
first  guide  ivord  that  began  with  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  pa-inted  heading  word  cue..  If  S  pointed  to  the 
correct  guide  word,  T  provided  verbal  reinforcement  and 
i^arked  a '"+"  in\the  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet. 
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For  incorrect  responses,  T  modeled  the  correct  response 
as  in  Step  3.    T  began  the  modeling  from  the  page  on 

which  the  first  heading  ivord  that  began  with   was 

located  (Step  4) . 

Part  7  -  Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  first  heading  word  on  that 
page  corresponding  to  the  first  tv:c  letters  of  the  v/ord, 

T  saidj  "Point  to  the  first  heading  word  on'  that  page  that 

Fegins  v/ith  J'    S^  was  required  to  point  to  the  first 

heading  word  on  that  page  that  began  with  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  printed  heading  word  cue.    If  S^  pointed  to 
the  correct  heading  word,  T  proceeded^ as  in  Step  4.  T 
began  the  modeling  on  the  page  \iith  'the  guide  v;ord'  that 
began  with  the. first  two  letters  of  the  printed  heading 
vjord  cue  (found  in  Step  6).  ^ 

*Part  8  -  Teaching  Ss  to  label  the  first  'three  letters  /Qf^  a 
heading  word  from  a  printed  cue.  ^  . 

T  said,  "VJhat  are  the  first  three  letters  in  tlus  word?"  ^ 
Twhile  T  held  up  the  flashcard    with  the  heading  word 
printed" on  it).    S^s  were  required  to  respond  in  unison  , 
with  the  first  three  letters  of  the  word.    T'provided  Ss 
x^ith  appropriate  verbal  praise  and  marked  a         for  each 
S  in  the  appropriate  boxes  oil  the  data  sheet. 

Part  9  >  Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  first  guide  word  in  the 
yellov/  pages.,  corresponding  tp  the  first  three  letters  of 
the  word. 

T  said,  "Find  the  first  guide  word  at  the  top  of  the  pag^ 

that  begins  with  S^  was  required  to  PW^nt  to  the 

first  guide  word  that  began  with  the  firsf^mfee  letters 
of  the  printed  heading  word  cue.    If  S^  pointed  to  the 
correct  guide  v/ord,  T  provided  "verbal  reinforcement  and 
marked  a         in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet. 
For  incorrect  responses,  T  modeled  the  correct  response 
as  in  Step  3.    T  began  the  moaeling  from  the  page  on 

which  the  first  heading  word  that,  began  with  is  Icfcated 

(Step  7). 

Part  10  -  Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  first  heading  word  on  that 
page  corresponding  to  the  fif'st  three  i^'^ers  of  the  word. 

T  said,  "Point  to  the  first  heading  word  on  ^hat  page  that 

begins  with  £  t^/as  required  to  p^nt  to  the  first 

heading  word  on  that  page  that  begap  with  the  first  three 
letters  on  the  printed  heading  wox;d  cue..  If  S^  pointed  to 
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the  correct  heading  v;ord,  T  proceeded  as  in  Step  4.  For 
incorrect  responses  T  modeled  the  correct  response  as  in 
Step  4.    T  began  the  modeling  on  the  page  with  the  guide 
word  that~began  with  the  first  three  letters  of  the  printed 
heading  word  cue'Cfovind  in  Step  9). 

-  Teaching  Ss  to  label  the  first  four  letters  of  a  ^ 
heading  word  from  a' printed  cue. 

T  said,  "IVhat  are  the  first  four  letters  of  this  word?" 
T\ihilB  T  held  up  the  flashcard    with  the  heading  word, 
printed~on  it) .    Ss  were  required  to  respond  in  untTon  with 
the  first  four  letters  of  the  word.    T  provided  Ss  with 
appropriate  verbal  praise  and  marked  a  "-r-  for  each  S  in 
'the  appropriate  boxes  on  the  data  sheet. 

*  Part  12  -  Teaching  Ss  to  loc&te  the  first  ^ide  word  in  the 

 yellow  ^igjg  corresponding  to  the  tirst  four  letters  of  the 

word. 

T  said,  "Find  the  fi'TSt  guide  word  at  the  top  of  the  page 
that  begins  with             ."  „S  was  required  to  poant  to  the 
first  guide  word  thlt'began  with  the  first  xuur  letters- of 
the  printed  heading  word  cue.    If  S  pointed  to  the  correct 
guide  v/ord,  T  provided  social  praise  and" marked  a  "+  in 
the  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet.    For  incorrect 
responses^  T  modeled  the  correct  response  as  in  Step  3.  T 
began  the  modeling  from-  the^page  on  which  the  first  heading 
word  that  began  with    is  located  (Step  10) . 

■  Part  13  -  Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  ^irst  heading  word  on  that 
 pii?  co7?5i^nding  to  the  first  four  letters  of  the  word.  . 

•  T  said    "Point  to  the  first  heading  word  on  that  page  that 
besins'with'  ."•  •  S  v/as  required  to  point  to  the.  first 

heading  word"on.thIt  page  that,  began  with  the  first  four      '  • 
letters  of  the  printed  heading  MOtd  due.-   If  S  pointed  to 
the  correct  heading  wof d,  T  proceedesl,  as  in  Step  d .  For 

■  incorrect  responses  T  modeled  the  correct  response  as  >rri 

'  Step. 3'..  T  began  the  modeling  on  the  page  with  the  guidSs.^ 
world  thafbegan  with  the  first  four  letters  of  the  printed 
'heading  word  clie  (found  in  Step  12XV  ^ 

r..fAn.  Procedures  ,  Set  I  -  T  again  used  the  Baseline  Procedures 

 described  in'  Phase  I  and  recorded  the  performance  of  Ss 

on  Set  1.    Testing- was  done  after  each  teaching  set  [i.e., 
•     after  1  teadi^ng  trial  on  each  of  the  yneading  words) . 

■  If  S  made  a  criterion  response;  T  pWded  appropriate 
•■  verbal  pyaise  and  place  a  gregn  star  in  the  appropriate 

box  on  the  classroom  chart.    The"  heading  word  was  then 
-   put  into  the  Retest  Set  for  that  S.    If  S's  response  did 
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not  reach  criterion,  the  heading  v/ord  v/as  put  in  the 
Reteach  Set  for  that  S^.    The  following  day  Ss  either 
repealed  the  teaching  procedure  on  v/ords  in"^their  Reteach 
Set  or  w^e  retested  on  words  in  their  Ret  est  Set,  Each 
S_  was  given  a  gold  star  for  his  second  consecutive  correct 
response.'.  This  test-teach-test  procedure  was  repeated 
until  an  £  located  each  heaaing  word  in  Set  I  on  two 
consecutive  trials  v/ithin  1  liiinute  30  seconds.  Note: 
'  It  must  be  omphasized  that  Ss?;  were  not  required'  to  follow 
a  step-by-step  procedure  in  .locating  the  heading  words 
during  testing.    Some  Ss  did'n^ed  to "use  the  procedure, 
while  others  began  to  rely  solely  on  guide  v;ord  cues  or  other 
strategies\;o  locate  words    which  also     tyas  a  totally 
acceptable  rfesponse^  : 

Baseline  Proce4ures  -  Set  II ;    T  again  used  the  Baseline 

Procedures-  described  in  Phase  I  and  recorded  the  performance 

,    of  Ss  on  Set  II.    This  baseline  score  provided  T  with  a 
measure  of  generalization  between  taught  and  untaught 
heading  ii/ords. 

Teaching  Procedures     Set  II:    If  baseline  measures  suggested 
Ss  could  not  locate  heading  words  in  Set  II  within  the 
*  prescribed  time  limit,  T  again  used  the  Teaching  Procedures  - 
Set  I  described  in  Phase  I, 

Testing  Procedures  -  Set  II:    T  again  used  the  Testing  Procedures  - 
Set  I  described  in. Phase  I,    It  should  be  noted  that  if  S_ 
made  ^  criterion  re^pons*^  on  any  of  the  heading  words  during 
Baseline,  this  word  was  put  into  the  Retest  Set  without 
employing  Teaching ^Procedures, 

Phase  II:  /Teaching  Ss  to  name  heading  words  which  correspond  to 
statemj/nts  concerning  the  function  of  community  services. 


Phaset'^ll  v/as  divided  into  >  p^irts  arid  vJtis  designed  to  teach 
Ss  thehcorrect  heading  words  to  locate  when  they  desired  a 
pSjrticular  product  or  service  to  be  delivered.    In  Part  1  Ss 

y  were  taiught  to-  label  the  10  heading  words  which  they  located 
in  Phase^  I.    In  Part  2*'Ss  v/ere  read  a  statement  concerning 
the  fiinction  of  community  services  and  ivere  to  mark  on  a 
worksheet  thje  Ikeading  word  which  corresponded  to  this  statement 
from  a  choice  i||f  3.    In  Part  3  the  same  statements  were  read, 

.T:«^but  Ss  were  re™|.red  to  name  the  corresponding  heading  word 
without  any  vi||4aa'or  verbal  cues.    The  instructional  sequence 
for  Phase  II  wli^^s  follows: 

A,  Basel inc^hase  II 

,  B,  Baseline  Part  1 

C.  Teach  Part  1  to  criterion 

D,  Baseline  Part  2 
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B.    Teach  Part  2  to  criterion 

F.  Baseline  Part  3 

G.  Teach  Part  3  to  criterion  '  , 

Baseline  Procedures  -  Phase  II:    Baseline  measures  of  Phase  II 
were  obtained  as  follows:    T  said  to  Sj,  "Name  the  heading 
word  under  which  you  will  ^Tnd  the  name  of oa  business  that 
will  f function  of  business)."    fSee  Phase  II  -  Teaching 
Arrangements  for  exact  statements  used)        was  required 
-  to  name  the  heading  word  (exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the 
yellow  pages)  which  corresponded  to  the.  statement  concerning 
the  function  ^of  community  services.    If  Sj  correctly  named 
the  heading  word,  T  marked  a  "+'»  in  the  appropriate  box  on 
the  data  sheet.    For  incorrect  responses,  T  mrked  a  on 
the  data  sheet.    No  indication  of  accuracy  was  providea. 
T  proceeded  in  this s manner  until  Sj  had  responded  to  all 
To  statements.    T  then  read  the  10  statements  to  §2,  S3, 
etc.,  until  all  10  statements  had  been  read  and  responded 
to  by  eath  S_  on  two  occasions. 

Part  1  -  Teaching  Ss  to  label  10  heading  words  as  found  in  the 
yellov?  pages. 

Baseline  Procedures  -  Part  1;    Baseline  measures  of  Phase  II, 
Part  1,  were  obtained  as  follows:    T  presented  the  first 
heading  word  which  was  printed  on  a  f lashcard    to  -S^  and 
said,  "What  word  is  this?"    If  „Sj  labeled  the  Mord  correctly, 
a  "+"  was  marked  in  th@  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet. 
If  Si  labeled  the  word  incorrectly,  i  "-"was  marked  on 
'  theldata  sheet.    It  should  be  noted  ihat  rid- indication 
of  accuracy-  was  provided.    T  then  pitesented  the  second  . 
heading  word  to  So,  the  third  heading  word  to  S3,  etc.  . 
until  each  S  had  responded  .to  each  of  the  10  words  on  Z 
consecutive~occasions.    Worrfs  that  Ss  did  not  label  cor- 
rectly in  2  consecutive  baseline  trials  were  put  into  a 
Teaching  Set.  "  ,  ' 

Teachintr  Procedures  -  Part  1:    If  baseline  measures  suggested 

 Ss  could  not  label  the  headioir^-ords ,  the  following 

procedure  Was  implemented:    T  presented  the  first  heading- 

'     word  to  Si  and  said,  "VJhat  xt^A  i&  this?"    If       correctly  , 
labeled  "the  heading  word,  ^ provided  appropriate  verbal , 

'     praise  and  recorded  a  "+"  in 'the  appropriate  box  on  the 
Sata  sheet.    If  Si  labeled  the  vtford  incorrectly,  T  marked 
a  "-"  on  the  data  sheet  and  said,.  "No!    This  word  is 
(correct  label)."    T  then  repeated  the  cue,  "Itfhat  word 
is  this?"    If  Si  labeled  the  word  correctly,  T  provided 
appropriate  v6vbal  praise  but  did  not  record  a  "+''^n  the 
t       data  Sheet,    T  then  presented  the  second  heading- A«rd  to 
S2,  the  third"heading  wor4  to  S3,  etc.    This  procedure 
^s  repeated  until  each  S  correctly  labeled  each  heading 
word  on  2  consecutive  occasions. 
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Part  2  -  Teaching  Ss  to  mark  heading  words  which  correspond  to 
statements  concerning  the  function  of  community  services. 

'  ^r:^  \  ^  '   'C>  "  "  

Baseline  Procedures  -  Part  2;    Baseline  measures  of  Phase  II, 
Part  2^v/ere  obtained  as  follows:    T  presented  Ss  wi'th  a 
^vJritten  v/orkshe^t.    T  s^d,' '♦Here  is  a  worksheet  for  you 
to  do.    I  v;ill  read  a^statemisnt  and  then  read  the  three 
hjaading  vJords  printed  on  your  paper.    Mark  the  heading 
• word  ivljich  you  think  best  raatclt^s  my  statement.    I  will 

read  each  statement' tv;ice."    T  thqn  read  the  first  statement, 

••Question  number   I%rk-  the  heading  word  unde^r  which 

yo^will  find  the  nUme  of  a  business  that  will  (function 
of  business)       t  then  read  thie  three  heading  words  listed 

for  question  number   .    Ss  were  required  to  mark  the 

correct  heading  word  from  a  choice  of  three  which  corresponded 
to  T»s  statement  concerning  the  function  of, the  business. 

proceeded  in  th^i^  manner  until  S^s  had  respo^ided  to  all 
10  statements."*  T  corrected  the  papers  and  recorded  the 
.  number  correct  in  the  appropriate  space  on  "^the  data  sheet. 

T  repeated  this  procedure  on  the  second  consecutive  baseline 
'  trial,  v/hereupon  baseline  ivas  terminated. 

Teaching  Procedures  ■  Part  b ; >  If  baseline  measures  suggested 
Ss  could  not  sjark  heading  words  which  correspond  to  statements 
concerning  the  .function  of  community  services,  the  following 
procedure  was  implemented:    T  presented  Sj^  with  the  corrected 

worksheet.^  T;said,' "Sj^,  look  at  question  number   T 

then  repeated  the  cue  for  that  question,  ''Mark  the  heading 
word  under  which  you  will  find  the  name  of  a  business  that 
.nvill  (function  of ■ business) If  Sj  corrected  himself,  T 
said,  "Yes,  (Heading  word)  is  the  heading -word  under  which 
you  will  find  the  name  of  a  business  that  ivill  (fiinction  of 
business).^''    If  S^  made  an  iiiGorrect  response  the  second 
time,  T  said,  "Nol  (Heading  word)  is  the  l^eading  word  under 
v/hich  you  will  find  the  name  of  a  business  that  will  (function 
of  business) T  repeated  the  cue.    S^i  mad^  a  correct 
response  and^T  ^aid, , "Find,  thank  you."    T  repeated  this 
procedure  v;ith  S2,  S3,  etc.,  until  each  error  was  corrected. 
On  the  following  day  T  readministered  the  v/orksheet.  T 
corrected  the  worksheets'  and  any  errors  were  corrected 
as  described  above.    The  procedure  was  repeated  until  an 
S_  completed  2  v/oricsJieets  v/ithout  an  error  on  2  consecutive 
occasions  (including  Baseline  worksheet) . 

Part  3  -  Teaching  students  to  name  heading  words  which  correspond 
to  statements  ^pncerning  the  function  of  community  servicers. 

Baseline  Procedures  -  fert  3:    T  again  used  the  Baseline 
Procedures  described  in  Phase  H. 
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Teaching  Procedures  -  Part  3;    l£  baseline  'measures  suggested 

 S5  could  not  name  heading  words  which  correspond  to  statements 

ibncerning  the  function  of  conmunity  services,  the  following 
procedure- was  implemented:    T  said  to  Sjl,  "Name  the  heading 
word  under  whichbyou  vdll  find  the  name  of  a  business  that  \ 
xdll  f function  of  business)."        was  required  to  name  the  r 
headin't^  word  (exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the  yellow  pages^ 
whnch  eorrosportasd  to  the  statement  concerning  the  fefffction 
of  the  community  Service.    If  Si  correctly  named  the^eadmg 
word,  T  provided  appT?opriate  verbal  praise  and  recorded  a 
•'+"  in^the  appropriate  bos  on  the  data  sheet.    For  incorrect 
responses,  T  said,  "No!"  repeated  the.  cue,  "Name  the  heading 
ijovd  under  which  you  will"  find  the  name  of  .a  business  that 
will  f function  of  business)"  and  modeled  the  Correct 
response,  "f Heading  word)T"    T  repeated  the  cue  again. 
If  Si  correctly  imitated  th©  model,  T  provided  appropriate 
verbal  praise  but  marlced  a  "-"  on  the  data  sheet.  T 
continued  this  procedure  until  Sj  had  responded  to  al 1   ^  » 
10  statements.    T  then  read  the  10  statement^,  to  S2,  S3, 
«tc."  This  procedure  was  repeated  until  an  responded 
correctly  to  each  Of  the  10  statements  on  2  consecutiVe 
occasions.  .  -  Jl 

Phase  III  -  Teaching  Ss  the  location  of  heading  and  guide  /ords 
 FHie  yellow  pages  from  a  verbal  cue.  ^     ^      ^  . 

The  purpose  of  Phase  tll  was  to  teach  Ss  to  locate  the  10 
K-^ading  words  in  Sets  I  and  II  in  Phase  I,  but  without"  a  . 
Visual  cue.    The  instructional  program  (Design,  Baseline 
Procedures,  Teaching  Procedures,  and  Testing  Procedures)  ' 
t^a°  carried  out  exactly  as"  Phase  I,  and' the  reader  is _ directed 
to  Phase  I  when  implementing  Phase  III.    The  only  modification 
made  was  that  T  did  not  pr-esent  a  flash  card  with  the  heading 
word  printed  on  it  to  Ss.    In  addition,  there  is  a  minor 
language  change:    In  Parts  1,  5,  8,  and  11  of  PJase  JII  the 
phrase  "the  heading  word,  f Headings word)"  is  substitute4  for 
"this  word"  as  it  appeared  in  Parts  1,  5,.  8,  and  11  of  Phd^  1. 

Phase  IV:    Teaching  3s  to  locate  the  telephone  number^  of  five ,. 

 SnHness'es  which  do  deliver  products  and  services  in  the 

"      community  and  to  write  the  names  of  the  businesses  and  the  - 
telephone  numbers  on  a  piece  ofypaper. 

Phase  IV  was  divided  into  6  parts  and  v^ras  designed  ^. teach 
Ss  to  discrimtnate  whether  or .not  a  business  had  a 
delivery  service,  '  In  addition,  Ss  i^ere  taught  to  write  v..e 
name  of  the  business  and  its  telephone  number  on  a  piece  of  . 
paper  before  placing  a  telephone  call.    The  fivV  types  of 
busiffisses  chosen  were  those  located  under  the  heading  v^ords 
in  Set  I:    I)  a  cleaners,  2)  a' florist,-  3) '  a  -  g??bc6ry  store,  4) 
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laundrjj  and  5)  a  pizza  restaurant   These  products  and  services 
were  felt  to  be  the  most  reinforcing  to  Ss  and  also  were  easiest 
to  secure  for  delivery  to  the  school, 

<^ 

In  Part  1  Ss  v/ere  taught  to  label  10  select  sight  words  conmionly 
^usod  in  the  yellow  p^ges  to  indicate  that  a  business  does 
have  delivery  service.    In  Part  2  Ss  were  taught  to'  scan  the 
section  denoted  by  the  headitig  v/ord  to  locate  sucjh  a  delivery  - 
sight  word.    In  Parts  3  -  6  S s  were  taught  the  procedu^  for 
locating  the  business  name  and  telephone  number  and  writing 
these  on  a  piece  of  paper.    The  instructional  sequence  for 
Phase  IV  v/&s  as  follows:  V  \  ^ 

A*  Bas  eline  Phase  IV  . 

«       B,  Baseline  Part  1 

C.  Teach  Part  1  to  criterion  ^ 

.D,  Teach,  Parts  2  -  6  to  criterioh 

E.  Test  Phase  IV 


Baseline  Procedures  -  Phase>gV:    Baseline  measures  of  Phase  IV 
\  were  obtained  as  foHCWs^    T  said  to  Ss,  '*Fand  the  name 
and  telephone  ntimber  of  a  business  that  will  (function  of 
business)  and  v^rite  them  on  a  piece  of  paper,"    Ss  were 
required  to  locate  the  heading  word  corresponding  to  the 
function  named,  locate^a  business  name  in  the  column 
underneath  the  heading  word  which  did  deliver  its  product 
or^  service  (as  denoted  by  a  delivery  sight  v/ord),  and  write 
the  business  name  and  telephone  number  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  v/as  more  than  one  acceptable 
response  for  ther'^  vjere  numerous  businesses  w^^hin*a 
'  ^specific  column  which  did  deliver.    If  an  S^  correctly 
wrote  the  name  and  telephone  number  of, a  business  ,i^hich 
provided  delivery  service;  T^  marked  a        in  the  appropriate 
box  on  the  data'she^t.    For  incorrect  responses,  T  marked 
a        on  the  data  sheet.    It  should  be  noted  that  no 
indication  of  accuracy  v;as  provided.    T  proceeded  in  this 
mnner  until  Ss  had  responded  to  all  5  directions  relating 
•to  5^  businesses  denoted  by  the  heading  v/ords  in  Set  I  on 
2  consecutive  occasions. 

Part  1  r  Teaching  Ss  to  label  10  select  sight  words  commonV 
found  in  the  yellow  pages  that  indicate  delivery  service. 

♦ 

Baseline  Procedures     Part  1;    Baseline  measures  of  Phase  IV, 
Part  1  were  obtained  as  follov/s:    T  presented  the  first 
delivery  sight  v/ord  to  Sj  and  said,  "IVhat  word  is  this?" 


7The  oriMMl  baseline"  showed  that  Ss  were  not  able  to  perform  parts 
2  -  6;  th^fore,  they  v/ere  not  rebaselined.    Parts  2-6  were  taught 
simultaneously  because  they' comprised  a  self-contained  sequence. 
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If  Si  labeled  the  vjord  correctly,  a  •'+"  was  marked  m  the 
'appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet.    If  Sj,  labeled  the  word 
incorrectly,  a       was  marked  on  the  data  sheet.  No 
ii«ication  of  accuracy  was  provided.    T  then  presented^ 
the  second  word  to  S2,  the  third  word  to  S3,  etc.,  until 
each  S  load  responded  to  each  of  the  10  words  on  2  consecutive 
occasions.    Words  that  Ss  did  not  label  correctly  in  2 
consecutive  baseline  triald  Were  put  into  individual 
feaching  Sets. 

Teaching  Procedures  -  Part  1:    If  baseline  measures  suggested^ 
—  Ss  could  not  label  the  delivery  sight  v/ords,  the  following 
procedure  was  implemented:    T  presented  the  first  delivery 
sight  word  to°Si  and  said,,  "What  word  is  this?"    If  S^ 
correctly  labeled  the  sight  word,  T  provided  appropriate 
verbal  praise  and  recorded  a  "+"  in  the  appropt&je  box  . 
on  the  data  sheet.    If  Sj-  labeled,  the  vrord  indorre&tly, 
T  marked  a        on  the  data  sheet  Snd  said,  "Nol-^This 
word  is  (correct  label)."   f  then  repeated  the  cue,  "IThat 
word  is-  tlSiT?"    If  Sj  labeled  the  vjord  correctly,  T  provided 
appropriate  verbal  praise  mt  did  not  record  a  "+"  on  the 
data  sheet.    T  presented  thfe  "second  delivery  sight  vjord 
to  So,  the  third  sight  word  to  §3,  etc.    This  procedure 
wasrepeated  until  each  £  correctly  labeled  each  delivery 
sight  word  on\2  consecutive  occasions.  • 

Part  2  -  Teaching  Ss  to  scan  the  column  under  a  heading  word 
^ — groin  a  verbal  cue  and  to  locate  one  of  the  ten  sight  vjords 

indicating  that  the  business  does  deliver  its  product  or 

service. 

Teaching  Procedures  -  Part  2;    If  baseline  fneasures  of  Phffs^  IV 

 suggested  Ss  could  not  locate  a  business  name  i%d||ie  column 

undemeath~the  heading  word  which  did  provide  delivery 
service  and  v^-ite  the  business  name  and  telephone  number 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  follov?ing  procedure  v^as  imple-^ 
minted  (Parts  2-6):    T  said  to  Ss,  "Find  the  headi^ig 
word  (heading  word) .    Point  to  a  word  or  words  xn  the    ^  . 
(headinjltfOrd)  section  which  tell  us  that  the  business 
delivers."    Ss  were  required  to  locate  the  correct  heading  , 
word  in  the  yellow  pages  and  to  point  to  a  sight  word  m 
that  section  that  indicated  a  business  delivered  its 
product  or  service.    If  an  S  correctly  located  a  delivery  ■ 
sight  word  in  the  correct  section,  T  provided  appropriate 
verbal  .praise  and  recorded  a  "+"  in  the  appropriap  box  on 
the  data  sheet.    For  incorrect  responses  T  modeled  the 
correct  response  by  pointing  to  the  heading  v^ord  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section.    T  scanned  the  c^lirms  of  Hiat  secticr 
until  T  located  a  delivery  sight  word.  .  T  pointed  to,  the 
sight  word  and  said,  "This  vwrd  is  fd^elivery  aight  word) 
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and  it  tells  us  that  the  business  delivers  its  product  or 
service;  ivhat  word  is  this?'^  £  vms  required  to  label  the 
sight  word.    T  retiimed  the  telephone  book  to  S,  repeated 
the  cue,  and^had  S  imitate  this  procedure.    If  £  pointed 
to  a  delivery  siglit  w6rd  the  second  ^tixao,  T  provided 
appropariate  verbal  praise  but  marlced^a  "-^ -on  . the  data 
sheet.    T  repeated  thi^  procedure  until  each  £'s  response 
v;as  verified  or  corrected.    T  then  proceeded  to  Part  3.  i 

Part  3  -  Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  name  of  the  business  that 
offers  the  delivery  service^      ' . 


.1* 


phing  Pracf^dures  -  Part  3:    T  said  to  §s,  --Point  to  the 
nsffle  of  the  .business  that  delivers  in  THat  ad."   Ss  were 
reqiiired  to  poiftt  to  the  name  of.  the  business  in  the  same 
ad  as  the  delivery  sight  word  (located  in  Part  2)*  If 
an  S  poiftted  to  the  correct  business  name,  T  provided 
appropriate  verbal  praise  and  recqrded  a        in  the 
appropriate %o3b /on  the  data  sheet*.  For  incorrect  responses, 
T  said  "No!"  pointed  to  the  name  of  the  business  and 
said,  "This  is  the  name  of  the  business  that  delivers 
"'f     in  this  ad."    T  repeated  the  cue,.  "Point  to  the  name  of 
the  business  that  delivers  in  that  ad."    If  S  pointed  to 
the  business  name  the  second  time,  T  provided  appropriate 
verbal  praisa,  but^  marked  a  "-"  on  the  4ata  sheet.  T 
repeated  this  prdcedute  until  each  S^s  response  was 
-    verified 'or  corrected.  -T  then  proceeded  to  Part  4. 

Part  4  -  Teaching  Ss  to  write,  the  name  of  the  business  on  a 
piece  of  paper.    '  , 

Ttaching  Procedures  -  Part  4:    T  said  to  Ss,  "Write  the  name 
.  of  the  business  on  a  piece  of  paper."    Ss  were  required 
to  i^rite  the  name  of  the  busines-s  (located  in  Step  3) 
exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the  yellow  pages  on  a  piece  of 
^  paper.    I^f.  an  S  v/rote  the  business  name  correctly,  T 
provided  appropriate  verbal  praise  and  recorded  a  "+"  in  . 
the  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet.   "If  an  S_*did  not 
.  "    copy  the  business  name  correctly,  T  said,  "No,  that  is 
not  right"  and  erased  the  ancprrect  business  name.  T 
then  said,  "Watch  me."    T  then  copied  the  business  name 
'   while  S  watched.    T  then  said,^  "Now  you-'^py  the  name 
beside  mine."    If  S_  matched  T*s  written  model,  T 
provided  appropriate  verbal  praise  but  marked  a  "-"  on 
^       the  data  sheet.    T  repeated  this  procedure  until  each 

S*s  response  was  verified  or  corrpct^d.    T  then  proceeded 
to  P^Tt       I  '  ^  ^  • 

Part  5  -  Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  telephone  number  of  the 
business  that  offers  the  delivery  service. 
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Teadhing  Procedures  -  Part  5:    T  said  to  Ss,  "Point  to  the 

 telephone  number  of  -  the  business  that  delivers  in  that  ad/* 

Ss  ware  required  to  paint  to  the  telephone  number  of  the  - 
business  in  the  same  ad  as  the  delivery  sight  word  (located 
in  Part  2).    If  an  a  pointed. to  the  correct  telephon^ 
number,  T  provided  "^pro  verbal  praise  and  rectirded^ 

a        in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  data-sheet ♦  For 
incorrect  responses,  £  said,  ''No!"  pointed  to  the  telephone 
number  o£  the  busines*  and  said,  "This  is  the  telephone 
number  of  the  business  that  delivers 'in  that  ad/^  repeated 
the  cue,  "Point  to  the  telephone  number  of  the  business 
that  delivers  in  that  ad."    If^an  S  point<j4to  the^  telephone 
number  the  second  time,  T  provided  appropria^^  verbal  praise 
-    but  marVed  a  "-"  on  the  data  sheet.  ?T  repeat^this 

procedure  until  each  S»s  i^esponse  was^verified' yr  corrected. 
T  then  proceeded  to  Part  6.  "  x  / 

^  Part, '6  -  Teaching  Ss  to  write  the  telephone  number  of  the 
^  '  business  ^on  a  piece  of  .paper  mext  to  its  name^ 

Teaching  Procedures  -  Part  6;    T  said  to  Ss,  "Write  the  telephone 
number  of  the  bu<?iness  on  the  piece  of  paper  next  to  its 
name  J*    Ss  were  required  to  write  the  telephone  number  of 
the  bus^iness  (located,  in  Step  5)  exactly  as  it  appeare^^:^. 
the  yellow  pages  on  the  piece  of  paper  next  to  its  nanfe.  1;^ 
If  an  S  wrote  the  telephone  number  correctly,  T  provided 
appropriate  verbal  praise  and  recorded  a  "+"  in  the 
appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet.  '  If  an  S  did  not  copy 
the  telephone  number  correctly,  T  said,  "No,  that  is  not 
right"  and  erased  the  incorrect  telephone  number.    T  then 
said,  "Watch  me."    T  then  copied  the  telephone  number 
while  S  watched.    T  thert  said,  "Now  you  copy  the  telephoYie 
'    numberl^eside  mine."    If  S  matched  T»s  written  model,  T 

provided  appropriate  verbal'  praise  but  marked  a  "-"  on  the 
"  data-sheet.    T  continued  this  procedure  until  each  S*s 
response  ivas  verified  or  corrected. 

T  repeated  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Parts  2-6  until 
each  S  had  made  5  correct  responses  on  2  consecutive 
occasions.^    '  ^  . 

Testing  Procedures  -  Phase  IV:    T  again  used  the  Baseline 
Procedures  described  in  Phase  IV  and  recorded  each  S*s 
performance  on  two  trials  of  responding  to  the  5  directions 
relating  to  tjie  5  bus^^nesses  denoted  by  heading  words  in 
Set  I.  • 

Phase  V :    Teaching  students  the  v)erbal  responses  necessary  to  call 

 five  businesses  on  the  telephone  and  have  products  or  services 

delivered. 

— ^   ,  -/ 


The  purpose  of  Phase  V  was  to  teach  Ss  what  to  say  when  they 
were  speaking  on  the  telephone  to  a'-busine^ss  and  v;ished  to 
have  a  product  or  service  delivered.    Ph|se  V  was  divided 
into  5  0^-6  parts  depending' upon  whether^  v;as  requesting 
the  delivery  of  a  service  (dry  cle&saijig/^aaundry)  or  a 
product  (floivers,  groceries,  pizza).    The  five  types  of 
businesses  in  Phase  V  were  again  those  located  under  the  • 
lieading  words  in  Set  I.    In  Parts  1  -  B  Ss  were' to  read  . 
responsGS  from  a  prepared  script  which  anticipated  the 
type  of  information  a  business  might  request  and  the  type 
of  information  S  would  have  to  provide  to  secure  delivery 
service.    There  were  five  scripts  used  in  Phase  V--ea©h 
specific  to  one  of  the  five  businesses .    The  instructional 
sequence  for  Phase  V  vjas  as  fallows: 

A.  Baseline  Phase  V      -  ^  »  . 

B.  Teach  Parts  1  -  6  to  cfiter;MJn         .  ^  ^ 


baseline  Procedures  :  Phase  V:    S^&ility^o  lafc^l  stai»nts 
— 3S  they  occurred  in  printed  serif  ts  in  oiSer  to  malgeH^^i^ 
verbal  responses  necessary  to  call  a  bttsiness  and  arrange  ^ 
'  for  delivery  serviqe  was  assess<^  in  the  following  manner: * 
t  presented  Script  I  and  a  flashcard    with  a  corresponding 
bus inesg^  name  and  telephone  number  printed  on  it  to  Sj ;- 
and  said,,  "I  have  given  you  a  card  and  a  script  which  you 
will  use  when  talking  to  a  business  on  the  telephone. 
Your  script  is  for  a  ftype  of  business)  and  its  name 
and  telephone  number  are  printed  on  the  card.  '  ^ial  the 
number  on  the  telephone  and  read  your  part  v;hich  is 
underlined.    M  fmatron)  v;ill  read  th^part  of  the  business 
person.    I  will  not  help  you  with  word,s  .you  do  not  know, 
so  do  the  best  you  can."  ,  Sy  v/as  required  to  "dial  the 
correct  telephone  number  and  read  his  part  in  response  «^ 
to  1-he  verbal  Ques  given  by  j£  on  the  receiving  end  of  th^ 
telephone.    If  Si  read  the  statements  in  Pa.rt  J  without 
error,  t  marked  a  "+"  in  the  appropriate^  box  on  the  -ata 
sheet.  "If  Si  did  make  an  error  reading  the  statements^ in 
Part  1,  T  marked  a         on  the  data  sheet.    Pauses  or  self- 
correcteH"  errors  virere  not  counted  as  incorrect.    It  should 
be  noted  that  no  indication  of  accur^was  provided. 
T  continued  in  this  manner  until  Sj  haf  reail  the  entire 
icript  (Parts  1-6).    T  then  gave  Script  II  to  S^, 
Script  III  to  S3,  etc.    T  repeate4  this  prqcedure  until 
each  S  had  the  opportunity  to  label  the  statements  in 
his  particular  sdript  on  2  occasions.  " 

Teaching  Procedures  -  Parts  1-6:  •  If  baseline  measures  ^ 

 suggested  Ss  could  not  make  the  verbal  responses  .necessary 

to  call  bulinesses  on  the  telephone  and  have  products  or 
services  delivered,  the  follovjing  procedure  v^as  implemented : 
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T  presented  Script  I  and  a  flashcard    with  a  corresponding 
business  name  and  telephone  number  printed  on  it  to  Sj^  and 
said,  ''I  have  given  you  a  card  and'a  script  which  you  will 
use  when  tallcing  to  a  business  bn  the  telephone.  Your 
script  is  for  a  ftvpe  of  business) .    The  name  of  a  (type 
of  business)  and  its  telephone  number  are  printed  on  the 
card.    Dial  th^  number  of  the  business  and  read  your  part 
which  is  underlined.    If  Sx  labeled  each  statement  in*  each 
part  of  the  script,  a  "6"  (or  in  some  cases>  a ^^S")  was 
marked  beside  the      correct"  on  the  data  sheet  and  ^ 
was  given  appropriate  verbal  praise.    If  Sj  made  a  labeling 
earror  or  a  sequence  error,  he  was  stopped  immediately,  ^ 
a  "-"  was  marked  in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  data  sheet, . 
and  the  following  procedures  were  irapleraentedi:  ^ 

Sequence  iEirors   '  ..  ' 

A.  If  S,  did  not  label  the  statements  in  the  appropriate 
top  line  to  bottom  line  -  left  to  right  sequence.  T  "  ^ 
intervened  as  soon-  as      made  an  error  in  the  labeling 

-      sequence  and  said,  "No,  that's  not  right.    Don't  skip 
:  a.ny  words*    Start  that  part  qver.''    If  relabeled 
the  statements  in  the  apptopriate  statements  in  the 
appropriate  sequence,  T  said,  "That's  better,  you  didn't 
skip  any  words  that  time <"  ,    ,  ' 

B.  If  Si  again  made  an  error  in  the  labeling  sequence,  T 
intervened  as  soon. as  Sj^  made  the  6rror  ,and  saidj  "No, 
don't  skip  any  wo^ds."    T  then  modeled  the  correct 
labeling  sequence  from  the  beginning  of  the  part  in  ' 
which  the  error  occurred  to  the  endf  of  that.  part  . 
Then  T  said  to  Si,  "Now  you  readsghe  pa*t."    If  S^ 
imitaTed  T' s  model  by  'label  ing  tf sta^ments  in  the 
part  correctly,  T  dispensed  appropriate  verbal  praise. 

■  :  '-^  "     "  ■■  •  •  "  ^  ■ 

^Labeling  Errors'^'  .    •  ^ 

If  Si  labeled  a  statement  in  Script  I  incorrectly,  T 
interyened  as  soon  as -the  error  was  made  and. said,  ''No, 
that  sentence  is  xvrong,.  read  the  sentence  again."  If 
Si  labeled  the  statement  correctly,  T;  said>  "That's 
better,'  now  go  back  arid  start  that  part  over  again."  ; 
That  is,  St  was  requested  to  return  to  the  initial^ word 
in  the  patft  where  the  error  occurred  and  relabel  all  the 
statements  in  that  part.    If,  aftei?  the  initial  error 
St  did  not  .relab'el  the  stateftient  correctly,  T  intervened 
and  said,  "No,  that  sentence  is  (correct  statement) ♦" 
T  then  directed  Sji  to  return  to  the  initial  word  in  thg 
part  and   relabel  ali  the.  statements  in  that  part.    If  ^ 
St  imitated  T«s  modei  by  labeling  the  statements  ift  the- 
part  correctty,  T  dispensed  apprapriate  verbal  praise. 


These  procedijres^ were  folloi\red  until  each  S  correctly 
labeled  the  statements o in  his  particular  script  in  the 
-  appropriate  order  on  2  consecutive  occasic^ns, 

.  . 

Phase  VI;    Teaching  students  to  arrange  the  delivery  of  5  products 

or  services  to  the  school  through  use  of  the  yellow  pages  and 
^vrtel^ohone.     "  ^ 


The  purpose  of  Phase  VI  was  to  evaluate  whether  Ss  had 
mastered  the  series  of  less  complex  responses  taught  in 
Phases  I  -  V  x^ich  were  necessary  for  the^ performance  of 
the  objective  of  Phase  VI,    The  phase  involved  only  the 
testing  of  the  objectijve.  ^ 

Testing  Procedures  -  Phkse  VI;  4T. again  used  the  Baseline 
Procedure^  described  in  Phase  VI.    It  should  be  noted 
that  the  schoolyear  ended  before  Ss  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  reaci  all  5  scripts,  which  initially  was  the  ^ 
goal  of  the  program.    Therefore,  during  testing,  T  explained 
that  on  4  of  the  5  directions  Ss  were  to  pretend  that 
they  v^ere  going  to  call  as  T  requested,    T  ccunted  as 
correct  a  response  in  ii/hich  an  S  carried  out  the  procedure 
through  to  the  ringing  of  the  telephone  on  the  receiving 
end.    S  used  the  script  i^hich  he  was° taught  to  read  for 
the  remaining  direction  and  carried  out  this  direction 
to  its  completion,  i.e.,  this  response  v^as  , counted 
correct  only  if  the  product  or  service  was  actually 
delivered  to  school. 
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RESULTS 


»'  '      Measures  of  each  S's  ability  to  perform  in  each  of  the 
.pbases  were  obtained  prior  to  instruction  (baseline),  during  _ 

instruction  (teaching),  and  following  instruction  (testing).  This 

section  delineates  the  results  of  these  measures. 

Phase  I;    Teaching  Ss  the  location  of  heading  and  guide  xioxds'  in  the 
yellow  pages  from  a  printed  cue.  .  .  „ 

The  objective  of  Phase  I  was-  to  teach  Ss  to  locate  10  select 
heading  ivords  in  the  yellow  pages  from  a  printed  cue.    Initially  Ss 
were  given  one  opportunity  to  locate  each  of  the  10  heading  words 
within  1  minute  and  30  seconds.    During  this  baseline  trial,  Ss  were 
required  to  locate  all  10 .heading  words  in  opdej:  for  T  to  determine 
prior  to  instruction  if  they  did  have  the  attack  skills  necessary  to 
locate  heading  xirords". 

Heading  words  not  located  within  the"  time  limit  w^e  divided  into 
Teaching  Sets  I  and  II.  Ss,were  required  to  locate  all  the  words  in 
a  Teaching  Set  on  2  consecutive  occasions  during  testing  before  T 
determined  that  they  could  locate  the  heading  words  efficiently. 

S]:    The  performance  of  Sjl  is  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  A-1 
and  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Baseline  Set  I:    Sj  located'  0  heading  words  in  Set  I  within  1  minute 
30  seconds  in  the  base^ne  trial  (Figure  A-1,  ^aft  A). 

Baseline  Set  II;    Sj  located  3  heading  words  in  Set  II  within 

 1  minute  30  seconds  ,in  the  basejine  trial  (Figure  A-l, 

.    Part  B).  -  ■ 

Teaching  Set  I:    Sj  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  I 

 following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 

Part  C). 

Testing  Set  I:    Sj  achieved  criterion  on  the  5  heading  words 
— -in  Set  J.  after  1  teaching  trial  (Figure  A-1,  Part  I?). 

Re-Baseline  Set  II:    Sj  achieved  criterion  on  tlie  S  heading 
 Vords  in  Set  II  after  0  teaching  trials  (Figure  A-l»  Part  ij. 

S2:    The  performance  of  S^  is  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  A-1 
and  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Baseline  Set  I:    §2  located  0  heading  words*  in  Set  I  fithin  1 
'    ,  ' — minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  ^Figure  A-1, 
Part  A) . 

'    ■         Baseline  Set  II;    83  located  2  heading  words  in  Set  II  within 

'   1  minute  30  "seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figur^A-1, 

V    ,.  Part  B). 
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Teaching  Set. I;         located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  I 
following  the  Teach j.ng"  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  C)  / 


Testing  Set  I;    S^  located  4  heading  words  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  (Figure^  A~l,  Part  D) . 

Teaching  Set  I;    Sjj  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  I 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-l; 
Part  E).  .  *  - 

Testing  Set  I;    S^  achieved  criterion  on  the  5  heading  words 
in  S^t  I  after  2  teaching  trials  (Figure  A-1,  Part  F) . 

Re-Baseline  Set  II:    S2  located  2  heading  words  in  S6t  II 

within  1  minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  I) .  '  . 

Teaching  Set  II;    §2  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  II  \^ 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  II  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  J).  *  * 

Testing  Set  II;    £2  achieved  criterion  on  th^  .5  heading  words 
in  Set  II  after  1  teaching  trial  (Figure  Part  K) . 

S3:    The  performance  of  S3  is  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  A-1 
and  can  be  summarized  as  follows  J 

-Baseline  Set  I;    S3  located  0^  heading  words  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  in  the.  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1; 
Part  A)\  . 

J   Baseline  Set  II:    S3  located  3  heading  words  in  Set  II 

within  1  minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1, 
^  Part  B) . 

Teaching  Set  I;    S3  located  the  5 'heading  words  in  Set  I 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  C)  •  *  .  . 

Testing  Set  I:    S-^  located  4  heading  words  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  (Figure  A-1,  Part  D) , 

^  Teaching  Set  I:    S3  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  I 

following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 
'     Part  E).  ■  ^ 

Testing  Set  I:    S3  located  4  heading  words  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  (Figvire  A-1,  Part  F)  i 
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Teaching  Set- 1  :  *  S3  located  the  5  beading  v/ords  in  Set  I 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  6) .  . 

Testing  Set  I;    §3  achieved  criterion  on  the  5  heading  worfis 
in  Set  I  after  3  teaching  trials  (Fi^ro  .A-l>  Part  H). 

Re> Baseline  Set  IX:    S3  located  2  heading  woi'ds  in  Set  II 

within  I  minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1 
Part  I). 

Teaching  Set  II:    S3  located  the  5  heading  w>^ds  in  Set  II 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  fpr  Set  II  (Figure  A-1, 
.  Part  J). 

Testing  Set  11;    S3  achieved  criterion  ovs  the  5  J^jp^ding  words 
in  Set  II  after  1  teaching  trial  ^f^^®  ^^^^ 

S4:    The  performance  of  S4  is  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  A-1 
and  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Baseline  Set  I:  .  S4  located  0  heading  words  in  Set  I  within 
"    1  minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1,  ^ 
Part  A)  • 

Baseline  Set  II:    S4  located  0  dreading  words  in  Set  II  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  B). 

Teaching  Set  I:    S4  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  I 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 
■  Part  C) .  i 

Testing  Set  I:    S4  located  4  heading  words  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  (Figure  A-1,  Part  D) . 

Teaching  Set  I;    S4  located  the  5  heading  MOt&s  in  Set  I 
"    following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  E) . 

Testing  Set  I :    £4  located  3  heading  wdrds  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  (Figure  A-1,  Part  F). . 

Teaching  Set  I  :    S4  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set,  I 
felldwihg  th^  f eaehi na  Pt^bcedures  for  Set  1  (Figure  A-1, 
.  Part  G). 

Testing  Set  It    k^  WhievM  criterion  ort  tM'^ 

 in  Set  I  after^S  teaching  tHals  (Figure  A-1,  Part  H). 
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Re-^ Baseline  Set  II;        ^l^ocated  3  heading  words  in  Set  II 
,  within  1  minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure 
A-1,  Part  I).  .  ' 

'    Teaching  Set  II;    £4  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  II 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  11  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  J) . 

^  .       ■  "  '  ^  '      .    ■  " 

testing  Set  II;    S4  located  4  heading,  words  in  Set  II  within 
1  minute  30  secbrtds  .(Figure  A-1,  Part  K) . 

.   Teaching  Set  11^    S^nocated  the  5  heading  words  in  Set 'II 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  II  (Figure | A-1, 
Pan  L).  I 

Testing  Set  XI;    S^^  located  4  heading  words  in  Set  IF  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  (Figure  A-1,  Part  M), 

Teaching  Set  II:    £4  loc^ated  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  II 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for*  ^et  II  (Figure  A-1, 
'  Part  N) .  ,  ' 

■ ' 

Testing  Set  II ;    S^  achieved  fcriterion  on  the  S  heading  words 
in-Set  II  after  3  teaching  trials  (Figure  A-1,  Part  0). 

<> 

S5;    The  performance  of  Sjj  is  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  A-1 
and  can  be  surama,yi2ed  as  follows: 

Baseline  Set  I;  ^  Sjj  located  1  heading  word  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  A) .         '  . 

Baseline  Set  II;    S5  located  1  heading  word  in  Set  II  within 
""^  1  minute  30*  seconds  in  the  baselij^e  trial  (Figure  A-1, 

Part  B).  .  ^ 

t.         *^     ■    •  '  '  '  . 

Teaching ySet  I;    Sj  located  the  5  heading  wofds  in  Set  I 

folloiv^ng  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  I  (Figure  A-1, 

Part  C\. 

Testing  Set  I:    Sg  located  4  heading  words  in  Set  I  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  (Figure  A-1,  Part  D) . 

Teaching  Set  I:         located  the  S  headijig  words  in. Set  I 
following  the  Teaching  Procedures  fojp  Set  I  (Figure  A^l, 
Part  E).  "  , 

Testing  Set  I:    8^5  located  4  Tieading  words  in  Set  I  within 

1  minute  30  seconds  (Tigure  A-l,  Part  F), 

,  •  .  I. 

Teaching  get  I:    S^s  located  5  he^^ing  words  in  Set  I  following 
the  Teacifing  Procedures  for  Set  I  (FigurCi^A-lj  Part  G). 

°  MS 
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Testing  Set  I;   §5  achieved  criterion  on  the  5  heading  words 
• — in  Set  I  after  3  teaching  trials  (Figure  A-1,  Part  H). 

Re-Baseline  Setll:    S5  located  3  heading  words  in  Set  II    '  - 
within  1  minute  SOTsecbnds  in  the  baseline  trial  (Figure  A-1, 


Part  I)  . 


Teaching  Set  II;   §5  located  the  5  heading  words  in  Set  II 
— following  the  Teaching  Procedures  for  Set  II  (Figure  A-1, 
Part  J) ,  '  , 

Testing  Set  II ;    85  achieved  criterion  on  the  5  heading  t^ords 
 in  Set  II  after  1  teaching  trial  (Figure  A-1, *  Part  K). 

Phase  II:    Teaching  Ss  to  name  heading  words  which  correspond  to 
 statenientF concerning  the  function  of  coniiftunxty  services. 

The  objective  of  Phase  II  was  to  teach  Ss  the  correct  heading 
.words  to  locate  when  they  desired  a  particular  product  or  service  to. 
be  delivered.    Initially,  during  the  baseline  of  Phase  J?/*®^^^^^^ 
civen  2  opportunities  to  label  each  of  lOxheading  words.    During  these 
baseline  trials  Ss  were  required  to  label  k  heading  word  correctly  on 
2  consecutive  occasidns  in  order  for  T  to  determine  that  they  could 
name  the  heading  word  correctly.    When  the  heading  words  were  not  named 
correctly,  Ss  were  required  to  receive  instruction  in  Parts  I,  i, 
and  3  of  Phase  II. \  In  Part  1,  Ss  were  given  2  opportunities  to  label 
each  of  lO  heading  Vo«is.    During  these  baseline  trials  Ss  were 
required^to  label  aVading  word  correctly  on  2  consecuts^e  occasions 
in  order  for  T  to  determine  that  they  could  label  the  heading  word 
correctly.    When  the  x^ojrds  not  labeled  correctly  on  the  baseline 
trials  were  put  in  a  Teaching  Set,'Ss  were  required  to  label  all  the 
words  in  the  Teaching  Set  on  2  consecutive  occasions  before  T 
determined  they  could  label  the  heading  words  correctly.  ,^ 

■  in  Part  2,  Ss  were  required  to  ftark  the  10  correct  heading  wotds 
on  a  worksheet  which  corresponded  to  statements  concerning  the  function 
of  community  setvices  on  2  consecutive  ocqasions  before^T  determined 
they  could  mark  the  corresponding  heading  words  correctly. 

Initially,  in  Part  3,  Ss  were  given  2  opportunities  to"  Mme  10 
heading  words  which . correspond  to  statements  concerning  the  function 
of  coHMunity  services.    During  these  baseline  trials,  Ss  were  required 
to  name  a  heading  word  correctly  on  2  consecutive  occasions  in  order 
for  T  to  determine  that  they  could  name  the  heading  w°rdxorrectly. 
During  the  teaching  phase,  Ss  were  required  to  name  all  10  corresponding 
heading  Sords  on  2  cSnsecitlve  occasions  fe^efore  T  determined  that  they 
coul(i  name  the  heading  words  correctly.  : 

St:    The  performance  of  Sj  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can 
be  stflnmarized  as  follows:  ' 
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Baselijie  Phase  II;    Sj  named  11  heading  i^rords  correctly  in  the 
2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Part  1:    Sj  labeled  18  heading  words  correctly  in  the 
2  consecutive  baseline  trials, 

Teaihihg  Part  1 ;    Sj  reached  crlteifion  performance  after  2 
teaching  trials, 

gasoline  Part  2;    S2  marked  19  heading  v;ords  correctly  in  the 
2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Teaching  Part  2:        reached  criterion  performance  after  1 
teaching  trial.  ,   .  „ 

Saseline  Part  3:        named  9  heading  words  correctly  in  the 
2  consecutive  baseline  trials..  ^  - 

'   Teaching  Part  3;    Si  reached  criterion  performance  after -2 
teaching  trials.  ' 

$2*    The  performance  of       is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can 
be  siimmarized  as  follov;s: 

~  Baseline  Phase  II;    S2  named  14  heading  words  correctly  in  the 
two  consecutive  baseline  tidals. 

Baseline  Part  1;    S2  reached  criterion  performance  in  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Part  2:    $2  reached  critericJfi  performance  in  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials.        "  ^ 

Baseline  Part  3:  '  §2  named  19  heading  words  porrectly  in  the 
o2  consecutive  baseline  trials,  ^ 

'  '  tr  .  . 

Teaching  Part  3:    S^i  reached  criterion  performance  after^  1 
teaching  trial . 

S3:    The  performance  of  S3  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Baseline  Phase  II;  S3  named  11  heading  words  correctly  in  the 
^     2  consecutive  baseline  trials.  ^ 

Baseline  Part  1:    S3  labeled  17  heading  words  correctly  in  the 
2  cons^ecutive  baseline  trials. 

Teaching  Part  1:    S3  readied  criterion  performance  after  2 
teaching  trials. 
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Baseline  Part  2;    S3  reached  criterion  performance  in  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Part  3;    S3  named  17  heading  words  correctly  in  tha 
2  consecutive  baseline  trials.  ( 

Teaching  Part  g;    S3  reached  criterion  performance  after  1 
teaching  trial. 

^84':    Thq  performance  of  S4  is  not  ^graphically  depicted  but  can  be 
sianmari2:ed  as  follows:        "  '  '  ' 

Baseline  Phase  II;    £4  named  8  heading  words  correctly  in  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Part  1:    S4  labeled  9  heatjing  words  correctly  in  th^ 
>       2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Teaching  Part  1:    £4  reached  criterion  performance  after  3 
teaching  trials. 

Baseline  Part  2:    S4  reached  criterion  performance  in  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials.  • 

Baseline  Part  3;    S4  named  14  heading  words  correctly  in  the  • 
'0  *      2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Teaching  Part  3;    §4  reached  criterion  performance  after  3 
*   teaching  trials. 

^85:    The  performance  of  S5  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

/Baseline  Phase  II:    Sr  named  45  heading  words  correctly  in 
2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

?  '        ^     '        ^  . 

Baseline  Part  1:    S5  labeled  19  heading  words  correctly  in 

the  2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Teaching  Part  1;    S5  reached  criterion  performance  after. 1 
teaching  trial.  . 

'         '  ■  .% 

Saseline  Part  2:    Sj^  re^ached  criterion 'performance  in  the  2 

consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Part  3:    S5  named  19  heading  words  correctly  in  the 
2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

^Teaching  Part  5:    85  reached  criterion  performance  after  1 
teaching  trial. 
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Phase  III:    Teaching  Ss  the  location  of  heading  and  guide  words  in 
the  yellow  pages  from  a  verbal  cue, 

Tlie  purpose  of  Phase  III  was  to  teach  Ss  to  locate  the  10  heading 
words  in  Sets  I  and  II  in  Phase  I  hut  without  a  visual  cue*  Initially 
Ss  were  given  2  opportunities  to  locate  each  of  the  10  heading  words 
ifithiA  I  miniite  and  30  seconds*    During  these"  baseline  trials^  Ss  were 
required  to  locate  a  heading  word  on  2  consecutive  occasions  in  order 
for  T  to  determine  that  th^y  could  locate  the  heading  words  correctly, 
lliiose     heading  words  not  located  correctly  were  divided  into  Teaching 
Sets •  Ss  wore  required  to  locate  all  the  words  in  a  Teaching  Set  on 
2  consecutive  occasions  before  T  deterinined  that  they  could  locate 
the  heading  words  correctly. 

Sj?    Tlie  performance  of      is  not:  graphically  depicted,  but  can  ^ 
be  mrmdtized  as  follows:        '  . 

Baseline  Set  I:    Sj^  reached  criterion  perfoimnce  in  the^2 
'  V*      consecutive  baseline  trials.  ^ 

Baseline  Set  II:   &i  reached  criterion  performance  in  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Sg:    Tlie  performance  of  $2  is  not  graphically  depicted^  but  can 
be  summari2;ed  as  follows: 

'  •  ■   \  /       .  .  ■■ 

Baseline  Set  I:   S2  t^eached  criterion  performance  in  the  2 
consequtibve  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Set  II:    S2  reached  criterion  perfomanoe  In  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials.  - 

S3:    The  performance  of  S3  is  npt  graphically  depicted  but  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Baseline  Set  I:    S3  reached  criterion  performance  in  the  2  ' 
consecutive  baseline  trials. 

'       J  *  Baseline  Set  II  :    S3  reached  criterion  per^ormance^^JsCthe  2' 
consecutive  baseline  trials. 

£4:    The  performance  of  S4  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can  be 
stdnmarized  as  followsT  ' 

Baseline  Set  I:    S^  reached  criterion  performance  in  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Set  II:    S^  located  7  heading  words  in  Set  II  within 
1  minute  30  seconds  in  the  2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 


"  Teaching  Set  II;    S4  located  the  3  heading  words  in  his  Teaching 

Set  following  the  Teaching  Prpcedures  for  Set  II. 

Testing  Set  II:    S4  located  2  heading  words  in  his  teaching 
'    a  set  within  1  toTnut^  30  seconds. 

Teaching  Set  11-:    S4  reachecf  criterion  perfomfance  on  the  5  I  . 
heading  words  in  Set  II  after  2  teaching  trials.  -  I 

S3:    The  "performance  of  S5  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can  be 
summarized  as  follov/s: 

Baseline  Set  I :    Sg  reached  criterion  performance  in  the  2 
consecutive  basejine  trials. 

Baseline  Set  II:    S5  reached  criterion' performance  in  the  2| 
consecutive  baseline  trials.     *  | 

Phase  IV:    Teaching  Ss  to  locate  the  telephone  numbers  of  five  bjisine^ses 
whTch  do  deliver  products  and  services  in  the  community  and  td). 
write  the  name  of  the  businesses  and  the  telephone  numbers  on/a  / 
piece  of  paper.  If  "^^.-^^  - 

The  purpose  of  Phase  IV  was  to  teach  Ss  to  disci:iminate  whether  a  . 
business  did  hav^  delivery  service  and  if  ^t  did,  to  write  the  business 
name  and  telephone  number  on  a  piece  of  paper.    Initially,  Ss  were 
given  2  opportunities  to  respond  to  the  5  directions  relating  to  the  5 
businesses  denoted  by  the  heading  words  in  Set  I.    During  these 
baseline  trials,  Ss  were  required  to  respond  correctly  to  the  5 
directions  on  2  consecutive  occasions  in  order  for  T.to  determine 
that  they  could  locate  a  business  which  delivered  in  the  yellow, 
pages  and  could  write  its  name  and  telephone  number  on  a  piece  of 
paper.    In  the  testing  of  Phase  IV  following  instruction  on  Parts  1  -  6, 
T  required  90%  correct  responding  on  2  consecutive  trials  before  Ss 
could  proceed  to  Phase  V. 

V  H  _  J 

In  the  baseline  of  Part  1,  Ss  were  required  to  correctly  label 
10  delivery  sight  words  on  2  consecutive  occasions  in  order  for  T 
to  determine  that  they  could  label  the  words  correctly.    V^fhen  the 
wdrds  notUabeled  correctly  in  the  baseline  trials  were  divided  into 
Teaching  Sets,  Ss  were  required  to  label  the  heading  words  in  a 
Teaching  Set  on  2  consecutive  occasions  before  T  determined  that 
they  could  label  the, words  in  a  particular  set  correctly. 

In  the  teaching  of  Parts  2  -  6,  Ss  were  required  to  make  5  (or  6) 
correct  responses  on  2  consecutive  occasions  before  T  tested  them  on 
the  objective  of  Phase  IV. 
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Sj:    Ttie  perforwsnee  .o£  Sj  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can 
be  suiMarized  as  follows: 


Baseline 


PMfe  IV;  correctly  v/rote^the  name  arid  telephone 
Of  a  business  which  did  deliver  4  times  in  the  2 


number 

Consecutive  baseline  trials. 

■*  ■  .     ,        ♦  •  ^  . 

Baseline  Part  1:  ^Sj  correctly  labeled  13  delivery  sight  words 
in  the  2  consecutive  .baseline  ttials. 

Teaching  Part  1;        reached  criterion  performance  after  3 
teaching  trials.      \  f.;  * 


Teaching  Parts  2  -  6:  Sj  r^ched  criterion  performance  after  2 
^      teaching  trials. 

Testing  Phase  IV;    Sj  correctly  wrote  the  name'and  telephone 
-      f        number  of  a  business  which  did  deliver  10  times  in  the  ^ 
2  consecutive  testing  triads* 
t  .... 

.S^:    The  performance  o*S2  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can 
bo  summarised  as  follo"ws:        '  '  • 

r 

Baseline  Phase  IV:   §2  correctly  wr9to  the  name  and  telephone 
numb^  of  a  business  which  did  deliver  S  times  in  the  2 
consecutive  baseline  trials.  v 

Baseling^  Part  1;    S2  correctly  labeled  17  delivery  sight  words 
.  in  the  2  consecutive  baselinq  trials*^ 

-    Teaching^  Part  I: .  S2  reached  criterion  performance  safter  2 

teaching  trials.  '  ^ 

Teaching  Parts  2^6:    §2  reached,  criterion  p^formaifee  after 
2  teaching  trials. 

Testing  Phase  IVYvjlg  correctly  wrote  the  name  and  telephone 
number  of  a  business  which  did  deliver  10  times  in  the  2 
consecutive  testing  trials. j 

S3;    The  performance  of  §^  is  not  g^aphicaily^epicted  but  can 
be  summarized  as  follows;  '  / 

Baseline  Phase  t>IV;    S3  correctly  wrote  the  name  and  telephone 
number  of  a  business  which  did  deliver  4  times  in  the  2 

consecutive  baseline  trials. 

'  '  ■  '  ■"'•'*.      ♦  . 

Baseline  Part  1;    S3  correctly  labeled  16  delivery  sight  words 
in  the  2  consecutive  baseline  trials.  •> 
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-TeachiTO  Part  I;    S3  reached  criterion  performance  after  3 
•teaching  trials .  ' 

.Teaching  Parts  2  -  6;    S3,  reached  criterion  performance  after 
2  teaching  trials. 

.   Testing  Phase  IV:  .  S3  correctly  wrote  the  name  and  telephone 
^i&T  "of  aTusinIss  which  did  deliver  10  times  in  the  2 
consecutive  testing  trials . 

S4:   Tlie  performance  of  S4  is  n\^ graphically  depicted  but  ca,n 
he  summarized  as  follol/s:  \ 

Baseline  Phase  IV;    S4  correctlyVote  the  name  and  telephone 

 number  of  a  business  which  did  deliver  3  times  in  the  2 

consecutive  baseline  trials.  ^ 

Baseline  Part  1:    S4  correctly  labeled  4. delivery  sight  words 
— in  the  2  consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Teaching  Part  1;'  S4  reached  criterion  performance  after  4     ^  ^ 

teaching  trials. 
Teaching  Parts  2-6;    §4  reached  criterion' performance  after 
'  2  teaching  trials. 

*      Testing  Phase  IV;    S4  correctly  wrote  the  name  and  telephone 

 number  of  a  business  v^hich  did  deliver  9  times  in  the  2 

;      consecutive  testing  trials.  • 

85:    Tiie  performance  of  §5  is  not  graphically  depicted  but  can 
be  summarized  as  follov/s:  .  • 

Baseline  Phase  IV;    S5  correctly  wrote  the  name  and  telephone 

 rn^ber  of  a  business  which  did  deliver  2  times  m  the  2  . 

consecutive  baseline  trials. 

Baseline  Part  1 ;    S5  correctly  labelled  5  delivery  sight  words 
 in  the  2  consecutive  baseline  trials^ 


Teaching  Part  1;    S5  reached  criterion  performance  after  4 
'    teaching  trials. 

Tgaching  Parts  2  -  6;    §5  reached  criterion  performance  after 
teaching -^trials.  ^ 

TestiL  Phase  IV;    S5  correctly  wrote  the  name  of  a^"Siness 
-^-■=li^8rdid~diriver  10  times  in  the  2  consecutive  testing 
trials. 
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Phase  V;    Teachinio;  Ss  the  verbal  responses, necessary  to  call  five 

businesses  on  the  telephone,  and  have  products  or  services  delivered. 

The  objective  0  Phase  V  was  to  teach  Ss  what  to  say  v;hen  they 
vjere  speaking  on  th^  telephone  and  wished  to  have  a  product  or  service 
delivered.    Ss  met  the  objective  v/hen  they  demonstrated  they  could 
label'  statements  as  they  occurred  an  a  prepared  script.  Initially, 
Bs  were  requested  to  label  all  the  statements  in  their  particular 
script  90  2  consecutive  occasions!    It  v/as  determined  that  if  Ss  could 
label  the  statements  in  each  part  of  their  scripts  on  2  consecutive 
occasions,  they  would  be  considered  sufficiently  proficient  to  proceed 
to  Plmse  VI.    The  performances  of  Ss  are  not  graphically  depicted  but 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Baseline; 

-  On  trial  1  Sj.  correctly  labeled  the  statements  in  2  parts 
of  6  total  parts  in  the  script  for  grocery  delivery.  On 
trial  2  Sj  labeled  statements  in  2  parts  correctly. 

S^  -  On  trial  1  §2  correctly  labeled  the  statements  in  5  parts 
of*  5  total  parts  in  the  script  for  diy  cleaning  delivery 
service.    On  trial  2       labeled  statements  in  5  parts 
correctly*. 

53  -  On  trial  1  S3  correctly  labeled  the  statements  in  1  part 
of  5  total  parts  in  the  script  for  laundry  delivery  service. 
On  trial  2  S3  labeled  statements  in  2  parts  correctly. 

54  -  On  trial  1  S^  correctly  labeled  the  statements  in  1  part 
of  ^  total  parts  in  the  script  for  pizza  delivery.  On 
trial  2  S4  labeled  statements  in  1  part  correctly. 

S3  -  On  triaKl  S3  correctly  labeled  the  statements  in  2  parts 
of  6  total  parts  in  the  script  for  flower  delivery.  On 
trial  2  S5  labeled  statements  in  5  parts  correctly. 

Teaching: 
 ^— 

Sj  -  ^  reached  criterion  performance  after  4  teaching  trials. 

52  -  Implementation  of  the  Phase  V  teaching  ipxoceduves  was  not 
necessary  as  S2  performed  at  criterion  level  during  baseline 
trials.  .  *  ^ 

53  -  S3  reached  criterion  performance  after  3  teaching  trials. 

54  »-  S4  reached  criterion  performance  aft-er  6  teaching  trials. 
S3  -  S3  reached  criterion  performance  after  2  teaching  trials. 
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Phase  VI:  -TAnrT,iTi<r,  students  to  arrange  the  delivery  of  5  products  or 
^^^^^^ick  to  the^chpol  through  use  of  the  vellow  pages  and 

■  telephone.'  V  .  ' 

■  Phase  VI-  combined  all  of  the  skills  required  in  Phases  I  - 
Initially!  Ss  Se  guested  to  use  a  telephone  and  a" telephone  boolc 
aS5  aSaSe-?o  h^^^^^^  to  school.  . . 
:      •  Phase  VI  was  considered  completed  when  Ss  could  perform  at ^.crl^^^^^ 

level  using  the  skills  learried  in  Phases  I  -  IV  on;4  ^^J^^^^^^ 
Sd  could  use  theiT  particular  script  to  -JJf  ""^.^  Je^^^ 

%  product  or  service  to  the  school  pn  the  5th  direction.  ^J^P^^f^!^^" 
of  SS  ate  not  graphically  depicted  but  cait  be  summarized  as'  follows. 

Baseline  (P^ior  to  instruction  on  Phases'  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  and  V) :  » 

'     Si  t-il  arranged  the  delivery  of  0  products  or  services  to 
•  '  •ti^ school  in  the  baseline  .trials 

S9  -  S2  ^xranged -the  delivery  of  0  products  o'r  services  to 
'       •    .       the'^school-in  the  baseline  trial. 

S*  -  Ss  arranged  the  delivery  of .0  products  or  services  to 
* —  the, school  in  the  baseline  trial.  ,  -  ^ 

54  -  S4  arranged  the  delivery  of  0  products  or  services  to 
£>  ~  ' the  school  in  the  baseline  trial. 

55  -^  arranged,  the  delivery,  of  0  products  or  services  to  / 

th'e  school  in  the  baseline  trial. ^ 

.  ■  '  4.         ■  - 

'\  ■  '      Testing;  ~  .  j-^^^-^ -  . 

^  .     Si  -  St  made  the  responses  necessary  to  arrange  the  delivery 

ofS  products  or  Services  in  the  testing  trial.  . 

S7  -  S.  made  the  responses  necessary  to  arrange  the  delivery 
.♦of  5  products  or  seMces  in  the  testing  trial.  ^ 

S.  -  S3  made  the  responses,  necessary  to  arrange  the  delivery 
'  -^.  ors  products  or  services  in  the  testing  trial. 

'  ^   .       Sa  -  sV  made  the  responses  nece^ary  to  -arrange  the  delivery*  ' 

• '-^.of"5^ducts  or  services  in  the  testing  trial. 

Si;  -  Se  rc/de  the  responses  necessa^  to  arrange  the  delivery 
of"4  jlroducts  -or  services  in  the  testing  . 
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;    .  .  DISCUSSION 

The  results  as  presented  indicate  that  the  major,  instructional 
ol)3*ectives  viere  realized  1    That  is,  the  students  acquired  the  skills 
necessaiy  to  locate  ten  heading  words  i*  the  yellow  pages  with  or 
vjithout  a  visual  cue;  to  name  a  heading  t^ord  which  corresponded  to 
the  function  of  ten  community  services;  to  discritninate  whether  a 
business  has  a  delivery  service;  and  tci  use  the  yfellow  pages  to  call" 
a  "business -on  the  telephone  to  secure  this  delivery  service.  .  , 

Although  the  skills  taught  do  not  remove  all  of  the ^barriers 
limiting  access  to  community  services  for.  physically  handicapped 
individuals,  they  do  -provide  a.  method  for  obtaining  such  services 
that  was  previously  unavailable.    These  students  now  have  a  rudimentary 
understanding  of  how  td  use  the  yellot?  pages,  thus  increasing  their 
ability  to  independently  secure  community  services  in  comparison  to 
physically  handicapped  persons  T^ithout' these  skills.  <■ 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  trays'  in  t^hich  this  program  could 
«be  changed  in  order  to  facilitate  more 'independent  use  -of  the  yellow 
pages  "by  physically  handicapped  students.    For  example,  the  alphabetical 
tab  markers  could  be  Gradually  faded  ^^^hile  checking  that  the  elalls 
occurred  without  thesi  cues.    This  XTwld  insure  that  the  students  did 
-  not  become  stimulus-bound  to  one  particular  phone  book,  increajalg.  the 

generality  of  th6  location  responses.    Secondly,  in  ?hase  V,  the  * 
.    scripts  could  be  faded  out  and  the  students  taught  to  rely  solely  on 
memory  and  the  verbal  cues  supplied  by  the  person  called  to  make 
appropriate  responses  when  speaking  on  the  telephone.    It  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  program  the  teacher  often  departed  from  the  script      -  • 
(after  criterion  was  reached)  and  asl<ed  students  questions  which  did  not 

•  appear  on  their  copies.-   Also,  the  teaching  procedure  of  Phase  III 
Could.be  changed  from  external  teacher-cuing  to  internal  self-cuing 
by  the  student,  i.e.,  the  student  could  name  the  first  letter  of  the 
heading  word  (in  Part  1). -without  the  teacher  cue  "l^fhat  is  the  first 
letter  in  this  word?"    ,  . 

»  Strategies  also  could  be  implemented  to  facilitate  the  generalization 
of  tfie  yellow  pages  skills  across  persons,  places,  and  businesses. 
First,  the  student  could  be  taught  to  tele£ftione ^from  schc^l  to  arrange 

*  for  delivery  service  to  his  home,  to  telephone  from  home |to  arrange 
for  delivery  at  school,  and  to  telephone  from  home  to  ar^fange  for 
delivery  at  hotae.    These  kinds  of  tasks  t^ould  reqito-^:he  cooperation  , 
of  the  students'  |iarents  since  mohitoring  of -the  responses  made  at 
home  would  be  necessary  to  verify  their  execution.    Another  v^ay  to 
enhance,  generalization  would  be  to  structure,  situations  in thm  the 
classroom  T^hieli  initiate  a  need  for  a  product  and  simultaneously 

'    stress  the "functional  use  of  the  skills  taught.    For  example,  hSye^ 
a  Glass  party  requiring  the  students  to  arrange  the  delivery  of  the  - 

riefreshments.  -  .  ' 

*  "     .  ■--  ■ 

*o  In  addition  ^-n  developing  self -initiated  use  of  the  ye  Uow  pages 
and  insuring  for  generkization,  there  are  several  logical  extensions 
which  Gould  increase  the  level  of  self-sufficiency  achieved  through 
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the  program.    For  examples- new  heading  words  could  be  added  to  the 
Xist  of  ten  increasing  the  number  of  products  and  services  available 
to  these  students.    This  enlarged  list  could  provide  access  to' 
additional  products  (e.g.,  Restaurants,  Orthopedic  Appliances,  etc.); 
repair  services  (e.g..  Plumbing  Contractors,  Television  &  R^dio 
Dealera  -  Retail,  etc.)?  or  emergency  services  (e.g. ,  Electric  Companies, 
Telephone  Coinpaniea,  etc.).    The  heading  words  choaen  for  this  program  ^ 
represented  specific  categories  of  products  or  services  whose  delivery 
to  the  school  was  easily  arranged.    Other  services  such  as  repair  _ 
or  emergency  service  would  be  extensiong  o:^this  program,  but  might     .  . 
T-equire  the  service  request  to  be  made  from  the  Student's  home.  In 
addition,  other  supplemental  skills  could  be  developed  which  would 
"bring  products  or  services  to  the  physically  handicapped  xshich  cannot 
be  acquired  through  the  use  of  the  yellow  pages,  such  as  teaching  : 
Students  to  place  mail  orders?  to  order  from  catalogues,  or  to  bank 
by  roaii.    Tlie  telephone  skills  acquired' by  the  students  through  this 
program  could  be  adapted  ,to  fit  the  requirements  of  work  situations 
which  utilize  the  telephone,  such  as  the  responsibilities  of  a 
receptionist  or  sVJitchboard  operator. 

Finally,  the  reader  should  be  made  aware 'of  several  cautions 
and  limitations.    First  the  students  possessed  the  skills  prerequisite 
.to  this  program  as  outlined  previoualj-.  ,  Two  students  t^ho  did  not     •  . 
possess  the  prerequisite  skills  i^ere /Initially  included  in  instruction, 
Later  they  were  dropped 'because  it  w&s  determined  that  they  lacked 
necessary  visual' and  perceptual  afejiities.    Prerequisite  skills  6,  7, 
and  21  appear  to  be  the  most  crucial  to  success.    Second,  the  program 
is  very  time-consuming;  even  considering  the  smald  number  of  trials 
to  criterion  these  students' eschibited,  the  program  rap  over  four 
months.    Third,  *the  authors  felt  there  were  a  number  of  factors 
influencing  the  low  number  of  trials  to  criterion.    The  students 
seemed  highly  motivated  to  participate  apparently  be/ause  the  program 
represented  a  departure  from  the  traditional  acadeMc  curriculum  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.    It  was  assumed  that  tRJ^ novelty  was 
reinforcing  and  accounted  for  the  high  level  of  motivation.    The      V  . 
students  also  seemed  faftiiliar  with  the  delayed  reinforcement  involved 
with  ordering  and  receiving  a  pizza,  groceries, 'etc.    They  often  worked 
throughout' the  program  often-  reminding  themselves  of  this  reward. 
Other  students  in  a  similar  program  may  initially  require  more 
immediate  tangible  reinforcement.    In  addition,  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  competition  between  the^ students..    Thi^sulted  in  each 
individual  carefi;illy  attending,  to  the  other  class  inBtobers.-  Finally, 
concurrent  with  this  program  the  students  were  involved  in  a  money 
program  in  another  classroom.    As  a  result,  ttey  had  no  problem  making 
-  the  monetary  transactions  required  in  Phase  VI.    An  extension  of  the 
two  programs  included  a  field  trip  to  a  shopping  center  inhere  the 
studentB  actually  visited  business  establishments  similar  to  those 
thev  later  mnld  be  telephoning.  'Apparently  prerequisites  and  powerful 
secondary- reinforcers  facilitated  the  realization  of  the  program 
objectives. 
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APPENDIX  A-1 
Pfiases  I  and  III 
Sample  Data  Sheet 
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APPENDIX  A-2 
Phases  I,  II,  III.  IV.  and  VI 

Sample  Data  Sheet 


Phase:  Part; 


Date: 


Task: 


Type  of  Reliirorcement: 
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APPENDIX  A»3       ^  ,  ^ 

Phase  II 


'Sample  Data  and  Vforksheet 
Student:    '  Pate 


#  Correct 


%,  Grocers  -  Retail      '         Cleaners  Cheese 

2.  Grocers  -  Retail  Pizza         Cosmetics  %  Perfumes  -  Retail 
.   — — — 

3.  Cheese  Grocers  ^^^etail  Dairies 

4.  Florists  -  Retail  Hospital  Equipment  §  Supplied  Laundries 

5.  Cheese        ;  Dairies  V\zz'a._  ^ 

6.  ciieese  Bakers  -  Retail  Dairies  \' 
7*  Bakers  -  Retail    Cosmetics  5  Perfumes  -  Retail    Florists  --Retail 

8.  Grocers  -  Retail  ^  ^         Pizza  Bakers  -  Re,tail  - 

9.  Cleaners  Laundries     Hospital  Equipment  ^  Supplies 
—■  ^ 

10.  Hospital  Equipment  5  Supplies  Cleaners  Cosmetics  5  Perfumes  -  Retail 


) 
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■   '  APPENDIX  Ar4  ■ 

■  .Phase  IV  -  * 

"  •     SarooXQ  Data  Sheet 

Locating  Business  Names  and, Tel ephono  Numbers 
HafiMnff  Word;    Cleaners     ,     ■■     Trial;    2   Datei,. 
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APPENDIX  A- 5 
•  "  Phase  V 

SamolQ  Script 

*>  - 

Heading  V/ord:  Cleaners 

Business:    Good  afternoon,    fedisqn  Steaia  and  Dye.^ 

John:         Hello/  My  name  is  Joyn  Hayes.    I  would  lilce  to  have  some 
clothes  to  be  dry  cleaned  picked  up  at  my  schools 

—  ^  ;  4  ^ 

•Business:    VJhat  is  the  name  and  address  o£  the  school? 
John;  Lapham  Schools    1045  East  Dayton  Street.    Room  117. 

Business:    IVhat  is  your  i^ame?  > 

John:         John  Hayes.    The  cleaning  vdll  be  billed  to  roy  teacher, 
Mrs.  Kittelsen. 

Business:    V/hen  can  \^e  pick  those  up? 

John:  Today  or  tomorrow  before  three. 

Business:  .  We  mil  take  care  of  it.    Thank  you.  Goodbye. 

John.:         Thank  you.  Goodbye. 


Trial 


I:  Greeting 


2.  Address 


Nana 


4«  Product 


5.  Time 


6>  Closing 
{}  correct 


name 


J  APPENDIX  A-6 

•  Phase 


Sample  P^ta  Sheet 


Telephone  Dialogue  Responses 


business 


trials 


business 


trials 


6»  Closing 
#  correct 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  TO  DIFFERENTIALLY  RESPOND  TO 
I^IVIDUAL  COMPONENTS  OF  LANGUAGE  CUES^ 


By 

^Weston  Williams^ 
University  of  Texas 


Abstract ;    This  study  compa:red  the  relative  efficiency  of  a 
successive-concurrent  procedure  and  a  concurrent  procedure  designed 
to  teach  severely  handicapped  students  noun  tasks  (more-tasks) , 
and  to  teaclij  differential  responding  to  fpur  different  verb  com- 
ponents of  verbal  langaue  cues (i.e.,  "Pojnt  to  more/'  "Give  me 
More/'  "T^ce  more"  and  "Cover  up  more") .    It  also  assessed  the 
((effect  of  instruction  in  a  successive  procedure  on  subsequent 
perfomance  in  a  concurrent  procedure.    The  results  o.f  this 
research  indicstted  that;»  1)  the  successive-concurrent  procedure 
and /the  concurrent  procedure  were  both  effective  in.  teaching  • 
students  noun  tasks  and  to  differentially  respond  to  individual 
components  of  verbal  language  cues:    2)  the  concurrent  procedure 
might  be  more . efficient  than  the  successive- concurrent  procedure; 
and  3)  students  taught  in  the  successive- concurrent  procedure  did 
not  learn  to  differentially  respond  to  individual  components  of 
verbal  language  cues  in  the  successive  procedure  but  learned  to 
"differentially  respond  to  the  individual  components  in  the  con- 
current procedure.    The  research  results  suggested  that  the  n^re 
exposure  to  language  cues  as  they  occur  in  many  instructional 
situations  does  not  necessarily  insure  that  students  are  learning 
to  differentially  respond  to  the  individual  components  pf  those 
cues.    The  implication  is  that  instructionSil  programs  should 
include  procedures  similar  to  th%.  concurrent  procedure  i^hich 
insure  that  students  are  required  to  learn  and  to  differentially 
respond  ta  the  individual  components  of  verbal  language  cues.  . 
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*  One  problem  that  is  typically  encountered  in  the  instruction 
of  severely  .handicapped  students  is  ^hat  they  often  do  not^appro- 
nriatelv  Darform  skills  acquired  in  one  teaching  environment  in 
S£  spjings^  v.hich  those  slulls  are  functional  (Sailor,  Guess 
SS^  Bae?  1973).  Failure  of  instructional,  ^.roiraras  to  teach  severely  .. 
'^ndLr^a  stidenta  to  appropriately  perform  slcills  taught  in  an 
initial^aching  environment  across  other  environmental  configur- 
ations has  deleterious  effects  for  at  least  two  major  reasons. 
Srst,  this  skill  deficit  may  set  the  students  ^P^^  ,f 
and  mark  them  as  developraentally  retarded,  and  secondly,  such  a 
failure  to  appropriately  perform  skills  across  environmental 
configurations  necessitates  duplication  of  time  and  effort  m 
teaching  the  skills  in  other  environments. 

The  failure  of  instructional  programs  to  teach  severely 
handicapped  students  .to  appropriately  .perform"  skills  l^Jf  ^d  in  an 
initial  teaching  environment  in  other  settings  may  be  the  result 
of  many  factors?    One  "such  factor  may  be  differences  bet.'een  the 
vprballansuase  cues  the  students  are  ta^ght  to  respond  to  in  the 
InitiL  teaching  environment  and  the  verbal  language  cues^they  are 
reauested  to  relpond  to  in  other  environments.  Appropriately 
responding  to  different  verbal  language  cues  may  be  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  students'  abilities  to  differentially  respond  to  individual 
components  of  thfe  language  cues. 

Verbal  language -cues  to  respond  usually  include  verb  and  noun 
•  components.  Ihe  vlrb  components  indicate  the  action  to  be  performed 
componenrs.  "give,"  "throi^")  and  the  noun  components 

ndi^ate^Se  recipient  of'the'action  (e.g.,  "touch  ball,"  "take 
paper")!    A  aeries  of  differexvt. verbal  language  cues  to  respond 

r?h  s  c  s    ^L  SS^r  ifnot'^'required  to  differentially  respond 
to  all  the  salient  components  of  the  cues  (e.g.,  noi^ns,  verbs)  to 
correctly  perform  the, task.    However,  most  commuu  human  situations 
reZt:e  individuals  to  respond  differentially  to  the  ^nd^^vidual 
corponents  pf  verbal  language  cues     Jhat  is,  language  cues  -ch  as 
"give  me  cup,"  "take  cup,"  "point  to  truck/  "cover  "P  ^^^^^ 
tvDicallv  presented  consecutively  in  a  v&ried  order.    To  correctly 
refpo^d  ?o'the  cues  the  listener  must  differentially  ^respond  to  ^ 
.     the  individual  verb  and  noun  components  of  the  cues.-  The  impli 
cation  for  instructional  programming  is  that  m  order  to  insure 
that  students  can  perform  skills  across  environmental  configurations 
Se  sSdan?8  must  be  taught  to  differentially  ^^^P-d  to  the  co« 
va?iationa  in  individual  components  of  language  cues  that  frequently 


occur. 


A  literature  review  revealed  a  paucity  of  atudies  which  compared 
rplSve  efficiency  of  procedures  designed  to  teach  students  to 
fSfSnSllly  responf  to  individual  components  of  verbal  language  ^ 
e£!    Srs«  B?udy  compared  the  relative  efficiency  of  two  procedures 
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designed:    a)  to  teach  severely  handicapped  students  noun  tasks 
(more^tasks);  and  b)  to  teach  differential  reaponding  to  four 
different  verb  components  of  verbal  language  cue3  (i.e.,  "Point  to  ^ 
raorOj^'"  "Give  me  mordp"  "Take  more,"  "Cover  up  more").    The  tv;o 
instructional  procedures  compared  were  variations  of  successive 
and  concurrent  procedures  that  have  been  used  to  teach  visual 
discrimination  akills  in  a  variety  of  experimental  laboratory  / 
Settings . (Darby  and  Riopelle^  19SS;  Learyj  1958;  and  Hayes, 
Thompson  and  ilayeaj,  1953).  « 

In  a  concurrent  procer^ni^e  all  the  different  language  cues  are 
.presented  and  if  nebessary  taught  tugether  in  an  arrangement  vjhich 
varies  the  order  of  the  cues.    In  a  successive  procedure  one  cue 
is  repeatedly  presented  and  if  necessary  taught  (e-g.,  "Take  more," 
"Take  more,-'  "Take  more^^.    VJlien  students  perform  at  criterion,  another 
cue  is  repeatedly '^presented,  etc.  until  the  different  cues  (e.g., 
"Take  more,"  "Cover  up  more,"  "Point  to  more,"  "Give  me  more")  v 
have  been  taught  separately. 

Leaiy  (1958)  suggests  that  there  are  at  least^ three  not 
necescidrily  mutually  e^^clusive  research  and,  potentially,  instruc- 
\>    tional  advantages  of  the  concurrent  procedure:    a)  many'  procedural 
variations  common  in  human  learning  research  can  be  attempted;  b) 
the  number  of  problems  (cues)  taught  concui'rently  is  a  variable 
that  is  easily  controlled;  and  c)  the  serial-discrimination 
(coficuJ^rent)  technique  appears  more  like  the  ordinary  daily  human  , 
situation  in  vjhich  discriminations  are  made  one  afte^^  the  other. 
However,  Leary  also  suggests  that  learning  as  a  function  of  the 
concurrent  procedure  may  be  relatively-  difficult  because  of  the 
delay  betvjeen  presentations  of  a  given  problem  as  well  as  the 
possible  interfering  effects  of  related-problems.    On  the  other 
hand,  ©e^ral  laboratory  studies  suggest  that  a  successive 
procedure  may  be  more  efficient  than  a  concurrent  procedure  in  ^ 
that^  ivhen  specified  comparisons  v;ere  made,  subjects  learned  * 
individual  problems  in  fewer  trials  when  a  successive  procedure 
was' used  (Wishner"  and  n^Connell,  19v2-^  uarby  and  Riopelle,  1955). 

In  the  present  study  a  concurrent  procedure  was  used  to  teach 
the  concurrent  group  the  more-tasks  and  to  differentlalLy  respond  tci^ the*  verbal 
language  cues.    A  suocessivp-coTicurrent  procedure  was  used  to  , 
teach  the  successive-concurrent  group  the  mor^-tasks  and  to 
differentially  respond  to  the  H/erbal  language  .cues.    In  the  con- 
current procedure  all  the  cues  mre  taught  together  fram  the 
beginning.    In  the  successive-concurrent  procedure  each  of  the 
,  cues  i^jas  first  taught  separately  (successively)  and  then  in 
combination  with  the  other  cues  (concurrently).    The  relative 
efficiency  of  the  ti^o  procedures  i^as  determinpfl  by  cumparing  the 
total  number  of  error  responses  succcscivc-concurrent  group  and  '^v 
concurrent  group  students  made  v^hen  they  were  being  taught  more- 
tasks  and  the  four  different  verbal  language  cu|S. 
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In  addition,  a  concujrrent  procedure  teaches  differential  ^ 
responding  to  individual  components  of  language  cues  and  a  successive 
'procedure  may  not.    A  literature  review  indic4|fd  that  there  was  a 
■pauci^  of  studies  x^hich  at  the  completion  of  f  aching,. several^proble 
in  the  j^uccessive  procedure  tested  to  determine  if  subjects  could 
differentially  rqspond  to  the  problems  presented  in  the  arrangement 
required  by  the  concurrent  procedure.    In  this  Study  the  effect  ot 
learning  in  the  successive  procedure  on  subsequent  performance,  m 
the- concurrent  p:^-ocedure  was  investigated.    That  is,  an  assessment  ^ 
was  made  of  the  number  of  errors  successive-concurrent  group .students 
made  when,  after  learning  the  mor^-tasks  and  the  language  cues  in 
the  successive  procedure, »they  w^re  presented  the  more-tasks  and 
the  language  cues-  in  the  concurrent  procedure.   ^  •  "• 

Prior  to  initiating  instruction  ip  either' the- concurrent  proced 
or  the  successive-concurrent  procedure  all  students  were  pretested 
fbaselined)  on  their  performance  of  the  more-tasks  and  their  ability 
to  differentially  r^espond  to  the  verbal  language  .cues  presented  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  concurrent  procedure.    This  data  was  used 
to  match  pairs  of  students..    A  member  of  each  pair  was  randomly 
•assigned  to  the  concurrent  group, and  the  other  member  was  assigned 
td.the  successive-concurrent  group. 

METHODOLOGY         •  ...  - 

:  Students  (Ss)  .  ; 

A  class  of  10  §;everely  handicapped  Ss  in  a  Madison  public - 
•  school  participated  in  the  study..  Ss  did  not  manifest  gross  _ 
neurological,  sensory  or  motor  impairments;  were^  labeled  moderately 
Retarded  (Grolsman,  1973);  could  imitate .motoric  and  verbal  models; 
and  had  learned  rudimentary  math,  reading,  language  and  self-help 
skills.-  These  Ss  were  selected  because  the  tasks  of  concern  were 
relevant  to  their  educational  development  and  because  they  presented 
a  range  of  functioning  leyels.  ^  •  » 

•  TABLfe  I       '  " .  • 

CA.  and  IQ,  Scores  of  10  Ss 

"       *  •  CA  10  Scores 


49 
51 
46 
40 
41 
42 
48 
42 
45 
39 


Mean    ■'     "^9  4-4.3 
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Experimental  desim:    Te&ting  and  instructional 
Sequence  and  Procedures 

.  TestlTag  and  Instructional  Sequence  '  , 

Phase  I:    Baseline  -  Ss  were  baselined  on'Nstheir  ability  to 
"Tirform  tjie  more-tasks  and  to  differentially  respond  to  • 
the  four  different  verbal  language  cues  When  thej/  were 
presented  in  the  serial  discrimination  arrangement  of 
the  concurrent  procedure.    On  the  basis  of  S^s  baseline 
performances  matched  pairs  were  formed.    One  member  of 
each  matched  pair         randomly  assigned  to  a  successive- 
^toiicurrent  group  and  .the  other  to  a  concurrent  group. 

\hase  II: '  A  successive  procedure  was, used  to  teach  the 

successive-concurrent'  gi'oup  t^e.  tasks  of  concern.    When  . 
an  S  in  the  successive-concurrent  group  met  criterion  on 
'   fhe^'tasks  of  concern  that  S  was  advanced  to  Phase  III. 
'  Ss  in  sviccessive-concurrent  group  were  given  a  maximum 
of  240  trials  across  Phases  IX  au6  III.    A  concurrent 
proeedure  was  used  to  teach  the  concurrent  group  the 
tasks  of  c5ncern.    When  an  S  in  the  concurrent  group  met 
criterion  on  the  tasks  of  concern,  that  S^s  participation 
in  1^e  study  was  terminated.     Ss  in  the  concurrent  group 
were  given, a  maximum  of  240  trials. 

*     Phase  III:    If  an  S  in  the  successive-concurrent  group  performed 
*  at  criterion  in  iPha^e  II,  that  S  was  presented,  and  if 

-necessary,  taught  the  tasks  of  concern  using  the  concurrent 
procedure.    When  an  S  in  the  successive-concurrent  group 
met  criterion  on  the  tasks  of  concern,  that  S's  participa- 
tion in  the  study  was  terminated.       -  .  ^ 

Operational  Definitions  of  Response  Indicators 

Operational  definitions  of  Ss'  responses  to  the  four  different 
verbal  language  cues  were  as  follows: 

A.  ■  ./Toint'to^^;    With  index  finger  extended  and  other  digits  - 
folded  in  a  fist  positi*bn  on  one  hand,  S  was  required"  to 
touch  or  point  to  (not  more  than.  6^^  directly  above)  a  set 
of  objects.  '  „ 

'B.    "Give  me":     S  was  required  to  pick  up  one  of  the  sets  of 
objects  and  place  it  in  the  teacher's  (T)  hand. 

c'    "Take":     S ^wks  required  to  pick  up  a  set  of  objects  and 
move  it. toward  him/herself  (at  least  3"). 

> 

"D:^    "Cover  up":    With  all  digits  extended  S  was  required  to 
l-est  his/her  hand  on  a  set. of  objects. 
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Definitions  of  Correct  and  Error  Responses 

v' 

Definitions  of  correct  and' error  Responses  were  as  follows: 

A.  '  Correct  response:     If  S  used  the  correct  response 

indicator  and  chose  the  cqjrrect  set,  his/her  response 
^:  vjBs  scored  as  correct. 


B. 


Error  response:     If  S  chose  the  wrong  set  and/or  used  the 
wrong  response  indicator',  his/her  response  was  scored  as 
an  error.    For  purposes  of  data  analysis  -error  responses 
were  categorized  as:  ■ 
1.    Errors:     S  chose  the  vnrong  set  gnd/or  used  the  wrong 
response  indicator. 

Choice  etrors:     S  chose  the  wrong  set. 
Indicator  errors:    S  used  the  wrong  response  indicator. 
Sum  of 'choice  plus  intiicator -errors:    S's  choice  and 
indicator  errors  were  totaled. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


More-Tasks 

-The  more-tasks  were  chosen  because  skills  refated  to  Relative  . 
quantities  were  components  of  Ss'  current  math  curriculum  The 
more-tasks  may  be  described  as  follows  (See  Fagure  1):         f . 
presented  with  2  sets  of  pennies  of  un-fequal'^<iuantity  and  asked  to 
indicate  which  set  had  ►"more"  pennies.    In  one  set  pennies  "ere  ^ 
pasted  1/2"  apart  in  a  vertical  array  on  a  1"  x  5"  white  card  (object 
cards).    The  members  of -the  other  set  were  presented  on^a  cream 
colored  table  in  a  varied  array  not  more  than  4"  from  the  object 
card. 


FIGURE  1 


A  Partial  Task  Presentation  Sequenpe 


Block  1 


Task 

Presented 


rn 


•  n 


Block  2  


.  Ti'.  n 


A  set  of  objects  on  an  object  card  in  a  vertical  arjay  and  a 
set  of  objects  on  the  table  in  a  varied  array  constituted  a  set 
combination.    The  following  eight  set  combinations  weVe- used :  one 
penny  on  an  object  card. and  two  pennies. on  the  table;  one  penny  on 
.the  table  and  twp  pennies  on  an  object  card;  two  pennies  on  an  object 
card  and  three  pennies  on  the  table;  two  pennies  on  the  table  and 
three  pennies  on  an  object  card;  three  peWiies  on  an  object  c^d  and 
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four  pennies  on  the  table;  three  pennies  on  the  table  and  four 
Q  pennies  on  an  object  card;  four  pentiies  on 'an  object  card  and  five 
pennies  on  the  tab^;  or  four  pennies  on  the  table  and.  five  pennies 
on  an  object  card.  '  •  *  ^ 

The  individual  presentation  of  four  set  combinations  »^7as' 
considereld  a  bloclc  ,o£  sets*    Each  block  of  four  set  combinations 
'  'consisted  of  a  set  of :  "  one  penny  and  tvio  pennies;  two  pennies  and 
three  pennies;  three  penijiee  an.d^  four  pennies;  atid  four  pennies 
and  five- pennies.    Presentation  of  each  different  set  combination 
•  constituted  a  trial:    Therefore,  there  we're  four  trials' per  bloc^k 
;    of  sets.    To  contprol  for  responding  to  the  order  in  which  set  com- 
binations" viere  .presentet^^  or 'the  left-right  spatial  position  of  the 
set  vjith  morej  or  ^he  set  presented  in  a  varied  array,  the  set 
combinations  were  presented  as  folloi^s: 

1.  TTie  left-right  spatial  position  of  the  set  i^ith  more  in 
'  relation  to, the  set  v?ith  less  V7as  determined  by  a  ^ 
/Fellow's  Sequence  (Fellow,  1967,  See  Appendix  A). 

2.  The  presentation  order  of  set  combinations  (e.g.,-  2-^1,  3-2, 
4-5,  3-4)  \\dthin  blocks  v?as  varied  on  consecutive  blocks 
such  that  one  set  combination  did  not  follw  another  in 
t^^ro  consecutive  blocks  (See  Appendix  B).  ( 

.  ^     .  .        '        •  ...  I. 

3.  VJithin  each  set  combination  the  set  presented  on  the  table 
and* the  set  presented  on  an  object  card  was  determined  by 
a  Pellovj's  Sequence  (See  Appendix  C). 

A  partial  task  presentation  sequence  is  depixited  in  Figure  1. 


^N^nstructional  Procedure 

Prior  to  implementing  ifhstruction  the  T  was  directed  to  present 
^       '      -  verbcil- language  *cues  in  a  natural  and  consistent  manner  in  which 
^         "   her  tone  or  pacing  of  the*  cues  would  not  emphasize  the  individual 
cpjuppnent§  of  the  language  Cues.  -    "  ^ 

\  '     ■  '     •  t      ,       .   -        -  ...  ^       '        ■  ' 

.  .V  ,    1.    VJhen  a  group  6f  5  Ss  x^ete  «se^ed  at  a  rectaigular  table 
;  *  (3»  X  50  facing  T,  T  iniMated  a  trial  by  ^saying,  "Look 

,  '  at  the  sets,"  wljile  she  moved  her  index  finger  across 

,^        the  sets*  and  then  said,  "Point  to  moreV  (or  whatever 
language, cue*  i^as  appropriate).       "  , 

2."    T  determined,  if  S^s  response  was  correct. 
.  .  a.-  Correct  response:   .If  S  pointed  to  the  set  with  more, 

his/her  response  was/ scored  as  correct,  S  was  praised 
(eig.^5  GoodJ    Right!)  and  the  trial  was  terminated, 
b'!    Incorrect  response:    If  S  pointed  to  the  \^;rong  set 
and/or  used  the  wrong  response  indicator  (e.g., 
.  ^  (Covered  up  instead  o'f  pointed  to)  T  scored  the  type 

'  \;  of  .  responsfe  erro^r  (i.G. ,  choice  error  and/or  indicator 

•       ' "  ,  error)  and>proceeded  to  Step  3  (See  samt)le  data  sheet, 

Appendix  F).      '  •    .  ' 

erIcv    .  ■ '  ■  "  .  .      .       ,:2e4.  ' 
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•   3     T  implemented  the  correction  procedure  (instructional 

ioSe).    She  said,  "No,  do  this,"  lined  the  members^  . 
of  the  sets  up  manifesting  one-to-one  correspondence 
fa  p  •  )»  modeled  the  "more  determination 

procedure, "4  pointed  to  the  set  with  more,  and  said 
"more."    Next,  T  varied  the  array  of  the  members  of. 
the  set  on  the  table  and  repeated  the  language  cue, 
"Point  to  more."   .  ' 
A 

4.    T  determined  if  S's  response  was  correct.  ^^^.fpgt 
i.    Correct  response:    If  S  arranged  the  sets  to  manifest 
one-to-one  correspondence,  -performed  the    more  . 
determination  procedure"  and  pointed  to  only  tJje 
set  with  more  members,  T  recorded  a  response 
error,  but  that  S  performed  correctly  after  T 
\  modeled  the  correct  response. 

\  b.    Error  response:    If  S  pointed  to  the  wrong  set 
V     9nd/or  used  the  wrong  response  indicator,  T 
\,Vcorded  a  response  error,  coded  the  type  ot 
-^ror  >(choice  error  and/or  indicator  error), 
and  terminated  the  trial.  ' 

-^e  set  combinations  were  presented  in  round  robin  fashion. 
That  is    each  S  x^as  presented  one  set  combination  before  any  |  was 
fr:sent;d':ith-a  s^ec'ond  set  combination  and  each  S  was  presented  a 
second  set  combination  before  any  S  was  presented  a  third  set  , 
combination'  etc.    Each  S  was  presented  with  12  set  combinations 
-during  eaqh  instructional  session. 

Baseline  Procedure 

iW  baseline  entailed  consecutively  presenting  the  "'^re-tasks 
and  thTfo^verbal  language  cues  in  the  ..^!  ^ 

HomVtPd  in  Figurp  2,  the  individual  presentation  of  the  four  dif-  ^ 
depictea  in  rigur«  -i,  j-  «=  ttpnint-  to  more  "  "Give  me  more," 

^rrr.f 

Se  did  not  follow  another  in  two  consecutive  blocks  (See  -Appendix  Dy 


We  determination  procedure:  When  presented  two  sets  of  objects, 
additional  member  of  the  set  with  more.        •  .  . 
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The  Presentation  Sequencd  for  the  Baselines 


Block  1 


Langxiage 

CUQ 


Pcant 
To 


Give 
Me 


Take 


Cover 
Up 


Trials 
Block  2 


Me 


Up 


Take 


Point 
To 


Block  3 


Talie 


Give 
Me 


iPoint 
TP 


Up 


Task 

Presented 


bl- 


r 


F 
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Steps  1  and  2  of  the  instructional  procedure  were  implemented 
v^ithout  feedback  regarding  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  response 
The  set  combination  v^ere  presented  in  round  robin  fashion  with  each 
S  having  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  12  se^  combinations  (8  of 
vihich  were  different). 

Procedure  Used  to  Arran^je  Matched  Pairs    '  .  , 

V/hen  10  Ss  made  6  or  more  error  responses  in  the  baseline  trials ^ 
5  matched  pairs  V7ere  formed-.-^s  v;ere  matched  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  error  responses,  choice  errors,^  indicator  errors  and  sum 
of  choice  plus  indicator  ezTo?s  in  the    folloi^;ing  manner.    The  total-^*^ 
number  of  errorSj^  .choice  errors^  indicator  errors  and  the  sum  of 
choice  plus  indicator  errors  of  each  S  were  ranked  from  lowest  to 
highest.    S^s  v?ith  the  clos?|lt  ranking-s  i^rere  pSiired.    One  member  of 
each  raalte^ed  pair  was  randomly  assigned  to  the  successive-concuri'ent 
group  an^'  the  other  to  the  concurrent  group. 

Successive  Procedure  ^  f 

•   The  successive  procedure  required  that  the  mor©:^:asks  and  a 
particular  verbal  language  cue  be  repeatedly  presented  (e.g.,  take 
more,  take  more,  take  more)  and  if  necessary  taught  until  an  ^  • 
demonstrated  criterion  performed  on* the  more-tasks  and  that  particular 
language  cue  (See  Figure  3).    Criterion  was  set  at  83%  correct 
responding  acro'ss  two  consecutive  blocks  (5  out  of  6  trials)  within 
a  single  instructional  session.    Then  a  language  cue  v;ith  a  different 
verb  component  dnd  the  more-tasks  were  repeatedly  presented  and  if 
necessary  taught  until  an  S  demonstrated  criterion  performance  on 
the  more-tasks  and  the  different  language  cue.    The  same  procedure 
was  follov;ed  using  the  ti^o  additional  language  cues  with  different 
verb  components.    The  language  cues  which  i^ere  presented  first, 
second^  third  and  fourth  i^ere  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  percent 
of  response  indicator  errors  all  S^s  made  to  each  language  cue  in 
baseline  trials.    The  language  cue  i-^ith  the  lowest  percent  of 
response  indicator  errors  was  taught  first,  the  language  cue  with 
the  second  loi^zest  percent  of  response  indicator  errors  was  taught 
secondj  etc.    The  same  presentation  and  instructional  procedures 
described  in  the  more-tasks  section  was  used  to  teach  responding 
to  the  four  language  cues. 
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FIGURE  3 

A  Partial  Presentation  Sequence  fbr  the  Successive  Procedure 
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Concurrent  Procedure' 

The  concurrent  procedure  entailed  Consecutively  presenting  the 
more-tasks  and  the  four  verbal  languagJ  cues  in  a. serial  arrangement 
which  systematically  varied  the  order  of  the  cues:     (f;g-,    K.^  , 
to  more,"  "Give  me  more,"  "Take  more,"  "Cover  up  more").  Afe  depicted 
in  Figure  4",  the  individual  presentation  of  the  four  different 
verbal  language  cues  coincided  with  the  blocks  of  four  set  combin- 
ations (i.e.,  2-1,  3-2,  4-3,  5-4).     The  presentation  order  of  the 
four  xJifferent  verbal  language  cues  within  blocks  was  varied  on 
consecutive  blocks  such  that  one  language  cue  did  not  follow  another 
in  two  consecutive  blocks  (See  Appendix  I)).. 

FIGURE  4 

for  the  Concurrent  Procedure 
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The  procedures  for  presenting  and  teaching  the  more-tasks  in 
the  concurrent  procedure  was  the  same  as  the  procedure  described  in 
the  More-Tasks  section. 

Inter.iudge  Agreement 

Interiudge  agreement  data  .was  collected  during  one  session 
of  Phase  I,  durini  one  session  of  Phase  II  (successive-concurrent 
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procedure )p  "during  one  session  of  Phase  II  (coppurrent  pjcocedure) 
and  during  one  session  of  Phase  III.    Iiiterjudge  agreeragnt  was  ^ 
obtained  from  a  tri^l-by-trial  comparison  of  T^s  and  the  second 
pbserver's"  scoring  of  choice  and  response  indicator  errors.  Inter 
judge  agreement  V7as  computed  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
.agreements  by  the  sura  of  the  total  number  of  agreements  plus  the 
total  number  of . disagreements. 


RESULTS 

Baseline  Performance  and  Selection  of  Matched  Pairs 

In  the  baseline  trials,  as  depicted  in  Table  2p  each  of  10  Ss 
made  6  oi*  more  errors.    This  made  all  10  Ss  eligible.    The  totat 
errorSp  choice  errors,  indicator  errors  and  the  sum  of  choice  plus 
indicator  errors  each  S  made  were  ranked  from  lowest  to  highest 
and  S^a  vjith  the  closest  rankings  on  all  these  parameters  v;ere 
paired.    As  depicted  in^able  2  this  procedures  resulted •  in  the 
concurrent  group  and  the  successive-concurrent  ^^^ip  having  the 
following  means  respectively:    total  errors  8.6  ai^d  8.6,  choice 
errors  6.4  and  6.4,  indicator  errors  5.6  and  4.8,  and  sura  of 
choice  plus  indicator  errors  11.6  and  11.2. 


TABLE  2  / 

Total  Errors,  Choice  Errors,  Indicator  Errors, 
and  Sum  of  Choice  Plus  Indicator  Errors  Each 
Group  Made  During  Baseline  Trials 
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Percent  of  Response  Indicator  Errors  in  Baseline  Trials 

In  the  successive  procedure  the  response  indicator  with  the 
loijest  percent  of  response  indicator  errors  \yas  taught  first,  the 
response  indicator  vjith  the  second  lowest  percent  of  response  indi- 
cator errors  was  taught  second,  etc.    The  response  indicator* viith 
the  lowest  percent  of  response  indicator  errors  was  ''cover  up'' 
(3?%),  the  second  lowest  was  "point  to  (42%),  the  third  lowest 
was  "give  me"  (52%),  and  the  fourth  lowest  was  "talce'^  (82^). 

Inter.judge  Agreement 

Interjudge  agreement  data  -collected  during  one  session  of 
Phase  I,  one  session  of  Phase  II  (successive-concurrent  procedure),'  ^ 
one  session  of  Phase  II  (concurrent  procedure),  and  one  session  of 
Phase  III.    Interjudge  agreement  iijas  computed  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  agreements'  by  the  sum  of  the  total  number  of  agreements 
plus  total  number  of  disagreement  of  T^s  and  a  second  observer's 
scoring  of  choice  and  response  indicator  errors.    There  was  perfect 
interjudge  agreement. 

General  Experimental  Results 

The  concurrent  group  learned  the  more-tasks  and  to  differentially 
respond  to  the  individual  .components  of  the  different  verbal  language  - 
cues  when  they  were  presented  in  the  concurrent  prodiedure  (Table  2); 
Data  presented  in  Table  3  indicates  that,  except  for  S^,  the 
successive-concurrent  group  Ss  learned  the  more-tasks  and  to  respond 
to  the  four  different  verbal  language  cues  presented  in  the 
successive  procedure. 


^li/hen  85  had  been  presented  the  raaxiraura  number  of  training  trials 
(240),  she  was  still  learning  the. first  reaponfee  indicator  (cover 
up)  of  the  successive  procedure  and  had  not 'learned  to  differentially 
respond  to  the  set  with  more  pennies.    She  tM'^ utilizing  an  inappro- 
priate choice  selection  strategy  (denoting  the  set  presented  i-n  the  • 
varied,  array  as  more)  v^hich  produced  a  50^  level  of  correct  choice 
responding.    The  instructional  procedure  utilized  in  this  study 
apparently  W5S  not  appropriate  for  Sg.  \ 
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TABLE  2 


Total  Errors  J,  Choice  Erfbr§,  Indi>cator  Errors,  Sum  of 
Choice  Plus  Indicator  Errors    an&  Trials  to  Ctiterion 
of  Concurrent  Group  Ss 


Total 

Choice 

Indrc. 

Ch.+  In. 

Trials  * 

Errors 

Errors 

Errors 

Errors 

To  Crit. 

S  ' 

1 
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f20  - 
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Total 

221 
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134 

271 
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*44.2 

27.4 

26.8 

54.2 

96.0 

0 

learned  the  more-tasks  and  to  differentially  respond  to' 
the  language  cues  presented- in  the  concurrent  procedure. 
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TABLE  3 


Total  Errors,  Choice  Errors,  Indicator  Errors,  Sum  of  Choice 
Plus  Indicator  Errors  and  Trials  to  Criterion  of 
Successive-Concurrent  Group  Ss  l^?hen  Presented  the  * 
More-Tasks  and  Language  Cues  in  the 
Successive  Procedure 


Total  . 
Errors 

Choice 
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Indie. 
Errors 

Ch.+  In. 
Errors 

Trials 
To  Crit,_ 

§2 

.  6 
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30+ 

£4 
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72+ 
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14 
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16 
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.  10 

16 

4^8+ 

30  .. 

22 

8 

30 

84+  - 

Total 

234 

203 

36 

239 

•474 

'  / 
Mean 

46/8 

40.6 

7.2' 

47.8 

94.8 

^        *Sj5  was  presented  the  raaxirauia  number  of  tfials  withOqt 
reaching  criterion. 

+S  learned  the  more-tasks  and  to  respond  to  the  verbal 
language  cues  presented  in  the  successive  procedure. 

Ss  in  the  successive-concurrent  group  who  learned  the  more-tasks 
and  the  four  verbal  language  cues  in  the  successive  procedure  were 
presented  and  if  necessary  taught  the  more-tasks  and  the  four  verbal 
language  cues  presented*  in  the  concurrent  procedure .  .  The  performance 
data  of  the  successive-concurrent  group  in  the  concurrent  procedure 
(Sa  excluded)  is  presented  in  Tpble  4.  '  Except  for  S2  who  did  not 
make  response  indicator  errors  when  presented  the  four  verbal  language 
cues  in  the  serial  arrangement  of  the  concurrent  procedure  during 
baseline  trials,  all  Ss  iti  the  successive-concurrent    group  made  .  • 
response  indicator  errors  i^hen  presented  the  four  verbal  language  , 
cues  in  the  serial  arrangement  of  concurrent  procedure.    This,  data 
is  interpreted  to  suggest  that  in  the  successive  procedure  the. 
successive-concurrent  group  Ss  did  not  learn  to  differentially 
respond  to  individual  components  of  the  language  cues  as  required 
by  the  concurrent  procedure.    However,  the  successive-concurrent, 
group  Ss  did  learn. to  differentially  respond  to  the  individual 
componints  of  language  cues  when  they  were  presented  and  taught 
in  the  arrangement  required  by  the  concurrent  procedure. 

ERIC     .  ,  271 
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TABLE  4 

Total  ErrorSj  Choice  ErrorSj  Indicator  Errors^  Sum  of  Choice 
Plus  Indicatdr  Errors  and  Trials  to  Criterion  of 
Successive-Concurrent  Group  Ss  V/hen  Rresented 
the  More-Tasks  and  Language  Cues  in  the 
Concurrent  Procedure 


Total 

Choice  . 
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Ch.  +  In. 

Trials 

Errors 

Errors 

.  Errors 

Eri'ors 

To  Xrit, 

§2 
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0  . 
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92 
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97 
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Mean  ' 

23 

2.25 

22  , 

24,25 

,  63 

*Sg  did  not  meet  criterion  on  .the  tisks  presented  in  the 
successive  procedure  and  thus  was  never  advancerf^s^  being 
presented  the  tasks  in  the  concurrent  procedure.  ^ 


+S  learned  the  more-tasks  and  to  differentially  respond 
to  the  language  cues  ^presented  in  the  concurrent 
procedure. 

Statistical  Comparisons  of  the  Concurrent  Group  » 
and  the  Successive-Concurrent  Group  Performance 

The  relative  efficiency  of  the  concurrent  procedure  and  the 
suceessive-concurrent  procedure  was  assessed  by  statistically  testing 
for  a  significant  difference  betx-jeen  the  total  number  of  error 
responses  made  by  the  concjurrent  group  and  the  total  number  of 
error  responses  made  hy  the  successive-concurrent  group.    In  addition 
statistical  comparisons  were  also  made  between  the  total  number  of 
choice  errors,  indicator  errors,  sum  of  choice  plus  indicator  errors 
and  trials  to  criterion.  ^ 
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Table  5  depicts  the  total  errors,  choice  errors,  ioidicator 
errorrsSm  of  Choice  plus  indicator  errors  and  trials  to  criterion 
Sfeach  S  in  the  concurrent  group  and  each  S  in  the  successive- 
epncurrent  group. 

TABLE  5 

Total  Number  of  Errors,  Choice  Errors,  Indicato3^  Errors^and  Sum 
of  Choice  Plus  Indicator  Err'ora  Made  by  Concurrent 
Group  and  Su(jcessive-Concurrent  Group  Ss 
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67.2 

145.2 

ERIC 


did  not  learn  the  tasks  presented  in  the  successive  . 
picedure  and  thu^  was  never  presented  the  t^sks  m  the  , 
concurrent  procedure. 

The  "Randomization  Test  for  Matched  Pairs"  (Siegel,  1956)^and 
the  Dependent  T  Test  vere  performed.  Results  of  the  Randomization 
^est  irm^tched  pairs  and'the  Dependent  T  Tests  on  compar^^^^^^^  of 
the  concurrent  group's  and  successive-concurrent  g^?^|.^  *f 
^.rrors  choice  errors,  indicator  errors,  sum  of  choig^  plus 
Scator  eirors  and  trials  to  criterion  indicated  th&t  tbere  ^^re 
io  significant  differences  beti^een  the  concurrent  and  successive-. 
'coTicurrent  procedures.      '  • 
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Although  there  vJere  not  stati'stically  significant  differences 
it  vjas  notevjorthy  that  in  the  matched  S  comparisons  (Table  5)  that: 

a.    four  out  of  five  Ss  in  the  concurrent  group  made  fewer 

errors  then  their  match ;6  '  \ 

bX  four  out  of  five  Ss  fn  the  concurrent  group  made  fe wet 
>^m  of  choice  pius  indicator  errors  then  their  match; 

c.  four  out  of  five  Ss  in  the  concurrent  group  reached 
criterion  in  fewer  trials  then  their  match; 

d.  one  match,  S3  and  S4,  i^as  consistently  in  disagreement 
with  the  other  four  on  comparisons  a,  b,  and  c  abov(^; 

e.  the  mean  of  the  concurrent  group  was  less  then  the 
successive-concurrent  group  for  comparisons  a,  b,  afid 

c  above  (Table  5).  '  ^ 

The  results  (a-e  above)  indicated  that  although  there  were  -not 
a  statistically  significant  difference  on  any  comparison,  there  vjere 
noteworthy  differences  \?jhich  suggested  that  the  concurrent  procedure 
was  more  efficient  than  the  successive-concurrent  procedure. 

^  Summary  of  Results 

Based  upon  the  analyses  presented  above,  the  following  statements 
seem  tenable:  '  '  v 

1.  Five  out  . of  five  concurrent  group  Ss  learned  the  , more-tasks 
and  to  differentially  respond  to  the  four  language  cues 
taught  in  the  concurrent  procedure.    Four  out  of  five 
successive-concurrent  group  Ss  learned  the  more-tasks 

and  to  differentially  respond  to  the  language  cues.  Thus, 
the  effectiveness  of  both  procedures  was  demonstrated, 

2.  The  performance  of  Ss  did  not  support  the  contention  that 
either  the  concurrent  procedure  or  successive-concurrent 
procedure  was  significantly  more  efficient  then  the  other 
when  performance^^ parameters  of  total  errors,  choice 
errors,  indicator  errors,  sum  of  choice  plus  indicator 
errors  and  trials  tr^^riterion  were  compared.  However, 
there  were  noteworthy  gjerformance  differences  which  were 

*  interpreted  as  indicatjmg  that  the  concurrent  procedure 
^  might    be    more    efficient    when   r     those  parameters 
are  considered. 

3.  Successive-concurrent  group  Ss  did  not  learn  to 
differentially  respond  to  the  individual  components 
of  the  language  cues  as  those  cues  were  presented  in 
the  successive  pVocedure*    However^  successive-concurrent 


.      '      group  Ss  did  learn  to  respond  differentially  to^ 

individual  components  of  the  language,  cu(3S  when  those 
*   cues  vjexe  presented^  in  the  concurrent  pirocedure.  Thus, 

it  would  appear  that  if  Ss  are  to  learn; to  differentially  ^ 
'    .  respond  to  language  cues  thoSe^  cue^yshould  be  taught  X 
in  a  concurrent:  procedure.  . 

.  DISCUSSION        '  "  ,  . 

The  itfost  salient  hazard  regarding. the  interpretation  of  the 
results  is  the  absence  of  statist&ally  significant  differences  ' 
betiTOen  procedures.    Although  student  performance  did  not  deraonstrate„ 
that  either'  the  concurrent  procedure  or  the  successive-concurrent 
procedure  was  significantly  more  efficient  then. the  other,  it  did 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  both  procedures  in  teaching  the 

-students  the  tasks  of  concern*,    fhat  is,  all' students  taught  in  the 
concurrent  procedure  learned  Ah e  tasks  of  concern  and  f6ur  out  isrf 

:  five  students  taught  in  the  successive-concurrent  procedure  learfted 
the  tasks.    It  is  unusual' for  procedures  to  be  effective  across 
a  ntunber  of  severely  handicapped  students  without  substantial 
modifiqations-to  make  the  procedure  applicable^ to  individual 
student  performance  characteristics.  | 

It  is  of  interest  that,  although -there 'were  no  statigtica. 
significant -differences  betwe^en  the  concurrent  and  the  successive- 
concurrent  procedure  when  compared  on  performance  parameters  of 
total' errors,  choice  errors-,  indicator  errors,  sura  of  choice  plus 
indicator  errors^"  and  trials  to  criterion,  there  j^ere  noteworthy' 
•  performance  differences  on  these  parameters.    These  differences 
were  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the  concurrent  procedure  might 
be  more. effiment  then  the--successive-concurrent  pit)cedure.  . 

The  results  of  the  present  study  also  indicated  that  students 
.taught  in  -the  successive-concurrent  procedure  did  not  learn  ^i^o 
'   differentially  respond  to  individual  components  of  the  verbal. 

language  cues  until  the  verbal  language  cues  were  presented  and 
'  taught  in  the  concurrent  procedure.    This  result  suggests  that  the 
mere  exposure  "to  language  cues  as  they  -occur  in  many  instructional 
situations  does  not  necessarily  insure  that  students  are  learning 
to  differentially  respcmd  to  individual  components  of  fhosejues. 

*      It-  must  be  noted  that  student  performance  may  have  been  related 
to  many  factors.    When  the  ^errojr.  response  patterns  "of  the  students 
in  this' study  were  examined,  some  interesting  differences  were 
suggested/   In  bdseline  trials  most  students  aeledted  the. set, 
presented  in  a  varied  array  as  the  set  with  raore  instead  of  using 
one-to-one  correspondence  operations  or  coun^g  fation^lly  to 
>     determine  which  'set  had  more  members.'  During  intervention  several 
•  gtud^nts  "persisted  in  basing  choice  responses  on  the  set  presented 
in  a  varied  array  and  .indioator;  responses  upon  teacher  gestures  and 
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timing  of  reinforcement.^    These  response  patterns  are  of  interest 
because  they  suggest  that  students  learn  and  employ  strategies  which 
in  some  situations  may  be  adequate  substitutes  for  basing  refsponses' 
on  relevant 'task  dimensions  and  relevant  components  of  verbal  \ 
language  cues.    Obviously ^  such  strategies  will  not  be  effective 
across  all  environments  (e.g.,  not  all  teachers  will  provide  the 
same  gestural  cues)  which  may  explain  why  some  severely  handicapped 
studerits  can  perform  a  skill  in  one  environmental  configuration 
but  not  in  other  environmental  configurations.    In  addition,  sutrh 
erroi-  response  pattexiis  indicate  that  some  students  may  learn  new 
skills  more  slowly  then  othera  because  they  are  more  persistent ^in 
using  response  strategies  which  are  not  based  upon  relevant  task 
dimensions.  ^        ,  ^. 

Implications  for  Practice 

This  study  emerged  frpm  questions  as  to  what  procedures  are 
efficient  for  teaching  students  to  perfoiro  functional  skills  across 
environmental  configurations.    The  success  of  an  instructional  program 
shoulcJ  be  assessed  on  the  criteria  that  it  should  teach  students  to 
j^)erform  functional  skills  across  tasks,  materials,  verbal  language  cues, 
people  and  Vettings  that  the  students  will  frequently  encounter^  For 
example,  the  instructional  objective .for  a  "many"  skill  program  might 

be:    Given  the  language  cues  "Give  each   many  "Take 

many   ,"  or  "Put  many    in  the   "  by  at  least  three.      .  ' 

control  figure?  (e.g.,  teacher,  mother,  peer)  in  at  least  three ^ 
'settings  (e.g.,  classroom,  playground,  home)  and  across  at  least 
three  functional  tasks  (e.g.,  setting  the  table,  passing  out  cookies, 
dealing  cards)  students  should  perform  the  skill. 

Potentially,  there  are  many  instructional  procedures  which 
could  be  employed  to  insure  that  students  mastered  the  objective. 
Some/seleeted  procedures  are: ^  '  , 

L.    Instruct  the  students  on  one  functional  task  given  one 
•verbal  language  cue,  in  one  setting,  with one  ll&ther.     .  ; 
^    Then  test  and,  if  necessary,  teach  the  student  to  perform 
the  skill  given  a  second  language  cue  to  respond, 
functional  ta^k,  teacher  4md  setting,  etc. 

2.    Instruct  the  students  on  one  task,  given  one. verbal 
language  cue,  in  one  .setting,  with  one  teacher  and  take 
advantage  of  every  opporttuiity  to  require  the  students 
to  use  the  skill  acrpss  functional  tasks,  settings, 
people,  and  verbal  language  cues  to  respond.    Then  test 


^As  described  in  the  procedure  secti6n,  the  varied  set  choice  strategy 
^  was  controlled  ^uch  that  it  would  only ^produce  a  50%  level  of  correct 
'.responding.    All  teacher  cues,  other  than  the  statement  of  the  verbal 

language  cue,  were  eliminated  such  that  to. meet  criterion  S  had  to 
"Base  responding  upon  the  verb  and, noun  component^ of  the  language  cues. 
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and"  if  necessary,  teach  the  student  to  perform  the 
^cill  given  a  second  functional  task,  teacher,  settuig  . 
and  verbgl  language  cue  to  respond,  etc.  .  ^ 

3..  Teach  the  students  to  use  the  skill  across  several 
.    functional  tasks,  settings,  people,  and  verbal  language 
cues  to  respond  concurrently.  ^ 

The  third  procedure  teaches  directly  to  the  ins*tructional  s> 
objective.    However,  one  could  conjecture  that  teaching  a' student 
tKperforra  a  skill  across  several  language  cues,  people,  settings 
aidHask .materials  concurrently  might  impede  the  student's  acquis i-. 
tion  5f  a  skill.     As  the  result  of  such  a  conjecture,  variations  ot  , 
procedi^es  one  ai^  two  which  teach  the  student  to-  perform  a  skill 
across  -each  combination  of  tasks,  people,  settings  and  language  cues  ^ 
successively  are  usuaUy  employed  in  -curricula  for  th§  severely 
handicapped.    Such  procedures  do  not  systemptically  incorporate 
teaching  skill  performance. across  several  language  cues,  settings, 
people  and  functional  tasks  concurrently. 

The  sttidents'  performance  in  the  present  study  indicated  that 
teaching  student^/to  perform  a  skill-  across  several  language  cues 
doncuSintly  even  without  previous  successive  procedure  instruction 
shoXnot  be  detrimental  to  skill  acquisitipn-    Furthermore,  .an 
essential  component  of  performance  across  most  verbal  language  cues 
fs TiS^ienSlly  responding  to.individual  components  of  ge  lang-ge 
cues.    This  study  indicated  that  unless  performance  of  a  skill  across 
different  language  -cues  is  taught  concurrently  the  students  may  not  - 
l^arn  ?o  differe^tiaUy  respond  to  .individual  language  cue  components. 
'  S^plicatforis  titt  If  an  objective  of  an  f  ^^s" 

is  tHeach  students  to  perform  skills  across  ve^al  language  cues, 
ihen  it  is  essential  to  teach  the  skill  across /ifferent  language 
cues  concurrently.     In  addition,  there  is  "°*  ^PP^f  "^^^^^^^^e  to  ^ 
teachine  fhe  "language  cues  -successively  prior  to  teaching  ttiera 
'concSnSy.    Farther  research  is  needed  to  assess  hc^  many  language 
^erSsk  materials^  settings  and  people  students  can  be  taught  to 
Sorm  a  skill-  across  concurrently  without  significantly  impediiig 
^sSn  acquisition.    The  efficiency  of  a  concurrent  procedure  may 
dSend  o2     1)  the  ^nctioning  level  of  the  students;*  2)  the  studeirts' 
orPviousexDferience  respond ini  to  a  concurrent  procedure  arrangement; 
!f  ;rLaSS  au"diL?iminaM3a^  of  tasks  to  be- learned:  concurrently;, 
and  4)  the  number  of  tasks  tkught  concurrently.  . 
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APPENDIX  A.  • 
Fellow's  Setiuehee 
, Position 


Instructional 

Sessiorv  * 

1) 

1 

< 

12  112  2  2 

11  12  2 

.2) 

112  2-211 

1  2  "2  -1  2 

3) 

•>• 

2  J  2  2  1  1  1 

2'  2  2  1  1 

•4) 

2  2  1  1  12  2 

.2  112  1 

12  5  1  1  1  2. 

2  2  l.  l  2 

6) 

i 

2  1 . 1  2  2  2  1 

1  1  2  2  <3r 

:  .  ■  1  =  left 

/  ^  -    .2  =  right 
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APPENDIX  B 
Set  Combinations  Sequence 


1) 

3 

2 

4 

1 

^) 

2. 

3  s 

1 

4 

3) 

1  ■ 

3^ 

2 

4 

4) 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5) 

4 

3 

2 

1 

•2 

3 

1 

4 

7) 

1 

2o 

3 

< 

8) 

4 

2- 

1 

9) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10) 

2 

4 

3 

1 

11) 

3 

2 

1 

4 

12) 

4 

2 

1 

3 

13) 

2 

4 

3 

1 

14) 
15) 

4 
3 

1 

4 

2 
2 

3 

16) 

1 

^  3 

2 

4 

17) 

'3 

4 

2 

1 

18) 

2 

■3 

1 

4 

1  =  '2-1 
^2  =  3-2 

3  =  4-3 

4  =«5-4 


Start  Over 
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.   APPENDIX  C 
Fellov/'s  Sequence  . 
Arrays 

Instructional  Session 

1)  1  1  2  2  2  1  1  1  2  2  1  °2 

2)  212211122211 

3)  221  1122  21121 

4)  -  12^111222112 
-5)^  2  11^  2  2  1  1  1  2  2  1 
•6)    1  2  1  1  2  2  2  1  1^1  2  2 

^\  -  vertical  array, 
2  =  varied  array 
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APPENDIX  D 
Verb  Sequence 


Bloc-.;       1)    1     2     3     4       1^  point  to 

2  -  give  me. 

3  ^  take 

4  -  pover  up 


1) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2) 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3) 

3 

1 

4 

4) 

4 

2 

1 

.  3 

S) 

2 

4 

3 

1 

6) 

4  . 

1 

2 

3 

7) 

3 

4 

2 

1 

8) 

1 

3 

2 

4 

9) 

3 

4 

2 

1 

10) 

2 

3 

1 

4 

u) 

1 

3 

2 

4 

12) 

4 

2 

1 

3 

13) 

4 

3 

2 

.  1 

14> 

'2 

3 

1 

4 

15) 

1 

3 

2 

■  4 

16) 

3 

4 

2 

1 

^tart  Over 
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APPENDIX  E 


Sample  Data  Sheet 
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in 


I2J 


B 
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o 
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^  o 
o  u 


O  4J 
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u  o 
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ex 
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O  ^ 
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II 
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Int!>roclu(iti6n         .  ' 
Weston  Wimaras 

f  ■ 

In  the,rpa8t  due  to  limited  educational  opportunities ^  almost 
inevitable  placement  of  severely  handi9apped  citizens  ip  large 
residential  institutions ^  and  lack  of  an  effective  instructional 
technologv  it  vjas  perhaps  somei-^hat  acceptable  to  teach  severely 
handicappefd  citizens  isolated  attending,  self-carej>  lang^jtage^ 
recreatioiialj  motor  skills etc.    Now,  however,  many  severely 
handicapped  individuals  vail  be  enrolled  in  public  school^'programs 
for  as  long  as  21  years.    Longitudinal  public  education  coupled  with 
more  effective  instructional  technology  and  the  goals,  of  deinstitu- 
tipnalization  and  child  advocacy  make  ^it  possible  and  imparative  for 
us  to  justify  skill  instruction  in  terms  of  d eve lopajen tally  sound 
long  term  skill  ''sequences;.  ' 

The  development  and  use  of  longitudinal  skill  ^sequences  V7ill 
be  illustrated  through  a  math  skills  sequence  we  have  been  generating 
ovei^  the  past  few  years.    It  ^should  be  emphasized  that  the  .statements ' 
concerning  a  skill  sentience  made  in  relation  to  the  math  skill 
sequence  are  generally  applicable  to  any^  skill  sequence. 

"  '     ,  ^, 

The  first  slide  (Slide  1:  Scope  and  Sequence  of  the  Math  Skills 
Sequence)  portrays  the  math  skills  sequence  scop§  and  sequence  chart. 
All  the  skills  taught  in  the  sequence  are  listed  verticaia^^  (functional 
object  use  J  imitation,  sets,  one-many, -1^  to  1  correspondency^,  etc.). 
The  objectives  within  each  skill  are  listed  .horizontally.    As  can  be 
discerned  from  the  chart,  the  objectives  of  various  slulls  may  often 
be  taught  concurrently.  .  For  instance,  a  ^student  could  be  l^^ming 
objectives  3,  4,  5    of  sets  concurrently  i^Jith  objectives  1,  2, 
3  of  one-many. 

The  sequence  delineated  should  not  be  viewed  a^  a  recipe  or  a 
prescription  but  rather  as  an  illustration.    This  sequence  is 
dynamic;  that  is,  it  is  in  a  continuous^ process  of  ref inementr and 
revision  based  upon  students'  performance  xnthin 'it.    li/hat  viill  be 
depicted  here  is  a' selected  snapshot  of  a  continuously  developing 
sequence.  '  In  short,  a  math  skills  sequence  with  a  sampling  of 
activities  teachers  may  use  to  supplement  their  daily  planning 
?aJLl  be  delineated.  .  ^ 

ons  for  Using  Skill  Sequences 

There  are  at  least  six  reasons  (Slides  2  &  3)  for  developing  ^ 
and  delineating  empirically  verifiable  skill  sequences. 

*  1.    Use  of  developmental  skill  sequences  should  help  minimize 
the  potentially  deleterious  effects  of  changes'  in  .tecichers  and-r 
adininistrajrors  on  long  term  programming. 
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Scope  and  Scfiuenco  Chnrt 


A*  Prerequisites 

1,  Jmitation 

2.  Functional  Object  Use 

0  ■  ■ 

\ 

B.  Sets 

One-Many  -         *  ^ 

D.  One-to-One  Correspondence 

E.  Equivalence 

F.  •  More  .and  Less 

1.  More  . 

2.  Less 

3.  More/ Less 

4.  Conservation  of  Number 

G.  Counting  Forward 

1.  Rational 

2.  Rote 

3.  Numeral  Recognition 

4.  Matching  Numerals 
^  to  Quantities 

5.  Mat<;hing  Qiiantities 
'  ,  ,  tciNumerals 

6.  Order illg  Numerals 
Order jUi^  Quantities 

H.  Addition  (Equation) 

1.  Objects 

2.  Numerals  and  Objects  •  , 

3.  Numeral^  and  Lines  \^ 
4^/^umerals 

5.  Fingers 

6.  Facts* 

^I.    Story "Problems 
1.  dne-to-One 

Correspondence 
li.    X  +  Y  = 


3,    X  + 


=  Y 


6  7 


Objecti  ves. 


12 


5  6 


^^^^ 


3  4 


12  3 


8^ 


5  6 
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2.  A  precise  delineation  of  students^  current  functioning  levels 
on  a  variety  of  skill  sequences  is  more  relevant  to  the  development 
of  viable  instnfctional  services  than  such  descriptions  as  autistic, 
severely  retarded 5  trainable,  psychotic J  .emotionally  disturbed,  .and 
lovj  MA.      '  .       '  ■       .  /  •   '  ^  ^  ' 

3.  "Placement  o£  an  individual  along  dimensions  ^dthin^skill 
sequences  provid'es  the  teacher  v^ith  vital  in  formal  ion^eeOT^erning  the 
skills  an  individual  has  mastered,  those  that  reraalj^/imtau^ht,  and 
is^  what  order- skills  should  be  presented.    That  i^  skill  sequences 
delineate  starting  points  and  terminal  objectives  and  enhance  the 
possibility  that  essential  component  subskills  i^ill  not  be  neiglected, 

'4.    Traditionallyp  students  have  been  grouped  on  such  dimensions 
as  CA/  diagnostic  labels  (e-g.,  trainable,  autistic^  learning  disabled), 
physical  handicap',  IQ,  and  achievement  ^test  score^gi    Such  dimension^ 
rarely  provide  enough  information  to^-be  relevant  to  instructional 
programming.    In  a  skill  sequence  model  students  <:an  be  grouped  on 
the  basis  o£  the  skills  tlfiey  hav^  mastered  and  the  skills  they  should 
be  taught  next  as^-Jell  as  CA^  physical  handicap. 

5.  Readiness  in  a  skill  sequence  model  consists  of  mastery  of 
•the  prerequisit;e  subskills  i-jhich  facilitate Tthe  student  learning 
more  advanced  skills.    Within  this  model  a  teacher  does  not  simply 
v^ait  for  a  student  to  be  "ready^*  to  learn  a  skill  but  teaches  the 
requisite  skill.  *  .  * 

6.  Skill  sequences  can  facilitate  the  development  of  more 
efficient  curricula.    That  is,  if  teachers  careJFully  monitor  student 
performance,  they  can  obtain  data  which  indicates  the  order  in  which 
skills  are  most  readily  acquired  and  which  skills  must  be  broken 
into  smaller       skills  or  reordered  to  facilitate  acquisition.  A 
cycle  of  construct  a  skill  sequence,  monitor  student  performance, 
^reconstruct  the  skill  sequence,  mo^iitof  student  performance  .  .  . 
should  l^ad  to  more  efficient  and  valid  curricula;  •  It  is  only 
through  such  research  that  we  can  effectively  progress  from  "normal" 
developmental  skill  .ilequences,  logically  derived  notions -of  skill 
sequenced,  and  psychological  laj^oratory  research  to  valid  curricula. 

Adapting  Skill  Sequences  to  Individual  Student  Cliaracteristics 

It  must  Ixe  en^ha^zed  that  a  skill  s6quenc6'  i^  delineated  to 
provide  an  organized  set  of  learning  objectives  "around  which  instruc- 
tional programs  of  many  types  may  be  organized.    A  skills  sequence 
is  not  a  statement  of  hox-^  a  task  is  to  be  taught  or  assessed  but  is  . 
,a  prerequisite  to  the  delineation  of  specific  instructional  and 
measurement  procedures.  .  • 

ThjB  underlying  assumption  of  a  skill  sequence  is  that  most 
students  learn  skills  in  the  same'  order  *    However,  a,  skills  sequence 
should  be  adapted  to  individual  student  needs  (e.g.  ,^  physical^ 
handicaps,  blindness,,  deafness,  muteness).    A  sequence  may  be 
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adapted  to  individual 'students  through:    1)  adapting  instructional 
procedures,  2)  adapting  response  requiiiements ,  and  3)  adapting 
instructional  ta.sks  (Slide  4).      '  ^ 

1.  Adapting  Instructional  Procedures 

Many  instructional  procedures  and  models  may  be  used  to  teach 
the  same  skill.    That  is,  a  skill  may  be' taught  through  partici- 
pation of  all  students  in  highly  structured  drills,  individual 
instruction,  a  free  school  model,  a  nursery  school  model,  and  so  on. 
Procedures  or,  models  which  are  most  effective  with^  individual 
students  should  be  used.    However,  whatever  instructional  procedures 
or  models  are  used  the  teacher  can  use  the  skill  sequence  to  monitor 
student  progress. 

2.  Adapting  Response  Requirements 

Students  can  demonstrate  mastery  of  a  skill  of  "concept"  through 
•a  variety  of  responses.    For  example,  students  can  demonstrate  mastery 
of  the  "concept"  ball  through  nonverbal  responses  (e.g.,  touching 
balls:  ^throv^ing  balls,  bouncing  balls,  signing,  communication  boards) 
and/or  verbal  responses  (e.g.,  labeling  balls,  making  statements 
concerning  balls).    A  skill  sequence  should  be  adapted  to  students 
with  specific  motor  and  expressive  language  problems  through  allowing 
students  to  learn  and  demonstrate  skill  mastery  through  responses 

they  are  .capable  of  performing.  "  - 

'»  . 

3 .  Adapting  Instructional  Tasks 


A  skill  may  be  taught  through  maW  tasks.    For  example,  sjrudents 
can  learn  one  to  one  correspondence  through  such  tasks  as  giving 
'each  place  setting  a  spoon  while  setting  the  table,  giving  each 
classmate  a  piece  of  candy',  etc.    Howdver,  a  skill  should  be 
considered  mastered  only  after  studentte  can  functi^lly  use  the^ 
skill  to  operate  on  their  everyday  environment  and  can  perform  the 
skill  across  people,  settings,  languagd  cues,  and  tasks  which 
frequently  occur.'    To  facilitate  skill  ki^stery  the  tasks  selected 
to  teach  a  skill  through  should  be  chosen  on  the  ba^is  of  their: 

a)  functional  use  to  the  individual  studWt;  b)  accessability  or 
frequency'  of  occaiprence  .across  the  envir^?nment  of  the  individual 
student:  c)  potential  reinforcement  value  to  the  individual  student; 
d)  facilitation  of  discrimination  learning;  e)  applicability  to 
repeated  practice;  f)  facilitation  of  later  skill  development;  and 
g)  facilitation  of  skill  maintenance. 

It  is  unlikely  that  one  task  which  fulfills  all  the  criteria 
delineated  may  be  devised.    However,  use  of  these  three  basic  tasks 
should  fulfill  the  task  selection  criterion:    a)  functional  tasks; 

b)  games;  and  c)  repeated  practice  tasks  (Sli<3e  5).  , 

a.    Functional  Tasks:    Selecting  tasks  on  the  basis  of 
functional  use  involves  teaching  skills  through  functional  tasks. 
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students  frequently  encounter.    For  example,  the  operation  of 
sorting  glasses  and  silverware  can  be  ifaught  through  teaching 
students  to  sort  glasses  and  silverware  into  separate  sets  at  a  • 
i^orlctable  in  the  classroom  or  sorting  glasses  and  silverware  into 
separate  sets  while  putting  away  the  dishes  after  lunch.  Obviously^ 
sorting  l^Jhile  putting  away  dishes  is  the  more  functional  task. 

#  b.    Games;    Tasks  which  facilitate  the  raaint^n^jnco  and 

generalization  of  skills  should  bo^Qlected.    Generally,  maintenance- 
of  skills  can  be  insured  through  students^  repeated  practice  or  use 
of  the*"  skills.    Teaching  skills  through  .tasks  which  frequently  occur 
in  environments  the  students  inhabit  should  Enhance  skill  maintenance. 
Skill  maintenance  may  a3^  be  enhaiifced  through  devising  games  or  fun 
activities  (e.g.,  songs, .play)  which  require  that  students  use  . 
particular  skills.    Such  games  and  fun  activities  should  be  made  ^  / 
regular  component  of  students*  daily  programs  and 'free  time  activities. 
In  additiqn,  games  and  fun  activities  have  potential  reinforcement 
value  to  stud entSp  and  thus  students  are  more  likely  to  play  the  gameii 
and  use  the  skills  outside  of  the  instructional  setting. 

c.    Repeated  Practice  Tasks:     Selecting  tasks  v^th  continued 
applicability  to  repeated  practice  involves  choosing  tasks  through 
which  the  student  can  be  l^esented  many  opportunities  to  :i?espond. 
This  task  selection  criterion  is  .based  on  the  notion  that  frequent 
opportunities  to  respond  typically  results  in  more  efficient  learning 
than  infrequent  response  opportunities.    A  problem  witji  some 
functional  tasks  and  games  is  that  they  only  provide  infrequent 
response  opportunities.    Thus,  in  some  cases  repeated  practice 
tasks  may  have  to  be  used  in  conjunction  v^ith  functional  tasks  * 
and  games. 

Math  and  the  Moderately  and  Severely  Handicapped 

/> 

Many  educators  consider  most  reading  ^nd  math  skills  "academic^^ 
and  nonfunctional  for  the  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  student. 
The  implication  is  that  we  should  not  waste  ve^luable  in  struct icyial 
tima  teaching  math  and  reading  to  the  moderately  and  severely  handi- 
capped.   We  hope  tD  illustrate  through  this  presentation  that  math 
skills  should  be  vital  components  of  longitudinal  programs  and  that 
they  are  essential  and  functional  components  of  most  self'-help, 
vocational  and  home  living  skills. 

The  ijext  speakers  will  elaborate  the  above  discussi^  through 
illustrating  the  application  of  a  skills  sequence  model.  Nancy 
Scheuerman, -a  teacher  at  Laphaim  School,  and  Barbara  Swetlik,  a 
teacher  at  Glenn  Stephens  School  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  will 
describe  how  they  have  used  the  math  skill  sequence  and  adapted 
instructional  procedures,  tasks  and  response  requirements  to -the 
particular -needs  of  their  students.    Thenj,  Clarence  DeSpain,  a 
school  psychologist,  will  describe  how  an  evaluation  model  can  be 
generated  from  a  skill  sequence.    He  will  delineate  why  such  an 
evaluation  model  is  a  viable  alternative  to  the  use  of  traditional 
evaluation  tools  ^uch  as  IQ  and  achievement  tests. 
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Math  for  Students  With  Few  or  No  Tunctional  Skills 
Nancy  Scheuerraan 

I.  Introduction 

We  will  delineate  the  prerequisite  'skills  to  the  math  skills 
sequence  and  some  of  the  initial  skills  in  the  sequence,  i.e.,  sets, 
one-ma!ny  and  1  to  1  correspondence.    The  slides  are  of  students  m  • 
one  of  our  classrooms  at  Laphara  School  in  Madison. 

A.    Student  Description  .  <^ 

The  students  in  this  classroom  range  in  age  from  7-13  yea^s. 
Their  level  of  tetardairion  may  be  classified  as  moderate  to  profound. 
T\^o  of  the  students  have  minimal  physical  disabilities  with  mild 
cerebral  palsy  involvement.  (Slide  1  -  students).    Verbal  abilities 
of  the  students  range  from  imitative  approximations  of  single  words 
to  one  student  vho  uses  2-3  word  spontaneous  phrases.    Two  students 
use  a  picture  communication  board  as  an  additional 'form  of  expressive 
language  (Slides  2,  3,  4  -  communication  books).    One  student  is 
presently  being  taught  sign  language  as  an  alternative  method  \)f 
expressive  communication  (Slide  5). 

B.  Educational  Background 

Three  years  ago,  several  qf  these  students  had  been  excluded 
from  public  schools  due  to  severe  behavioral  problems  and /or 
nonverbal  communication  skills.    Some  students  were -not  toilet, 
trained    could  not  put  their  own  coats  on,  would  not  follow  simple 
one-coi^ponent  directions,  had  .very  limited  receptive  language  and 
only  used  simple  sounds  for  expressiv?  languagp^  Initial 
programming  for  these  students  consisted  of  behavioral  control 
programming,  self-help  instruction  and  receptive  language  tasks. 

C.  Reasons  for  Using  Math  Skills  Sequence 


As  behavior  problems  decreased  ahi-  receptive  language  skills 
increased,  we  began  to  develop  more^dvanced  cognitive  and  language 
programs  for  the'students.    We  spe/a  great  deal  of  time  selecting 
Lth  skills^Which  we  thought  appropriate  fpr  the  students.  Initially 
we  attempted  to  teach  the  students  numeral  identification  (Slides 
e&i)      11  that  time  we  had  not  yet  delineated  a  math  skills  sequence, 
and  we  had  very  minimal  success  with  the  numeral  identification 
program.    While  developing  the  math  skill  sequence,  we  were  able 
to  delineate  the  math  skills  which  should  be  taught  prior  to  and 
currently  with  numeral  recognition.  « 

■    Through  fouVing         skill,  sequence  from  the  prerequisite 
skills,  through  set  relationships  and  subsequent  skills    we  have 
beeri  able  to  provide  appropriate  sequential  math  tasks  for  the 
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students.    Nov;,  the  students  not  only  identify  numerals  (Slide  8),. 
^  but  can  also  match  nuhierals  to  their  appropriate  quantities  (Slide  9) 
a»d  match  quantities  to  numerals  (Slide  10). 

The  skill  sequence  we  have  developed  provides  the  fle^fibility 
lijhich  is  essential  to  this  group  of  students.    For  example,  the 
students  could  ^ort  objects  into  sets  on  the  basis  of  one  dimension 
such  as  shaj^e,  but  could         master  the  higher  level  sets  skill  of 
*  makiiig  sets  'of  three  unr^ated  objects  as  the  students  in  this  slide 
are  doing  (Slide  11).    JSlie .  flexibility  of  the 'sequence  allowed  'tis 
to  move  on  from  sorting  objects  qn  the  basis  of  one  dimension  into 
sets,  to  tasks  such  as  1  to  1  correspondence  and  later  return  to  the^ 
higher  lev^l  set  skill  of  making  sets  of  three  unrelated  objects. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  this  skill  sequence  is  that 
respond  requirements  can  be  reeiiiilY^odified  according  to  students' 
verbal  abilities.    Fer  instance,  -tjw^class  of  students  usually 
respond  in  a  nonv'erbal  malnner  due-.TOVtheir  limited  expressive 
language.    However,  verbal  students  can  be  required  to  use  verbal  • 
responses. 

'II.  Prerequisites 

The  prerequisites  of  imitation,  play  skills  and^^nctional  object 
use  may  be  taught  concurrently. 


Imitation 


int^y. 


"  *         During  the  first  year  of  public  school  programming  with  these 
students  we  taught  them  simple  direction  following  skills  which 
involved  gross  and  fine  motor" imitation  (Slide  12).     Imitation  was 

^   taught  to  facilitate  spontaneous  motor  imitation  of  the  teacher  and 
other  people  in  the  students^  environment.    The  imitation  prerequisite 
of  the  skill  sequence  provides  a  method  for  instruction,  imitation 
of  a  teacher  modeled  response,  and  is  a  good  indicator  of  a  studei^t's 
level  of  cognitive  functioning. 

B.     Play  Skills 

*  ^ 
Initially,  we  also  taught  appropriate  play  skills  with  comifion 
objects  (toys)  (Slides  13  &*14).    One  reason  appropriate  play  skills 
were  taught  was  to  insure  that  students  would  be  able  to  n]anipulate  ^ 
the  objects  used  in  math  and  other  instructional  programs  in  a       .  "  ^ 
functional  and  task*  appropriate  manner.     Thus,  we  gave  speci-al 
attention  to  objects  which  we  would  eventually  use  in  teaching  math 
and  other  skills  irt  order  to  familiarize  the  students  with  their 
•use  and  to  develop  the  objects  into  appropriate  reinforcers  (Sl^e  15). 
The  success  of  an^  instructional  program  used  to  teach  a  particular 
skill  can  depend  on  the  intrinsic  reinforcement  value  of  the  1 
materials  used  to  teach  the  skill. 
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C.    Functional  Object  Use  •     '  , 

Through  bijing  taught  fiflictional  object  use  students  learn  the 
function  of  objects  and  functional  relationships  between  objects 
(Slides  16  &  17).    ICnovle^Se  of  , the  functional  use- and^  functional 
relationship  bbt;Jeen  pbjefcis  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  higher 
level  slulls.    For  pxaraple,  if  studenj^  Icnov^;  the  functional 
relationship  betx^een  objects  (e.g.,  a  paintbrush  and  a, box  of 
vjatQ^olor  paints),  they  should  more  readily  learn  1  to  1  correspon-  . 
dei^  skills  through  tasks  which  involve  the  objeats  (e.g.,  assigning 
a  paintbrush  to  each  box  of  paints  -  Slide  18). 

III.    Sets     ■  '  ■ 

The  first  math  skill  Jglineated  by  the  sequence  is  sorting 
objects  into  sets.    There  e§e  rfine  objectives  in  the  set  component 
of  the  skill  ^equence  and  v^e  will  illustrate  only  a  sampling,  of  the 
objectives.  ) 

One  of  the  initial  set's  objec-ffves  is  to  teach q students  to 
sort  tXTO  different, objects  into  separate  sets  (e.g.,  "Put  the  bears 
here,  the  blocks  here."  -  Slices  19,  20,  21).    First  students  are 
taught  to  sort  suchJ  objects  as  blocks  and  "bears  which  are  the  same 
color  and  size  along  the  dimension  of  form.    Later  students  are 
taught  to  sor^  on  the 'basis  of  different  dimensions  (e.g.,  color, 
size).  '  ^ 

One  of  the  higher"  level  set  skills  objectives  is  to  teach  • 
studfemta  to  create  sets^f  related  objects  speci^fied  by  the.  teacher 
(Slide  22);  then  to  radke  a  set  of  related,  but  unlike  objects;  and 
finally  to  make  a  set  of  unlike  and  unrelated  objects  (Slide  23). 
Joining  or  making  sets  of  objects  is  the  basis  of  addition. 

IV.  One-Many 

One-many  may  b6  taught  concurrently  with  sets  or  subsequent 
to  completion  of  the  sets  objectives. 

The  fir^t  objective  in  the  one-many  component  of  the  skill 
sequence  is  to  teach  students  to  discriminate  between  one  and  many 
objects  which  are  presented  as  separate  sets.    That  is,  students 
may  be  asked  to  indicate  which  set  has  one  or  many' objects  (Slide  -4). 
The  students  progress  to  giving  the  teacher  or  talcing  one  or  many 
•  objects  frota  a  single  set  of  objects  when  given  a  verbal  direction 
(Slides  25  &  26).'   Nonverbal  students  may  learn  and  demonstrate 
lOT0X<?ledge  of  the  concept  of  one-many  through  nonverbal  responses. 
The  adaptability  of  the  math  sequence  allows  the  teacher  to 
concurrently  have  verbal  students  learn  the  skill  of  asking  for 
one  or  many  objects.    For  instance  this  student  is  asking  for  one 
balloi^Slide  27).    Students  quickly  Ifi.ani  to  ask  for  many  when  ^ 
they  areNrequested  to  indicate  whether  fhey  want  one  or  many  cookies 
or  candies.'  In  later  components  of  the  skill  sequence  (e.g.,  1  to  1 

/'  ■        .  I 
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correspondence^  more-less,  counting)  students  learn,  to  elaborate 
upon  one-man3j  to  discriminate  between  one*  and  two  ob^'ects,  eight  and 
ten  objects,  etc.  (  o 

One-many  can  be  taught  through  a  multyrude  of  different  tasks. 
Howeverp  if  students  have  motor  problem^  it  may  be  difficult  for 
them  to  respond  correctly  when  the  task  objects  are  difficult  to 
manipulate  (Slide  28).    In  the  case  of  this  student/ with  cerebral 
palsy,  it  vjould  be  more  appropriate  to  initially  use  easily  manipulated 
objects  or  allow  a  touch  response. 

V.    1  to  1  Correspondence  '      ,  ■ 

We  \vill  delineate  the  sequence  we  use  to  teach  1  to  1 
correspondence  and  a  varfety  of  tasks  the  skill  may  be  taught  through. 
'    ^  I  '  '  . 

(Slide  29)  pennies^^dy  ^  ^  . 

(Slide  30)  play  doughN;rauffin  tins 
(Slide  31)  flannel-vertical 
(Slide  32)  flannel-horilzontal 
'  (Slide  33)  flannel-dominoe  array 
(Slide  34)  paper-pencil  task 

The  1  to  1  correspondence  skill  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  students    learning  the  concept  of  equivalence.    It  is  important 
to  teach  1  to  1  correspondence  aQross  a  great  number  of  tasks  to 
facilitate  success  in  equivalence.    We  initially  teach  1  to  1  corre- 
spondence through  ,tasks  where  students  can  easily  perceive  whei]  they 
have  not  assigned  bbjects  in  a  1  to  1  correspondence  *such  as  giving 
each  cu^  a  strati  (Slide  35).    Then  we  progress  to  teaching  students 
to  place  objects  on  top  of  one  another  (e.g.,  put  a  bear  on  each 
block  -  Slide  361  and  eventually  place  objects  next  to  each  other 
(e.g.,  put  a  bear /ne^ct  to  each  block  -  Slide  37).    Through  this  1 
to  1  correspondence  sequence  we  Jiave  not  only  ..taught  the  l^o  1 
correspondence  skill,  but  concurrently  have  taught  preposition 
concepts  (e.g.,  on,  next  to)  and  prepared  the  students  to  learn 
to  make  equivalent  sets. 

IV.    Insuring  Functional  Use  and  Performance  of  Math  Skills  Across 
People,  Settings,  Language  Cues  and  Tasks 

t>  ' 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  a  teacher  can*  make  math  skills 
functional25r useful  for  students,  we  will  illustrate  how  the  skills 
can  be  used  across  normal  classroom  activities.    The  teacher  can 
incorporate  the  use  of  math  skills  into  each  of  these  activities 
and  thtis  provide  additional  teaching  trials,  provide  a  functional 
way  for  stu3ents  to  use  the  skills,  and  insure  that  students  can 
perform  the  skills  acrbss  people,  settings,  language  cues  and  tasks. 

(Slide  38)  Opening  -  Students  can "use  1  to  1  correspondence 
to  determine  who  is  absent. 
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(Slide  39)  Reading  -The  conjunction  and  necessitates  the 
previous  skill  of  creating  a  set.    A  student »s  failure 
,  to  read  and  comprehend  "and"  could  be  due  to  lack  of 
-  '     toovledge  0^  hov^r  to  combine  objects  or  join  sets. 
•    (Slide  40)  Recess  -  Students  can  be  requested  to  take  one  or 
many  balls  out  to  recess. 
(Slides  41  &  42)  Milk  break  -  StudetftS  can  be  requested  to 

*  .    sort  cJps  and  milk  cartons  into  separate  sets. 
(SljL^es  43  &  44)  Lunch  -  Students  can  be  requested  to  create. 

•  a  set  of  a  hot  pack,  cold  pack  and  milk. 
(Slide  45)*Miasic  -  1  to  1  correspondence.    Students  can  be 

requested  to  give  a  bell  to  each  classmate. 
(Slide  46)  Art  -  Students  can  be  requested  to  bring  scissors 
and  paintbrush  to  class.    That  is,  make  a  set  of  scissors 
and  paintbrush.  j 
(Slide  47)  Academics  -  Students  can  be  requested  to  bring  a 
pencil*  and  book  to  class. 
^  • 

A  vital  component  of  an  instructional  program  is  t^  insure  that 
students  use  skills  learned  at  school    across  people,U:asks- and 
language  cues  which  fr^fequently  occur  at  home.    One  xva3Ato  insure 
studenij  performance  of  sldLlls  across  tasks  which  occur  ht  home  is 
to  suggest  home  activities  for  parents  at  conference  tinker  in, a 
progress  report. 

(SXide  4«)  Sorting  sets  -  In  father ^s  workshop  the  stude 

could  be  requested  to  sort  nails  and  screi-JS. 
(Slide  49)  One-Many  -  IVhile  setting  the  table  with  ^sis^  the 

student  could  be  requested  to  get  one  knife. 
(Slide  50)  1  to  1  Correspondence  -  While  making  cupcakes  with 

mom  the  student  could  be  requested  to  put  one  cupcake 

liner  in  each  hole  of  a  cupcake  tin. 

•  Obviousl^,  there  are  numerous  r^lQvant  instructional  situations 
at  home.    However,  as  teachers  we  can  only  suggest  a  range  of 
sample  activities,  inform  parents  of  the  skills  being  taught  and  . 
allude  to  the  multitude  of  spontaneous  home  teaching  situations. 

Math  for  Higher  Functioning  Students^ 
Barbara  Swetlik 

I,  Introduction 

A.    Description  of  Students  and  School  Setting 

I  will  describe  how  another  teacher  and  myself  have  implemented 
the  math  sequence  with  13  moderately  to  severely  handicapped  students 
from  two  classes  at  Glenn ^Stephens  School.    Most  of  the  students,  who 
range  in  age  from  .5-12,  have  been  enrolled  in  an  education  facility 
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.or  day  care  center  since  the  age  of  3.    In  general,  these  students 
are  functioning  at  a  higher  level  1^ar\  the  students  N&ncy  described- 
They  all  are  arabulatoaryp  verbally' and  raotorically  imitative,  and  have 
basic  skills  in  reading,  language,  math,  and  self-help.  However, 
like  the  students  in  Nancy ^s. class,  they  manifest  visual  and  behavioral 
problems 5  and  have  deficits  in  most  cognitive,  motor,  and  language 
areas.    In  short,  these  students  need  school  programs  offering  highly 
systematic  and  intensive  intervention  to  foster  their  skill  development 

B.    Placing  the  Students  in  the  Sequence 

In  contrast  to  Nancy students,  the  students  iii  our  classes  had 
a3j:eady  mastered  the  math  prerequisites,  (imitation  and  functional 
object  use)  viheu  we  began  using  the  math  sequence  (Slide  2).  Eval- 
uation indicated  that  they  could  make  sets  from  a  verbal  cue,  identify 
and  make  sets  of  one  and  many,  and  match  objects  in  2  sets  in  1  to  1 
correspondence.    They  could  also  count  pbjects  and  identify  numerals 
from  1  to  10.    ThuSj,  these  students  were  taught  higher  level  skills 
on  the  math  skill  sequence.    We  began  with  a  review  of  1  to  1 
correspondence  and  initial  instruction  in  equivalence. 

II.    Adopting  the  Sequence  to  Higher  Functioning  StU(jents 

A.  1  to  1  CorJrespondence 

The  students  in  our  classes  <4COuld  already  put  objects  in  1  to  1 
cprrespondence  at  tlie  start  of  the  program.    We  extended  their  1  to  \ 
1  correspondence  skills  by  teaching  them  to  label  sjets  as  having 
just  "enough,"  "not  ignough,"  or  "too  many."    If  the  sets  were  not 
equivalent^  the  students  were  asked,  "What^s  wrpng?"  and  "What  can 
you  do?"    Studen-^s  were  *then  taaght  to  indicate  how  many  items 
should  be  added  (Slides  3  &  4)  or  taken  away  (Slides  5  &  6)  so  that 
there  would  be  just  enough  object:s  in  both  sets. 

Students  were  presented  repeated  practice  tasks  (like  those 
just  shqwn  -  Slides  3  &  4),  games,  and ^functional  tasks  (Slides  7 
&  8).  '  . 

B.  Equivalence  / 

The  equivalence  program,  was  an  extension  of  the  skills  the 
students  had  acquired  in  1  to  1  correspondence.    That  is,  emphasis 
\^as  placed  on  the  word  "equals"  and  using  the  equal  sign  as 
alternative  ways' of  expressing  the  concept  of  enough  taught  in 
1  to  1  correspondence. 

In  the  equivalence  program    the  teacher  placed  a  set  in  front^ 
of  the  students  and  asked  them  to  make  a  set  equal  to  hers  anjd  place 
an  equal  Sign  between  them  (Slide  9).*   In  teaching  this  skill 
students  were, asked  to  indicate  if  the  sets  were  equal  or  not  equal 
and  \iO\^  they  could  tell. 
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students  could  solve  equivalence  problems  (Slide  10)  in  two  ways. 
First,  they  eould  mat6h  the  objects  in  each  set  in  1  to  1  corresponden 
and  indicate  that  the  sets  were  "equal"  or  /'matched"  (Slide  11). 
Second,  students  who  were  able  to  count  simply  counted  each  set  and 
said    "I  counted,  3  =  3"  (Slide  12).    VJhen  the  students  who  counted 
ifere' asked  how  they  could  tell  that  the  sets  were  equal,  they,  then 
had  to  demonstrate  that' their  answer  was  correct    by  using  1  to  1 
correspondence.    Thus,  we  built  in  a  procedure  for  students  to  check 
their  ovm  work.    In  fact,  if  students  ;«-ongly  stated  that  3  =  3  and 
both  sets  did  riot  contain  3  members,,  we  often  did  not  correct  them 
but  asked  them  how  they  'could  tell.    When  they  liried  Up  the  objects 
in  1  to  1  correspondence,  they  could  easily  see  that  they  had  made  -  ^ 
a  mistake  (Slide  13)  and  how  they  could  correct  it  (Slide  14). 
Since  v^e  all  frequently  make  mistakes,  it  is  important  to  teach 
students  procedures  for  checking  their  answers  versus  always. setting 
up  situations  where  errors  do  not  occur. 

Examples  of  functional  situations  where  the  students  used 
equivalence  skills  were  dealing  cards  so  that  everyone  had  an  equal 
number  (Slide  15)  and  having  students  divide  fhemselves  into  equal 
groups  for  relay  races  (Slide  16). 

C.  More  and  Less 

In  the  more  and  less  program,  students  were , taught  to  compare 
sets  and  uffe  1  to  1  correspondence' ttD  determine  which  set  had  more 
of' less  members  (Slide  i?).    Our  students  use  more  and  less  skills 
frequently  throughout  the  day,  especially  when  they  are  playing  . 
games  and  need  to  determine  the  winner  (Slides  18  &  19). 

D.  Rational  Counting 

Rational  counting  is  probably  the  most  commonly  found  objective 
in  any  math  curriculum.    Following  the  skill  sequence,  our  students 
were  taught  to:    1)  count  objects  and  indicate  how  many  ( Slide  20 j ; 

2)  count  out  a  number  of  objects  from  a  larger  group  (Slide  21j; 

3)  count  objects  in  crooked  and  varied  arrays  (SHde  22);  4)  count 
objects  which  appear  then  disappear  such  as  cars  going  down  the 
street  (Slide  23);  and  5)  count  objects  Without  touching  -them 
(Slide'24).    This  sequence  leads  students  toward  more  independent  ^ 
skills  and  attempts  to  include  counting  situations  they  will 
encounter,  as  adults.  ' 

We  •incorporated  many  games  in  th^  program  in  order  to  maintain 
student  interest    and  provide  repeated    practice.      Thesfe  games 
included    counting  songs  (Slide  25),  bouncing    a  ball  a 
given  number  of  times  (SHde  26),  and  county  the  dots  on  a  dice 
and  moving  a  certain  number  of  spaces  on  a  game  board  (Slide  27 j. 


We  also  set  ua  situations  through  story  problems  thaF. permitted 
repeated  practice  but  provided  variety  (Slides  28  &  29).  Rational 
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counting  skills  were  used  throughout  the  day,  as  in  cooking  (Slide  30) 
.    and  in  art  class  (Slide  31).  <  t 

III.    An  Illustration  of  How  Math  Skills  Are  Essential  Components  of 
Community  Survival  Skills:  Money 

To  demonstrate  how  many  math  skills  are  incorporated  in  community 
living  tasks  (and  in  rest  of  our  school  program),  I  \j±ll  describe  the 
money  program  we  have  used  with  our  students. 

First,  students  were  require(j  to  sort  money  from  similar  ^looking 
objects  (Slide  32)  and  then  coins  frotn  each  other  (Slide  33).  These 
are  examples  of  sorting  tasks  as  found  in  the  set  program.  Stude|fts 
then  learned  to  count  pennies  and  tell  how  much  they  were  worth  m 
cents  (Slide  34).    This  task  requires  rational  counting  skills. 

IVhen  students  could  count  pennies  accurately,  they  went  to  a 
classroom  store  (Slide  35).    They  were  taught read  price  tags 
(which  requires  numeral  recognition),  choose  an  item  to  buy,  and 
determine  if  they  had  enough  money.    They  also  learned  that  sometimes 
fhey  did  not  have  enough  money,  (e.g.,  3<t  /  10<t)  (Slide' 36).  This 
task  involves  the  skills  learned  in  equivalence  and  the  "What  is 
wr;ong?"  question  again.     (That  is,  to  solve  this  problem  the  teacher 
would  askp  "What  is  wrong?"  and  "How  many  more  pennies  do  you  need?") 
Lastly,  students  learned  to  wait  for  their  change  if  they  hadn^t 
.   spent  all  of  their  money  (Slide  37). 

As  a  result  of  applying  the  skills  learned  in  math,  these  students 
learned  to  go  to  a  simulated  store,  make  desired  purchases  or  save 
theix  money  for  a  larger  item,  and  wait  for  the  change.    We  feel  that 
the  sFllls  learned  in  the  math  program  greatly  facilitated  their 
acquisagtion  of  these  money  skills. 

Proj^yam  Assessment:    A  Model  'for  Measuring  Student  Progress 
|v  Clarence  DeSpain 

Very  recently  Hgbbs  (1975),  In  his  book,  The  Futures  of  Children, 
summarized  the  findings  of  "The  Project  on  Classification  of 
Exceptional  Children"  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Elliot  * 
.Richardson,  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Among 
the  Project *s  findings  relative  to  the  use  of  general  intelligence 
testing  wltli  children  in  schools  was  the  following:  '  . 

The  routine  use  of  intelligence  tests  ...  in  the  schools  ... 
is  (n5t)  defensible.    Optimum  individual  development,  not 
maximum  ^ganizational  effeciency^  should  be  the  goal  of 
the  schools.     Schools  should  have  resources  sufficient  to  , 
allow  everyone  to  demonstrate  his  competence  through 
performance.    There  is  little  justification  for.  relying  , 
on  a  predictor  of  performance  (an  intelligence  test,  for 


example)  wli^n  performance  itself  can  be  the  basis -of 
classification — should  classification  be,  ill  fact, 
required,     (p.  48) 

The  model  that  we  are  presenting  here  is,  in  part,  a  response 
toHobbs  admonition.    It  should' also  be  pointed  out  that  the  model 
you  are  going  to  see  is  only  one  component  of  a  broader  model  that 
encompasses "a  number  of  systems  for  evaluating  such  things  as  inter- 
ventions and  student  placements.  ,  ^ 


As  psychologist  assigned  to  the  joint  Madison  Public  School^* 
University  of  Wisconsin  MZE  (The  Madison  Alternative  for  Zero  Exc^ion) 
Projectp  I  have  been  charged  ^^Jith  the  task  of  designing  a  system  of 
evaluations  that  is:  1)  valid  for  loi^  functioning  populations^  2) 
something  other  than  traditional  testing;  and  3)  capable  of  storing 
and  retrieving  accmulated  data.    Th^  evaluation  model  presented 
here  is  the  result  of  attaching  tKe  above  criteria  to  a  math  teaching 
program.    The  model  is  designed  to  floi-j  out  of  the  program  format 
(objective  setting  within  a  skill  sequence)  with  close  attention  to 
the  style  of  teaching  required  to  make  it  operative.    The  model  i^as 
developed  "in  conuikttee''  with  teachers  presently  using  the  math 
program  and  the  Project  Research  Assistant,  Dr.  Weston  Williams. 

The  model  is  portrayed  in  Figure  1  and.  basically  consist  of 
seven  steps: 

1.  Box  A:     Prior  to  formally  assessing  st-ijidents  become  familiar 
and  comfortable  with  them.    Informall^assess  students^ 
skills  and  what  environmental  events  control  their  behavior. 
Use  information  from  this  'informal  assessment    to  determine  ^ 
optimal  assessment  conditions. 

2.  Box  B:    Assessment  Level  I  -  Assess  one  or  more  objectives 

from  the  skill  sequence  under' oplfifl^  but  controlled  conditions* 
If  students  fail  the  objective,  go  to  Box  D  (Assessment  Level 
II);  if  they  pass,  go  to  Box  H  (check  for  functional  use). 

'3.    Box  D:    Assessment  Level  II  -  If  students  could  not  perform 
the  skills  required  by  an  objective  in  Level  I  assessment, 
assess  students^  behavior  under  varied  conditions  to  determine 
under  what  conditions  (e.g.,  cues,  models,  prompts,  rein- 
forcement) they  can  perform  the  skills.    Use  information  ^ 
from  this  assessment  to  develop  an  instructional  strategy 
(Box  F). 

4.  BOX  F:    Teach  students  the  target  skills. 

5.  Box  H:    Assess  student  mastery  of  skills.^   First  verify  that 
they  can  use  the  skill  in  the  perfomance  of  functional  tasks 
which  frequently  occur  (e.g.,  setting  the  table,  dressing). 
If  they  use  the  skill  across  functional  tasks,  formally  check 
skill  performance  across  persons,  materials,  settings  and 
language  cues  (Box  I). 
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6.  Box  It.  Verify  &tudent  performance  of  skills  across  persons,^ 
'  ^  materials,  settings  and  language  cues. 

7.  BoxaJ:    Review  (reass^©s)  student^skill  performance. 

In  our  judgment  the  evaluation  model  has-  the  folloiving  attributes; 

'  Validity  -  The  model  measures  student  performance  through 
criterion  based  objectives  under  optimal  stiident  performance  ^ 

•r  (ionditions.    ,  .         ^        .  /.^j^. 

Reliability     The .model  provides  for,  confirmation,  of  student, 
performance  across  persons,  settings,  and  materials. 
General! zability  -  The  model  can  be  adopted  for  use  across  a 
wide  variety  of  instructional  programs.    .     -  ^  -n'n 

Ecological  -  The  model  insures  functional  performance  of-  skills 
across  the  total  of  the  student's  environment. 
Conserving  -  .The  model  allows  for  an  orderly  recording  of  • 
achievement  and  rate,  of  achievement  for  every  student  so  that  . 
-  '    retrieval  of  information  is  easily  achieved. 

Flexible  -  The  model  encourages  ^'11  key  figures  .in  the  student  s 
■     environment  to  be  e valuator s.  "  <   •  '        ,  j 

■'<^The  following  Narrative  attem^s  to  explain"  the  flowdhart'.  _  The 
model  is  divided  into,  two  broad  asseesment  categories-.    I)  Initial 
•  Assessment,  'which  includes  a  pre-assessment  inventory,  two-  levels  ot 
actual  assessment  and  a  teaching  strategy;  and  II)  Skill  Mastery 
Assessment,  vhich  includes  an  assessment  of  the  fupctional  use  ot  a 
skiH,  plus  assurance  that  the  skill  is  performed  across  persons, 
cues,  materials-  ^  " 

'        I.    Initial  Assessment 
A-    Determination  of  Optimal  Assessment  Conditions  . 

Our  ^irst  assumption  is  that  in  order  to  makeT  valid  assessment 
of  students'  performance  on  a  given  objective,  we  must 'provide 
'  conditions  that  will  elicit  the  students'  optimal  performance. 
Thus    it  is  important  to  become  familiar  and  comfortable  with  student 
before  you  begin  formally  evaluating  them,    fhis  will- allow  you__ to 
make  the'  evaluation  situation  pleasant  and  nonthreatening,  facalj- 
tating'a  valid  assessment  of  the  students'  skills.    With  new  students 
you  may  have  to  spend  several  days  E)laying  with  them  and  presenting 
evaluatioTi  tasks  informally.    Through  informal  assessment,  prior  to 
initial  assessment  Level  I,  attempt  to  determines 

1.  the  X)ptimal  setting  for  administering  the  assessment  (e.g., 
'perhaps  the  table  where  students  usually  perform,  tasks); 

2.  the  pers.orf  whom  is  mpst  likely  to  elicit  optimal 
■.        •    performance  from  the  students ; 

3.  materials  familiar  to  the  students  which  should  potentially 
■   '  insure  optimal  performance; 

^  "        ,.,  301  .  • 
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4.  potential  reinforcers  \Aich  have  in  the, past  elicited  good, 
performance ;  '  ~ 

5.  language  cues  to  vijhich  tte.  students  have  demonstrated  they 
f  can  coarrectly  respond;  ^   '  7 

6.  a  "style  of  task  presentation  (e^g.,  the  natural  style  of  . 
the  person,  f«r  i^hora  the  students  work  well)  that  ilicits  ' 

'       optimal  performance  from  the  students. 

Assessment;.    Level  I  \^^^_^ 

*  Once  the  .potentially  optimal  conditions  hdve  been  delineated 
an  assdssm^nt  of  one  (or  more}  selected  objectives  is  administered 
under  controlled  conditions  mt  conditions  which  should  elicit  optimal 
performance.  ^  i 

fl  "  .  '  g      "  . 

C.    First  'Deci^on  Point  (C^  or  C2). 


C]^  t-  If  the  student  performs  the  objective  (s)  at  a  pre  determined 
acceptable  criterion,  the  decision  (Ci)  is  to.  move  to  .an  assessment  of^ 
skill  mastery  (H,  I,  J)  but  at  ai  later  date,. 

•  C2  -  If  the  student  does  not  perform  at  the  accepf^i^able  criterion 
in  Level  I,  the  dec^ision  XC2)  is       move  immediately  fp  Level  II  qf 
assd^sment  (D).  ii  V 

D.    Assessment;    Level  II  t 


If  students  cotild,  not  perform,  skills  in  Level  I  assessment. 
Level  II'*  requires  the  evaluator  to  assess  students*  performance  under 
varied  conditions  (e.g.,  varied  cues,  re  in  forcers  4  models,  V>rimes,  • 
materials,  tasks)  in  an  attempt  to  determine  under  what  congLitidns 
the  student  can  correctly  perform  a  skill.    The  students'  performance 
in  various  conditions  should  be  carefully  recorded.      ^  ^  ^ 

E.    Second  Decision  Point  (E]^,  £2,  or.Eg)     .      ^  , 

E-jy— 3^  Level  xll  assessment  indicates  the  students  can  correctly 
perform  a  skill  across  varied  conditions,  skill  raastea:y  may  be  assessed 
(H,  I,  J). 


E2  -  If  students  can  at  least  partially  perform  the  skills 
required  under  varied  conditions,  the  varied  conditions  which  produced 
correct  performance  are  incorporated  into  a  te^hing  strategy  (F)  for 
the  students. 

Eg  -  If  it  is  found  that  students  cannot  pe;rform  the  skills 
^required  by^the  objective  under  any  of  the  varied  conditions,  the  > 
decision  (E3)  is  to  set  the  objective  aside  until  there  is^  evidence 
that  students  can  learn  the  skills  required  by. the  objective. 


F.  'Teaching  Strategy         '  - 

l^oeyer  is  charged  \^ith  designing"  students'  programs  will  use  • 
the  data  from  the  Level  II  .assessment  to  design  and  implement  an 
appropriate-  instructional  program. 

G.  Third  Decision  Point  (G) 

— ^— ^ —  ^ 

men  students  demonstrate  that  they  have  learned  the "skills 
required  by  the  objective  through  an  instructional  program  skill 
mastery  (H,  I,  J)  is  assessed.  p 

Hi    Skill  Mastery  Assessment  ,  ^' 

Subsequent  to  instruction  on  an  objective  (F)  or  acceptable 
performance ^ in  Level  I  assessment  (B)  students'  skill  mastery  is  .  . 
assessed  (H,  I,  J).  '  '  • 

A  skill  may  be  considered  mastered  only,  aftei^students 'can 
functionally  Hisfe  the  skUl^and  perform  the  skill  a6^oss  people, 
settings,  language  cues,  tasks  and  materials  which  frequently  qc^ur. 

^t  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  skill 
mastery  and  generalization.    Generalization  may  be  said  to  have 
occurred  when  after  students  have  been  taught  to  perform  a  skill  ■ 
across'a  limited  number  of  people,  settings,  language  cues,  and 

^  tasks  without  further  instruction  they  perform  the  skill  across 
additional  settings,  people,  tasks  and  language  cues. 

Skill  mastery  may  be  but  does' not  have  to.be  the  same  as  skill  . 
generalization.  .  Obviously,  if  after  instruction  across  a  limited, 
«nuraber  oT settings,  people,  functional  tasks  and  language  cues 
sttidents  demonstrate  skill  mastdry  (generalize  the  use  of  gkills 
across  additional  tasks)  they  wiU  move  rapid|5J,  through  the  skill 
Sequence.  "However,  the  possibility  exists  that  some  students  will 
nqt  generalize  the  use  of  a -skill  and  may  have  to  be  taught  to 
perform  the  skill  across  all  the  designated  settings,  people,  • 
functional  tasks  and  language  cues  before  they  demonstrate  skiU 
mastery.  •        .  , 

An  essential  component  of  facilitating  skill  mastery  should _ 
be  the  involvement  "of  the  students'  parents  or  guardians.    T|iat  is, 
through  parent  conferences  parents  should  help  the  teacher  determine 

•   the  sMlls  their  children^re  being  taught.    In  addition,  parents- 
should  be  ta«ght  how  to  r^uest  and  teach  their  children  to  uSe  the 
skills  on  functional  tasks  at  home.    For  instance,  if  students  are 
learning  one-to-one  correspondence,  the  children's  parents  can  be 
requesting  them  to  set  the  table  at  home.    To  facilitate  the 

'  parents'  learning  how  to  teach  and  require  their  cMldren  to  use 
Skills  at  home  ,  periodic  workshops  can  be  he,ld  whfere  parents  and 
teachers  go  over  the  curriculum  and  procedures  for  adapting  it 

^  to  functional  homij-livifig  tasks.  ,      .  . 
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H.  .Functioual  Use  ,  ^ 

The  most  critical  feature'  of  the  model  is  (H)  the  a&seSsraent 
of  students ^ functional  use'of  a  skill.    The  teacher  with  assistance 
from  students'  parents  or  guardians  should  report  what  functional  - 
tasks  students  perform  a  sMll  across.    The  report  should  incjicate  ' 
what  cues  the , performance  of  tasks  (e.g.,  the  t^sk  itself,  verbal 
language  cues)  what  the  tasks  are  and  tKe  date.     That  is^  both 
parents  and  teachers^'^^qhould  have  a  similar  data  sheet  and  when 
they  observe  styctents  imfependetitly  perform  a  s}<ill  ori  a  function 
task  they  should  record  the  cue,  task  and  setting  and  date.  The 
following  recording  format  appears  to  be  appropriate. 


Task  Setting 


Less  " 

tasks 

CUGS  ^ 

dates 

 ~  

More 

tasks* 

cues 

dates 

Equivalence 

tasks 

cues 

dates 

1 

1-to-l  Cor- 
respondence 

tasks  , 

cues 

dates 

Ope-Many 

tasks 

cues, 

dates 

Sorting 

tasks 

cues 

dates 

m 

If  the  data  indicates  that  over  time  a  student  performs  a  skill 
across  functional  tasks;  people,  settings  and  language  cues,  then 
a  formal  test  of  skill  mastery  across  these  dimelisions  should  be 
implemented  (I).  • 

I.  > Confirmation  o^  Skill  Performance  Across  People.  Settings, 
Materials  and  Language  Cues 

♦     ■     ,  »   ^  '  ' 

Students  are  required  to  ^lemonstrate  that' they  can  perform  a  - 
skill  across  a  variety  of  selected  persons,  ma'terials,  settings  .and 
language  cu^s.    Skill  mastery  is  confirmed  when  several  persons  have 
verified  that  the  Student  can  perform  a  skill  across  functional  tasks 
and  across  persons,  materials,  language  cues,  and  settings/^ 
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J.    Review  Points  .  . 

-  Students'  mastery  of  skills  should  be  periodically  assessed 
reassessed  .and  reported.    The  assessment    reassessment  and  reporting 
of  slcill  mastery  should  coincide. with : •  a)  parent  conferenqes, 
b)  quarter  and/or  semester  periods,  and  c)- the  students '^mastery  of 
selected  t^ritical  curriculum  objectives.    V/hen  any  one  of  the  events, 
a   b    c  occurs  teachers  should  use  their  data  on  students  skxll 
acquisition  and  if  appropriate  student  performance  on  a  formal 
evaluation  of  skill 'mastery  tq  list  at  least- 


1'  ■  For  what  people  a  student  performs  the  #ill; 
-    2.    ]x  V7hat  settings,  a  Student  performs  the \skill; 

3.  Across  what  materials  a  student  xvill  peitform  the  skill, 

4.  In  response  to  what  language  cues  a  studfent  will  pertorm 
^  "the*  skill;  *  \ 

5.  -Across  what  functional  tasks  a  student  haW  demonstrated 

$hat  he/she  can  perform  the  skill.      .  \ 

Student  performance  data  may  be  summarized  on  W  student 
evaluation  sheet  (report  card)  of  the  following  forta. 


Instruct. 

s 

Skill: 

to  red 

Cues  ' 

^  Tasks 

in  Prog, 

Cues 

Tasks 

Less 

X 

"Take ' 

Pennies 

more" 

Food  at" 

"Give  me 

snack 

more" 

Ltc , 

Etc. 

X 

"Find  equal 

• 

Pemiics  at 

alencis 

sets" 

the  store 

"Are  they 

Candy  a1: 

equal" 

home 

"Make  them 

Teams  at 

/ 

equal" 

recess 

f 

Etc,  ' 

Etc,  ' 

1-to-l 

X 

"Are  there 

Setting 

Cor re- 

enough" 

table  at 

sppn- 

"Are  there 

home 

/ 

dqncis 

too  many" 

Passing  out 

(  ' 

"Givl'  each 

food . at 

a  " 

lunch 

"Put  a 

Choosing 

■  on,  each 

tearas  at  . 

"T 

recess 

"Put  a  * 

Etc,  ^ 

% 

next  to 

each       "  ^ 

V 

Etc, 

Comments: 

■     *  . 
Suggested  Home  'Activities:  \ 


This  information  can  then  be  used  for  at  least  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Reportiri^  to  parents  and  the  school  system  a  student  ^s^ 
jSrogress,    ^      ^  « 

2.  Assessing  a  student  ^s  rate  of  progress.    That  is^  how 
fast,  a  sjtudent  is  progressing  through  the  skill  sequence, 

3.  Evaluating  the  skiU.  sequence,    ITiat,  is,  if  data  from 
many  students  indicates  that  most  students  are  reguix^ing 
an  unusual  amount  of  instruction  to  master  a  skill,  it 
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my  be  that  the  slalX  sequence  fails  to  delineate  ^ 
appropriate  prerequisites  of  instructional  procedures 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  that  skill*  ^ 
4.    Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  a.  teacher »s  program* 
If  a  teacher  is  moving  his/her -students  thrc|ugh  skills 
,  at  an  unusually  rapid  pace,  the  teacher  may  request 
'  that  iiisAier  instructional  program  be  closely  evaluated 
*  *  tg  determine  why  it  is  usually  effective  so  that  others 

\       my  emulate  it.    CoDversely,  if  a  data  indicates  that 
•   '        students  are  mastering  fei^  or  no  skills,  a  teacher  may 
request  that  a  teacher  \^ho  is  experiencing  more  success 
help  him/her  restructure  his/her  program  or  request  that 
a  curriculum  specialist  evaluate  the  program. 

Evidence  of  Generalization 

CoTjcurrent  to  and  folloi^ing  instruction  of  a  skill  (F)  persons 
in  the  students^  environment  should  be  aware  of  the -instructional 
objectives  and  :c:ecord  (anecdetally)  any  evidence  of  generalization 
of  the  skill  being  taught. 


Importance  of  the  Time  Line 

There  is  an  emphasis  on  recording  rate  of  student  progress 
through  critical  obje&tives.    ITiis  provides  information  on  student 
learning  rates.    Student  learning  rates  are  critical  in  tjiat  they 
can  be  used  to  malce  statements  (predictions)  concerning  a  student  s 
learning  potential  (rates).    Information  on  what  skills  students 
can  perform  and  student  acquisition  rates  can  be  used  in  the  stead 
of  traditional  testing  (e.g.,  IQ, "  achievement  tests).    We  believe 
this  information  v\dll  be  more  valid  and  viable  then  information 
gleaned  through  traditional  evaluation. 

Conservation  of  Accumulated  Data 

Finally,  the  model  lends  itself  to  the  conserving  (storing  and 
retrieving)  of  critical  data  and  potentially  provides  useful  data 
to  all  \<iho  have  use  for  it  (parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
•psychologists).    The  chart  portrayed  below  is  for  use  with  the 
evaluation  model  presented.    It  is  included  with  the  caution  that 
neither  it  nor  the  model  has  been  given  longitudinal  testiiag  xn  the 
classroom. 


^  Reference 

Nobbs,  Nicholas X^r^ures  of  children:    Categories,  labels,  and 
their  co^guences.    N.Y.:    Jassey-Bass  Publishers,  1975. 
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Abstract:    This  paper  attempts  to  "delineate  the  components  of  a 
functional  math  skill  sequence  (i.e.,  math  skills  with  utility 
across  environments)  from  zero  skills  through  rudimentary  addition.  ^ 
A  skill  sequence  is  not  a  statement  of  how  a  skill  is  to  be  taught 
or  assessed  but  is- rather  a  prerequisite  to  the  delineation  of 
specific  instructional  and  measurement  procedures.    Strategies  for 
adapting  the  skill  sequence  to  individual  students  through: 
a)  adapting  instructional  procedures;  b)  adapting  tasks  and  material.: 
and'c)  adapting  response  requirements'  (e.g.,  verbal  vs.  nonverbal 
responses)  are  delineated.    Evaluation  procedures  and  skill  mastery 
criteria  that  may  be  jDiaployed  in  conjunction  with  the  sequence  are 
articulated.    It  is  emphasized  that  sk^Hs  ^hmildrbe  Laught-through 
tasks  which  should  facilitate  the  acquisition,  functional  use, 
Nnaintenance  and  performance  of  skills  -across  environmental  con- 
figurations.    Sample  tasks  which  potentially  fulfill  these  criteria 
are  xLeliJjeated  for  each  skill  in  the  sequence.    It  is  emphasized 
that  the  sequence  presented  here  should  not  be  viemd  as  a  recipe 
but  as  a  skill  sequence  with  suggestejKinstructional  :procedur^s^^ 
tasks  and  materials,  evaluation  procr^dures  and  response  require- 
ments that  teachers  may  use  to  supplement  tl>eir  daily  planning. 
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'  I.    Introductory-  Statement:    Purpose  of  the 
-  Sequence  and  Hov;  to  Use  It 

Educational  objectives'  for  seveal'ely  handicapped  students  should 
encompass  "skills  which  will  enhance  pieir  ability  to  effectively 
interact  vjith  obo'ects,  event§.-^nd  people  across  environments . 
'Teaching  students  to  functionally  use  skil^  r^Llated  to  the  concepts 
of  sets,  one-many,  one-to-one  corre'spondence,  equivalence,  more  and, 
less,  counting,  addition,  subtraction,,'  money,  time-telling  and  ' 
calendar  should  enhance  students'  abilities  to  effeeti|*ely  interact 
with  their,  environment.    This  paper  vjill  attempt  to  coairaiinicate  the 
current  thinking  of  several  classroom  teachers  of  ^fverely  handicapped 
students .regarding  the  components  of  a  functional  math  skill  sequence 
(i.e.-,  math  sidlls  V7ith  utility  across  environments)  from"  zero  skills 
through  rudimentaa^  addition.      ^  ' 

The  sequence  delineated  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  recipe  or  a 
prescription,  but  rather  as  an  illustration.    This  sequence  is  dynamic; 
that  is,  it  is  in  a  continuous  process  of  refinement  and  revision 
based  upon  the  students'  performance  vjithin  it.    Thus,  what  is  • 
depi^ited  here  is  a 'selected  snapshot  of  a  continu'ously  developing 
sequence.    In  short, -a  math  skills  sequence  with  a  sampling  of  ^  • 
activities  teachers  may  use  to  supplement  their  daily  planning  is 
delineate^  '  •  ^ 

At  least  threp.  factoij&^neqessitate  thia  developmept  and  •deiineati 
of  empiricaliy  verified/math  skiU  sequences  or  curricula  for  severely 
•handicapped  individual^.    One,  sequential  programming  of  mathematical 
skills  provides  teachers  with  basic  notions  of  what  math- skills  to 
teach  and  when  to  teach  them.    That  is,  a  skill  sequence  delineates, 
starting  points',  terminal  objectives,  and  enhances  the  possibility 
that  essential  component  skills  will  not  be  neglected.    Tt-jo,  poten-  . 
tially  there  are  many  math  skill  sequences  which  may  b^  used  in  the 
instruction  of  severely  handicapped  students.    However,  it  is. 
advantageous  for  students  to  progress  through  one  flexible  sequence 
rather  t]hen  eoraponents  of  several  potentially  incompatable, sequences. 
Developmental  skill  sequences  should  minimize  the  potentially 
deleterious  effects  of  changes  in  teachers  gnd  administrators  on 
the  long  teinii  programming  of  severely  handicapped  students.    Th^ee,  ^ 
most  existing  math  sld.ll  curricula  are  not  directly  applicable  to   ^  , 
severely  htodicapped  students.    They  are  not  applicable  for  at  least  ' 
four  reasons:    1)  they  do  not  ^llow  f<jr°  sufficient  practice  or  • 
instruction  of  siUlls;  2)  they  are  locked  into  instructional  . 
procedures  (e.g.,  large  group  instruction,  jrorksljeets)  yjhich  are 
often.not  appropriate  for  individual  severely 'handicapped  students; 
3^  they  teac^h  the  skills  through  relativelylVbrifunctional  tasks  , 
and  thus  the  skills  taught  are  often  honfunctio'iia'l  for.-severely 
handicapped  students  Ce.g,,'they  may  teach  one-to-one  correspond^ence 
by  requiring  the  students  to  match  circles  to  squares  x^hil©  a  more 
functional  task  might  require,  students  to  .match  strat'js  to  cups); 
4)  they  require  that  the  students  process  relatively  high  level 
receptive  and  expressive  language  repertoires. 
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^    The  applicability  of  maiiy  of  the  components  of  the,  skill  sequence 
articulated  belov;  has  been  empirically  verified  for  severely  handi-. 
capped  students.    However ^  at  this  point  no  severely  handicapped  ,  * 
student  has  progressed  through  the  entire  sequence  of  skills.  Thus, 
although  the  efficacy  of  individual  pomponents  has  been  ^piricall;/ 
verified,  the  entire  sequisnce  has  not.       ^  .  ^ 

II.    Sequence  Rationale   ^  ^  i 

^   — ^TT^  ,     .  - 

the  underlying  rationale  .for  the  sequence  evolved  from  the 
notion  that  there  are  basic  concepts  and  operations  which  may  be 
utilized  in  the  solution  of  most  math" problems.    In  the  sequence 
articulated  here  the  fundamenjral  concepts  encompass  sets^  •ecus^t^ing^ 
and  equivalence.  •  ,        '  ^ 

The  first  step  in  the  sequence  (See  the  Scope  emd  Sequence 
Chart)  involves  teaching  students  to  sort  objects  ih^osets  (i.e., 
place  oTajects  that  vary  along  at  least  one  dimension  into  separate 

OOA   ^    A      O  •  ,  ,  : 

units  of  space  (e.g.,AOA   "^AA   OO        Next,  students  are.  ' 
taught  to  match  T:he  members  c^f^  sets  in  one-l;o-one  correspondence 

(e.g.,   O^O     A      V  0°o1a  '  O     a  tto  students  . 

O         A  O  A  O   O  A 

demonstrate  that  they  can  u?e  the  operation  of  one-to-oi^e  correspondence 
to  match  seta  on  the  basis  of  quantity,  they  are  taught  equivalence. 
That  is,^ttidents  are  taught  to  utilize,  the  operation  of  one-to-one  . 
correspc^'deii^^  to  determine  if  sets  are  equivalent  and  to  separate 

-  equivalent  Sets  by  an  equals  sign  (e.g.,  q=]  Q-j       rpj-ffj  -=>  [T]  Q  IXl'^ 

Subsequent  to  equivalence  the  students  are  taught  addition. 
Addition  as  conceptualized  in  this  program  involves  the  student 
joining  two  sets  of  objects  to  form  a  new  set  (e.g.,  a  set  of  circles 
and/plus^a  set  of  triangles  is/equals  a  se"^^  circles  and  triangles 
or  00+^^  =O.OAA).    Addition. also  entails  the  students  using, the  > 
operation  of 'one-to-one  correspondence  .=and/or  rational  counting  to 
de„termine  if  the  sets  on  both  sides  of  the,  equals  sign  contain  the 
same  qudnti,ty  ( e. g . ,  OO  +  A Aj=  OpA A) . 


;     Concurrent^to  teaching  the  concepts  of  sets,  onerto-on?  ■  ,  ^ 

correspondence ,"'e^ivalence  arid  rudimentary  additidn,  the  Concepts.  " 
of  one-many  and  more/lpss  afe  taught.    It  may  be  helpful  to  translate 
,    the  rationale  4nto  more  concrete  examples -from' the  math  skill  sel^uence. 


^The  lin^s  indicate  the  student's  performance  of  the  one-to-one 
corr^apopdence  operation.       -  -    0  „ 
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In  the  folkowing  paragraphs  we  will  briefly  describe  selected  ^ 
componehti  of  the  sMll  sequence  and  how  they  relate  to  each  other. 

Set's;    The  sets  component  of  the  skill  sequence  teaches  students 
to  sort  ©bjeets  along  specified  dimensions  (e.g.,  form,  color, "size). 
Concurrent  with  learning  to  sort  obaeeLa  along  selected  dimensions 
students  learn  the 'names  of  the  object  dimensions  fe.g.,  object 
names,  "colorj  size).    Objective's  of  the  sets  component  teaches  students 
to  join  sets  of  objects  to  malce  a  new  set  (e.g.,  make  a  set  of  blocks 
and /plus  bears).    Joining  sets  is  the  basis  of  addition. 

One-Many;    In  the  one-many  component  of  the  skfll  sequence 
students  are  taught  to  discriminate  beti^/een  one  and  many  objects. 
In  later  components  (one-to-oiie  correspondaice,  more/lesS,  counting) 
this,  skill  .is  elaborated  to  teach  students  to  discriminate  between  . 
one  and  two  objects,,  eight  and  ten  objects,  etc. 

One-to-One  Correspondence:    In  the  one-to-one  correspondence 
corapanent  students  are  taught  to  align  the  Members  of  two  sets  in  , 
one-to-orie  correspondence.    The  students  learn  to  salve  three  basic 
problems  through  aHgning  members  of  seta  in  one-to-one  correspondence: 
1-)  equivalence  -  the  sets  to  be  aligned  in  <we-to-one  correspondence 
have  the  same  number  of  members;'  2)  additiqn  -  the  sets  to  be  aligned 
in  one-to-one  correspondence  are  not  equivalent  (  :  F  : )  and  the 
students  learn  to  determine  and  indicate  there  are  ""not  enough"  . 
members  of  one  Set  and  they  have  to  add/plus  more  objects  to.  one 
set  to  make' the  sets  equal.    For  instance,  although  students  do 
not  know  the  concept  of  2  or  4  they  learn  to  use  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence to  add    2   more  objects  to  the  set  of  2  to  make 
equivalent  to  , the  set  of  4.    This  problem  is  a  concrete  form  of  the 
.more  abstract  problem  2  +  „  =  4.  In  later  components  of/ the  skill 
'sequence  students         learn  the  concepts  of  2,  4,  etc.,  that  2  is 
less  than  4  and  to  s^lve  problems  present^  in  the  abstract  form 
of  2  +       =  4;  3)  subtraction  -  the  sets  to  be  aligned  in  one-to-one 
correspondence  are  not  equivalent  and • the  students  learn  to  use 
one-to-one  correspondence -to  d^termine.and  indicate  that  one  set 
has  "too  many"  objects  and  tWey  have  to  "take  away"/"subtgpct"^  ^ 
members  from  one  set-to  make  the  sets  equal.'   For  example,  although 
students  do  not  know  the  concept  of  3  or  2  they  learn  to  use  one- 
to-one  correspondence  to  take  one  member  away  from  the  set  of  3 
objects  to  make  the  sets  equal.    This  is  a  concrete  rorm  of  the 
more  abstract  problem  3.  -      =  2. 

Equivalence:    Equivalence  is  an  extension  of  one-to-one. 
.  correspondence.    In  the  equivalence  component v of  the^skills  sequence 
students- learn  the  terms  "equal,"  "not  equal"  and  the  equals  sig^ - 
"="  which  correspond  to  the  terras  "enough"  and  "not 'enough"  they 
learned  through-  one-to-one  'correspondence.  Equivaience^prohlfsns 
.  may  be  solved  by  two  methods:    1)  counting  the  objects  in  two  sets 
and  indicating- that  3'  equalS  3;  and  2)  aligning  the  raerabers  of 
each  Iset  in  one-to-one  correspondence  to  determine  set  equivalence. 
Students  who  i^se  the  first  method  are  taught  a  .self-regulation 
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procedure" for  detecting  and  correcting  their  ovm  errors.    Th&t  is, 
if  a  student  incorrectly  qr  correctly  indicates  that  3  equals  3, 
the  teacher  asks,  "How  can  you  ^'tell?"    Then  the  student  aligns  the 
members  of  the  sets  in  one-to-one  correspondence  to  check  and  if  neces- 
sary correct  the  answer.    Throughout  the  remaining  components  of  skill 
sequence  similar  self -regulation  procedures  are  delineated  to  teach 
students  to  detect  and  correct  their  own  mistakes. 


More  and  Less;    In  the  more  and  less  coinponent  of  the  skill 
sequence  students  learn  to  use  one-to-one  correspondence  to  dete^rmine 
vjhich  sets  have  more  or  less  members.    At  this  point  in  the  sequence 
'  students  have  not  learned  thalt  4  is  more  than  3  or  8  is  less,  than  10, 
etc.    Tlius,  they  determine  mcxre  and  less  by  aligning  members  of  *^ets 
in  one-to-one  "^correspondence  land  designating  the  set  with  at  least 
one  member  left  over  as  the  set  with  more.    Conservation  of  number 
/  i©  introduced  in  the  more  arid  less  component  of  the  skiU.  sequence.' 

That 'is,  students  , are  taught  to  determine  the  equivalence  of  sets 
^        even  when  the  sets  are  not  aligned  in  one-to-one  correspondence 

.(e.g.,  or   J!,  or  )  or  the'-arrangement  bf  the  members  of 

one  set  is  significantly  changed  after  equivalence  has  been 

determined  (e»g-,  .  .  )•    Subsequent  to  more  and  less,  in 

the  ordering  nymerals  and  ordering  quantities  components* of* the  skill 
sequence,  students  learn  that  2  is  less  than  4  and  8  is  more  than 
7,  etc.  and  then  they  no  longer  have  to  rely  solely  on  one-to-one 
correspondence  to  determine  which  set  is  more  or  les&. 

\  Counting  Forward;    As  delineated  above  addition  problems  can  be 

solved  through  one-to-one  correspondence.    Addition  problems  may  also 
be  solved  through  counting  the  number  of  additional  objects  needed 
to  make  2  sets  equal  (  :  -h  _  =  •  ).    in  the  counting  forward  com- 
ponent of  the"  skill  sequence  students  learn  to  rationally  count 
(count  objects),  rote  count  (count  without  object  referents),  count 

-  from  a  number  to  a  numbe>*  ('S-g.^  count  from  3*  to  9),  rnatc^h  a  numeral  , 

,  3 


to  a  quantity  (e.g.,  y  [U  tlj)?  match  a  quantity  to  a  numeral  / 

(e.g.,  '2    "^3  ),  orde^c  numerals  (e.g.,  2  ^  4  6  5  1      1  2  3  4  5  6  ),  ^ 
order  (Quantities  (e.g.  ,inil3EE3      C31E3GI3  ),  which  numbers  are 
more  ^nd  less  then  other  numbers  and  which  numbers  come  bafore  and 
after  other  numbers. 


Addition;    In  the  addition  component  of  the  skill  sequence 
students  learn 'to  join  2  sets  of  objects  to  make  a  third  set  of 
objects  With  more  members  then  either  of  the  2  6ets  joined.  Joining 
sets  was  also  taught  in  Objective.     of  the  sets  component  of  the 
skills  sequence.    As  delineated  above  cbncrete  addition  is  taught* 
in  the  one-to-one  correspondence  component.    The  addition  xjomponent 
of  tlhe  sequence  elaborates  on  the  skills  taught  in  Objective  8  of 
P  sets  and  one'-to-*one  correspondence  tbrough  feacliing  students  to  use 
the  skills  of  rational*  counting,  rote  counting,  matching  numerals  , 
to  quantities,  matching  quantities  to  numerals,  more,  less, 
equivalence,  and  ordering  numerals  to  more  efficiently  solve  ^ 
O  addition  problems. 


in.    Scope  and  Sequence 
'  '      c  '    .  ■ 

"  listed  below  are  the  major  components  of  the  math  sl^ills  sequenc 
and  their  prerequisites.  The  chart  v^hich  follows  the  listing  of  each 
iaaaor  component  and  its  prerequisite  is  a  depiction  of  this  listing 
(the  program  scope  and  sequence)  in  a  chart  format.  ^ 

A.    Prerequisites  •  \ 

'  1.  .Imitation 
2.    Fmictional  Object  Use. 

B*  Sets 

a*   Motor  imitation       •  ♦  , 

' '  "  ■-  ' 

C.    One>-Many  .  ■ 

a.    SortiTig  objects  which  differ  along  at  least  one  dimension 
(B.  Sets,  Objective  2> 
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D>    One-to-One  Correspondence 

'  •      a.    Sortiaag  objects  \?hich  differ  along,  at  least  one  dimension 
(B.^  Sets,  Objective  2) 

E-^  Equivaleime — ^  .         .  •  ,x 

a.  mscriminating  one  froiff^any  (C.  One-Many,  Oboectxve  l;  ^ 
'    b*    llranging  objects  in  a  configuration  vMch  manifests 

one-to-one  correspondence^ (D.  One-to-One  Goijrespondence, 
Objective  1)' 

F.    More  and  Less  s  ,  .  * 

1.    More  c    ■  -V 

.  A,    Discriminalfing  one  from  many  (C.  One-Many,  Objective  1) 

b.  Arranging  objects  in  a  configurarion  which  manifests 
one-to-one  coi;respondence  (D.  Gne-to-One  a>rrespondence. 

Objective  1)  • 

c.  Rational  count  to  ten' (G.  Counting,  X.  Rational, 

Objective  3)  '     .  i  r,s 

(J.    piscr,irainate  equivalence  (E.  Equivalence,  Objective  ^) 
o  ^  Xiess 

a#    Discriminate  more  (F,  More  and  Less,  1.  More) 

'3/   More/Less  ^         ,  v. 

a*    Discriminate  more  and  less  (F.  More  and  Less,  1.  More 
—  -         and  2-  Less)  '  .  ^ 

4»    Conse3n?ation  of  Number  "  * 

a.    Discriminate  more  from  less  (F.  More  and  Les§,  3t  More/ 

Less)  * 


G.    Counting  Fon^ard 
!•  Rational 

a*    Verbal  imitation  and/or  signing  . 

b.    Sorting  objects  ^^?hich  vary  along  at  least  one  dimension 
(B-  Sets,  Objective  2) 
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3, 


4. 


5.^ 


6.^ 


Rote  ^  -  '  ^  ^ 

a»  Rational  count  to  ten  {G.  Counting,  1*  Ratit)nal,  Objective  3) 
'  Numeral  Recognition 

ja.  Rat^^nal  count  to  ten  (G.  Counting,  1.  Rational,  Objective  3) 
Matching^^^umerals  to  Qaantities 

a.  .Ration^lNc^"^*  to  ten  (G.  Counting 1.  Rational,  Objective  3) 
b*    Discriminate  numerals ; one  through  ten  (G.  Counting, 

3;  Nur^ral  Recognition,  Objective  1) 
Matching  (Quantities  to  Numeral^  j 

a.  Rational  count  to  ten"*  (G.  Countiiag,  1\ 

b.  Discriminate  numerals  one  through  ten 
3»  Numeral  Recognition,  Objective  1) 

Oxtering  Numerals  '  * 

a.    Rational  count  to  ten  (G, 


7. 


urttingj 


Counting,  1.  Rational, 


b. 
c. 


Rote  count  to  ten  (G.  .Counting,  2.  Rote Objective \2) 


Objective  3) 


jbjective  3)' 


Discriminate  -^riumera Is  one  through  ten  (G.  Counting, 
3.  Nunferal  Recognition,  Objective  1) 
Orf?ering  Quantities 

a#    JDiscriminate  more  from  less  (F.  More  and  Less) 
b.    Ordqr  numerals  from  one  to  ten  (6^  Counting,^  6f  Ordering 
Numerals)  ^        ^  .... 


Addition  ,   .    -  

.  ^    1.    Addition  With  Objecrs  (  LlI+  til  =  t3  ) 

a.  Join  sets  of  unlike  objects  (B.  Sets,  Objective. 8)  • 

b.  Rational  count  to  ten  (G.  Counting,  1,  Rational,  Objective  3) 

c.  Equivalence  (E.  Equivalence, , Objective  2) 
.  '2.    Nunlerals  and  Objects  (  |T]  +  ) 

V  .  1        2  ;  3 

*a.    Disji^irainate  numerals  one  through  ten  (G.  Counting, 

3.  Numeral  Recognition,  Objective  1) 

b.  Match  numea^als  .one  through  ten  to  a  quantity^  (G.  Connl-ing, 

4.  Matching  Numerals  to  Quantities,  Objective  1) 

c.  Match  quantities  one  to  ten  to  a  numeral  (G.  Counting, 

5.  Matching  Numerals  to  Quantities,  Objective  1)^ 

.  d.    Join  sets  of  Objects  and  tell  hox^  many  (H.  Addition, 
1.  Objects) 
Numerals  and  Lines  (  IVl  +  =:  t77/I  ) 


3. 


Lines  iU}-UB-Wl 
1  2 


-a.    Ability  to  drax^  lines 
.  b.    Add  objects  using  numeral^  to  denote  the  number  (H.'*^ 
Addition,  2.  Numerals  and  Objects,  Objective  1) 
\    4/  Numerals  (l.+    2'=  3) 

^  I        II     III  ^ 

a.    Add  using  numerals  and  lines  to^ denote  number  (H.^  Addition, 

3.  Numerals  and  Lines,  Objective  1)  .  . ^ 

/     6.    Fingers  .("2  +  2'=  1_  and  2  + _  =  4) 

^       a.  -  Rote  coxint  from  a  number  to  a  number  from  one  t6  ten 

(G.  Counting,  2.  Rote,  Obo'ective  3) 
,  6.    Facts  *      ~  -  . 
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a.  °Rote  count  from  a  number  to  a  number  from  one  to  ten 

(G.  Counting,  2.  Rote,  Objective  3) 

b.  Add  using  numerals^afsd  lines  (H.  Addition,  4.  Numerals, 
Objective  1)  And /or  Add  using  fingers  (H.  Addition j    •  • 
5.  Fingers,  Objective  1)  ^\ 

Stoi-y  Problems  ,  , 

1.    One-to-One  Correspondence' 

a.  Motor  imitation  - 

b.  Sorting  objects  vjViich  differ  along       least  one  dimension 
(B.  Sets,  Objective  2)  • 

c.  "  Rational  count  to  five  (G.  Counting,^.  Rational, 

Objective  2) 
2     X  +  Y  ^  ■' 

a.    Add  using  numerals  and  "lines  (H.  Addition,  4.  Numerals, 
Objective  1)  and/or  Add  using  fingers  ,(H.  Addition,  , 
5.  Fingers,  Objective  2)' 

a.    Add  using  fingers  (H.  'Addition,  5.  Fingers,  Objective  4) 
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iopQ  and  Sequence?  Chart  .  . 

Objectives 


A.  Prerequisites 

3       1.    Imitation  - 

2.    Functional  Object  Use 

B.  Sets 

C.  One-Many 

D.  One-tp-One  Correspondence 

•  0 

E.  Equivalence 

F#    More  and  Less 
\%    More  ^ 

2.  Less 

3.  More/ Less  ' 

A.    Conservation  of  Number 

G.  Counting  Forvvard 

1.  Rational 

2.  Rote 

3.  Numeral  Recognition 
4^.'   Matching  Numerals 

to  Quantities 
5.    Matching  Quantities 
^    to  Numerals 
*   6.    Ordering  NtWerals 
7.    Ordering  Quantities 

H.  Addition  (Equation) 

1.  Objects  / 

2.  Numerals/  and  Objects 
Z7^  Numeral Ij)  and  Lin^s 

4.  ^Numeral sh 

5.  Finders  > 
6^_^acts  i 

I;    Story  Problems  ' 
1.  One-to-One 


2. 
3. 


Correspondence  11 , 
'Jt'  +  Y  =  ■  ^  h 
X  + 


=  Y 


r 


All  the  slcills  taughfelin  the  sequence  are  listed  verticallyf 
(functional  object  use,  imitation,  sets,  etc.).    The  objectives  for 
each  slcill  ai-e  listed  horizontally.    As  can  be  discerned  from  the 
chart,  tlje  objectives  of  various  slcills  may  often  be  taught  concurrently. 
For  instance,  a  student  could  be  learning  objectives  3,  4,  5  of 
•sets,  concurrently  inth  objectives  1,  2,  S  of  one-many,. 
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.  IV^    AdaptHig  the  Math  Skills  Sequence  . 

/  A  Bkill  aeqiience  is  a  task  analysis        involves  the  precise 

delineation  of  the  alalia  to  he  taught  broken  into  their  component 
poxtn^  and  sequenced  from  simple  to  complex*    According  to  Reaniekj. 

^   Wang  and  Kaplan  (19^74)  task  analysis  involves: 

■  '  "".  \  '     ■  ■   '  ^  ■  ' 

(the)  aevelop(tQent  of)  hierarchies  of  learning  objectives  • 
such  th^t  sastexy  of  objectives  lovjer  in  the  hierarchy 
(siiBpler  taeks)  facilitates  learning  of  higher  objeetiveir 
(more  eoinaple^c  tasks)  TIii«  involves  a  process  of 

task  analysis  in  xjhich  specific  behavioral  componante 
are  identified  and  prerequisites  for  each  of  these 
determined^    (p.  685)  .  ^  ' 

*     .  . 

A  akille  aequenee  or  task  analysis  of  a  curriculum  area 
delineated  to  provide  a^i  organized  set  of  learning  objectivea  around 
which  instructional  programs  of  many  types  may      organised.  A 
skills  sequence  is  not  a  atatement  of  hot?  a. task  ia  to  be  taught 
or  ass^v^sed  but  rather  a  prerequisite  to  the  delineation  of  apecific 
instructional  and  measuremeiit  procedures*, 

H^e  underlying  assumption  of  a  sldll  sequence^is  tHat  moat 
students  learn  skills  in  the  same  order Howevey^^/a  skills  sequence  , 
should  be  adapted  to  individual  student  needs  (e*g»y  motor  handicaps^  v 
blindness,  deafhesSj  muteness)*    In  adapting  a  skill  sequence  to 
^individual  students  the  basic  presentation  order  of  skills  may  be 
constant  across  students.    Hov^ever,  ^^toen  needed,  the  sequence  inay 
be  moaifxed  or  broken  into  smaller  steps/  A  skills  sequence  may  be 
V    adapted  to  individual  students  through;    a)  adapting  instructional 
proced^es ;  b)  adapting  tasks  and  materials;  and  c)  adapting  response 
requirements.  '  '  :      \>  ^  ^ 

A.    Adapting  Instructional  Procedures 

Many  instructional  procedures  may  be  used  to  teach "^^^^^^me 
skin  (e.g.,  play  activities,  highly  structured  drills^  gtoup 
instruction^  individual'instruction,  combinations  of  group  and 
individual  iiiatra<?tion)^  and  procedures  x^hich  are  most  effective 
with  students  of  concern  should  be  used.    Hovjever,  i^hatevei: 
instructional  procedu3*es^are  used  the  teacher  can  use  the  skill 
sequence  to  raonit6r  student  progress-.  * 

After  delineating  how  to  adapt  the  tasks  and  responses  to  be 
•  used'  in  the  .math  skills  sequence,  a  basic  inst^ructional  procedure 
we  have  found  to  "be  relatively  successful  xTxth  sev^ely  handicapped 
students  is  articulated  and -its  adaption  to  the  . sequence  illustrated.- 


er|c 
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B.    Adapting  Tasks  and  ^Materials 

V 

-   A  slcill  may       taught  through  many  tasks  and  materials.  The 
tasks  and  matOTi-^ls  selected  to  teach  a  akill  should  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  o^  i:heir;    a)  functional  use  to  the  individual  student; 
b)^cce0sabilitj^r  frequency  of  occurrence  across  th?  environment 
of  the  individual  student;  c)  reinforcement  value  to  the  individual* 
student;  d)  facilitation  of '  d iscrimination  learning;  e)  applicability 
to  repeated^  practice  during  skiU. /icq'uisition;  f  )  facijdtation/of 
later  skill  development;  and  g)  facilitation  of  skill  maintenance. 

Selecting  tasks  on  the  basis  of  functional  use  involves 
Selecting  tasks  students  can  potentially'  us.e  outside  a  controlled 
Instructional  setting.    For  eQcample^  the  operation  ^of  sorting 
(concept  of  sets)  can  be  taught  through  teaching  sttidents  to  sort 
circles  and  squares  into  separate  sets  in  the  ciassii^'oom,  ^pennies 
and  nickels  into  separate  sets  in  the  classroom^,  glasses  and 
silver;'7are  into  separate  sets  ^^?k^:le  the  titrudents  are  doing  the 
dishes,  and  food^d  nonfood  iteras^  into  sets  labile  the ^  students 
are  preparing  a  sn^ck.    In  the,  above  e^caraple,  sorting  dishes  and 
food    terns  are  a  more  functional  tasl®  to  utilize  viheu  teaching  sorting 
than  sorting  circles  and  squares. 

Clioosing  tasks  based  upon  the  criterion  of  accessability  or 
frequentry  of  occurrence  involves  teaching  students  skills  through 
tasks -which  they  may  encounter  in- environments  they  frequently 
inhabit.    For  instance,  setting  the  table  is  a  functional  task 
through  vjhich>the  operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence  may  be^ 
taught.    However 3>  fox  students  viho  live  in  an  environment  in  which 
they  are  not  and  probably  \<iill  not  be  required  to  set  the  table, 
the  task  is  relatively  inappropriate.  " 

Choosing  tasks  on  the  basis  of  their  reinforcement  value  to 
individual  students  involves  selecting  materials  students  readily 
interact  ^^?ith,  preferably  in  a  free  play  situation  (a  situation 
where  the  material  is  available  but  the  student  is  not  prompted  to 
interact  with  it  or  externally  reinforced  for  interactions).- 
Reinforcing  materials  may  be  structured  into  reinforcing  tasks; 
that  is,  .tasks  that  are  fun,  for  both  the  student  and  teacher." 
In  many  instances  this  will  involve  teaching  skills  through  toys^ 
games,  music  and  songs.    For' instance,  math  facts  may  be  taught 
through  dull  flashcard  drills    or  through  a  math  fact  game  (e.g., 
races  in  which  students  compete  to  aiisi^er  math  fact  problems 
faster  than  other  students  or  the  teacher).    Some  potential 
instructional  advantages  of  using  taslcs  with  reinforcement  value 
to  students  are;    1)  correct  responses  may  be  reinforced  by  allomng 
students  to  continue  to  perform  the  task  and/or  to  interact  with 
the  task  mat^rials^  instead  of  relyipg  on  external  reinforcers  such 
as  M  &  Ms;  and  2)  students  are  moib  likely  to  interact  with  the 
task  materials  and  perform  the  skills  taught  through  them  outsid^e  .  . 
of  the  instructional  situation.  "  % 
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The  criteria  that 'tasks  4>e  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
functionality,  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  reinforcement  value  to 
the  students  presents  a  major  problem  in  programming  for  many 
severely  handicapped  students.    That  is,  many  severely  handicapped 
students  live  in  environment^  such  as  institutions,  where,  they  are 
not  expected  to  -or  required  to  perform  functional  tasks.    Also,  for  many 
severely  handicapped  students  there  appear  to  be  few  appropriate 
materials  or  tasks  which  .have  r^nforcement  value  to  them.  . 

Some  criteria  for  selecting  potentially  reinforcing  tasks  are: 
a)  tasks  should  be  noyel  or  of^  results  that  are  not  always 
predictable;'  b)  tasks  should  be  matched  to  students'  functioning  V 
levels.    Tasks  which  are  either  too  easy  or  too  .sophisticated  are 
not  appjropriate.    However,  tasks  just  above  current  functioning 
level  should  hold  interest  and  pace  development;  and  c)  tasks 
should  allow  active  engagement  and  manifest  cause  and  effect 
relationships. 

Selecting  tasfe  on  the  basis  of  facilitation  of  discrimination 
learning  involves  teaching  skills  through  tasl^s  or  events  to  which 
students  can  readily  differentially  respond.    For  instance,  one-to- 
one  correspondence  could  be  taught  through  teaching  students  to  align 
forks  andaspoona  in  an  arrangement  which  manifests  one-to-one  ^^^^^ 
correspondence.    Obviously,  students  who  could  differentially 
respond  to  forks  and  spoons  (e.g.,  sort  them)  at  the  initiation  t 
of  instruction  would  learn  to  perform  the  one-to-one  correspondence  / 
operation  through  this  task  more  readily  then  students  \^ho  could  / 
'  not  initially  differentiate  betV7een  them.    Before  selecting  tasks  / 
to  teach  skills  or  concepts,  the  discriminations  which  must  be 
taught  should  be  identified.    For  instance,  if  an  objective  is  to 
teach  numeral  recognition,  then  the  basic  discriminations  to  be  ■ 

taught  are  numeral  forms  (e.g.,  2,  ^3).    Tasks  which  facilitate 
discrimination  learning  should  be  selected  and  devised.    The  funda- 
•  mental  discrimination  learning  rule  wheh  selecting  tasks  to  teach  . 
a  concept  is  to  choose  tasks  which  will  insure  that  the  students' 
responding  is  controlled  only  by  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  concept.    For  instance,  in  -f-eaching  numeral  recognition,  tasks  . 
should  V  selected  which  wiU  insure  that  the  students'  responding 
is  controlled  by  the  form  of  the  numerals  and  not  their  size, 
color,  texture  or  spatial  position,    feecker,  Engelmann  and  Thomas 
(1971)  suggest  that  to  insure  that  the  essential  characteristics 
control  the  students'  responding  instructional  tasks  should  be 
chosen  which  allow  the  teacher  to: 

a.  Teach  the  concept  through  a  set  of. instances  and  not 
instances  of  the  concept  (e.g.,  instances  of  the 
numeral  2  and  not  instances  of  the  numeral- 2).  ** 

b.  Construct  instances  of  the  concept  such  that  they 
all  have  essential  concept  characteris.tics  ' and 
construct  not  instances  such  that  they  have^nc 
or  some  of  the  essential  characteristics. 
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c.    Firequently  vai^  the  nonessential  characteristics  of  the 
instances  and  not  instances  to  insure  that  the  students 
learn  to  respond  only  to  essential  characteristics  (e.g., 
in  teaching  the  niuneral  2  the  size,  color,  texture  and 
position  of  instances  and  not  instances  of  the  numeral 
should  be  varied)* 

Functional  and  frequently  occurring  tasks  often  do  not  meet  the  . 
optimum  discrimination  learning  requirements  specified  above  necessi- 
tating that  skills  be  taught  through  a  combination  of  functional  apd 
relatively  nonfunctional  tasks.  "  ■     j  _ 

Selecting  tasks  that  ..have  continued  applicability  ,  to  repeated 
practice    during  s'laU  acquisition  involves  choosing  tasks  through 
vjhich  the  student  can  be  presented  many  opportunities  tu  respond. 
This  selection  criterion  is  based  on  the  notion  that  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  respond  typically  results  in  more  efficient  learning 
then  less  frequent  opportunities.    One  problem  with  many  of  the 
more  functional  tasks  is  that  they  do  not  permit  the  student  to 
retspond  frequently.    For  instance  passing  out  cookies  at  juice  time 
is  a  relatively  functional  task  for  teaching  one-to-one  correspondence, 
but  it  typically  permits  only  one  response  opportunity  for  one  student 
per  day.    Thus,  in  most  instances  it  \n.TL  be  necessary  to  teach  a  ^ 
skill  through  both  functional  tasks  that  permit  fev^, response 
opportunities  and  several  relatively  nonfunctional  tasks*  (e.g., 
giving 'each  bear  a  block)  that  permit  numerous  response  opportunities. 

Choosing  tasks  qn  the  basis  of  their  facilitation  of  later  skill/ 
development  involves  teaching  of  tasks  that  will  become  a  component 
of  a  higher  level  skill  in  more  advanced  stages  of  the  sequence. 
For  instance,  teaching  students  to  count  their  fingers  may  ?iot  have 
great  utility  at  the  time  rational  counting  is  taught  but  it  will 
hava  during  the  teaching  of  addition.  - 

Selecting  tasks  vijhich  facilitate  the  maintenancevgjf  math  ski] 
involves  utilizing  tasks  which  will  enhance  the  probability  that 
.  students  mil  retain  and°  utilize  the  math  sjcLlls  after  initial 
acquisition.  "Generally,  maintenance  of  slcills  can  be  insured 
through  students' -repeated  practice  or  use  of  the  skills.  Teachi^frig 
skills  through  functional  tasks  which  frequently  occur  in  the 
environments  the  students  inhabit  should  enhance  skill  maintenance. 
Skill  maintenance  may  also  be  Enhanced  through  devising  games  vjich 
require  that  students  utilize  particular  skills  and  in  making  ^ 
games  a  regular  component  of  their  academic  program  and  free  1 
activities.    Some  of  the  game  formats  we  use  include:    races  between 
individuals  or  teams  of  students  which  require^ the  students  Jo  utilize 
math  skills  (e.g.,  the  students  n 
and  the  teacher  tallies  the  score 

similar  to  "Chutes  and  Ladders,"  which' require  use  of  m&th  jskills 
(e.g. 


Student  1 

1  //// 

Student  2 

1  // 

start 


2  or 


0 


COl 


count  to  5 


etc.  finish 


compete  to  wii?  a  board  game  and  may  have  to  spin  a  spinner, 
a  dumber  card,  or^shake  dice  and  rationally  count  the  corre 


le  students 
,tum  over 
number 
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of  squares.    Then,  to  stay,  on  a  square  a  student  must  perform  a 
nath^skill  represented  on  the  square,  such  as  sort  objects  into  . 
sets;  and  grab,  bag,  which  involves  the  students  dravjing  an  object  , 
or  card  from  a  bag  and  in  order  to  l<asep  the  object  or  card  the 
student  roust  perform  a  sMll  related  to  it  (e.g.,  label  an  object, 
label  a  numeral,  count  to  five).    The  teacher  may  arrange  the  games 
such  that  the  same  individuals  or  teams  do  not  consistently  vdn  or^  , 
lose.    It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  set  up  the  .games  so  i;hat  the 
stiidmtB  are  competing  with  the  teacher  and/or  their  previous  best 
score.  ^ 

It  is  unliltely  that  one  task  vjhich  fulfills  all  the  criteria 
delineated  above  may  be  devised.  'Thus,  in  teaching  a  skill  it 
vrxll -often  be  necessary  to  teach  it  through  many  taslcs  which  wnen 
combined  fulfill  the  criteria.    Use  of  these  three  basic  tasks  should 
fulfill  the  task  selection  criterion:    a)  functional  tasks;  b)  games; 
and  c)  repeated  practice  tasks. 

a.    Functional  tasks;    As  articulated  above,  selecting  tasks  on 
the  basis  of  functional  use  involves  teaching  sMlls  through  functional 
tasks  students  frequently  encounter.    For  example,  the  operation 
of  sorting  glasses  and  silven^are  can  be  taught  through  teaching 
students  to  sorf  glasses  and  silvei^-jare  into  separate  sets  at  a 
worlctable  in  the  classroom  or  sorting  glasses  and  silverware  into 
separate  sets  wliile  putting  away  the  dishes  after  lunch. 

•    b.    Games;    Tasks  which  facilitate  the  maintenance  and  generali- 
zation of~3kins  should  be  Selected.    Sldll  maintenance  can  be  insured 
through  students'  repeated  use  of  skills.    Teaching  skills  through  . 
tasks  which  frequently  occur  in  environments  the  students  inhabit  ^ 
should  enhance  skill  maintenance.    SkiU  maintenance  may  also  be 
enhanced  through  devising  games  or  fun  activities  (e.g.,  songs,  play) 
which  require  that  students  use  particular  skills  and  making  these 
■games  and  fun  activities  a  regular  component  of  students'  daily 
programs  and  free  time  activities.    In  addition,  gara&s  and  fun 
activities  have  potential  reinforcement  value  to  students,  and!?^J^us 
students  are  more  likely  to  play  the  game  and  use  the  skills  outside 
of  the  instructional  setting-. 

c.    Repeated  Rgactice  Tasks:    A  problem  with  some  functional 
tasks  and  games  is  that  they  only  provide  infrequent  response  oppor- 
tunities (practice)  or  do  not  facilitate  discriijiination  learning. 
Selecting  tasks  %uth  continued  applicability  to  repeated  practice 
and^  which  facilitate  discrimination  learning  involves  choosing  tasks 
which  may  be  presented  under  controlled  conditions  and  through  which 
■   the  student  can  be  presented  many  opportunities  to  respond.    In  some 
cases  repeated -practice  tasks  may  have  to  be  used  in  cono unction  with 
functional  tasks  and  games.-  . 

C.    Adapting  Responses  ■. 

Through  .a  task. students  may  learn'  at  least  concepts  and 
operations.    That  is,  in  teaching  a  task  students  may  learn  to 
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discriminate  o^e  ball  from  non-balls  or  to  discriminate  many  balls 
differing  along  dimensions  of  size^  c^blor^  and  Composition  (the 
concept  balls)  from  non-balls.'   Operatiojis  are  concepts  vjhich  are 
general  response, classed  or  general  pirocedures  (e.g.,  touching, 
placing,  labeling)  the  student  may  use  to  demonstrate  loiowledge  ^ 
of  skills.  'Concepts  vihioh  are  taught  early  in  the  sequence  may  be 
used  as  operations     in  .  the         acquisition  of  Xater  skills. 
For ^example,  i3  the  math  sequence,  one-to-one  correspondence  is  , 
•taught  as  a  esncept  v;hich  the  student-  later  uses  aa  an  operation 
to  solve  equivalejnce  problems. 

It  should  be  labted  that  tasks  are  taught  not  concepts  or 
operations.    It  is /inferred  that  students  .Imov;  concepts  and  operations 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance  over  a  number  of  tasks.    For  instance 
.through  tasks  students \cduld  be  taught* to  differentially  respond  to 
balls.    After  students  ^differentially  respond  across  a  ranfe  of  balls 
using  a  variety  of  operations,  it  is  inferred  that  th0  students  have 
learned  a  concept  of  ball.    Similarly/,  after  students  have  been 
taugh-fe  to  "touch"  acrossVa  number  of '  tasks  requiring  them  to  touch 
different  items  it  .is  inferred  that  the , students  know  1;he  operation 
"touch."  '      \      r  .  -  ■ 

•Most  skill  sequences  \or  curricula     require  students  to  use 
verbal  operations  (e;g.,  sjpeech)  to  demons-ferate  loiowledgo  of  tasks 
and  are  therefoare  inat)proplriate  for  nonverbal  and  many  severely- 
handicapped  students.    IVhat  is  delineated  here  is  a  sequence  of 
math  skills  through  rudimentaxy  addition  x^hicb  may  be  adapted  to 
eittier  verbal  or  nonverbal  students.    Both  nonverbal  and  verbal  * 
operations  students  can.  use  to.  demonstrate  Icnovjledge  of  the  skills 
are  provided.  ^ 

Th^f nonverbal  and  verbal  operations>&elineated  for  each  skill 
in  the  Sequence  are  only  meant  to  be  illustrative.    There  are  at 
least  tt7o  criteria  that  may  be  use'd  in  selecting  verbal  and  nonverbal 
operationSr    Oiie,  select  nonverbal  operations  *v?hich  pilots  the  "Student 
to  interact  v^ith  the  task  (e.g-.^^  tak^.  show  mp).    Ti-jo,  select  9ftly 
Operations  which  are  appropriate  Iro  the  individual  student's  le,vpl 
.of  language  p^oduction.^   That' is,  nojiverbal  students  should  be  "^r^ 
expected  to  use  nonverbal  operations  touching,  signing)*; 

Likewise,  students  who  use  one  i^ard  utterances  should  Ti)e  expected  - 
to  respond  v?ith  one  word  utterances  and  students  who  use  four  \^ot^' 
utterances  should  be  iexpected  to  respond  t^ith  four  t^ord  utterance's* 
In  shoarl;  a  skill  seqiience"  can  be  adapted  to  students  v^h  specific  \ 
motor  aviS  expressive  language  problems  through  allowing^  students  to 
learn  and  demonstrate  skill  mastery  through  responses.^  they  are 
capable  of  performing.    VJhenever  possible*  students  shoyld  be  taught* 
to  use  a  variety  of  appropriate  verbal  and "nonverbal  operations  to  ^-^ 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  same  skill.  i' 
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p.    Facilitating  Performance  of  Siails  Across  Environments  iir  IVhich 
Yhev  Are  Functional         ,  \^  '  ° 

The  success  of  a  program  should  be  assessed  on  at  least  tv^o 
criteria:    one,  student  acquisition  of  nev?  skills;  and  tv^o^  student 
performance  of  sl^iyis  across  environmental  configui^atibns. 

'lypically,  it  is"  the  aim  of  instructional  programs  for  student 
to  appropriately  perform-  skills  acquired  in  one  teaching  environment 
in  other  environments  where  those  skills  are  functional'.  Hcvjever, 
neither  systematic  programming  nor  accurate  measurement  of  skill 
performance  across  environments  usually  occurs.    For  instance,  a 
program  may  teach  a  student  the  one-to-one  correspondence  operation 
(skill)  through    nonfunctional  tasks  (e.g.,  aligning  blocks  and 
bears  in  one-to-one  correspondence)  and  then  suggest  that  the  , 
teacher  take  advantage  of  every  opporttinity       require  students  to  ■ 
use  the  skill  across  functional  tasks  and  environmenta  \^e.g^j^_h^ng 
the  students  use  the  otie-to-one  cprrespondence  operation  to  give^^ 
of  his  classmates  a  cup  of  juice  at  snack  time).- 

^ovjeveS'j  if  the  sucdess  of  a  program  is  to  be  assessed  in  terfi 
of  a  student's  perfoirraance  of  skills  across  environmental  ponfigura- 
tions,  then  the  objective  for  each  major  skill  taught  in  a  program 
should  include  a  student's  performance  of  skills „ across  selected 
environmental  configurations.    For  example,  the  instructional 
objective  for  the  one-t-^:::9ne^correspondence  skill  might  be:  Civen 

the  response  cues  "Give  each  •          a  "  or  "Give  every'  _^  

a  ^"  by  at  least  three  different  control  figures  (e.g.,  teacher; 

mother,  peer)  across  at  least  three  settings  (e.g. , -classroom, 
playground,  home)  and  across  at:  least  three  functional  tasks 
(e.g.;  setting  the  table,  passing  out  cookies,  musical  chairs)  the 
student  should  appropriately  demonstrate  use  of  the  one-to-one  - 
correspondence  operation: 

iPotentially,  there  are  many  instructional  strategies  which  could 
be^eraployed  to  insure  that  students  master  the  objective-  Some 

selected  strategies  are:  .  • 

.e       ■  '  .  ^      .  •■  .■• 

1,  *  Instruct  the  students  on  several  functional  tasks  in 

one  teaching  environment  \d.th  one  teacher  and  test 
and  then  if  necessary,  teach  the  student  to  perform 
the  skill  across  varied  cues  to  respond,  functional 
tasks,  control  figures  and  settings. 

2.  Instruct  the  student  on  several  nonfunctional  tasks 
in  one  teaching  environment  with  one  control  figure 


4as  fised  here  environmental  configurations  include  cues  to  respond, 
physical  settings,  control  figures  and  functional  tasks. 
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and  take  advantage  of  ^very  opportunity  to  require  the 
student  to  use  the  eUill  on  functional  tasKs  acroBS 
8{Sttting0jy..apntrol  figures^  and  cues  to  respond.  "Then 
test  and' if  necessary^  teach  the  student'  to  perform 
the  slali  acroas  fxmctional  tasfe/ control^ figures ^ 
settings  and  cues  to  respon^dn     ^  ^ 

^.^^^^  "* 
3.  *  Instruct  the  student  on  eeveraj.  functional  and 

nonfunctional  tables  across  several  settings  ^  control  s 
flrares/  and  cues  to  reiSpond.    ihen  te^  to  assess 
the  student  can  perform  the  skill  on  untaught 
^  /^ask8  T'Jith  riev?  control  figures  in  new  settings. 
*t  .  •  / 

The  third  option  may  be  the  most  viable.    If  students  are  to 
par'fojro  the  skills  across  functional  tasks  p  then  teach  the  skill 
through  a  co^&bination  of  functional  tasks  and  re^peated  practice  tasks 
which  fulfill  the  task  selection  requirements  previously  delineated. 
For  instance J  teach  tbe  students  one-to-one  correspondence-  through . 
such  tasks  as  passing  out  juice  cups  and  giving  each  iDear  a  block.  « 
If  the  students /are  to  perfo3an  the  akilL^  *across  settings^  then  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  teach  the  skills  in  aeveral  settings.    For  ^ 
instance 5  teaching  might  occur  in  the  gym,  on  the  playgrpund^  in 
the  hallj  in  the  bathroom^  and  in  a  kitchen  area  using  tasks 
appropriate  to  those  areas.   'If  it  is  necessary  that  students 
perform  skills  under  the  direction  of  several  control  figures ^ 
then  several  control  figures  may  be  used  in  instruction.    If  the 
students  are  likely  to  encounter  varied  cues  to  respond,  then 
instruction  should  include  cues  to  respond  which  frequently  occur. 
For  instance,  students  might  be  taught  to  use  the  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence operation  in  response  to  the  following  cues:  "Give^everjj 

(_  )  a'  (  2.)/'  "Give  each  (  )  a  (_  ),^'  "Give  me  (  ^) 

.to  each  (  "Put^the  (  _)  in  each  ^f*  etc. 

Many  educational  programs  are  evaluated  in  terras  of  how  quickly 
they,  advance  students  vertically  f rora  "lower"  level  skills  to 
^Tiigher"  level  skills  (e.g.,  from  one-to-one  correspondence,  to, 
equivalence,  tn  addition).    However,  the  effectiveness  of  a  program 
should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  whether  it  teaches  students  skills 
and  if  they  can  perfoDcro  the  skills  across  functional  tasks,  control 
figures,  cues  to  respond  and  settings.    This  emphasis  requires  that 
both  rate  o:^  skill  acquisition  and  utility  of  the  skill  be  assessed 
in  determining  the  efficacy  of  a  program.  • 

E.    Summary  .  * 


A  basic  task  analysis  or  skill  sequence  of  math  skills  ranging, 
from  aero  sldlls  through  rudimentary  adcjition  will  bte  articulated. 
The  skill  sequertce  may  be  adapted  to  specific  studertts  ^nd  sitiiStBE^s 
through:  ^  .U^.' 

!•    Teaching  the  skills  through  instructional  procedures 
 ^       which  are  the  most  effective  for  individual  students.  . 
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2.'  Choosing  the  tasks  and  materials  to  teach  skills  on  the 
basis  6£  their  functional  use  to  individual. students, 
accessabiHty  or  frequency  of  occurrence 'across  settings 
individual  students  inhabit,  reinforcement  value  to 
-   individual  students,  facmtation  of  discriniiiadon  leammg,  laci]4- 
tation-jof  repeated  practice,  enhancement,  of  later  skill 
development,  ■  and  faciUtation  of  skill  mhi  ntenancq^ . 

,  3.    Enquiring  students  to  use  operations-  (e.g;,  touching, 

signing,  speech)  \^hich  are  appropriate  to  their  level  A  .. 
*of  language  functioning.  , 


m' implementing  the  sequence  t^  facilitate,  the  performance  of  ' 
skills  across  environments  in  which  they  are .functional  the  skills 
should  be  ;tfaught:  • 

X.    through  tasks  and  materials  the  student  read ily  interacts 
with,  preferably  in  a  free  play  situationj 

2.  through  a  wide  range  of  functional  tasks;  . 

3.  across  a  number  of  c6ntrol  figures;  - 
•4.  "across  a  number  of  environmental  settings; 

;       5-     across  a  number  of  frequently  occurring  cues  to  respond. 

....         -  '  '■ .  ■  ^' ' 

V.  Procedures 

A  basic  instructional  and"  measurement  .procedure  we  have  found 
to  he  relatively  successful  with  severely  handicapped  students  is 
articulated  below.    Following  a  descript?.on  of  this  basic  procedure 
selected  variants  which  may  make  it  more  effective  for  specific 
students  and  situarions  are  delineated.      •  •*  ^ 

*iti'  the  basic  instructional  procedure  the  teaching  and  measurement 
proce^tres  are  incorporated  into  test-teach  designs.    That  is,  the 
teacher  presSjts  a  cue;  if  students  respond  Qorrectly,  tjey  are, 
■  rewarded]  if "they  respond  incorrectly,  they,  are  taught  the  correct  • 
response  through  either  a  modeling  procedure ^the  teacher  models  the 
response  and • requires • the  student  to  imitate  it)  or  a  P^raing^^  . 
procedure  (the  teacher  physically  guides  the  student  through  the 
borrect  response).    For  students  who  initially  error,  the  modeling 
cues  and  prompts  are  faded  until  the  correct  response  occurs -m 
response  to  verbal  cues  (models  £ire  faded  by  gradually  modeling 
less  of  the  correct  response  - :prorapts  are  faded  by  gradually 
withdrax^ng  physical  support  until  the  student  performs  the  response  ^ 
without  teacher  assistance). 
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A>  "Acquisition  and  Rroficiehcy  Criterion 

.  \      '  ^  '     '■  J 

Acquisition  criterion  levels  may  be  set  in  terms  of  t:i?iais. 
That  is,'  when  teaching  numeral  recognition  one  could  teach  the 
numerals  in  sets  of  one,  two,  three 5  etc.  dependent  upon^the 
abilities  of  the  students    The  responses  a  studeifit  makes  to^a 
complete  set  is  considered  a  triai:    e.g.,  for  a  set  of  one,  one 
response  equals  a  trial,  for  a  set  of  two,  two  responses  equals 
a  trialj^TO.    A  commonly  employed  acquisition  criterion  is  three 
consecyti^  correct  trials.    A  sample  data  sheet  should  .further 
clarify *the  notions  of  trials  and  criterion.  * 


Date 

Sample  Data  Sheet'* 
Behavior  Ob.iective      Num.'  Rec. 

Set 

1, 2,  3 

Name 

Trial 

"    Num. ' 1 

Num.  2 

Num.  3 

Tot.  Correct 

Student  ttl 

1 

P 

M 

0 

2 

>  + 

3 

3 

2 

4 

+ 

3^ 

5 

+ 

3  S** 

4 

+ 

3. 

"'In  the  data  system  utilized:  +,=  a  correct  response,  M  =  a  correct 
response  after  a  model,  and  P  =  a  corffect  response  after  a  prime. 

""Criterion  met  three  consecutive  coTrect  trials. 

If  students  have  acquired  a  skill  and  performed  it  correctly  on 
thice  consecutive  trials,  it  does  not  indicate  that  they  can  pro- 
ficiently yse  the  skill.    As  used  here,,  proficiency  me^ns  that  the 
students  can  correctly  perform  a  skill, and  perform  it  correctly  at  ♦ 
a  selected  rate  criterion.    For  instance,  students  should  be  able 
to  correctly  rationally  count  objects  and  count  them  quickly  before 
they  can- be  considered  to  be  proficient  at  rational  counting. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  setting  proficiency 
criterion  in  terms  of  rates  of  correct  responding.    One,  if  the 
students  are  to  bd  tolerated  by  and  cpmpete'  with  other  individuals 
in  the  community  they  will  have  to  perfonn  slcills  quickly  and 
corredtly.    For  example,  slow  but  correct  coin  counters  cannot 
readily  compete  for  many  clerk  jobs.    Two,  if  skill  ^A^is  necessary 
for  acquisition  and  pei'formance  c3f.  skill  then  a  slow  i-ate  of 

performance  on  skill  *A^  may  impede  the  acquisition  and  performance 
on  slcill  ^B**    This  concept  may  be  illustrated  through  several 
^examples.    For  instance,  let^s  say  a  teacher ^s  objective  is  to 
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tegich  stttdents  to  imitate  motoric  gestures  such  as  patting  IsOees  and  • 
clapping  hands.,  If  the  students  do  not  have  proficient  eye-hand 
coordination  on  motor  patterns  similar  ;t;o  those  they  are  to  imitate,.,  - 
then  the  students  will  have  troitble  getting  their  hands  to  go  where 
they  should,  impeding  their  ability  to  imitate,  a  model.    Hovjever,  if 
students  have  mastered  eye-hand  coordination  on. motor  patterns  similar 
to-  those  they  ar«to  imitate,  'then  they  should  be  ready  to  learn  the 
"task  of  iroitatiif  the  model's  gestures.-  Thus,  as  Bruner  (1973) 
points  out,  "prelinp-na^y  motor  skill  proficiency  provides  the  basis 
for  utilizing  modeling  and  for  carrying  out  imitation.  Similarly, 
in  the  math  skill  sequence,  rational  counting  is  one  of  the  component 
-(prerequisite)  skills  involved  in  addition*    Rapid  and  correct  rational 
couftting/should  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  addition  tasks.  Since 
developmental  skills  sequences  are  cummulative  (new  skills  involve 
previously  acquired  skills)  students  should  be  approaching  proficiency 
.  at  the  component  (prerequisite) skills  of  an  unfamiliar  task  before 
being  presented  instruction  on  the  task.°-  Once  students  have 
acquired  a  skill  they  may  attain  proficiency  through  additional  • 

practice  of  the  skill  which  requires  correct  and  rapid  responding. 
Games  and  races  similar  to  those  described  in  an  earlier  section 
.  (Adapting  Tasks)  are  excellent  vehicles  for  giving  students 
additional  practice  on  a  skill.- 

B.  ^Basic  Instructional  and  Measurement  Procedure 

■  ,.  "  1^     '  '    ■     ■  ■ 

1.    Secure  the  attention  of  the  student(s)  to  the  teacher 
or  the  task.  ,        '  _ 

2*    Present  materials.        ^  ,  '  ' 

3.  Present  a  cue  for  the  student (§)  to  attend  to  the 
.instructional  materials. 

4.  Present  a  cue  for  the  student(s)  to  respond. 

■i.    Evaluate  student's  response.  . 

a.    Correct  response:    Immediately  consequate  the 
student's  response  with  verbal  praise  (e.g.,. .the 
teacher  says,  "Good,!'  and  describes  why  it  A^^as 
good  -  "Good,  there  are  enough"  or  "Good,  they*  , 
are  the  sam^")»  a  smile  and  if  necessary  some 
tangible  consequence  (food,  toy^  token).  Record 
the  correct  res|>ohse  on  a.  data  sheet  and  begin 
the  next  trial,i  go  to  the  next  student,  etc.  If 
the  student  performs  correctly  in  three  consecutive, 
trials,  place  an  emp>Lasis  on  the  rate  of  correct' 
responding.  / 


^Skill  proficiency  levels  may  be  estimated  by  -calculating  adult 
rates  of  correct  performance  of  a  skill  and  then  dividing  this 
rate  by,  Wo-.  ^Obviously,  special  adaustments  in  proficiency  rates 
have  to  be  made  to  accommodate  ifsndividuals  Td.th  motoric  ara^airraeQts. 


b.    Inaorjpeot  response:  .  Say        and  tell  the  student 
vihy  it  vms  wong.(e«g*^  ^^No^  not  enough"  or  ^'No, 
not  the  same^O^  then  go  to  Step  aix* 

6#    Secure  the  attention  -of  the  atudent  and  provide  a  model 
of  the  Correct' rjgsponse*    5hen  pi^ea^nt  a  cue  to  respond.;- 

?•   Evaluate  the  atudent^s  re^onse*  "        .  * 

a.  ^orrect  response;    Immedieitely  consequate  the  student's 
l^esponae  v/ith  ^erhal  praise' (e*g;  ^  the  teacher  says, 
"Good,"  and  describes  why  the  response  was  good 
"Good^  there  are  eno^ 

"  a  smile  and  if  necessary  some -tangible  consequence. 
•  Record  that  the  response  ms  performed  correctly  after 
a  model  was  provided  (M)  and  on  subsequent  trials 
^      .     gradually  fade  out  the  model. 

b.  Incorrect  response;    Say  "No'^  and  tell  why  it  was  wrong 
,  (e.|»^  "No.,  not  enough^^  or  <'No.  not  the  same")/  then  , 

proceed  to  Step  eight.  ♦ 

8.  Secure  the  attention  of  the  student^  present  the  cue  to 
respond  and  prime  the  correct  response  by  physically 
guiding  the  student  in  its  performance;.    Consequate  the 
response  with  verbal  praise  and  describe  why  it  vjas 
correct  (e.g.,  "Good,  there  are  enough"),  smile  and  if 
necessary  jprovide  some  tangible  consequence.  Record 

^  that  the  response  \7as  primed  (P)  and  on  sub'sequdnt  trials 

'  fade  out  the  prime. 

9.  Follow  the  procedures  until;the  student  performs  Correctly 
in  three  consecutive  trials. 

C.    Adapting  the  Instructional  Procedure .to  Behavioral  Objectives 
.  ^  ■  .  ^  ^     '  ■  :  -  ■  •  , 

The  basic  procedures  presented  above  may  be  adapted  to  each  • 
behavioral  objective.    An 'illustration  of  an  adaption  to  a  selected 
objective  is  described  below.  *  -  , 


1.    Adaptation  to  an  Equivalence  Objective; 

Behavioral  Obnective  1  -^  Instructional  Sequence  Step  b: 

When  the  teacher  places  a  selected  number  of  iteiins  (from  1 
to  10)  in  a  set* and  saySj,  "Make  your  set  equal  to.r^  set,"  the 
student  should,  use  the  operation  of  one--to-one  correspondence 
to  malce  his/her  set  equal  and  then  place  an  equals  sign  between 
the  ti^ro  aeta^  (i.e.^  the  student  should  match  members  of  his/  ^ 
her  set  with  the  teacher's  untilt  there  are  no  unmatched  members) 


Teachet 


Student  Teacher 


Student 
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Adaptation  of  Teaching  Method: 

1.  The  teacher  says,  "Look''  and  secured  the  attention  of 
the  students  to  the  task. . 

2.  The  teacher  puts  a  set  of  items  in  his/her  set  in  a 


Student 


vertical  array.  Teacher 


3.  Th^e  teacher  selects  one  stude^  and  says,  "Joe,  look  a^ 
thisjj"  V7hile  he/she  points  to  the  materials. 

4.  The  teacher  says,  ^T^lake  your  set  equal  to  my  set." 

5.  'flie  teacher  evaluates  the  student's  response. 

a.  .  Correct  response:    If  the  student  utilizes  the 

operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence  to  put  the 
s^me  number  of  objects  .on  his/her ':half  of  the  sheet 
and  places  an  equal  sign  betr^een  the  sets,  he  is 
immediately  consequated  with  verbal  praise  (e.g., y 
*^Good^  there  are  enough"  or  "equal"),  a  smile  and 
if  nece8sary*a  consumable.    The  data  sheet  is 
marked  with  a  "+."    If  the  student  has  three  con- 
secutive correct  trials,  place  an  emphasis  on  the 
rate  of  correct  responding. 

b.  Incorrect  response:    If  the  student  does  not  utilize 
the  operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence  and/or 
puts  out  the  wrong  number  of  items,  the  teacher  says, 
"No,  not  equal. "too  many"  or  "not  enough"  §pd  goes 
to  Step  six.  ,  ' 

6.  The  teacher  sedures  student  attention  and  models  the 
correct  response  (including  the  one-to-one  correspondence  . 
operation)  and  then  presents  the  cuey^o  respond  (See  Step 
four).  4 

7.  The  teacher  evaluates  the  student's  response. 

a.  Correct' response:    If  the  student  uses  the  operation 
of  one-to-one  correspondence  to  place  the  same  number 

lof  objects  in  his  set  and  places  an  equal  sign  between 
the  sets,<  he  is  immediately  consequated  mth  verbal 
praise  (e.g.,  "Good,  there  are  enough"  or  "equal") 
and  a  smile  and  the  teacher  marks  an  "M"  on  the  data 
sh  e  et  • 

b.  Incorrect  response:    If  the  student  does  r.ot  use  the 
oDeration  of  one-to-one  correspcJndence  and /or  put  s 
out  the  -wrong  number  of  item^  the  teacher  says,  '"No, 
not  equal,"  "too  many"  or  "not  enough"  and  goes  to 
Step  eight.  •         ^  ' 

8.  The  teacher  secures  the  student's  attention,  presents  the 
response  cue  and  primes  the  correct  response  by  physically 
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gwl&ing  the  student  through  it*    The  teacher  eonsequates- . 
a  co3p:eet  response  mth  verbal  praise  (e.g.,  "Good,  there 
|re  enough"  px  "equal")  and  a  $mile  and  marKs  the  data 
ly    aheet  mth  a  "P."  -  ^ 

9*  '  Follow  the^e  procedures  until  the  student  performs  coa?rectly 
in*  three  consecutive  triala*    '  ' 


Sample  Data  Sheet 

Date  ■ 

•  Behavior  Objective    Equivalence  1 

Array 

Vertical 

Name  ' 

Trial 

Task  1      Task  2 

Task  3 

Tot. 

Correct  " 

Student  #1 

...  1 

M 

+ 

2 

'2'  - 

+  P 

M 

1 

3' 

■  M 

'  2 

4 

\  + 

3 

5 

+  + 

3 

6 

+ 

3 

^  \ 

D#    Variants  on  the  Basic  Instructional  Procedures 

Potentially  there  are  a  great  number  of .  variations  that  can  be 
made  on  the  basic  instructional  procedure  illustrated*    (?nly  a  few 
selected  variants  v?ill  be  discussed.    The  introduct03:y  se^ctions  on 
adapting  the  skills  sequence  to  individual  studenta  throujgh  adapting 
the  tasks  (materials),  adapting  cues  to  respond  and  facilitating 
*  performance  across  environments  illustrated  many  of  the  basic  variants 
on  the  in structional  procedure .    Briefly ,  these, . variants  included : 

1.    Varying  tfie  '♦'ask  and  task  materials. 

.2.    Eresenting^^the  task  in  fun  format  such .  aa*  through  a  game, 
^  a:,  race,  .toys,  a  song,  etc*  ; 

3.  Varji'ing  the  cues  to  respond  and  responses  the  students  are 
expected  to  epoiit  (e.g.,  motor  responses,  verbal  responses, 
motor  and  verl^al  responses,  written  responses). 

4-    Vary  the  cowtrpl  figure  and/or  setting.*  ^ 

Some  other  variants  which  may  enhance  student  interest  (attention) 
or  performance  on  almost  any  ta^k  aret 

1#  Varying  the  intensity  (loudness)  of  task  presentation  such 
that  the  students  at  time?  have  to  strain  to  hear  and  at 
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othex  times  are  mildly  startled 'by  the  loudness  of  a 
response  cue.      '  ^ 

Varying  the  responses  expected  of  the  students  over  ^ 
range  of  responses  they  have  mastered  or  are  learning 
such  that  the  students  'have  to  closely  listen  aBd  watch 
to  emit  correct  responses  (e.g.,  "Give  me  more,"  "Touch 
more,"  "Is  this  more?").    This  can  be  a  game  where  the 
teacher  says,  "Listen  carefully,  VH  try  to  fool  ybu^'' 
and  then  vax^es  the  response  requirement  slightly, 
l^pieally,  it  becomes  quite  difficult  to  fool  the 
students. 

Vary  the  intensity  of  the  response  expected  from  the 
students  feom  whispers  to  shouts.    As  in  tv;o,  this  can. 
be  made  into  a  game.  ^ 

Varying  the  pace  of  task  presentation  from  fast  to  slow 
such  that  the  students'  niust 'closely  attend  to  determine 
when  cues  to  respond  and  potential  reinforcers  are  going 
to  be  delivered.    As  in  tvio,  this  can  be  made  into  a 
"I  bet  I  can  fool  or  triclc  you"  game. 

Vary  calling  on  the  group  to  respond  (e.g.,  "Everyone  is  . 
this  more?")  and  a  calling  on  individuals  (e.g.,  "Tojn  is 
'  this  more?")  such  that  students  must  attend  closely  in 
order  not  to  miss  their  tvgcns.    This  too  can  be  made  into 
a  game.  , 

Many  skills  can  be  taught  and  practiced  through  group 
response  procedxires  vjith  the  teacher  systematically, 
calling  on  individual  students  to  assess  if  they  can 
perform  the  skilSLs  vathout  assistance.-  Through  such 
procedures  students  learn  to  imitate  the  teacher  and 
other  students  to  learn  skills. 

Utilize  procedures  which  reduce  error  responding.  Once 
some  Students  h^^e  learned  to  associate  a  OTong  response, 
to  a  response  cilte  it  is  often  difficult  to  teach  them  to 
associate  a  correct  response  with  that  response  cue. 
Thus,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  prevent  efror  responses 
from  occurring.    There  are  several  v'arlants  on  group  and 
individual  responding  procedure  that  may  be  employed  to 
'  attempt  .to  prevent  errors?    One  is  a  rehearsal  procedure 
and  the  other  a  modeling  procedure. 

■  p 

in  the  rehearsal  procedure  the  teacher  calls  upon  the 
group  or* an  individual  to  respond  and  then  makes  the 
response  along  with  them.    Then  the  teacher  gradually 
fades  out  her  demonstration  until  the  group  or  itidividual 
can  make  the  response  without  teacher  assistance^ 

In  the  modeling  procedure  the  teacher  models  tha  entire 
response  chain  (cute  and  response)  before  calling. on  the 
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group  or  an  individual  to  respond  and  then  uses  the 
rehearsal  procedure.    Nextj  the  teacher  fades  out  the 
model  ;^hen  the  students  can  respond  to  the  rehearsal 
procedure  alpne.    Finally,  the  rehearsal  procedure  is 
faded  out.  *  *  • 

-* .  ■ 

Across  all  procedures  if  at  any  point  students  start  to 
initiate  an  error  response ,  they  should  be  stopped  and 
th|  correct  response  should  be  imraediately  demonstrated 
,     ,  through  either  the  modeling  or  rehearsal  procedure.  ^ 

The  effectivene^  of  these  variants  and  combinations  of  these 
variants  on  t^ie  basic  instmctional  procedure  is  generally  .dependent - 
upon^  the  characteristics  of  individual  students.    We  recommend  system- 
atically expepLmenting  with  various  formats  to  determine  which  formats 
individual  students  enjoy  and  leaxTi  £rom  most  effectively. 

^  The  following  paragraphs  delineate  several  potentially  viable 
Instructional  models f  "  ; 

Initial  Instruction;  ,  . 

* 

An  instructional  program  should  teach  students  to  perform  -  ' 
functional  skills  across  tasks ^  materials,  verbal  language  cues,  ' 
people  and  settings  that  the  students  x^ill  frequently  encounter. 
Hovjever,  one  could  cofijecture  that  teaching  a  student  to  perform  a 
skill  across  several  language  cues,  people,  settings,  tasks,  and 
materials  concurrently  might  impede  th^  student's  acquisition  of  a 
skill*    Thus,  initially  it  may  be  efficient  to"  concentrate  on  instruct- 
ing students  on  one  task  given  one  ver]bal  language  "cue  in  one  setting 
vdth  one  teacher.    However,  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
require  the  students  to  use  the  skill  .across  functional  tasks,  settings 
people,  and' verbal  language  cues  to  respond. 

Skill  Mastery  Instruction; 

VJhen  students  have  correctly  pei^formed  a'' skill  on  one  task 
given  one  verbal  language  cue  in  one  setting,  x^ith  one  teacher, 
concentrate  on  teaching  students  to  use  the  skill  across  several 
functional  tasks,  settings,  people,  and  verbal  language  cues  to  ^ 
respond  concurrently/  "  \        .  ^ 

A^kill  may  be  taught  through  many 'tasks,    'fhe  tasks  selected 
to  teach  a  skill  should  be  chosen  oh  the  basis  of  their:    a)  functional 
use  to  the  individual  student;  b)  £|fccessability  br  frequency  of 
occurrence  across  the  environment  of  the  individuar  student;  c)  rein- 
forcement value  to  the  individual  student;  d)' facilitation  of  discrimi- 
nation; e)  aj?plicability  to  repeated  practice  during  skill  acquisition; 
f)  facilitation  of  later  skill  development;  and  g)  facilitation  of  ^ 
sld.ll  maintenance.  /  ^  . 
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Aa  noted  earlier  it  is  unHlcely*that  one  tasK  vjhich  fulfills 
all  tire  criteria  delineated  abovfe  may  be  devised..  However,  t)iiee 
basic  tasks,  functional  tasks,  games  and  repeated  practice  tasks 
should  meet  the  task  selection  criterion.    In  many  instances  you 
my  be  able  to  devise  taaka  applicable  to  repeated  practice  which 
are  functional  and  which  are  games.    However,  in  describing  the 
model  we  will  separate  the  three  basic  tasks. 

Theofirst  step  in  developing  an  instructional  model  should  be 
to  describe  functional  task?,  games  and  repeated  practice  tasks  for 
the  skiU.  of  concern.  For  exairiple,  some  potential  scirting  (sets)  tasl©  s 

■  ■    -  ■  ■     .  ^    ■    ■   .  c 

■•  '  Potential  Functional  Tasks',  ^ 

List  potential  functional  tasks.    Systematically  require  each 
student  to  use  sorting  on  functional  tasks  several  times  a  day. 
Continually  look  for  additional  functional  taslcs  the  students  can 
use  the  skill  on.  * 

1.  '  Sort  food  items  at  snack  time  (e.g^^  put  the' milk  on 

the  shelf  and  cookies  on  the  table) . 

2.  Sort  objects  when  setting  up  or^cH^aning  up  an 
activity  (e.g.,  put  the  puzzles  on  the  shelf  and 
the  balls  in  the  box;  put  the  plates  on  the  shelf 
and  the  spoons  in  the  drawer; .put  the  craydhs  in 

the  box  and  paint  in  the  cupboard).  .  . 

3.  Join  (add)  sets  when  cleaning, up  or  setting  up  an  - 
.     ■  activity  (e.g.,  put  the  paint  and  thg  crayons  on  the 

tablef?put  the  paper  and  scissors  on  the  floor) , 

Potential  Games;^ 

List  potential  games.  '  Each  day  duriiig  free  time  or  during^ 
instructional  time  encourage  studjants  to  play  gamea  involving^the 
sorting  ^kill.^  Games  are  excellent  repeated  practice  and  sKxll 
maintenance  tasks*    Continually  devise  nw  games  or  variations  of 
existing  games. 

1.    Card  games  similar  to  "Old  Maid"  which  require ^the 
student  to  sort  arid  match  cards  on  th§s^'b^sis  of 
forra^  size-,  and/or  color.      ^    '  ' — 

2V    Sorting  boxeSy  puzzles,  peg  boa^rds  T^fhich  require 
'  V  objects  to  be  sorted  on  the  basis  of  form,  size,  and /or 
color.  0  V " 

•  «3 
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Art  activities  which  require  the  student  to  differ.eijt?-ally 
operate  on  items  vjhich  di^er  along  dimensions  of  fcf 
size,"  and  color  (e.g.,  color  the  house  red  and  Trails 
blue,  paste  the  eyes  on  the  head  and  paste  the  hurids| 
on  the  arras). 


'4.    Board  games  (e.g.. |  start 


5. 


V7hich  require  tl^e  students  to  drav?  a  card  and  move 
tlieir  market  to  the  ne:ct  square  on  the  board  which 
matches  the  card.    Verbal  students  could  be  required 
to  label  the  card  (e^g.p  red,  house,  spoon)  before 
advancing  on  the  board. 

Grab  bag  which  requires  students  to  draw  an  object  from 
a  bag  and  then  label  it. 


Potential  Tasks  WhichTAre  Applicable  to  Repeated  Practice; 

1.  Sort  or  make  sets  of  objects  (e.g.,  block  and  bears, 

forks  ^nd  cup,  strains  and  cups)  at  the  classroom  worktable.' 

2.  Sort  or  make  sets  of  flannel  items.  .  *  . 

3.  Sort  or  make  sets  of  pictures.^ 

For  repeated  practice  tasks  develop  a  procedure  for  systematically 
vaiying  the  tasks,  materials,  settings,  instructors  and  language  cues. 
A  rotation  procedure  may  be  effective  (Figure  1).    For  instance,  on 
day  one  teacher  'A^'  teaches  sets  v^yith  one  set  of  language  cues  and 
materials  in  setting  A.    Teacher  'B'  teaches  1-to-l  correspondence 
and  teacher        teaches  numeral  recognition.    On  day  two  teacher 
'B'  teaches  sets  with  a  different  set  of  language  ciies  and  materials 
in  setting  B.    Teacher  'A*  teaches  numeral  recognition  and  teacher 
'C*  teaches  1-to-l  correspondence,  etc.    Obviously,  many  variations 
of  the  rotation  procedure  are- possible. 


Day  1 

Teacher  78^ 
l-to*-^l  cor* 


Figure  1 
Sample  Rotation  Procedure 


Teacher  *A' 
|et8  (^') 


Teacher 
#  rec.  ^  ' 


Teacher  ^A' 
#  rec.^  "-•^ 


Teacher 
sets  \' 


Teacher  ^C* 
1-to-l  cor. 
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To  insure  students  learn  to  perform  a  skill  across  tasks ^  language 
cues,  settings  and  people  students  should  be  systematically  required 
to^se  the  skills  throughout  the  day  .    The  follox-jing  i^  ^a  sample  daily 
routine  for  teaching  and  requiring  students  to  use  the  skills  of 
orfermany  and  .one-to-one  correspondence. 

Opening  8:30  ^,9:00  <    .  - 


1-to-l. Correspondence  Activities;  V  ' 

.     a.    Attendance:    The  bulletin  board  is  divided  into  a 

pres'ent        absent  section  •    Ea'Ch  student  has  a  name 
card;  and^here  should  be  one  name  card  in  the  present 
section  of  the  bulletin  board  * for  each  student  present. 
To  teach  one-to-one  correspondence  ask  a  student  to 
take  role  (or  you  take  role)  by  giving, one  name  card 
to  each  student-.    If  there  are  too  many  name  cards, 
-     "  -  ,      someone  is  absent-    In  this  instance  readjLng  and  naming 
•^^     classmates  are  being  taught  concu^frently  with  one-to- 
one  coarreapondence. 

b.    Another  section  of  the  bulletin  board  is  devoted  to  a 
job  board  \dth  pictures  of  the  various  jobs  (e.g., 
watering ^plants,  feeding  fish).    A  check  is  placed 
next  to  each  job  if  it  has  been  completed.  During 
opening  students  can  ascertain  if  all  jobs  have  been 
completed  by  determining  if  each  job  has  a  check.  In 
^^this  case  home-living  skills  (jobs^)  and  cooperating 
(evezyone  has  a  job)  are  being  taught  concurrently  ^^rith 
one-to-oiie  correspondence. 

One-^iany  Activities: 

a.    During  attendance  the  students  can  he  asked  if  one  or 
many  students  are  prdSent  or  absent. 

*b.    Students  may  be  asked  to  bring  one  or  many  crayons, 
>^     pieces 'of  paper,  etc.  to  opening  with  them  for  a 
special  activity. 

Math  Class  9:00-9:30 

'"  During  math  class  repeated  practice  tasks  are  presented.  For 
example: 

1-to-l  Correspondence  Activities: 

a.  Students  are  requested  to  give  each  flannel  circle  a 
flannel  star.  ^  " 

b.  Students  are  requested  to  give  each  cup  a  saucer. 
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c.    Students  are  requested  to  give  e§ch  paintbox  a  brush. 
*  •  '  Students  are  asked  to  give -each  piece  of  candy  a  penny. 

One -Many: 

a.  A  set  of  ozfi^apple  and  a  set  of  many  apples  is  presented^' 
the  studentftp  and  they  are- requested,  to  touchy  point  to. 
take  the  set  i^ith  one  -or  many. 

b.  Pictures  of  sets  of  one  comb  and  marty  corals  are  presented 
the  students J  and  they  are  requested  to  point  to  the  set 
v^ith  one  or  many. 

c*    The  teacher  points  ^to  a  set  of  objects  and  asks  students . 
if  the  set  has  one  or  many  objects.  ^  ^ 

Language  9:3&  10:00 

language  the  students  may  be  learning  the  functibnal  use  of 
objects  (drink  from  cup^  eat  v?ith  spoon,  stir  i^th  spoon,  'eat  from 
bov^l),  to  demonstrate' nonverbal/ comprehension  of  object  labels 
(presented  xnth  objects  and  tm  cue  "Take  a  spoon,"  the  student  takes 
a  s^poon'),'and  to  label  objec;*^  (^ked  "l*/hat  is  this?"  or  "VJhat  do 
you  want?"  students  state  pe  object  name).'     These  language  skills 
may  be  taught  through  such  tasks  as  tea  party  play.    During  the 
course  of  the  tea  party  the  students  are  requested  to  demonstrate 
functional  object  ns0^  demonstrate  receptive  comprehension  of  object 
"^labels  and  to  label  objects.    Students  can  also  be  requested  to  give 
e^ch  classmate  a  cup  fo  demonstrate'  one-to-one  correspondence  and 
^ceptive  comprehension  of  the  label  cup,  go  to  the  counter  and 
bring  back  one  or  many  spoons  to  demonstrate^recep€ive  knoi^ledge  of 
the  label  spoons  arfd-^ne-raany,  etc. 

Snack  Time  10:00  -  10:15  . 

Snack  time  is  a  variation  on  the  tea  party  activitiesAof  the  \_ 
language  period.    Students  are  asked:    to  give  each  classmate  a 
napkin,  to  bring  one  or  many  cartons  of  milk  from  the  kitchen,  to 
state  if  they  v?ant  one  or  man^K^iieces  of  cookie,  etc.  ^ 

Recess  10:15  -  10:30 

One-Many  . 

a.    Students  can  be  asked  to  take  one  pr  many  balls,  jump  - 
ropes,  etc.  outside. 

One-to-One  Correspondence 

a.    Games  such  as  musical  chairs  should  be  played. 
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Pre-Reading  10:30  -ai:00  -    .  •,  , 

Correspondence 

a.  '^Jhiie  looking  at  pictures  student s  can  be  asked  if  each 
'    person  in  the  picture  has  a  hat  on,  if  every  bear  has 

feet,  etc. 

b.  Students  can  be  requested  to  give  ^ach  classmate  a 
^      boolcj  vjorksheet,  etc. 

If 

One-Many 

a.  Students  can  be  requested  to  bring  one  or  many  pencils, 
\  crayons,  pieces  of  paper  to  reading  class.  ^ 

b.  IJbile  looldng  at  pictures  students  can  be  asked  if 
.there  are  one  or  many  dogs,  cats,  policemen,  etc. 

in  the  picture. 

The  skills  of  one-to-one  correspondence  and  one-inahy  can^  be  used 
throughout  all  other  daily  activities  (art,  lunch,  gym,  music',  etc.). 
•  It  is  hoped  that  these  limited  examples  illustrate- that  skills  should 
not  be  taught  in  isolation  but  should  be  taught  in  relation  to  other 
skills  (language,'  reading,  recreation,  social)  if  they  are  to  be 
functional,  maintain  and  generalize. 


E.  N^ariants  on  the  Basic  Measurement  Procedure; 


xsne  basic  measurement  procedure  illustrated  utilized  a  discrete 
trial  &™iat.    That  is,  the  teacher  presented  the  student  with  a  cue 
to  res^Sd,  the  student  emitted  a  response,  ^d  the  teacher  scored  the 
accuracy  of  each  response.    This  is  a  direct  and  continuous  measurement 
system  which  is  extremely  sensitive  in  that  it  accounts  for  all  student 
responses,  making  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  be  relatively  precise  . 
in  determining  the  efficacy  of  an  instructional  procedure  and  in 
pinpointing  exactly  when  a  student  reaches  criterion  on  n  selected 
-skill.    However,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  fro  continuously 
measure  anJlrecord  behavior  when  some  of  the  variants  illustrated 
above  are  employed  as  components  of  the -instructional  procedure.^ 
Alternatives  to  continuous  measurement  and  recording  of  student 
behavior  are  pretest,  post-test  measures  and/or  periodic  probes 
of  the  student's  skills.    Generally,  the  more  frequent  the  measure- 
ment, the  more  accurate  is  i^e  assessment  of  an  individual  student  s 
progress  within^a>rogram  and  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  that  program.     .  L 

In  the  follomng  paragraphs  a  measurement  system  we  have  found 
,  to  "be 'useful  with  the  math  skills  sequence  is  described.  More 
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information  on  assessment  is  provided  in  the  later  section  of  the 
paper  on  Initial  Assessment  and  Skill  Mastea^  Evaluation, 

It' has  been  our  experience  that  it  is  nocessary  for  teachers 
to  initially  u^e  the  basic  instructional  and  measurement  procedure 
described  above  (Basic  Instructional  and  Measurement  Procedure)*. 
The  basic  procedi^e  requires  the  teacher  to  precisely  specify  tasks, 
materials^  lapguajge  cues,  student  responses  (correct  and  error), 
and  teacher  consequences  for  each  student  response •    The  use  of 
such  a  highly  structured  instructional  and  measurement  procedure  ^ 
continually  provides  the  teacher  vjith  the  relevant  dimensions  of 
the  instructional  task,  relevant  dimensions  ^of  student  performance 
and  direct  and  continuous  measures  of  student  skill  acquisition,  / 
Jlovjever,  teachers  may  initially  feel  that  use  of  the  highly  structured 
instructional  apd  ilieasurement  procedure  results  in  unnatural,  stilted 
and  choppy  task  presentations.    Fortunately, 'vjith  practice  task 
presentations  bqccme  natural  and  fluid.    V7ith  sufficient  practice 
teachera  should  learn  to  set  up  tasks,  select  materials,  appro- 
priately respond  to  student  responses  and  assess  student  skill 
acquisition  vathout  referring^  to  the  basic  instructional  and 
measurement  procedure*    Thus/  the  basic  instructional  and  measurement 
procedure^  is  a  training  device.  .  / 

Once  teachers  can  successfully  use  the  basic  proceduJ^e  they 
may  vary  the  basic  instructional  procedure  (see  the  suggesjred 
variations  above)  and  employ  different  measurement  systems.  VJhen 
this  occurs,,  teachers  may  cease  continuously -re cording  each  student 
response  and  switch  to  periodically  recording  each  response.  It 
should  be  noted  that  every  time  a  student  emits  a  response  the 
teacher  obtains^ a  potentially  relevant  assessment  of  a  student *s 
■^sld^-ls.    Periodic  recorded  assessments  should  be  performed  to  test 
the  validity  of  unrecorded  assessments  of  student  skill  acquisition. 
VJe  V7ill  refer  to  the  periodic  recorded  assessment  as  probes. 

/(?Je  suggest  that  student ^skill  acquisition  should 'be  probed  at 
least  once  ai  iveek  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Thursday-    Mondays  and 
Fridays  are  less  likely  to  be  representative,  of  general  student 
skill  per f 02:mance .    The  probes  should  follovj  the  format  of  the 
basic  instructional  and  measurement  procedure.    A  later  section  of 
this  paper,  Initial  Assessment  and  Skill  Mastery  Evaluation, 
describes  specific  measurement  procedures. 

The  record  sy stern  of  - the  basic  instructional  and  measurement 
procedure  helps  all  individuals  who  are  teaching  a  student  (e.g., 
master  teacher^,  student  teachers,^ methods  students,  aides)  keep 
track  of  tThere  each  student  is  in  the  akill  sequence,  and  what  tasks, 
materials  and  language  cue^^  are  instructionally  relevant  for  each  ^  . 
Student.    If  the  basic  institjctional  and  measurement  procedure  is  v 
not  .used^  an  alternative  system  for  keeping  track  of  student 
programs  should  be  employed.    We  suggest  that  the  following      '  . 
system  may  be  viable.  .  ^ 
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For  each  student  devise  a  summary -grid  which,  ^includes  all  the 
-relevant  instructional  objectives  of  the  math  program.    A  sample 
suimnary  grid ' is^ depicted  below.    Each  student's  summary  grid  Should 
be  readily  accessible  in  the  classroom  so  that  at. any  time  any 
individual,  can  determine  what^  skills  the  student  should  be  currently 
receiving  instruction  on  ani3  which  skills  the  student  has  already 
*>"'jna8tered .  '  , 

For  each  objective  in  the  skill  sequence  the  summary  grid 
indicates  instruction  is- in  progress  there  should  be  an  adjunct 
grid.    The  adjunct  grid  should  indicate  which  tasks  and  cues  the 
student  has  mastered  within  the  objective  and  on.  which  tasks  and  ° 
cues  instruction  is  in  progress.  'Probe  assessment  should  be  useq 
"   to  determine  when  students  have' mastered  specific  tasks  and  language 
■  cues  n^hin  an  objective.    A  sample  objective  grid  for  Equivalence 
is  de]p!?ted  below.  —  /' 


student   .  ^JoTin 


Spnimary  Grid 


I  -  Instruction  in  Progress 
M  S5  SkilX-  Acquired  ^ 


A>  Prerequisite 
Motor  Iirtltation 
:  VerbaX  Imitation 
Whole  Word  ^ 
Isolated  Sounds 

•  V  0 

B.  Functional  Obi*  Use 

C.  Sets 

Qbj.  2 

•Obj.  3 


Obj.  5 

•      Obj.  6 

■Obj.  7 

Obj.  8 

Obj.  9. 

l-to-l 

Correspondence 
Obdvl  ■ 

E.  One-Many 
C-Otj.  1 
Obj.  2 

F»  Equivalence 
Obj,  1 
'Obj:  2 

G.  More  and  Less 

l.'More 
■  ;      Obj.  1 
.    2.  Less 
.  Ob-j.-'l 
Obj.  2 
•3»  More /Less 
Obj.  1 
Obj.  2 


M 


M 
M 
M 


H.  Conservation 
of  Number 
Obj.  1 
Obj.  2 
Obj.  3 
Obj.  4  - 
Obj.  5 

.  Obj .  6 

a  • 

H.  Counting  Forxjard 
.   1.  Rational 
Obj.  1 


Obj..  2- 


Obj.  3 
Obj.  4 
Obj.  5 
Obj.  6 
Obj.  7 

2.  Rote 
Obj.  1 
Obj.  ,2 
Obj.  3 

3.  Numeral 
Recognition. 
Obj.  1 

■  4.  Match  #  to 
Quantities" 
Obj.  1 

5.  Match  Quanti- 
ties to  #  .. 
Obj.  1 

6.  Ordering  . 
Numerals 
Obj.  1 
Obj.  2 
Obj.  3  • 
Obj'.  4  o 
Obj.  5 

.  Obj.  6 
Obj.  7  . 
Obj  .8 
Qbj.  9 

7.  Ordering 
Quantities 
Obj.  1" 


H.  "^Addition 

1.  Objecjrs 
Obj.  1 

/Obj.  2 

2.  Numerals 
Sr  Obj.  • 
Obj.  1 

3.  Numerals 
&  Lines 
Obj.  1 

4.  Numerals  - 
Obj.  1 

— —  5.  Fingers.  


Obj.  .1 
Obj. 12 
Obj.\3  , 
Obj.  4 
§.  Facts 
Obj.  1 
•     '       Obj.  2 
.  Obj .3 
Obj»  4 
Obj.  5 
Obj.  6 

I.  Story  Problems 

1.  1-to-l  Cor- 
respondence 
Obj.  1 

2.  X  +  Y  =  _ 
Obj.  1 

,  3.  'X  +  _  =  y 
•     Obj.  1 


student      John  • 

Equivalence  -  Objective  1 

M  ^  Skill  Acquired 

1  =5  Instruction  in  Progress 


Tasks: 


Functional: 

Passing  out  cups  at  juice  time 

Giving  each  classmate  a  pencil 

Giving  each  classmate  a  crayon  during  ari 

Etc. 

Games: 

Musical  Chairs 

Etc#  '  _ 

Repeated  Practice: 

Give  each  bear  a  block 
'         Put  a'Stra^7  iny^'ach  cup 
Give  each  tr^ei  a  bird 
Etc.         >  \  / 

Obnect  Arrays 


.    Vertical  M 

horizontal  ^  M 

Varied  I 

/  Linear  I 

Set^  Equivalence 

Enough     \  /  M 

.  Not  Enough  M 

,  Too  Many  M 

Language  Cues 

^  Make  your  set  equal  M 

Are  the  sets  eq^jal  V 

Are  there  enough  I 

Are  there  too^many  I 
Etc^ 
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f1    Plaoiftg  the  Student    ^  |  . 

Utilization  of  skill  aequences  and  task  analyses  facilitates  ' 
individualization  of  instruction*    Withiii  the  task  analysis  model, 
students'  maatory  of  vai:ious  objectives  |!;an  be  asseased  before 
iii8t;k?uctior5  and  they  may  only  be  instructed  on  objectives  on  which 
they  failed  and  for  v?hich  tliey  have  maslj^cl  the  prerequisites . 
Stud0nts  can  be  .  permitted  to  proceed  thiji'ough^ the  .  aequenee  at  their 
om  paoQ,  taking  longer  on  trouble  ©pots  and  skipping  ,  eteps  on  which 
they  demonatrate  maatoryt    The  level  of  a  student's  entrance  into 
the  sequence  and  mastery  of  behavioral  objectives  is  aaseased  through' 
administering  baseline      teats  ,      eopposed  of  a  sampling  of  items 
from  selected  behavioral  objeptr^yet^^        ^'  ^  ^ 

Ty^pically^  one  baseline  measure  (test)  is  given  for  each  selected 
behaviora.1  objective  and  basically  consists  of  ^implementing  steps 
one  through  four  of  the  basic  teaching  procedure*    For  example ,  the 
baseline  measure  for  the  equivalence  behaviojr  objective  could  be 
administered  as'  follows:      '        '  * 

The  teacher  says^  "Look'*  and  secures  eye  contact  with  the 
materials.^  .  ^ 

The  teacher  puts  a  set  of  items  on  his/her  half  of  the 
paper  in  one  of  the  specified  arrays. 

The  teacher  selects  one  student  and  says^  "S,  look, at 
this,"  while  he/she  points  to  the  materials  and  says,' 
"Make  your  side  equal  to  iny  side."    If  ^^looks^  the 
teacher  goes  on  to  Step  four.    If  S  does  not  locJk, 
the  teacher > physically  primes  S  to  look  and^then  goes 
pn  to  Step  four.  ^% 

The  teacher  marks  a  "H-"^*  for  a  porrect  response  andya  "-" 
for  an  error  response-  '  / 

Obviously,  it  TOuld  be^ inefficient  to  test  the  studentson 
eve3:y  behavioral  objective  of  the  math  skill  sequence  before  beginning 
instDsniction.  '  Typically /.students  are  only  tested  on  skills  for  which 
they  have  demonstrated  the  requisite  behaviors.    For 'instance^  a 
student  who  did  not* demonstrate  mastery  of  rational  counting  or 
equivalence  and  matching  quantities  to  numerals  v;ould  not  be  tested 
on  an  addition  objective.    Similar]^?,  students-  are  not  ilrj^^ally 
tested  on  every  obje^ive  of  a  math  skill.    Ther  may  be  initially   '  \ 
tested  on  the  highest  nvmibered  objectives  and  only  if  they  fail  these 
objectives  would  they  be  te?Jted  on  lower  numbered*  objectives*  For 
example j  in  testing  IcnowleugG  of  *'8ets"  the  students  might  initially  : 
be  te&ted  on  objective  9  and  only  if  they  failed  objective  9 
would  they  be  tested  on  objective  8^  7,  6,  5,  etc.    If  there  are  . 
a  potentially  large  number  of  objectives  to  be  tested^  the  teacher  . 
may  systematically  test  various  objectives  ^e.g. ,  8,  then  3,  then  §, 
then  6) until  the  appropriate  instructional  objective  is  determined. 


1. 

2." 
3. 


In  evaluating  the  student's  entiy  level,  a  checklist  or  grid 
may  be  •devised  which  vjill  reflect  baseline  test  results,    Belbv?  are 
grids  on  which  several  possible  testing  outcomes  are  depicted.  R 
later  section,  Procedures  for  Initial  Assessment  and  Skill -Mastery  ^ 
Evaluation,  delineates  more  specific  measurement  and  initial  placement 
procedures*  ,  . 


VI.  Prerequisites 


'There  are  two  prerequisites  students  should  meet  before  being 
programmed  through  the  math  skiks  sequence:    One,  the  students 
should  b«  Imitative,  and  tw,  the  students  should  readily  interact 
with  the  objects  and  task  materials  they  will  encounter  during 
instruction  of  the  math  skills  sequence. 


A.  Imitation 


Prompting  and  modeling  are  two  general  instructional  p;rocedures 
V7hich  may  be  utiUzed-ta  teach  most  tasks.  Jyomtitig  m  a  procedure 
which  involves  physically  guiding  students  throdgh  a  response  or 
response  sequence.    For  instance,  to  teach  stud enf^ 
coalespondence  operation  the  students  could  be  physically  guided 
through  the  chaijfesoj  responses  required  to  align  sets  in  a.contigur- 
ation  manifestin@^e-to-one  correspondence;    The  prompts  could  then  , 
be  eliminated  by  gradually  vathdyawing  the  physical  guidance  until 
the  students  performed  the  responses  on  their  own.    Modeling  is  an 
instructional  procedure  which  i^nvolves  demonstrating  (modeling;  a 
response  or  chain  of  responses  to  the  students  and  directing  the 
students  to  immediately  imitate  the  demonstration. .  Models  can  be  . 
eliminated  by  gradually  presenting  a  less  demonstrative  model  until 
the  students  perform  the,  responses^  their  ovjn. 

Modeling  is  a  more  efficient  instructional  procedure  than  prompting 
but  the  students  have  to  b^  imitative  before  it  may  be  used.  Briefly, 
the  general  procedure  for  teaching  students-  to  imitate  is  for  the  - 
teacher  to  say  "Do  thi^"  present  a  model  (such  as  clapping  her  hands), 
and  then  physically  guide  students  through  the  response. .The  prompting 
is  gradually  faded  until  the" students .consistently  make  the  response 
V7ithoUt  assistance,    l^hen  the  students  consistently  imitate  a  ^^ide 
range  of  object  manipulations  (e.g.,  roll  ball,  stacking  blocks) 
and  body  gestures  (e.g.,  stamping  feet,  standing  up)  they  may  be 
considered  Imitative.  ' 

*  B.    Functional  Ob.iect  Use  " 

The  prerequisite 'that  the  students  readily  interact  vdth  the 
-oblects  and  tasks    they  will   encounter    during    instruction^  ^ 
of  the  mSh  sequence  relates  to' the  criteria  for  selection  of  tasks 
to  teach  a  skill  through.    Ihat  i?,  if  some  of  the  criteria  for^ 
selecting  tasks  are  that  they  be  functional,  frequently  occur  across 
environments  and  have  reinforcement  value  for^ individual  students, 
then  it  irould  appear  to  be  advantageous  for  the  students  to  be  . 
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Student:  Mary 


Skills 


+  =  meets 

criterion 

-  ^  -|kres  not 

meet  criterion 

^he  made  - 
approximaYions* 


Imitation 

Motor  +  ^ 

Verbal 

Isolated  Sounds  ^  +  + 

/  Whole  Words         '  -  - 

/  •      ,  • 

Functional  Object  Use  "  +  -f 

Sets  ^  +  + 

One-Many 

One-to-One  Correspondence 
Equivalence  -  - 

More/ Less 

less  '  - 

More/Le^s  / 
^onseryation  of  Number  , 

Counting^orv'/ard 
Rational 
Rote 

Numeral  Recognition  -  *  '  • 

Matchifig  Numerals  to  Quantities 
M^ching  Quantities  to  Numerals  " 
Ordering  Numerals  ' 
Ordering  Quantities 

Addition  -  - 

a  Objects 
(3  Numerals  and  Objects 

Numerals  and  Lines 
Numerals 

Fingers  ^  .  . 

Facts  * 

*   Story  Problems 

One-torOne  Correspondence 

X     Y  ^  ^  ^  -^  ^        ■  , 

X  +   =  Y  • 

Comments :  - 

This  evaluation  indicates  that  the  student  has  met  the  imitation 
criteria  for  motor  apd  verbal  behaviors.    Verbal  operations  would  be 
given  emphasis  in  this  student's  program^ 
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Skills 


Student:    Larry  ^ 

Tests 
1.2  3 


Indtation 
Motor  , 
Verbal 

Isolated  Sounds 

tffiQle' Words 

Functional  Object  jJs& 
Sets 

One-Many 

One-to*-0ne  Correspondenae 

Equivalence 

Mote/Less 
More 

Less 

More/Less 

Conservation  of  Number. 

Gouiiting  Potward 
Rational 
Rote 

Numeral  Recognition^^ 
Matching  Numerals  to  Quantities 
Matching  Quantities  to  Num^r;als 
ordering  Numerals 
Ordering  Quantities^ 


4- 


4^  £=  meets 

criterion 

'•  '   ■  '  •  .  .  ^ 

-  ^  does  not 

meet  criterion ^ 


Addition 
Objects 
Numerals 
Numerals 
Numerals 
Fingers 
Facts 


and  Objects 
and  Eiines 


Story  Problems  ^ 
One»-to-0ne  Correspondence 
X  ^  Y  - 

X-  +  _^^  Y  .  .  ^  ,  .    . '  • 

Comments:  .      ^  . 

Tlii^  evaluation  indicates  that  the  student  has  the  prerequisue 

motor  imitation  and  functional  object  use  skills  to  enter  the  proijram  at 
ythe  leval  o£  set^s*  .  Verbal  operations  would  be  eiaphasi2:ed  after  the  student 
,  has  mastered  the  sound  imitation  criteria,. 
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Student:  Mike 

&  '  Tests 

Skills  ^  1     2  ,  3 


Imitation  . 
Motor  ,  -         \.  +  -  meets 

Verbal  '     \    ^'  criterion 

Isolated  Sounds      •     .  -  - 

Itfhole  Words  ^  a  does  not 

meet  criterion 

Functional  Object  Use  . 
Sets  '  «     „     «  . 

One-Many  -    .  . 

One-to-One  Correspondence 
Equivalence 

More/Less  v 
*  More 

less         ;  • 
Mojre/Les^ 

Conservation  of  Number 

Counting  Forward 
Rational 
.  Rote 

Numeral  Recognition 
Matching  Nume*ls  to  Quantities 

Matching  Quantities  to  Numerals  o 
Ordering  Numerals 

Ordering  Quantities        ,  ^ 

Addition  •  * 

Objects  . 
Numerals  and  Objects  X  i 

Numerals  and  Lines       '  .       -  .  • 

Numerals 

Fingers  •  * 

Facts 

Story  Problems 
One-to-One  Correspondence  . 

/     ebmments:    ,  '  .  / 

,  Y(t       This  evaluation  indicates  that  the  student  does  not  have  the  requisite 
^limitation  skills  to  be  included  in  the  math  program,    tflten  he  meets 
jeriterion  in  the  motor  imitation  and  functional  object  use  programs,  he  can 
"begin  the  math  program* 
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fu^tionallv  using  the  objecti^  or  interacting  vjith  them  (e.g.,  drink 
from  cup^  stir  vath.  spoon)  before  they  are  utilized  in  instructional 
tasks. 

A  deficit  frequently  exhibited  by  many  severely  handicapped 
students  is  that  they  do  not  readily  interact  with  objects  and/or 
people.    Before  implementing  the  math  skLlls  sequence  students' 
interaction  vdth  various  objects  should  be  assessed^ and  if  necessary, 
they  should  be  tauglit  to  functionally  use  the  objects  and  materials 
to  be  used  in  tasks 'in  the  math  skills  sequence.  - 

VII.    Behavioral  Objectives  \^  - 

IJhile  specific  tasks,  materials,  and  cues  to  respond  are  illustrated 
for  each  objective,  students  should  demonstrate  Icnovjledg^  of  the  con- 
cept or  ability  to  use  an  operation  across  a  wide  range  of  materials, 
tasks,  and  cues  to  respond.    It  is  important  to  use  only  materials 
students  have  demonstrated  they  can  discriminate  (such  as  in  Objective 

2  or-Ehe  Sets  Brogram^  For  Gxampl&T— students   flhould  be  

able  to  discriminate  the  objects  they  are  to  raatdh  in  one- 
to-one  eorrespondence  before  the  objects  are  used  in  the  one-to-on^ 
correspondence  program.  Note:  /o  not  foUow  this  skills  sequence! 
as  if  it  is  a  curriculum.  Use  /the  notions  and  criterion  articulated 
above  to  adapt  the  skills  sequence  to  individual  students.  It  is 
expected  that  many  components  of  the  sequence  vTxll  have  to  be  broken 
into  smaller  steps  for  some  students. 

A.  Prerequisites 

1      Imitation:    The  student  should  be  able  to  imitate  responses- 
which  may  be  respired  of  hi„i/her  in  the  math  d|hll  sequence. 
The" responses  may  include: 

\  Motor  Imitation :^ Given  the  cue,  "Do  this,"  and  a  selected 

motoric  gesture,  'the  student  should  imitate  the  gesture. 

Subobjective:    The  student  should  imitate  at  least  the 
following  motoric  gestures:    a)  touching  an  object;  and 
b)  moving  or  manipulating  selected  objects. 

Verbal  Imitation:     (Note:    Students  do  not  have  to  imitate 
verbal  behaviors  to  progress  through  the  skill  sequence.) 
The  stgdent  should  be  able  to  imitate  (make  gross  approxi- 
mations of)  isolated  sounds  or  who It  words. 

'    2      Functional  Object  Use:    Presented  with  objects  to  be  used  in 
tasks  of  the  skill  sequence  the  student  should,  be  able  to 
demonstrate  at  least  one  appropriate  functional  use  of  the 
object  (e.g.,  spoon  -  stir;  cup  -  drink). 

B.  Sets 

Examples  of  Potential  Tasks: 


Potential  Functional  Tasks: 


f 
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1.  Sort  food  items  a%  snack  time,  (e.g.,  put  the  milk  on  the 
shelf  and  cookies  on  the  table).  .  ^ 

2.  Sort^  objects  when  setting .juj)  or  cleaning  up  an  activity 
^        (©•g;,  put  the  puzzles  on  the  shelf  and  the  balls  in  the 

box;  put  the  plates  on  the  shelf  and  the  spoons  in  the 
drawer;  put  the  crayons  inf^the  box  and  paint  in  the 
cupboard).     ,  ^  ' 

3.  Join  (add)  sots  when  cleaning  up  or  setting  up  an  activity 
(e.g.,  put  the  paint  and  the  crayons  on  the  table;  put 
the  paper  and  scissors  on  the  floor). 

l^otential  Games: 

1.  Card  games  similar  to  ''Old  Maid'*^  which  require  the  student 
to  sort  and  match  cards  on  the  basis  of  form,  size,  and/or 
color. 

2.  Sorting  boxes,  puzzles,  peg  boards  which  require  objects  to 
be  sorted  on  the  basis  of  form,  size,  and/ or  color. 

3.  Art  activities  which  require  the  student  to  different?ially 
operate  on  items  which  differ  along  dimensions  of  form, 
size,  and  color  (e.g.,  color  the  house  red  and  balls 
blue,  paste  the  eyes  on  the  head  and  paste  thd  hands  on 
tlje  arms) .  ■  .4 


4.    Board  games  (e.g.. 


start 

• 

0 

) 


which  require  the  students  to  draw  a  card  and  move  their 
markdr  to  the  next  square  on  the  board  which  matches  the 
card.    Verbal  students  could  be  required  to  label  the  card 
(e.g.*,  ted^,  house,  spoon)  before  advancing  on  the  board. 

Potential  Tasks  Itfhich  Are  Applicable  to  Repeated  Practice: 

1.  Sort  or  make  sets  of  objects  (e.g.,'  block  and  bears,  forks 
and  cup,  straws  and  cups)  in  instructional  setting^. 

2.  Sort  or  make  sets  of  flannel  items. 

3.  Sort  or  make  sets  of  pictures. 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    Motor  Imitation. 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    Given  a  group ^of  objects  whose  members 
differ  along  at. least  one  dimension  (e.g.,  forks  and  spoons) 
with  one  member  of  each  set  separated  out  to  serve  as  a  match 
cue,  the  student  should  sort  the  object^  into  separate  sets 
ivhen  the  teach^  points  and  savs,  ''Make  a  set  of  (spoons)  .and  a  set  of 
(forks) i  put  the  (spoons)  here  and  the  (forks j  here. 


a 
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^     .        f-^^^^^    ^  A^O  Group  to  be 

Cues     'O  '  sorted 

Tn.^tructional  Sequence;   'v^  student  should  be  able  to 
sort  into  separate  s«ts  at  J east: 

a.  groups  of  objects  of  different  colors 

b.  groups  of  objects  of  like  color 

•   Verbal  Operation:    The  §aine  procedure  as  in  Objective  1 
if^LllZed,    Afte^  the  student  -rractly  sorts  the 
obiects  the  teacher  points  and  says,  "This  is  a^et  or 
fsiooris/forks).  is  this  set?"  and  the  student  should 

ife^ll-iet  (e.g.,  ''spoops''  or  "forks").  . 

Behavioral  Objective  2:    Given  a  group  of  objects  wtlose  members 
Sflr^lpnir  dimansion.  the  Student  should  sort 

.says.  "Make  a  set  of  imS)  ^""^  ^        °^  (Elates).    Put  the 
(cups)  here  and  the  (plates)  here;"  ^ 

.Tn.tr.ictional  sequence:    The  student  should  be  able  to  sort 
into  separate  sets:  .  ° 

a,  objects 

b.  flannel  items 

Verbal  Operation:    The  same  procedure,  as  j;"  OJi^^^j^^^J^^' 
followed.    Atter  the  student  correctly  sorts-  the  objects 
S  Sacher  points  and  says.  "V/hat  ifj^s  set?"  and  the 
student  should  label  the  .set  (e.g..  "blocks"  or    bears  ) . 

. ,  ^ribiS^zS^^^^^^  '^'^ 

set.  .  ^ 

Tn.tructional  Sequence:    The  student  should  take  the 
correct  set  luhen  presented : 

a.  two  unlike  sets  with  one  objett  in  each  set 

b.  three  unlike  sets  with  one  object  in  each  set 

c.  three  unlike  sets"  with  two  like  objects  in  each  set 
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d.    three  unlike  sets  with  one  or  two  like  objects 
•  in  each  set 

0*    The  sequence  is  continued  until  the  student 

demonstrates  that  he/she  can  discriminate  unlike 
sets  containing  from  one  to  five  like  members. 

Verbal  Operation :»  When  the  teacher  presents  three  sets 
of  objects,  points  to  one  set  and  says,' "This  is  a  set 
"  of  Xbj£cks),  what  is  this  ^et?"  the  student  should  label 

the  set. 

*  Behavioral  Objective  4;    IVhen  the  teacher  places  two,  two  member 

sets  with  like  members  in  front  of  the  student  (e.g..  Set  1, 
blocks;  Set  2,  pennies)  and  says;  "Take  the  set  of  (blocks) 
the  student  should  take  the  correct  set. 

ft  - . . 

Verbal  Operation ;    The  same  procedure  is  followed  as  in 
^  ~~      Objective  4.    After  the^studenr  tak^s  the  correct  set  the 

teacher  points  and  says,  "V/hat  is  this  set?"  and  the 
student  should  label  the  set  (e.g.,  "blocks"). 

Behavioral  ObjectCi^S;    IVhen  the  teacher  places  two,  two  member 
sets  with  unlike  members  in  front  of  the  student  (e.g.,.  Set  1,* 
block  and  cup;  Set  2,, penny  and  pencil),  displays  a  set  identical 
to  one  presented  to  the  student  (e.g.,  block  and  cup)  and  says, 
"Take  the  set  of  (block  and  cup),"  the  student  should  takte  the 
correct  set. 

Verbal  Operation:    The  same  procedure  is  followed  as  in 
Objective  5.    AFter  the  student  takes  the  correct  set  the 
teacher  says,  "This  is  a  set  of  (block  and  cup) .    IVhat  is 
this  set?"  and  the  student  should  label  the  set. 

,  Behavioral  Objective  6:    IVhen  the  teacher  places  three,  two 
member  sets  with  unlike  members  in  front  of  the  student 
(e.g..  Set  1,  block  and  cup;  Set  2,  penny  and  pencil; 
Set  3,  bear  and  cup)  and  ^ays,  "T^ke  the  set  of  (block 
and  cup) ,"  the  student  should  take  the  correct  set. 

Instructional  Sequence;    The  student  should  t^ke  sets 
with  unlike  members  when  presented  with: 

a.    two,  two  member  sets  with  unlike  .members 

b»    three,  two  member  sets  with  unlike  members 

Verbal  Operation:    The  same  procedure  is  followed  as  in 
Objective  6  atfter  the  .student  takes  the  correct  set  the 
teacher  says,V'lirhat  is  this  set?"  and  the  student  should 
label  each  member  of  the  set  (e»g*,  "block  and  cup'^)» 
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BehavioiJal  Objective  7;    Given  a  group  of  twa  to  four  unlike 
objects  (e . g. ,  block ,  penny ,  pencil,  cup)  and  when  the  teacher 
models  making  a  two  meinber  set  (e.g.  ,  block  and  cup)  and  says, 
"This  is  a  set  of  (block  and  cup).    Make  a  set  of  (block  and 
cup) the  student  should  make  the  correct  set. 

Verbal  Operation;    Ihe  same  procedure  is  followed  as  in 
Objective  7,    Aftoy  the  student  makes  the  set  the  telacher 
points  and  says,  "Tliis  is  a  set  ,of  (block  and  cup),  vmat 
is  this  set?"  and  the  student  should  label  each  member  of 
the  set  (e.g.,  "block  and  cup"). 

Behavioral  Objective  '8:'  Given  a  group  of  four  unlike  objects 
TeTg.,  block,  penny,  pencil,  cup)  and' when  the  teacher  says, 
"Make  a  set  of  (block  and  cup) ,  the  student  should  make  the 
correct. set.  > 

Instructional  Sequeike;    The  student  should  be  a'ble  to 
ioice  d  two  member  selU^iveB ; 


a.  a  group  of  two  unlike  objects 

b.  a  group  of  three  unlike  objects 

c.  a  group  of  four  unli'ke  objects 

—  « 

Verbal  Operation:  •  Tlte  Same  procedure  as  in  Objective  8  is 
followed. — iCfter  the  student  makes  the  correct  set ,  the 
teacher  points  and  says,  "IVhat  is  this  set?"  and  the 
student  should  label  each  member  of  the  set. 

Behavioral  Objective  9i    Given  a  group  of  objects  (3  to  6) 
which  can  be  made  into  three  separate  sets  on  the  basis  of 
color^  size  or  shape  and  when  the  teacher  says,  "Soit  tne 
objecfrinto  sets  by  (color/size/shape)"  the  student  should 
sort  the  objecls  into  sets  along  the  dimension  of  color,  size 
or  shape. 

Instruct! onal  Sequence ;    The  student  should  be  able  to 
sort  objects  into  sets  vjhen: 

a.  .given  three  objects  differing  along  at  least  one 
dimension  ^ 

b„    given  six  objects  of  like  shape  and  size  which 
can  be  sorted  into  three  equal  sets  by  color 
(cue  -  sort  by  color,  make  sets  of  different 
colors)  -  ' 

c.    given  six  objects  of  like  color  and  shape  which' 
can' be  sorted  into  three  equal  sets  by  size 
(cue  -  sort  py  size,  make  ,sBts  of  different  sizes) 

355      .  - 


d.    given  six  objects  of  like  color  and  size  which  can 
be  sorted  into^  three  equal  sets  by  shape  (cue  - 
sort  by  shape,  pake  sets  of  different  shapea) 

given  six  objects  all  the  same  shape  which  may  be 
sorted  into  'three  .equal  sets  by  color  or  size 
(cue  -  sort       [colQr/size] ,  make  sets  of 
different  tcolors/sizesj)  ' 

f.  ^iven  six  objects  all  the  same  color  which  may  be 
V  sorted  by  [shape /size]  ,  make  sets  of  different 
J  [sha.pes/sizesj )  '  .  . 

g.  given  six  objects  all  approximately  the  same  size 
which  may  be  sorted  into  tiiree  equal  sets  by 
color  or  shape  (cue  -  sort  by  [color/shape] , 
make  sets  of  different  [colors/shapes]) 

 given  six  objects  which  may  be  sorted  into  three 

equal  sets  by  shape,  size  or  color  (cue  -  sort  by 
[color/shape/size] ,  make  sets  of  different  [colors/ 

shapes/sizesj ) 

Verbal  Operation;    The  s?ime  procedure  as  stated  in 
Objective  9  is  followed.    After  the  student  correctly 
responds,  the  ^teacher  asks,  "How  did  you  sort?**  and  the 
student  should  name  the  appropriate  dimension  (i.e., 
color,  size,  or  shape).. 

One-Many  ' 

Exaniplos  0/  Potential  Ta:5ks: 

Potential  Functional  Tasks: 

1.    Throughout  the  day  students  should  be  required  to  perform 
ta^^ks  which  involve  the  concept  ot  one  and  many  (e.g.,  at 
snick  time  students  could  be  offered  treats  and  be  asked 
toTchoose  one  or  many;  students  who  are  verbal^ could  be 
required  to  ask  for  one  ot  many;  the  teacher  oould  ask  th>e 
students  to  give  him/her  one/many  crayons;  the' teacher 
could  ask  the  students  to,  take  one/many  balls  out  to 
recess) .  *  ^ 

Potential  Games: 

1,    A  one-many  comp^snent  could  be  added  to  existing  card  and 
board  games.    Tliat  is,  the  students  could  be  required  to 
match  cards  to  representations  on  the  lioard  on  the  dimension 
of  one-many  to  advance  to  another  square  on  the  boaVd 
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(e.g.. 


start 

•  •  • 

)  .■  See 


B.  Sets  -  Examples  of  Potential  Tasks  forSa  moie  detailed 
description  of  the  games).  > 


Potential  ^asks  Which  Are  Applicable  to  Repeated  Practice: 

■   ■  i  •     '  ■  ■  ■  -  '      .  f  .  • 

1.  ;  Make  object  sets  of  one  and  many  in  the  instructional  setting. 

2.  ^Make'  flannel  item  sets  of  one  aiid  many  in  theoinsttuctioiial 
setting.-  '  » 

3^    Touch  or  label  picture's  of  *  sets  as  one  or  many  in  the 
.     instructional  setting. 

Behavioral.  Prerequisites;    Motor  Imitation;  B."  Sets  (Objective  2). 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    Presented  with  a  model  of  the,  correct 
response  and  sets  of  one  .and  many  like  objects  the  student 
should  take  the  set  of  one  or  the  set  of  many  when  the  teaclier 
.points  f 0  the  cprrect  set  in4  says,  "Take  one"  or  "Take  raaify. 

Iristructional  Sequence;    The  student  should  be  able  to  take 
'the  set  of  one  or  many  when  given  a  model  and  presented 
sets  of:  .  .  * 

^  «a.    objects  grouped  in  sets  of/ Land  4 

b.  objects  grouped  in  sets  of  1  and '3 

c.  2-dimensional  representations  of  one  or  many  objects 

Verbal  Operation:  '  Presented  "with  a  set  of  one  or  ma-ny  like 
objects  and  when  the  teacher  points  and.says,  "This  is 
(one/nany) .    Is  this  one  or  many?"  the  student  should  say; 

"One"  oT:  "Many.''  '  ■    ^  -■ 

■   -  •  '   ■  -  ( 

Behavioral  Objective  2;    Presented  with  sets  of  one  and  many  like 
or  unlike  .objects  the  student  should  take  the  set  o^P  one  or  the  . 
■  set  of  niMix  when  given  the  cue:    "Take  one"  or  "Take  manv." 

instructional  Sequence;    The  student  should  be  able  to  take 
one  or  many  when  presented  sets  of:  _ 

objects  grouped  in  sets  of  1  and  4' 

:  k*-  objects  gr^^ed  in  s€|:s  of  .1  and  3; 

c.  ^-dimensi^al  representations  of  one  or  many  Objects  . 

Verbal  OpW^iorH    Presented  with  a  set-  of  one  or  many  like 
or  unlike  dbjects  and  asked-,  "Is  this  one  or  many ?"^  the 
student  should  say,  "One"  or  VMany."-  ^  .  ,  , 


Behavioral  Objective  3:  Given  a  s^t  of  6  objects  and  asked,  ^Take 
one"  or  "Take  many,"  the  student  should  take  one  or  many  objects. 

Instructional  Sequence;    The  student  should  be  able  to  take 
a  group  of  one  or  many  objects  when  given: 

a,  a  set  of  6  like  objects 

b.  a  set  of  6  unlike  objects 


Verbal  Operation;    T}ie  same  procedure  described  in  Objective  3 
is^  followed/  ^After  the  student  takes,  the  set  wi/th  one  or 
many  objects  and  the  teacher  says,  "That  set  has  one  or 
many,    IVhat  does  that  ^set  have?"  and  the  student  should 
'  say,  "One"  or  "Many."    ^  *  ^ 

*         '  •  * 

D.    One-to-One  Correspondence 

Example's  of  ^Potential  Tasks;      -  '  ^ 

.    Potential  Functional  Tasks: 

1.  Throughout  the  day  the  student  should  be  required  to  perform 
tasks  whijch  involve  one*-to-one  correspbpdence  (e-.g.,  f^ive 
each  student  a  chair,  give  each  student  a  cookie,  put  an  ice 
cube  in  each  glass;  give  each  place  setting  a  fork). 

2.  ^  Students  with  the  requisite  skills  should  perform  the 

*   potential  functional  tasks  irl  the  format  delineated  in 
I.  Story  Problem,  1.  One- to-One  Correspondence. 

Potential  Tasks  Which  Are  Applicable  to  Repeated  Practice;  - 

1.  Aligning  sets' of  objects  in  arrangements  which  manifest 
one-to-one^  correspondeljice  t^^r^the  i'n^ructional  setting. 

2.  '  Aligning  sets  of  flannel  items  in  arrangements  which  manifest 
•  one-to-one  correspondence  in  the  instructional  setting. 


Behavioral  Prerequisite;    B.  Sets  (Ol^jective  2);  See  I.  Story  , 
Problems,  1.  One-to-One  Correspondence. 

Behavioral  Objective  1;    The  teacher  places  a  set  of  objects 
(e.g. V  cups)  in  a  vertical  array  and  gives  another  sot  of 
objects  (e.g.,  straws)  less  than  or  equal  in  number  to  the 
first  3et Jto  the  student.    IVhen  the  teacher  says,  "Give  each 
(cup)  one/a  (straw) ,"  thd^student  should  assign  objects  on  a 
basis  of  oner- to-one  correspondence  between  sets.    If  there 
was  one  (straw)  'for  each*  (cup)  the  teacher  says*,  "There  are 
enough  straws.".   If  there  was  not  a  (straw)  for  each  (cup), 
the  teacher  could  say,  "not  enough  straws"  and  wait  for  the 
,  student  to  ask  or  gesture  for  more  (straws).    IVhen  the  student 
has  given  each  (cup)  a  (straw)  /  the  teacher  says "The're  are 
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enough/''  If  the  sets  were  unequal  the  teacher  could  also  say 
"too  many  cups"  and  have  the  student  take  away  .the  appropriate 
number  of  cups  and  then  say  there  are  enough'. 


Student^  are  seated 
^'railk  and  coolcie  break"  and  a  student 


Introductory  Activity  -  Procedure 
around  a  table  for  ^'railk  and  cook 
is  to  give'l  cup  or  1  napkin  to  each  of  the  other  7  and 
put  one  in  his  own  place. 


^     a.    The  teaeher  hands  1  cup  or  1  napkin  to  a  student  and 
says,  "Give  one/a  cup  to  Ed,"  "Give  one/a  cup  to 
Mary,"  etc.  or  "Give  one/a  napkin  to  Laura,"  etc. 

b.  .  The  tedcher  gives  8  cups  or  8  napkins  to  a  student 
*  .    '        and  says,  "Give  one/a  cup  to  everyone"  or  "Give  . 

^   one/a  napkin  to  everyone."    (Correction  procedure: 

If  the  student  has  "left  overs"  or  gives  "too^  many" 
-    to  one  student,  the  teapher  says,  "Look,  does 
everyone  have  on^/a  cup  and -napkin?"  or  "Look, 
/  Ed  does  not  have  one/ a  cup  or  napkin,"  °etcO 

c.  The  teacher  gives  a  student  more  "than  8  cups  and-  . 
8  napkins  and  says,  "(Give  one/a  cup  to  everyone," 
or  "Give  one/a  napkin  to  everyone.".  -  j 

Instructional  Sequence;    The  stuSent  should  be  able  to 
establish  one-to-one  correspondence  between  sets  of  items 
which  vary  in  material,  relationship  of  materials,  array  and 
equivalence  between" sets.    The  followiag  columns  represent 
these  parWters  ^d  a  potential  sequence  within  eacTi 
parameter.    Then  a  sequence  which  intergrates.  the  parameters 
is  suggested.    There' are  many  steps  in  the  instructional 
sequence  and  'teachers  should  teach  each  array  and  set 
equivalence.    How.ever,  they  may  opt  not  to  teach  each  array  ^ 
acro-^s  all  combinations  of  materials  and  materials  relation- 
ships, as  delineated  in  the  suggested  sequence. 


Materials 

Objects   \  1. 

Flannel  • 
Items 

Pictures^ 

Worksheets  2. 


Relationship 
of  Materials  ' 

Functionally 
Related  Items 
(e.g.,  cups  ?x 
saucers, 
straws  § 
•glasses) 

Like  Items 
.(e.g.,  cups 
i  nips) 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Arrays 
Vertical 

(e.g. ,  :.; 


) 


Horizontal 
l^e.g»,^^««  j  * 

Varied  Arrays 
§  students 
can  align  the 
sets  in^  • 


Set 
Eqtiivalence 

Equivalent 
sets  §  the 
student 
indicates 
that  there 
are  enough. 

Unequal  sets 
5  the.  student 
indicates 
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Relationship 

Set 

of  Materials 

•Arrays 

Equivalence 

Unrelated 

X)ne-to-one 

•that  one 'set 

Iliems  (e.g. , 

correspondence 

does  not  ^ 

blocks  5 

(e.g. ,  •  •  •  •) 

have  enough 

bears) 

• 

§  needs  more. 

•  • 

Unequal  sets 

*  * 

5  the  student 

4. 

Domino  con- 

indicates that 

figuration 

one  set  has 

too  many  f? 

•  •    •   •  « 

iteifis  should 

be  taken 

Linear  arrays 

away  • 

5. 

(e. R . ,  o  4. 
f 

, Unequal  sets 

S  the  student 

indicates 

This  an  ay 

that  one  set 

is  essential 

does  not 

to  addition. 

have  enough 

or  that  the 

6. 

Varied  arrays 

otKfer  has 

5  the  student 

too  many  5 

is  not  allowed 

solves  tl>c 

to  move  mem- 

problem by 

bers  of  the 

adding  more 

sets  .(e.g. , 

or  taking 

•  •   )  . 

away^ 

Sets  of  objects  wliich  have  a  functional'  relationship 
(e.g.  ^  cups  and  straws)  when -the  sets  are  equal  in 
number  (enough )y«       ^  '  - 

1.  Vertical  arrays  ^ 

2.  Horizontal  arrays 

3.  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  a^ign  the  sets- 
in  one-to-one  corresfpondence 

4.  Domino,  configurations  . 
5..  Linear  arrays  ^ 

6.    Variecl  arrays  and  the  students  cannot  move  the  * 
,^  items  in  the  sets.  .  ^         -     '  / 

*Sefs  o£  objects* which  have  a  functianal  relationship 
when  the  student's  set, does  not  have  enough  /objects. 


iV    Vertical  arrays 

2,  Horizontal  arrays  ' 

3.  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  align 
one-l^a-orie  correspondence 


le  sets  in 


3  go: 
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4.  Domino  configurations 

5.  Linear  arrays 

6;    Varied  arrays  and  the  students^ cannot  move  the 
items  in  the  sets. 

Sets  of  objects  which  have  a  functional  relationship 
when  the  student  set  has^  too  many  objects. 

1.  Vertical  arrays 

2.  Hori2;ontai  arrays  . 

3.  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  align  the  sets 
in  one-to-one  correspondence 

4*.  Domino  configurations 

5,  Lineage  arrays 

6.  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  cannot  move  the 
^  items  in  the  sets.  ' 

\       Throughout  the  remaining  steps  the  arrays  should  be 
\     varied  between  the  ones  taught  above  ari'd-  the 
^^kident's  set  should  have  enough,  not  enough  or 
many,  ^    _  ^ 

d.  Sets  of  objects  which  have  a  functional  relationship. 

.  *  . 

e.  Sets  of  flannel  items  or  pictures  which  have  a 
functional  relationship  (e.g.,  shirts  and  pants). 

f.  Like  sets  of  objects  t^-g.,  blocks  arid  blocks). 

g.  Unlike  sets  <Sf  objects  which  have  no  functional 
relationship  (e.g. ,  blocks  and  bears). 

Vlj.    Like  sets  of  flannel  items,  or  pictures  (e.g.,  squares 
and  squares).  „  . 

i.    Unlike  sets  of  pictures  or  flannel  items  which  have 
no  functional  relationship  (e.g.,  shirts  and  chairs). 
#• 

Verbal     Operation;    The  teacher  presents  a  set  of  objects, 
pictures  or  flannel  items  (e.g.,  cups)  in  a  vertical  array 
and  presents- another  set  of  objects  (e.g.  ^straws)  less  than 
or  equal  to  the  first  set  to  the  student,  men  the  teacher 
says,  "Give  each  (cup)  one/a  (straw)  ,"  "the  student  should 
assign  objects  ^straws)  on  a  basis  of  one-to-one  correspondence 
between  sets.    Then  when  the  teacher  asks",  "Itfhat  can  you  do?" 
the  student  should  say,  "All  done/ehough/same"  if  the  sets 
were  equ^l  or  "Add/more"  if  the  sets  were  not  equal.  If 
the  studfjnt  appropriately  asks  for  "more,"  the  teacher 
should  give  the  student  more  (straws) .    IVhen  the  student 
has  giveS  each  (cup)  a  (straw),  the  student  should  then 
say,  "enS?ugh/done7sarae."    If  the  sets  were  unequal,  the 
student  could  say  "take- away"  and  eliminate  the  appropriate 
numbei-  of  items  in* response  to  the  "What  can  you  do?"  question. 


Equivalonce 

ExaHiples  of  Potential  Taslcs; 
Potential  functional  Ta^ks: 

1»    Utlli2e  the  same  ta<;ks  that  were  used  for  one-to-one 
correspondence* 

Potential  Gaines :  .  ^  * 

1,  An  equivalence  coi^ipor^ont"  should  be  added  to  existing  card 
and  board  games.    That  is,  students  could  be  required  to 
match  cards  on  the  basis  of  equivalence.    See  B.  Sets  - 
Examples  of  Potential  Tasks  for  a  des^cription  of  the  games. 
Games,  such  as  domino^,  i^hich  require  matching  on  the  basis 
of  numerosity  should  be  introduced. 

Potential  Tasks  IVhich  Are  Applicable  to  Repeated  Practice: 

1*    Make  equivalent  sets  of  objects  in  the  instructional  setting 

2.  M^ke  eqiiivalent  sets  of  fl^nel  items  in  the  instructional 
setting. 

■"       ■         •  \  .  ^ 

Behavioral  Prerequisites :    C.  Ono-Many;  D.  One-to-One  Correspondence 

(Objective  1). 

Behavioral  Objective  1:   Men  the  teacher  pl,aces  a  selected 
number  of  items  (from  i-t¥lO)  in  his /her  set  and  says,  ''Make 
your  sH^qual  to  my  set,"  the  student  should  use  the  operation 
of  one-^to-^one  correspondence  to  make  his/her  set  equal  and  then 
place  ah  equals  sign  between  the  two  sets,    (i.e. ,  the  student 
should  n^tch  members  of  hisVher  set  with  the  teacher's  until 
there  are  no  unigatched  members)\ 


Teacher   |    Student  Teacher 


Student 


Instntctional  Sequence;  The  student  should  be  able  to  make 
liis/her  set  equal  and  place  an  equals  sign  when  the  items 


are  arranged  in: 

a.  Vertical  arrays 

b.  Horizontal  arrays 

c.  Varied  arrays  // 

d.  -   Linear  arrays 


u 

... 

#r    «   •       S    *    •  • 
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Verbal  Operation;    Students  with  verbal  skills  should  be 
taught  rational  counting  and  be  required  to  solve  equivalence 
probleifis  by  counting  the  number  of  objects, in^he  teacher's 
set,  then  counting  out  and  placing  the  same  humber  of  objects 
in  their  set.    ^Vhen  the  teacher  asks,  "Are  there  enough?"  or 
"Are  the  sets  equal?",  the  students  should  check  theip 
answer  by  using  the  operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence 
to  insure  thg^t  each  member  of  the  teacher's  set  is*  matched 
to  a  laerober  of  th^ir  set  and  then  say    "enough"  or  "equal." 
Verbal  students  without  rational  counting  skills  would  not 
be  required  to  count  but  only  to  say  "equal"  or  "enough" 
after  watching  the  members  of  the  sets  in  one-to-one 
correspondence,  ♦  ' 

Behavioral  Objective  2;    Given  two  pairs  of  equal  sets  in  a  selected 
array  and  the  cue,  "Find  the  sets  which  are  equal,"  the  student 
should  .find  equal  sets  by  using  the^  operation  of  one-to-one 
correspondence  (See  Objective  2)  and  then  put  an  equals  sign 
between  them.  ,  ,    yTTv,,-.   i  r  .  . — i 

^     Subobjectives:    The  student  should  be  able  to  find  equal 
sets  by  using  the  operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence 
"     when  set  members  are  arranged  in  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
linear  arrays. 


Verbal  Operation;    Students  with  verbal  skills  should  be 
taught  ratibnal  co^inting  and  should  be  required,  to  solve 
equivalence  problems  by  counting  the  number  of  objects  in 
■V        the  sets  and  matching  sets  vath  equal  numbers.    lUhen  the 
teacher  asks,  "How  can  you  tell  the  sets  are  equal?"  the 
.  students  should  check  their  answers  by  using  the  operation 
of  one-to-one  correspondence  to  insure  that  a  member  of 
each  set  is  matched  to- a  member  of  its  paired  set  and  then 
say  "equal."  It  is  not  necessary  that  verbal  students  be  required 
j  to  count.  • 

More  and  Less  ^ 

Examples  of  Potential  Tasks;  ^ 

Potential^ Functional  Tasks: 

1.    Students  should  be  required  to  perform  tasks  which  involve 
the  concepts  of  more  and  less  throughout  the  day  (e.g.,  at 
snack  time  students  could  be  offered  sets  of  many  and  few 
treats  and  asked  to  take  either  the  set  with  mpre  or  the 
set  with  tess;  students  who  are  verbal  should  be  required 
to  ask.  for  the  set  with  more  or,  the  set  with  less;  the 
teacher  could  ask  the  students  if  they  want  more  or  less 
treats  than  another  student). 


0 
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Potential  Gajaes: 

1.    Games  such  as  checkers,  dominos,  and  racos^  in  which  the 
students  align  their  pieces  dorainos,  checkers  or 

tallies)  in  a^ configuration  which  manifests  one-to-one 
correspondence  at  the  end  of  the  game  to  as^cer^^ain  who  has 
more  and  less  to  determine  the  ivinner.  j 

Potential  Tasks  ^^hich  Are  Applicable  to  Repeated  Practice: 

1.  The  students  could  denote  sets  of  objects  as  more  and  less  in 
the  instructional  setting. 

2.  The  students  could  denote  sets  of  flannel  items  as  more  and 
less  in  the  instructional  setting, 

3.  The  students  could  denote  pictures  of  object  sets  as  more 
and  less  in  the  instructional  setting. 

(? 

1.  More 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    C.  One-Many  (Objective  1);  B.  Sets 
"(objective  2);  D.  One-t:o-0ne  Correspondence  (Objective  10;  G. 
Counting  (1.  Rational,  Objective  3);  and  Equivalence  (E.  Equivalence, 
Objective  2). 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    Given  2  sets  unequal  in  quantity  and  the 
cue,  ••Take/ touch  more,**  the  student  should  use  the  operation  of 
one-to-one  correspondence  to  choose  the  set  with  more  (i.e., 
the  student  should  match 'the  objects  in  the  sets  in  one-to-one 
-  correspondence  and  take/touch  the  set  with  at  least  one  object 
left  unmatched) . 

Instructional  Sequence:    The  student  should  touch  "more** 

a.  given  sets  of  2  ami  10  objects  in  a  vertical  array 
aligned  in  one-to-one  correspondence 

b.  given  sets  of  I  and  10  objects  in  a  vertical  array 
aligned* in  one-to-one  correspondence 

c.  given  sets  of  2  and  7  objects  in  a  vertical  array 
aligned  in  one-to-one  correspondence 

V'       d.    given  sets  of  3  and^^objects.  in  a  vertical  array 
aligned  in  one-to-one  correspondence 

e.    given  sets  of  2  and  3  objects  in  a  vertical  array 
aligned  in  one-to-one  correspondence 


^For  example,  numeral  recognition  races  where  teams  or  individuals 
compete  to  call  out  the  numeral  name  first  and  a  tally  is  scored 
for  each  win.  Team  \  \  lllf     .    (See  G.  Counting     Examples  of 

Team  2  |  /////7 
Potential 'Tasks  for  a  more  complete  description  of  a  numeral 
recognition  game).  , 

3G4 
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f.  given  sets  of  5  and  6  objects  in  a  vertical  array 
aligned  in  one-to-one  correspondence 

g.  follow  a-f  again  and  the  student  has  to  align  the 
sets  in  one-to-ope  correspondence 

h.  given  sets  of  objects  in  horizontal,  domino,  linear, 
and  varied  arrays 

i.  given  sets  of  3  and  10  2-D  representations 
j.    given  sets  of  3  and  5  2-D  representations 

!c.    given  sets  of  5  and  6        representations  .> 

Verbal  Operation:    Students  wjLth  verbal  skills  should  b-e  ^ 
taught  rational  counting  and  be  required  to  solvp  the  ''more*^ 
problems  by  couhting  the  objects  in  each  set  andj saying  the 
number  in  it.    KTien  the  teacher  points  to  each  set  and  says, 
"V/hich  is  more,  (number)  or  (number) ?"  the  studdnt  should 
say,  "(number)  is  more."^  Then  when  the  teacher  says,  "How 
can  you  tell?"  the  student  should  say  ''match"  and  match 
the  objects  in  the  sets  in  one-to-one  correspondence, 
point  to  the  set  with  at  least- one  object  left  unmatched 
and  say,  "more."    Students  who* are  verbal  but  do  not 
rationally  count  shoyid  follow  the  procedure  articulated 
in  Objective^l,  then  pMnt  to  the  set  with  more  and  say, 
"More." 

2.    Less  ^ 

Behavioral  Prerequisite:    F.  More  3j\d  Less  (1.  More). 

^   Behavioral  Objeetive  1:    Given  2  sets  unequal  in  quantity  and  the 
cue,  "Take/touch  not  more,"  the  student  should  use  the 'operation 
of  one-to-one,  correspondence  (as  described  in  "more")  and  take/ 
touch  the  set  with  "not  more." 

I  *   *  1      •         net  more 

7  •  ■ 

Subobjective:    The  student^should  be  able  to  take/touch 
the  set  with  "not  more"  when  presented  sets:    a)  varying  ^ 
in  number  from  L  to  |0;  b)  varying  in  spacial  dimension 
(See  the  instructional  sequence  for  "mere"). 

Verbal  Operation:    Same  as  for  "more"  except  the  student 
must  take  the  set  with  notmbre  and  say,  "Not  more." 

-  .  ■  ■ 

Behavioral  Objective  2:    Given  2  sets  unequal  in  quantity  and 
the  cue,  "Take/touch  less,"  "the  student  should  use  the  operation 
of  one-to-one  correspondence  (as  described  in  "mere")  to  choose 
the  set  with  "lessV'  ^  ^ 
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Subobjoctive-;    The  student  should  be  abVo  to  take/touch  the 
sot  with  less  when  presented  sets:    a)  varying  in  number 
from  i  to  10;  b)  varying  in,  spacial  dimension  (See  the 
instructional  sequence, for  the  "more"). 

Verbal  Operation:    Same  as  for  "more"  except  the  student 
must  choose  the  set  v/ith  less  and  say,  "less."  '  , 

3.  More/less 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    F.    More  and  Less  (1.  More);  P..  I^r^  and 
Less  (2.  Less)..       •  '  • 

Behavioral  Objective  h:    Given  2  sets  of  varying  quantities  and 
the  cue.  "Take/touch  (more/less),"  the  student  should  use  the  ^ 
ope:^ation  of  one-to-one  correspondence  (as  described  in  "more") 
to  choose  the  set  with  more,  or  less; 

Instructional  Sequence;    The  student  should  take/touch  the 
set  with  more  or  less  when  presented  inth  sets:    a)  varyirrg 
in  number  from  1  to  10;  b)  varying  in  spacial  dimension 
(See  the  instructional  sequence  for  the  "more") . 

Verbal  Operation;    Same  as  "more"  except  the  student  must 
'SHoose'^ne'ierwith  more  .or  less  and  say,  "more."  or  "less." 

4.  Conservation- of  Mumper 

Behavioral  Prerequisites;    F.  More  and  Less  (3,  More/Less) 

Behavioral  Objective  1;    Presej^tid  two  equivalent ^ots  or  two 
nonequivalent  sets  of  from  thr^^  to  nine  items  'aligned  in  an 
arrangement- which  manifests  one»to-one. correspondence  and 
asked  if  the  sets  are  equal  the  student  should  use  the  operation 
of  one-to-one  correspondence  to  determine  if  they  are  equal 
and  indicate  that  they  are  equal  or  n£t  equal.    When  the 
teacher  either  spreads  all  the  members  of  both  sets  further 
apart  or  moves  them  closer  together  such  that  the  sets  are 
still  arranged  in  a  configuration  which  manifests  one-to-one 
correspondence  and  asks  if  the  sets  are  equal  the  student 
should  indicate  that  the  sets  are  still  equal  or  not  equal. 

Correction  Procedure :   'If  a  student  errors,  the  teacher 
should  rearrange  the  members  of  the  sets  in  their  original 
configurations  and  through  the  one-to-one  correspondence 
operation  demonstrate  that  the  sets  are  equal  or  not  equal. 
Then  the  teacher  should  help  the  student  change  the  spatial 
arrangement  of  the  members  of  the  sets  and  demonstrate 
that  the  sets  are  still  equal  or  not  equal  through  the 
one-to-one  correspondence  operation.    Note:    Make  this 
task  into  a  fun  game. 
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Instructional  Sequence: 

a.  Sots  containing  three  functionally  related  ot^jects 

in  a  vertical  array  (q.r,,  W'^',  *  )  when  the  teacher 
sprea<fe the  objects  apart, 

b.  Sets  of  five  functionally  related  objects  in  vertical 
array  when  the  teacher  s,preads  the  objects  apart. 

c.  Sets  of  seven  functionally  related  objects  in  a 
vertical  array  v;hen  the  teacher  spreads  the  objects 
apart,  ; 

d.  Sets  of  nine  functionally  related  objects  in  a 
vertical  array  when  the  teacher  spreads  the  objects 
apayt.  • 

e.  Sets  of  three,'  five,  seven,  and  nine  ^functionary' 
related  objects  in  horizontal  (e.g. ...  7 
and  linear  (e.g.,  •  •  •/•  •  •)  arrays  when 
the  teacher  spreads  the  objects  apart.    From, here 

on  vary  using  vertical,  horizontal  and  linear  arfays 

f.  .    Follow  stops  a-e  when  the  teacher  moves  the  objects 

closer  together.    From  here  on  vary  spreading  the 
objects  apart  and  moving  ^tfiero  closer  together, 

g.  Sets  of  three,  five,,  seven  and  nine  like  objects. 

h.  Sets  of  three,  five,  seven  and  nine  unlike  unrelated 
objects.  '  ■ 

Behavioral  Objective  2:    Presented  two  equivalent  sets  or  two 
nonequivalent  sets  of  from  three->,to  nine  items  aligned  in  an  , 
arrangement  v^hich  manifests  one-to-one  correspondence  and  when 
the  teacher  asks  if  the  sets  are  equal  the  student  should  use 
the  operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence  and  then  indicate 
that  they  are  equal  or  not.  equal,    mien  the  teacher-  either 
spreads  the  members  of  one  set  apart  or  moves  them  closer 
together  such  that  the  two  sets  are  no  longer  aligned  m  a 
configuration  ;^hich  manifests  one-to-one  correspondence  and 
asks  if  the  sets  are  equal  the  student  should  indicate  that  ■ 
the  sets  are  still  equal  or  not  equal .  • 

Correction  Prcfcedure;    If  a  student  errors,  the  teacher  ^ 
ihmTlT  ari\ange  the  members  of  the  sets  ir.  their  original 
confif'urat\on.s  and  through  the  one-to-one  correspondence  • 
operation  Jemonstrate  that  the  sets  are  <?ither  equal  or 
not  equal.    Then  the  teacher  should  help  the  student  change, 
the  spatial  arrangtVcnt  of  the' members  of  one  set  and 
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demonstrate  that  the  sets  arc  still  eoual  or  not  equal 
through  the  one-to-one  correspondence-cooperation.  Note: 
Make  this  task  into  a  fun  game. 


^Instructional  Sequence:  Follow  the  sequence  a-f  of 
Objective  Tthen: 


,  •  •  •  •  • 


g.  Subgroup  the  members  of  one  set  (e.R.^ 

.  */.)  instead  of  merely  moving  the  members 
closer  together  or  spreading  them  apart. 

h.  Vary  the  arrangement ^of  the  member?  of  one  set 
(e.g.,  W.W  — >      .*'.V.       )  instead  of  merely 
moving  the  members  c]oser  together  or  spreading  them 
apart. 

i.  Sets  of  three,  five,  seven,  and  nine  like  objects. 

j.    Set3  of  three,  five,  seven  and  nine  unlike  unrelated 
objects. 

0 

Behavioral  Objective  3:    Presented  two  equivalent  sets  or  two 
noneqifivalent  sets  of  three  to  nine  items  aligned  in  an  arrarge- 
ment  which  does  not  manifest  one-to-one' correspondence  (use 
arrlrgements  from  objectives  2  and  3)  and  when  the  tencher  Hsks 
if  the  sets  are  equal  the  student  should  use»the  operation  r>i' 
one-to-one  correspondence  to  determine  if  they  are  equal  and  then 
indicate  that  the  sets  are  equal  or  not_  tequal .    Then  when  the 
teecher  adds  one  member  ic  each  set  and  asks  if  the  sets  are 
equal  the  student  should  indicate  that  the  sets  are  stil]  equal 
or  not  equal .  . 

Correction  Procedure :    If  a  student  errors,  the  teacher  should 
tate  away~the  additional  members  and  through  the  on-e-to-one 
corre5r>ondoiice  operation  demonstrate  that  the  sets  are  equal 
or  not"  equal.    Then  the  teacher  should  help  the  student  add 
one  member  to  each  set  and  demonstrate  that  the  sets  are 
still  equal  or  nof  equal  through  the  one-to-one  correspondence 
operation.' 

■  Instructional  Sequence:    Follow  the  sequence  delineated  in 
Objective  1,  a-f  then^^^ 

a.  Add  two  members  to  both  sets. 

b.  ■  Add  three  members  to  both  r.cts. 

Behavioral  Objective  4:    Presented  two  equivalent  sets  or 
honequivalent  sets  of  three  to  nine  items  aligned  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  does  not  manifest  one-to-one  correspondence  (use 
arrangements  from  Objectives  2  and  3)  and  asked  i f  the  sets 
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are  equal  the  student  should  use  the  operation  of  one-to-one 
correspondence  to  determine  if  they  are  equal  and  then  indicate 
that  the  sets  are  equal  or  not  equal,    l\fhen  the  t-eacher  adds 
one  member  to  only  one, set  and  asks  if  the  sets  are  equal  the 
student  should  use  the  operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence 
to  determine  if  the  sets  are  still .equal  or  not  equal  and 
indicate  that  the  sets  are  either  equal  or  not  equal. 

Correction  Procedure^   If  a  student  errors,  the  teacher 
should  take  aWay  tKe  addition  member  and  through  the  one- 
to-one  correspondence  operation  demonstrate  that  the  sets 
are  equal  or  not  equal.  ,  Then  the  teacher  should  help  the  ■ 
student  add  a  membef  to  one  set  and  demonstrate  that  the 
sets  are  equal  or  not^  equal  through  the  one-to-^pne 
correspondence  operation. 

Instructional  Sequence;  Follow  the  same  sequence  delineated 
in  Objective  1,  a-f>^  then: 

a.  Add  tv/o  members  to  one  set,  ^ 

b.  Add  three  members  to  one  set,  -'^ 

\  -  . 

Behavioral  Objecl:ive  5:    Presented  fvvo  .equivalent  setp  or 
nonequivalent  sets  of  three  to  nine  items  aligned 
arrangement  which  does  not  manifest  one-to-one  corj^Wpondence 
(use  arrangements  from  Objective  2  and  3)  and  the  teacher 
asked  if  the  sets  are  eqilSl  the  student  should  use  the  ^ 
operation  of  one-to-one  correspondence  to  determine  if  they  are 
equal  and. then  indicate  chat  the  sets  are  equal  or  not  equal. 
IVhen  the  teacher  takes  one  member  away  from  each  ^et  and 
asks  if  the  sets  are  equal,  the  student  should  indicate  that 
the  sets  are  still  ^qual  or  not  equal. 

Correction  Procedure:     If  a  student  errors,  the  teacher 
should  add  one  membe-*  to  each  set  and  through  the  one-to- 
one  correspondence  operation  demonstrate  that  -the  sets 
are  equivalent  or  nonequivalent.    Tlien  the  teacher  shoulU 
help  tfie  student  add  one  member  to  each  set*  and  demonstrate 
that  the  sets  kre  still  equal  or  not  equal  throuj^h  the, 
one-to-one  correspondence  operation. 

Instructional  Sequence:    Follow  the  sequence  delineated 
in ^Objective  1,  a-f  then: 

g.  Take  away  two  members  from  each  set. , 

h.  Talce  away  .three  members*  from  each  sQ^t. 

Behavioral  Objective  6*.    Presented  two  equivalent  sets  or 
nonequivalent  sets  of  three  to  nine  items  aligned  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  does  not  manifest  one-to-one  correspondence  (use 
arrangements  from  Objectives  2  and  7^)  and  asked  if  tlie  sets  are 
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equal  the  student  should  use  the  operation  of  one-to-one 
correspondence  to  determine  if  they  are  equal  and  then  indicate 
that  the  sets  are  equal  or  not^  equal.    When  the  teacher  takes 
avjay  oni^  member  from  only  one  set  and  asks^if  the  sets  are 
equal  the  student  should  use  the  operation  of  one-to-one 
correspondence  and  indicate  that  the  sets  are  either  equal 
or  not  equal.  -  ^'^ 

i        Correction  Procedure;    If  a  student  errors,  the  teacher 

should  add  a  member  to  the  set  subtracted  from  and  through 
the  one-to-one  correspondence  operation  demonstrate  that 
the  sets  are  equal  or  nT)t  equal.    Then  the  teacher  should 
help  the  student  take  -a  member  avjay  from  one  set  and 
demonstrate  that  the  sets  are  equal  o  r  not  equal  through 
the  one-to-one  correspondence  operation.^ 

Instructional  Sequence:  Follow  the  same  sequence  delineated 
in  Objective  1,  a-f  then: 

g.  Take  aivay  two  members  from  one  set. 

h.  Take  away  three  members  from  one  set. 

Counting  Forward:    Counting  requires  the  students  to  make  a  verbal 
approximation  ojf  each  number.    Nonverbal  students  may  be  taught  to 
make  a  gesture  or  sign  to  represent  each  number  or  to  pbint  to 
representations  of  each  number  on  a  number  line  and  when  appropriate 
the  object  being  counted  while  counting. 


Examples  of  Potential  Tasks: 

Potential  Functional  Tasks: 

.       .  .  ^      .  . 

1.  Throughout  t\\e  day  the  students  should  be  required  to  use 
counting  operations  (e.g. ,  bring  me  three  crayons,  get  two. 
milks  for  snack) .  ^ 

2.  Students  who  are  learning  to  order  numerals  should  be  required 
^  to  us'e  the  skill  throughout  the  day  (e.g.,  when  lining  up  to 

go  outside  the  teacher  may  say,  'Tom  you-  be  number  one/ 
first,  Mary  you  be  number  three/  third.    Terry  you  be  number 
two/second;  when  preparing  to  play  a  game  the  teacher  may 
assign  turns  by  saying7-4!Mary  you  be  number  one/first, 
etc.";  when  assigning  se^ts  the 'teacher  may  say  ,  'Terry, 
you  sit  in  the  first  seat, (etc.") 

Potential  Games: 

1.    Rational  counting  components  should  be  added  to  the  existing 
board  games  (e.g.,  the  students  could  shake  dice,  spin  a 
spinner,  or  turn  over  a  card  with  a  numeral  ot\  it,  move 
their  marker  .the  appropriate  numl)er  of  squares  and  then 
perform' the  skill  represented  on  the  square  to  remain  in 
the  square,  such  as^labeTa  numeral     [spirt  |  3  |  6  |  8  }  ) , 
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2.  Counting  songs  which  incorporate  rational  counting,  rote 
counti^p,  and/or  numeral  recognition  should  be  devised, 

3.  Numeral  recognition  races  should  be  employed.    These  races 
•   could  be  between  individual' students,  or  teams.    The  teacher 

•     cs^ld  hold  up  a  numeral  and  the  first 'individual  or  team  ' 
to  call  out  the  numeral  name  would  receive  a  tally 
.        team  1  j  ^^^^ *        team  or  individual  with  the  most 

■'"'^^  •  taUies  would^in.    (See  P.  Mor-c  -  Examples  of'potential 
'  Tasks  for  a  description  of  how  to  use  the  concept  of  more 
to  determine  the  winner)-.    Thf*  teacher  may  design  the  game 
such  that' the  same  iiidividua^  dr  team  do  not  consistently 
win  or  rose.    Stud^ents  often  enjoy  racing  and  to  beat  the 
teacher  or  their  own  best,  performance. 

Potential  Tasks  VVhich  Are  Applicable  to  Rep eaj;ed' Practice:  ' 

1     Perform  xounting,  numeral  recognition,,  numeral  oj^ering,  et 
\*    using  objects,  numerals,  etc,  in  the  instructional  setting. 


1 .  Rational 

Behavioral  Prerequisite ;  Verbal  Imitation ;-'B.  Sets  (Obj^eetive 
C.  One-M^y.  (Objective  2).     ,  ' 

'Behavioral  Objective  1:    Presented' a  set  of  one  J°^5^.  f  j,^^^,' 
arranged  in  horizontal  or  vertical  arrays  and  aske$J/  '  How  manv 
;  (objects)?"  the  student  should  count- the  objects/issiping  a 
number^at  least'make  a  sound)  to  each  object  ^s, he/she  touches 
or  moves,  it.  -  ■  ^       .  / 

instructional  Seguei^:    The  student  should  count  the 
objects  when. pre?entfed: 

.  ■•    "     a.  a  set  of  1  to  3  obje^ets  in  a  horizontal  array 

'  b.  a  set  of  3  to  5  iJbjects  in' a  horizontal  array 

c.  a' set  of  1  to  5  objects  in  a  horizontal  arrjiy  . 

.  ■  .  d.'  a  set  of  1  to  5  objects  in  a  vertical  array 

Behavi-pral  Objective  2:    Presented  a^;Bt  of  one;  to,^five 
objects  in     varied  array  and  asked  to  count  out  {i  number 
less  th^  the  number  in  the  array,  the  student  should  count 
out^  the  correct  number.  .  (If  this  is  too  difficult  for  the 
studeht.  ■  he/she  should  be  taught  t0  arrange  the.  objects  in 
a  -horizontal  or  vertical  array  before  or  whi-lte  cdunting.) 


Instructional  Sequence;    The  student  should  be  able  to  count 
out  the  correct  number  of  objects  ivhen:  /  / 

a,,  c  asked  to  count  out  a  number  of  objects  equal  to 
'  that  presented; 

■  ^  '   ■  ^  ' 

b#    asked  to  count  out  a  number  of  objects  leSs  than 
that  presented.  . 

Note;    Th'TOughout  this  objective  the  students  should' be 
'  permitted  to  put  the  objects  out  in  a. vertical  or  horizontal 
array.    In  the  objectives  that  follow  the  teacher  may* choose 
to  place  the  object?  only  in  the  array  the  student  used  in 
this  objectivie,    (See  I.  Story  Problems,- 1>  One-to-One 
Correspondence) .  "     [       !  T 

Behavioral  Objective "3;    Presented  with  one  to  five  objects, 
six  to  ten  objects,  or  eleven  to  fifteen  pbject,s  in  one,  two, 
or  three  horizontal  ar' vertical  arrays  and  asked,  "How  many* • 
or  •H:ount -the  (objects)"  the  student 'should,  count  the  objects. 

Instructional  Sequ^ence:    The  student  should  count  the 
objects  when  present;ed:  '         •   -  ' 

a.  -,   a  set  of  6  to  8  objects  in  two  horizontal- arrays 

b.  a  set  of  8  to  10  objects  in  tv/o  horizontal  arrays 

c*    a  set  of  6  to  10  objects  in  two  horizontal  arrays 

* 

^    d.    a  set  of  6  ta  10  objects  in  two  vertical  arrays 

e.  ,  a  set  of  1  to  ID  objects  in  one  or  two  horizontal 
or  vertical  arrays  *      .  ^ 

f.  a  set  of  11  to  15  objects  in  thjree  horizb^al  arrays 

g.  a  setof  11  to  15  objects  in  three  vertical  arrays. 

h.  a  set  o£  11  to  15  ol^ects  in  one,  two,  three 
horizontal  ot  ^rertical  arrays 

i.  a  set  of  1  tS'  10  ^in  one' hotizontal  or  vertical  array 

i.    a  set  of  IQ  to;\20  in  two  horizontal  or  vertical  arrays 

k.  (a  set  of  20  to  30  irt  t\^o  horizontal  or  vertical  arrays 

K    a  set  of  1  to  30  in  one,  two,  or  three  horizontal 
or  vertical  arrays 
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Behavioral  Objective  4;    Presented  a  varied* array  of  one  to 
^twenty  object 5  ^d. asked  to  county oi^t  a  number  less  than  tho^ 
array  prcsent:ed  .the  student  should  count  oyt  th^ ' appropriate  ' 
number  of  objects.    (If  this  is  tQ,o  difficult  for  the  studenj , 
he/she  should  be  taught  to  arrange  ^he  objects  in  horizontal 
or  vertical  arrays  before  or  while  counting.) 


Beliavioral  Objective  5 ;    Presented  in th  objects  in  crooked 
horizontal  arrays  and  asked,  ^'How  many"  or  "Count  tlie  (objects) 
the  student  should,  count  the  objects. 

Instructional  Sequence:    Same  as  in  Objective  3  except  no 
sverfical  roi^rs  aire  presented  and  all  roi^s  ar en  crooked. 

Behavioral-  Objective  6:    Presented  objects  which,  appear  and 
then  disappear,  such  as  'cars  going  doivn  the  street,  ^he  student 
shbuld  tally  each  Qbject's  appearance  and  then  count  his/her. 
tallies  when^asked  to, /'Count  the  (obje'ctsQ."  '    J  . 

'  *  '     V  '  '     .      ^         .     -  ■ 

Behavioral  Objective  7:  Preseitted  a  vari-ed  array  of  two  }o  . 
triirty^the  student  should  count  the  objects  tvithout  .touching 
or  {iisplaeing  the  objects,  ^  ' 

CS2        ^v.  .       ,  ,  ■  '  /  '  ' 

.  Instructional  Seguejice^r  /  i^he  student  ^ijould  be  able  to  - 
•    '     count  varie'd  arrays 'of  objects  when  presented: 

a* '--two  to  five  objects  and  he/sho  marks  e^ch  object 
'  as  it  is  opun^ted  . 

r--    -  b.  ,t^^^o  to  five  objects  without  marking  each  n^bject 

as  it  is  counted 

'  c.    five  to  ten  obj.ests  and  he/she  marks  each  Object 

^  *  as  it  is  counted  .  .  .<        *  • 

-      _  d.    five  to  ten  objects  wi^out  marking  eaeh  object 
"  \        -  as  it  is  counted  ^  q-  , 

^e.    continue  sequence  ^ 

2.-   Rote  . 

Behavioral  Prerequisite T    G.  Counting  (1.  Rati.on:il,  Objective  3). 

 ■   /     '      .  .         -  ' 

•  Behavioral  Objective  1:    ttfhen.the  teacher  says, '"^unt  to 

"     (number) ,."  (from-  one  to  five)  the  student-. should  count  to 
the  number,  ^  , 

Instructional  Sequence;    The  student .should  count  to  a 
'  numb er\ when  asked  to  count -to:  ^ 
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a.  %  2  '       .  '  .  ^ 

b.  3  /•     V  'J 
■  .         c,    4                    ^ '  ' 

d.  5 

Behavioral  Objective  2;    l^hen  the  teacher  says,  "Count  frorti  one 
tQ  a  (number)  ,"  and  then  asks,  "IVhat  are  you  going  tq  count 
from?"  and  "V/hat  are  you  goj.ng  ta  count  t£?"  the  student  should 
correctly  answer  the  questions  ajid  then/count. 

Instructional  -Sequence:    The  studen,t  should  count  from  one 
to  a  number  v/h en  directed  to  count  to:         ^  ^ 

a.  3  >.      e.    7 .  .    .   v  *  V  ^ 

^     b.  4  ^            f .  *  8  .     *  ' 

^   c.  5  V    g.  9 

*  4.  6  ,   h.  10 

Vary  the  numb  er^coilh ted  to  from.  1  to  10.     '  —  *  ^  ' 

^     •  t  ;    '     -  • 

^havioral  Objective  3:  ,  IVhen  the  teacher  says;  "Count  from 
(number)  to  (number) and  asks,  "JVhat  are  you  going- 'to  couijt 

-from?"  and  "IVhat  are  you  goiiig -ta  count  t;o?*\  the  student  should* 
correctly  answer  the  questions  and  then  cob^.    ^       ^  ^ 

^      -  Instructional' Sequence;    /J'he  student  should  count  from  a 
•p     number  to  a  number  wlien -directed  to  countc  ' 


a.    from  2  to  5  ^  .  ' 

^b.     from  <»3  to  6  .  « 
*c.    from  1  to  8.^."  Y 
d.    from  4  to  9  .tv 

'  '  ,  '  '    ^  .    ■  /  ^.    :   '     ,   ^  ■ 

Vary  the  combinatdons  ftom  1  to  10.  -'^^ 

Extended  Sequence :  ■  " 

a.    count  to  (a  number)  1-20  ' 
h.     from  1  to  (any  number)  1-20 

c.  from  (any  number)  to  Cany  nUm])er)  to  20 

d.  Qount  to  (a  number)  1-30 

e.  frojn"  1  to  (any  number)  1-30 

'  f.    from  (any  number)  to  "(any  numbeiQ  to  50 

g.  count  to  (a  number)  1^40 

h.  "    from  1  to.  (any  number)  .1-40 

i.  ;from  (any  number)  to  (any  number)  t^--40 

— r 

•  . 

:  «3 
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j.  count  to  (a  number)  1-50 

k;  from  1  to  (any  number)  1--50 

1.  from  (any  number)  to  (any  numl^er)  to  50 

■  *-  • 

m*  count  to- (a  number)  1-60  • 

n".  from  1  to  (any  nuiftber)  1-60  .  , 

o.  from ^  (any  number)  to  (any  number)  .^o  60 

p.  count  to  (a  nutiiber)  1-70 

q.  from  1  to  (any  number)  ^-70 

r.  fxom'  (any  number)  to  (any  number)  to  70 

s.  cpunt  to  (a' number)  1-80 

t.  count  to  (any'^number)  1-80 

u*  from  (any  nijmber)  to  (any  number)  to  80 

v»  count  to  (a  niimber)  X-90 

Tw.  from  1  to  (any  number)  i-90  ^ 

X,  fxom  (ahy  number)  to  (^ny  number)  to  90 

y.  count  to  (a  number)  1-100 

2.  -from  1  to  (any  number)  1-100 

aa.  *from  (any  numbex)  to  (any  number) .  to  100 


3.    Numeral  Regognition 


Behavioral  Prerequisite:    G.  Counting  (1.  Rational/Objective  3). 

Behavioi^l  Objective  1:    Givei\  a  cue  to  take/tourh  a'  numeral 
from  1  to  10  when  the  numerals  are  pifesented  in  varied  arrays 
the  student  should  .take/touch  the  correct  fiumeral. 


Instructional  Sequence:    The  student  Sh-ould  be  .able  to 
takfe/.touch  th6  correct  numeral  or  math  symbol  when  ask( 
to  take/toudi  numerals  (math  symbols)  from: 


a.  1  to  3  presented  on  a  number  line 

b.  1  to  6  presented  on  a  number  line 

c.  1  to  10  presented  on  a  number  line 

d.  or  .  .  -  ' 

fev  1  to  3  presented  in  a  varjied  arrays 

'   f.  4  to  6  presented  in  a  varied  arrays  .  , 

g.  y  to  10  presented  in  a  varied  aivrays 

h.  1  to  10  presented  i^  a  varied  arrays 

Verbal  Operation:    Presented  with  a  numeral  from  ^  to  10 
and  the  cue,  "IVhat  (numeral)  is  this/'  the  student  should 
be'^a^le  to  label  numerals  aitd  raath^ symbols  when  ask^d  to 
label  numerals  from:  ^  ' 


7The  students  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  and  label  .as  '^plus 
and  '^and";  and        as  "equal"  and  "is."  f 


a.  1  to  3  presented  on  a  number  line 

b.  1  to  6  presented  on  a  number  line 

c.  1  to  10  presented  on  a  number  line 

d.  and  'W'  . 

e.  1  to  3  j)itesented  in  a  varied  array 

f.  1  to  6  presented  in  a  varied  array 

g.  7  to  10  presented  in  a  varied  array 

h.  X  to  10  presented  in  a  varied  a^ray 

Extended  Sequence ; 

^  a.  11  to  20  on  a  number  line 

/  b,  11  to  20  in  a  varied  array 

'c.  20  to  SO  on  a  number  line 

d.  20  to  30  in  a  varied  array 

e^  1  to  50  on  a  number  line 

d.  30  to  40  in  a  varied  array  ' 

e»  40  to  SO  in  a  varied  ^rray 

f.  11-50  in  a  varied  array  ^ 

g.  1-70  on  a  number  line  '  ' 

h.  '  70 

i.  50-60  in  a  varied  array 

j.  11-60  in  a  varied  array 

k.  60-70  in  a  varied  array 

1.  lf-70  in  a  varied  array 

m.  70-100  on  a  number  line 

n.  70-80  in  a  varied  -array  ' 

o.  11-80  in  , a  varied  array 

p.  80-90  in  a  varied  ar-ray 

q.  11-90  in  k  varied  array 


r.  90-100  in  a  \ 
s.     11-100  in  a  a 


the  cue  "IVhat  is  this 
a  visual  cue  (model) 


aried  array 
aried  arrays 


Writing  Numerals;  Stt dents  who  are  learning  to  write  should 
be  taught  to  write  nimbers  in  mixed  order  when  presented 

number?     Print  this  number."  when 
is  provided  and  v^fhen  presented  the 

cue  "Print   "  when  no  visual  cue  is  provided.  each 

step  a-z  the  stud^pts  should  writ d  numbers  in  order  and \. 
after  maste:cing  writing  numbers  in  order  write  them  in 
mixed  orders.    For  example,  steps  a-b  would  be  as  follows: 
ai,  visual  cue  11-20  in  orderf  a2,  visual  cue  11-20  in 
mixed  order;  bj,  no  visual  cue  11-20  in  ordor;  \y2$ 
visual  cue  11-20  in  mixed  order.)  . 
>  » 

a.  visual  cue  11-20 

.*  * 

b.  no  visual  cue  11-20.  *  • 

c.  visual  cue  20-50  '  .    '  .--  .^ 

d.  no  visual  cue  20-30 
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e.    no  visual  cue  11-30 


f.  visual  cue  30-40 

g.  no  visual  cue  50-40 

h.  no  visual ;cue  11-40 

i.  visual  cue  40-50 

j.  no  visual  cue  40-50 

k.  no  visual  cue  11-50 

i;  v'l^ual  cue  50-60 

m.  no  visual  cue  50-60 

31.  .  no  visual  cue  11-60 

o.  visual  cue  60-70 

p.  no  visual  cue  60-70 

'q.  no  visual  cue  11-70 

r.  visual  cue  70-80 

s.  no  visujal  cue  70-80 

t.  no  visual'  cue  11-80 

visual  cue  80-90 

V.  no  visual,  cue  80-90 

w.  no  visual  cpe  11-90 

X.  visual  cue  90-100 

y.  *no  visual  puef  90-100 
z.  no  visual  cue  11-100 
aa.  no  visual  cue  l-ion 


4.    Matching  Numerals  to  Quantities  ^  ^ 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    c;.  Counting  (1.  Rational,  Objective  5); 
G.  Counting  (3.  Numeral  Recognition,  Objective  1,  Instructional 
Sequence  Step  'h').  ^ 


^havior^l  Objective  1:    Prese^ited  with  a  nuraeral  from  1  to  10, 
a  set  of  objects  and  the  cue,  "Count  out  this  many,"  the  student, 
should  count  out  the  appropriatq  nuraber  of  objects. 

.    Instructional  Sequence:    The  student  should  be  able  ^^o  count 
out  the  correct  quantity  given: 

a.  ohe  numeral  from  1  to  3 

"b.  one  numeral  from  4  to  6 

c.  one  numeral  from  7  to  10  - 

d.  one  numeral  from  1  to  10 

J.  A  , 

Subobjectives:  ■  The  student  should  be  able  to  match  numerals 
to  quantities  in  a  worksheet  format  and  match  numerals yto  / 
li«!es  and  figures. 
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Instructional  Seq^uence:  , 

a.  match  numerals  to  quantities  in  woj-ksheet  format 

b.  match  numerals  to  lines         -^3    '  , 

•  iSil     ED  • 

c.  match  numerals  to  fingers  (this  is  a  prerequisite 
to  'addition  v;ith  fingers)  , 

5,    Matching  Quantities  to  Numerals 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:  G.  Counting  (1,  Rational,  Objective  3); 
G.  Counting  (3,  Numeral  Recognition,  Objective  1,  Instructional 
Sequence  Step  'h'),   ,  ^ 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    Given  a  set  of  6bject<^rom  1  to  10, 
a  number  line  and  the  response  cue,  ''Find  the  numeral  v;hich 
shovjs  this  many,"  the  student  should  count  the  objects  and 
then  choose  the  appropriate  numeral  on  the  number  line. 


6-. 


.1 


^Instructional  Sequence:    The' student-  should  be  able  to 
Iraatch  a  quantity  to  a  numeral  given: 

a.  one  quantity  from  1  to  3  ^ 

b.  one  quantity  from  4  to  6  . 

c.  one  quantity  from  7  to  10 
^       d.  one  quantity  from  1  to  10 

SubobjectiVe:  Th^  student  should  be  able  to  match  .  " 
quantities  to  numerals  in  a  v;orksheet  format  and  match 
lines  and  fingers  to  numerals. 

Instructional  Sequence: 

a.  match  a  quantity  to  a  numeral  in  a  worksheet  foi;mat 

2  1  ,  [TTJv 

b.  match  a  quantity  of  lines  to  a  numeral      1  2 

c.  mat  eh  a  qjuantity  to  an  equal  quantity  of  fingers 
(this  is  a  prer^uisite  to  addition  with  fingers) 

;dering  Numerals 


Behavioral  Prerequisites:    G.  Cpunting  (1.  Rational,  Objective  3); 
G.  Counting  (2.  Rote,  Objective  2);  G,  Counting  (3.  Numeral 
Recognition,  Objective  1). 

BeiTafidoral  Objective  1:    IVhen  the  teacher  places  a  number 
card  fe.g, .  {1121314151 )  on  the  table,  puts  numerals  from  one 
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to  five  in' front  of  the  student  in  a  .varied  array  and  says 
"Count  to  five"  the  student  should  count  to  five  as  the 
teacher  points  to  the  nuitierals  on  the  number  card.    Then  when 
the  teacher  says,  '^Tiatch  the  numbers  in  order  from  one  to 
five,"  the  student  should  order  his/her  numerals  by  matching 
them  to  the  miEierals  on  the  number  card. 

Pehavioral  Objective  2:    rihen  the  teacher  places  numerals  from 
one  to  five  in  front  of  the  student  in  a  varied  array  and  says 
'T>ut  the  numerals  in  order  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  the 
student  should  order  the  numerals  from  least  to  most. 

Behavioral  Objective  3:    When  the  teacher  places  numerals 
from  one  to  five  in  front  of  the  student  in  a  varied  array  and 
says,  "Put  the  numerals  in  order,  start  v/ith  one,"  the  student 
should  order  the  numerals  from  least  to  most. 

Instructional  Sequence: 

a.    Same  as  Objective  1  f;ith  numerals  one  through 
seven, 

^b.    Same  as  Objective  2  with  ivSmerals  one  through 
seven. 

c.  Same  as  Objective  3  with  numerals  one  through 
seven. 

d.  Same  as  Objective  1  with  numerals  one  through  ten, 

e.  Same  as  Objective  2  with  numerals  one  through  ten. 

f.  Same  as  Objective  3  with  numerals  one  through  ten. 

Behavioral  Objective  4:    IVhen  presented  with  a. number  line  (e. 
1_5^'  1-7,  1-10)  with  one,  two,  or  three  numbers  mi'ssing,  and 
the'teacher  says  "Look.    Count  to  (5/7/10).   .lifhat  number(s) 
is/are  missing?"  the  student  shbuld  tell  the  teacher  which 
number(s)  is/are  missing.   /  , 

Instructional  Sequence:.  " 

a.  Set  :    f  3  4  5 

1  2  _,4  5 

1  2  3  _  5 

1  2  3  4  _ 

b.  Set  2    1  '_  3  5 

_  2  _  4  5 

\    .     .               '  3  4  5 

7                .           1  2  _  _  5 
/                            12  3 
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. c.    Set  3:    1  .  _    5  - 
•  1  5^ 

Behavioral  Objective  S:    VJhen  presented  vfith  a  number  line  vdth 
one,  two,  or  three  numbers  missing  and  the  teacher  says,  "What 
numberCs)  is/are  missing?"  the  s-^udent  should  say  which 
number(s)  is/are  missing*        "  '  ' 

« 

Instructional  Sequence;    Same  as  in  Objective  4. 

^  % 

Behavioral  Objective  6;    This  objective  is  appropriate  for 
students  v/ho  can  write  numbers  in  sequence  (i.e.,  1-3,  1-7;  1-10) 
dot  to  dot  (e.g.,  1  •  7). 

V/hen  presented  with  a  number  line  (e.g.,  1  7)  with 

one,  two  or  three  numbers  missing  and  the  teac)ier  says,  "Count 
what  number(s)  is/are  missing.    Print  the  missing  number (s)." 
the  student  should  print  in  the  missing  nuinbers. 

Instructional  Sequence:    Same  as  Objective  4. 

Behavioral  Objective  7:    IVhen  presented  with  a  number  line  (e;g., 
1-^,  1-7,  or  1-10)'  and  the  teacher  saj^s,  "Touch  ,the  number  that 
comes  after  (_),  what  number  comes  after  (_)?"  the  student  ivill 
touch  and  label  a  numb ern/hich  comes  after  a  given  number. 

Behavioral  Objective  8:    Itfhen  presented  with  a  number  line  one 
(e.g.,  l-'S,  1-7,  or  1-10)  and  asked,  "IVhat  number  comes  after 
(  )?"  the  student  will  label  the  number  which  comes  after  the 
gTven  number.  *  , 

V  ■ 

Behavioral  Objective  9:    IVhen  the  teacher  asks,  "What  number 
comes  after  (  j?"  the  student  should  label  the  number  that 
comes  after  the  given  number. 

Tnstryctional  Sequence  for  Before,  More  and  Less;  ^ 

a.  Same  as  Objective  7  except  the  teacher  says,  "Touch 
the  number(s)  which  colne(s)^  before  (^.  IVhat 
nuraber(s)    corae(s)  before  *(_)?" 

b.  S*arae  as  Objective  8  except  the  teacher  asTcs,  "What 
number(s)  corae(s)  before  (  )?"* 
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c.  Same  as  Objective/^  except  the  teach eir  asks,  "What 
•  number(s)  come (s)  ^before  (_)?" 

d.  Same  as  Objective  7  except  the  t^aphei'  says,  "Touch 
the  number(sj  which  is /are  more  than  (_).    Tell  me 
some/a  number (s)  which  is/are  more  than ; (  ) ?" 


3M: 


\ 
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Note:    Number  lines  of  th6  following  forin  should 
facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  concepts  of 
"More"  and  "Loss." 


0 


4  S 


'8      9 .  .10 


Q.    Same  as  Objective  8  except  the  teacher  asks,  "Tell 
me  some/a  number(s)  which  is/are  more  than  M?" 

■  " 

f.  Same  as  Objective  9"  except  the  teacher  asks,  "Tell 
me  soine/a  number(s)  which  is/(ire  more  than  Q?" 

g.  jSarrie  as  Objective  7  except  the  teacher  says, 
"Touch  the  number  (s)  i^/hich  Is /are  less  than  (_) . 
Tell  me  some  number (s)  which  is/are. lesX  t:han 

h.  Same  as  Objective  8  except  the  teacher  asks,  "Tell 
liio  some/a  number(s)  which  is/are  less  than  (_1?" 


Same  as  Objective  9  except-  the  teacher  asks,  "Tell 
0  me  some/a^ number (s)  vi/Mch  is/are  less  than  (_)?" 

Ordering  Quantities 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    P.  More  and  Less;  G.  Counting, 
6,  Ordering  Numerals, 

Behavioral  Qbject^e  1:    Presented  vnth  from"oi;ie  to. five  sets 
of  unequal  quantities  (varying^ from  one  to  five)  and  asked  to, 
"Order  the  sets  of  (objects)  or  representations),"  the 

^     student  sKould  count  the  number  of  objects  in  each  set  and 
place  the  set  with  more  objects  (the  number  which  comes  'after^^ 
in  counting)  to  the  right  of  the  set  with  less  (the  number 
ivhich  comes ^^before  in  counting)..  The  student  should  then 
check  this  ranking  by  matching  the  objects  in  the  sets  using 
the  one-to-one  correspondence  operation  to  insure  that  a  set 
with  at  least  one  left  over  wAs  placed  to  the  right  of  the  ^ 
notched  set.  ^  ,        '       .  . 
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Instructional  Sequence:  'The  student  should  be  able  to  order 
SQ^s  when  given:  ^  o 

a.  two  set^  varying  in  quantity  from  1  to  2 

b.  three  9^tr>  varying  in  quantity  from  1  td  3' 
cji    four  sets  varying  in  quantity  from  1  to  4 

,    ^  d.    five" sets  varying  in  quantity  from  1  to  3 

H.  Addition 

The  addi^on  objectives  articulated  here  require  the  studentiB  to  use 
the  operltion  of  rational  counting  in  solving  the  problems.  As 
described  in  the  rational  counting  objectives,  thi-s  operation  requires 
thi&  student^to  make  a  \xrbal  Approximation  of  each  number  as  they 
touch  the  objects  being  counted.  'Nonverbal  students  conld  be  taught 
to  solve  addition  problems  by  makings  gestures  to  represent  each  number 
or  number  statement  ot  by  pointing  tp  representations  of.  each  number 
or  number  statement. 

Exaniples  Of  Potential  Tasks:  .  . 

Potentiaf  Ftinptional  Tasks: 

1.    Students  who  have  tho  requisite  skills  should  b(J  required 
,  *  '  to  use  addition  in  tbe  format  delineated  in  I.  Story 
Problems,  2.  X  +  Y^=  ;  and/or  ?.  X  +  _  =  Y. 

»  Potential  Games:    ^  '  *  \ 


1..    kn  addition  component  should  b.^  addej  to  the  existing  board 
and^caid  games  (e.g.,    |sta|^|^    T  =  _J2  +  Z  ^  — T3  +  1 


'    ^         That  is,  \^hcn  students  land  on  a  square  they  should  be  required 
to  solve  an  addition    pro*blovvin  order'^to  remain  or  tho  square. 

2,    Students  who  are  learning  matli  t  acts  sliould  participate  in 
matti  fact  races.  ^ 

Potential  Tasks  V/hich  Arc  Applicable  to  Repeated  I^ractice:' 

1.    Performing  addition  problems  Ki'ljh  objects,  flannel;  items , 
.  *     lines,  numerals,  and  fingers  in  the  instructional  setting. 

Cognitive  Tasks: 

Mastery  of  these^ tasks  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  a  student's 
being  taught  ^addition.    In.  fact,  it  i$  no^^xpected  that 
students  wili  have  met  the  prerequisites  forVthese  tasks 
before  they  are  taught  addition.    After  students  have  mastered 
the  prerequisites  for  thes^e  tasks  they  shmild  be  t,inght  them 
across  many  materials  with  various  numbers  of  'objects  in  the 
setsTVop  not  skip  these  tasks.    'liiey  are  essential  to  a 
studeM's  mastery  of  the  underlying  conceptual  base  of 
addition.    JHiat  is,  the  roncept  that  the  su-tn  of' two  sets  is 
great er/morti  then  either  component  set. 

3gg  - 


Behavioral  Prerequisite^)  :    I-/ lloic/Less  f'l . ,  Consorvation  of  Kumber, 
Objective  6);  G,  Courtins  (1.  Rational,  Objective  3);  G.  Counting 
(3^.  Numeral  Becopnition) ;  G.  Counting  (4.  Matchinji  Niiinerats  to  / 
Quantities);       Counting  f5.  Matching  Quantities  to  Numerals);  >^ 
G.  Counting  (6.  prderlng  Numerals,  Objective  9)^ 

Behavioral  Objective  1 :  When  the  teacher  places  a  number^ line 
with  removeable  numerals,  a  set  of  (2)  (cups)  and  a  set  of  O) 
(saucers)  in  front  of  the  student  and  asks".      *         ^  . 


a^    ''How  many  (cu£s)  are  there?"  the  student  should  count 
tie  (cups),  state  the  number  and  place  the  correct 
tfumerar  f;r6m  the  number  line  next  t'^  a  luctute  'pf  a  (cup) ,  - 

b.  •'How  many  (saucers)  are  there?"  the  student  shoyld  count 
the  (saucers) ,  state^  the  number  and  place  the  correct 
numeral  from  the  number  line  aext  to  a  picture  of  a  (saucer) 

c.  "Join/give  each  (cu^^)  a  (saucer)/'  the  student  should  ^ 
j,oin  the  sets,  count  the  total  number  of  objects,  aod^ 
place  the  cprtect  numeral  from  the  number  line  next  to^ 

a  picture  of  (cups  apd  saucers) ,  ^ 

"Are  there  more  f  cups/saucers or  more  (c^jlL^  ''^"^  saucers)?" 
(Note:    Freouentlv  reverse  the  ofder  of  the  question 
such  that  the  correct  x*esponsc'is  not  always  the  second ° 
portion  of  tho  question,  e.g.,  "Are  there  more  (cups 
and  saucers)  or  more  (cups/saucers)?")    The  student 
sliould  say,  "There  are  more  (cijps  and  saucer?)."  Then 
when  the  teacher  asks,  "How  can  y6u  tell?'|  the  stuJcnl; 
should  say  "(5)    cups  and  saucers)  is  more  than ' fnumher) 


d. 


ftsiips/saucers) 


^Behavioral  Wjective  2:    When  the  teacher  places  a  set  o^^  i;2) 
(cups)  aitd  a  set  of '  (£)    saucers)  in  front  of  the  student 'and 
asHT  "Ar'>  ther<j  more  ( cup s / s auc er s )  ,or  mor e  Cctips  and  smicers)?" 
(Note:    A.^a in  frequenrlr  reverse  the  order  of  the  question) .  The 
student  slouJd  say,  "Tliere  are  more  (cu])s  and  saucers)."'  Then 
'whejn  the  teacher  asks,*"Ilpw  can  you  tel>?V^ the\student  should  say 
(cupslind  saucers)  is  more  then  (number)  (ciips/sauceis) ." 

■*  ■  * 
1.    Addit,ion  J/ith  Objects  •  '  ■ 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    B.  Sots  fObjectivc  81 ;  r.qulva?l:encc 
(ObjectU-^  2);  and  G.  Counting  (1.  Rati onal; ''Objective  3).    .  . 

V°  Behavioral  Objective  1:    Cii^en  tl;o  sets  of  objects  (c.r.,  cups, 
cups)  and  when  the  teachnr  points  nnd  says,  "Tliis  is  a  set  of 
(cups)  and  this  is  a  set,  of  (cups),  (-plus/ join)  the  sets,"  the 
student  should  join  the^sets.    Tlion  when  the  teacher  savs,  "New 
you  have  one  set  of  f cups) .    Point  to  the  set  of  (cupsj,"  the 
student  should  point  to  the  •••ct^of  (  (.mj^s)  . 
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IngtruCtional  Segut'ncv:    Tlus  /Student  should  join  sets  of: 

a.    boys,  girls  >  ' 

h.    objects       ,  t 
c.    flannel  iteins 

Verbal'^  Operation;    Same  as  described  in^  Qbjective^  1.  After 
the  student^  joins  the  sets  the  teacher  'says,  **Now  you  have 
a  set  of  (cupg) ''What  is  this  set?/'  and  the  stadent  should 
say,  "A  set  of  (cupg)        .  ^/ 

Behaviorial  Objective  2:  GiVen  two  sets  of  objects  (e.g.,  blocks, 
,^    blocks)  and  vjhen  the  teacher  points  to  one  set  and  says: 

*  a.    "How  many '  (blocks)  are  there?"^^Da}  (^^^  {^^^  teacher 

points  to  the  first  set)  the  student  should  count  the 
(blocks)  and  state' the  number, 

b.  "How  many  (blocks)  are  theret"  (the  teacher  points  to 
the  second  set)it)ie  student  should  count  the  (blocks) 
and  state  the  number. 

'  *  /  -  ' 

c.  'TlxiS/^join  the  sets  6f  (blpcks)  and  (blocks)  the  student 
>  should  join  the  sets.  y'-'g^N  '   ^  ' 

*  ■"  <} 

d.  "How  many  (blocks)  are  there?"^  the  student  should  count 
V  the  (blocks)  and  statte  the  number. 


2,    Numerals  and  Obiei6>ts 

Behavibral  Prerequisit^es :    G.*Counti^g  (3.  Numeral  Recognition, 
Objective  1);  G.  Counting  (4.  flatcbing  Numerals  to' Quantity,  Objective 
1);G.  Counting  (Matching 'Quantities  to  Numerals,  Objective  1);  G.  - 
Counting  (1.  Rational,  Objective  3);  H.  Additional.  Addition  With 
Objects,  Objective  2').  - 

\'  Behavioral  Objective  1:    Presented  with  tvxo  factor  boxes 
containing  a  selected  number  of  like  objects  (1-10)  (e.g., 
balls,  balls),  a  number  litie  -^rom  i-10  with^^  removeable  numerals, 
and  the  cue,  "Find  the  numeral*  that  shows  how  many,"  the 
stifdent  should r        ^  ,      ^  ,  ,  ' 

•         ■    V  0^  13=    :         •.  V  . 

a.*  Count  the  number  of.  objects  in  each  factor^   box  and « 
place  the  correct  numeral  under  it... 

Ea,*E3=  -  ■  '  ■ 

•■       .  '..  2         2  -  •  . 

■  b.    Move  the  objects  from  the  factor  boxes  to  the  suds  box, 

'    -  *      EH  *  EH  =  EHi]  °  • 

'  2-    .    2  •  .  ■ 
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c.  •  Count  the  objects  in  the  sum's  box  and  place  the  corrpct 

numeral  under  it.    —   ^ 

•         2         2  4 

d.  Point  to  each  numeral  and  math  symbol  and  say:  ''{2) 
(balls)  (and/plus)  (2)  (balls)  (is/equals)  (4)  (baUs).^* 
or  "(2)  (and/plus)  (2)  (is/equgls)  ^ 


e.    IVhen'the  teacher  asks,  "Does  (number)  and  (number)  equal 
' (number)"  the  student  should  label  the  numeral  under  each 
factor  box,  count  out  that  number  of  objects  and  place* 
them  in  each  factor's  box  and  then  align  the  items  in 
the  factors'  boxes  and  the  items  in  the  sums  box  in 
one-to-one  correspondence  and  say  ''(number)  plus  (number) 
equals  (number)."  [Tg^T^^^^ 

2         2  4  '  ^ 

Instructional  Sequence:  The  g^tydent  should  perform  steps  a~d 
v/hen : 

a.    the  teacher  cues  or  prompts  each  step, 
^    b.   Without  teacher  cues  or  prompts. 
Num&rals  and  Lines 

Note:  Teachers  sometimes  opt  tb  skip  addition  ^with  lines  and  gg 
directly  to  "5.  Fingers"  because  addition  with  fin.ners  is  a  more 
functional  skill  across  environmental  cotifigurations . 


Behavioral  Prerequisites:    H.  Addition:     (2.  Numerals  Wd  Objects , 
Objective  1),  motoric  ability-^to  draw  lines. 

Behavioral  Objective  1;    Presented  with  two  factor  boxes 
containing  a  selected  number  of  lines  (1-10),  a  number  line 
from  1-10  v;ith  removeable  numerals  and  the  response  cue,  "Find 
the  numb Qr  that  shows  how  many,"  the  student  should: 

a.  count  the  number  of  lines  in  eat:h  factor  box  and  put 
the  correct  numeral  under  it;  .  ^ 

b.  count  the  number  of  lines  in  both  factor  boxes  and 
draw 'the  number  of  lines  counted  to  in  the  sum's  box; 

'  c.    place  the  correc'  numeral  under  the  sum's  box; 

d.    point  to  each  numeral  and  symbol  and  say,  "(2)  and/plus 
(2)  is/equals*  (4^^)."  ^ 

III  ^  II  ^    ']  [//  +  //  =  \  \ii  ^  II  =  Lim 

 "  1  .    ?        2  4 
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Self-Correct ion  Procedure:    At  this  point  the  student  should  be 
taught  a  procedure  for  checking  his/her  answer.    After  the 
student  has  completed  Objective  1  the  teacher  points  to  each  ^ 
side  of  the  equal  si^  and  asks,  ''Are  the  sides  equal?"  And 
when  the  student  responds "Yes /No,"  the  teacher  asks,  "Hov; 
can  you  tell?"  and  the  student  should  count  the  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  equal  sign  an4  say,  "(£)  equals  (4),"  ,(The  ^' 
student  could  also  match  the  objects  or  lines  on  each  side  of 
the  equals  sign  in  one-to-one  correspondency  to  show  that  th^e  * 
sides  are  equal.) 

Instructional  Sequence:    The  student  should  perform 
steps  a-d  v/hen: 


/ 


a,  .  the  teacher  cues  or  prompts  each  step, 

b.  v/ithout  teacher  cues  or  prompts, 

4.  Numerals 

Behavioral  Prerequisites :    M  Addit  ion  (5,  Numerals  and  Lines), 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    .Given  an  equation  of  the  form 
2  +  2  =      ,  a  number  line  v/ith  removeable  numerals  and  the 
cue,  "Find  the  number  which  shows  hov;  many,"  the  student 
should: 

a.  draw  the  appropriate  number  of  lines^^under  each  of 
the  factor  boxes; 

b.  count  all  the  lines  and  state  the  number; 

c.  draw  the  number  of  lines  stated  under  the  sum's  box; 

-  d.    place  the  appropriate  numeral  (from  the  number  line) 
in  the  sums  box; 


e,    point  to  each  numeral  and  tnath  S'ymbol  and  say  "(2^) 
plus  (£)  equals  (£)." 


.[2  +  2  = 


]^[2  ^  2  - 
//  // 


]       [2  ^  2  =   J  ^ 

//    //  ////' 


[2  +  2=4]. 

•     //    //    ////  '  '  . 

Self-Correction  Procedure:  Same  as  described  in  Addition 
With  Numerals  and  Lines, 

Instructional  Sequence:    The  student  should  perfor/h  ^ 
steps  a-c  v/hen:  •  \ 
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a.  the  teacher  cues  or  prompts  each  step, 

b.  v/ithout  cues  or  prompts. 
See  I.  Story  Problms,  2.  X  +  Y  =   . 

5.  Fingers 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    H.  Counting  (2.  Rote,  Objective  3). 

Behavit)ral  Objective  1:  Given  an  equation  of  the  form  2  +  3  = 
when  the  teacher  as^s  the  student: 

a.    ^'IVhich  side  do  you  start  counting  on?"4:he  student 

should  touch  the  sid6  without  the  empty  box  fi.e.,  the 
side  to  the  right  jof  equals  sign). 


b.  "IVhat  do  you  count  to?'*  the  student  should  count  on 
'his  finger(s)  to  the  number  in  the  second  factor  box^ 

(e.g.,  3)  and  th^n  while  holding  up  those  finger(s) 
(3)  and  starting  With  the  number  in  the  first  factor 
\        box  (e.g.v.  2)  the  student  should  count  the  fingers 

held  up  (e>g.  ,  3-4-5),  say  the  number  counted  to 
^5)  and  place  it  in  the  sums  box; 

c.  "\fliat  does  (two)^  plus  (three)  equal  (  ^)?"  the  . 

student  should  say,  ^'C two)  plus  C throe)  equals  (five) 

[2  +  3  =  ^  \       [2  +  3  =    5  ] 

Self- Correct  ion  Pro'cedure:    After  the  student  completes 
Objective  1  and  when  the  teacher  asks,  "ilow  can  you  tell," 
the  student  should  draw  lines  under  each  numeral  and  use 
the  correction  pxQ-cedure  described  in  ''Addition  With  Numerals 
and  Lines." 

Behavioral  Objective  2:    The  student  should  be  able  to  perform 
the  behaviors  listed  in  Objective  1  (a-c)  without  teacher  cues. 

See  I.  Story  Problems,  2.  X  +  Y  =^  . 

Behavioral  Objective  3:    Given  an  equation  of  .the  form 

+  tf2  ^  5  or  2  +     ~  5  and  whon  the  teacher  asks  the  student 
The  /following:  "  •  y  . 

//  •  '       '      '  ^ 

a.  "IVhich  side  do  you' start  counting  on?"  the  student 

should  touch  the  side  wii:hout  any  empty  box. 

b.  '   "IVhat  do  you  count  t£?"  the  student  t^hould  point 
to  the  numeraron  the -side  of  the  equation  without 

•  an  empty  box  and  label  it  (e.g.,  5). 
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"What  nimiber  do  you  start  counting  from?"  the  student 
should  point  to  the^nuraeral  on  the  side  of  the  eqh<U 
sign  with  an  empty  box  and  label  it  (e.g.,  2).  • 

d.  • '%2)  plus  hov/  many  equals  (5^)?"  the  student  should  start, 
counting  with  the  numeral  on  the,  side  of  the  equals  sign 
wi^h  an  einpt5^  box  (e.g.,  2)  and  count  up  to  the  numeral 
on  the  side  of  the  equals  without  an  empty  box  (e.g.,  5) 

holding  up  a  finger  (or  drawing  a  line)  for  each  number 
he/she  counts  (e.g. ,  3,  4,  5).    Then  the  student  shrould 
count  the  fingers  he/she  is  holding  up,  say  the  number 
,  counted  to  (e.g.,  5)  and  place  this  numers^J.  in  the 
sum's  box.         ^  ' 

e.  *J^2)  plus  how  many  equals  (5)?"  the  student  should  say 

"(■?)  plus-  (3)  equals  (5)." 

*       Instructional  Sequence:  ^The  student  should  add  with  his/her^ 
:K.ngers .  giv^n  problems  of  tTie  form: 

a.  2  +  _  =  5  .       ^  . 

b.  _  -p  3  =  5 

Self- Correct ion:    After  the  student  completes  Objective  3 
and  when  the  teacher  asks,  "How  can  you  tell?"  the  student 
should  drav/  lines  under  each  pum^ral  and  use  the  coip^ection 
>  procedure  described  in  "Addimon  With  Numerals  and  Lines." 


^  ■ 


Behavioral  Objective  4;  Given  aA  equation  of  the  form  +  2  =j  5 
or  2  =5  the  student  should!  be  able  to  perfbmi  theTehaviors 

listed  in  Steps  a  through  e  CBehJavioral  Objective  3)  correctly 
and  in  sequence  without  any  teaqher  cues.    See  I.  Story  Problems., 
3.  X  +       =  Y. 


6,  Facts 


Behavioral  Prerequisites:    G.  Counmng  (2.  Roto,  Objective  3); 
H,  Addition  (4.  Numerals,  OJbjectiv^  1),  aild/or  II.  Addition  (S.  Finger^, 
Objective  2) .  ' 

Behayioral  Qbjqctyive  1:    When  orally  presented  problems  of  the 
'  fomi  zero^  jmus-  one'',  one  plus  one,  two  plus  me  ...  up  to  nine 
plus  one,  the  student  should  statq^  the  *answej-  for  each  pfobler 

Instructional  Sequence:    Tp^  student  should  be  able  to 
state  the  a^nswer  When  given  the  problems: 


7 


^These  objectives  should  be  taught  tMrough  group  and  individual 
drills.    There  should  be  an  emphasis  [on  rapid  rates  of  responding. 
Races  which  emphasize  rate  should  be futilized  to  teach  math  facts. 
Races  are  fun  and  because  they  ^equiife  rapid  and  accurate /r^sfefrdfhg, 
they  shouia  facilitate  rote  memorization  of  facts. 
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c-i,.    in  sequence  (i.e.,  one  plus  one,  two  plus  one,  etc.) 
^  presented  ^sualiy;  ^ 

in  sequence  presented  orally; 

c.    in  random  order. 

Behavioral  Objective  2;    5Vhen  presented  orally  in  sequence  with 

problems  of  the  form:    5  +  0=5,  5  +  1  =  6,  S  ^2=      ,5  +  3=   , 

etc.  the  student  should  be  able  to  state  the  answer  for  each 
problem.      .  •  * 

Ifistructional  Sequence:  ,  * 

•  « 

a.  Problems  presented  visually  (e.^. ,  on  the  blackboard) 
and  orally       5  +  0  ^ 

^        '  5+1  =  6       •  ^ 

5  +  2  =  _ 
5  +  3  =   

b.  Problems  presented  orally. 

Behavioral  Objective  3:    ^flien  orally  presented  with  a  problem  \vherc 

the  first  factor  is  more  than  tlje  second  factor  (e.g.,  5  +  2,  =   ) 

the  3tudent  should  deriVe  the  ansv/or  by  performing  a  series  of 
problems  starting  w^  X  +  0  =  X.     (e.g.,  5  +  0=5,  5+1  =  6, 
5+2=7).  '     ^  /. 

Instructional  Sequence;  * 

a.  Problems  presented  visually  (e.g.,  on  the  blackboard! 
and  orally  '5+0=5 

5  +  2=       -?'S+1  =  6 
^5+2=7 

b.  Problems  presented  orally. 

Behavioral  Objective  4:    IVhen  orally  presented  wpith  number  pair 
problems  such  as  one  plus  one,  two  plus  two  ...  up  to  ten  plus 
ten,  the'  student  should  stalie  the  answer. 

Behavioral  Objective  5:    IVhen  orally  presented  with,  a  problem 
v;here  the  first  factor  is  less  than  the  second  factor  (e.g., 
4  +  5  =      )  the  student  should  derivfe  the  answer  by  using  an 
addition"Tequence  starting  with  the  number  pair.of  the  first 
factor  .  4+4=8 

4  +  6  =          -/  4  +  S  =  9  . 

^  4  +  6  =  10  . 

Instructional  Sequence; 

</" 

a.    Problems  presented  visually  (e.^f.,  on  the  blackboard'/ 
and  orally  of  the  form: 
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1.  0 

1 

2  ■ 

I 

5  ' 

4  +  6  =,  •  .  « 

2.  and  ^he  teaclier  points  and  says^  "I'/hat  does 
.four  plus  six  equal?"  "tifhat  number  should 
we  start  counting  with?"  the  student  should 
find  (the  number  pair  of  the  first  factor  and: 
say  4\f^4  and  go  through  the  sequeiS^  from 

to  4  +  6  =  in  aa  the  teacher  writes 


/ 


3.  0 

'  1 

2  : 

3  •  , 

4  +  4^8  ,  . 
4  +  5  =  9 

4  +  6  10 

N   b.    Problems  presented  visually  (e.g.,  on  the  blackboard) 
and^ orally  of  the'fomi: 

1.  ^  +  6  = 

2.  and  the  teacher,  asks,  "What  does  four  plus 

'   '  six  equal?"  the  student  should  go  through  the 

sequence  starting  with  the  number  pair  of  the 
first  factor  as  the  teacher  writes  the  sequence 
on  the  board. 

,       3.    4  +  "4  =  8  X  *  v_ 

4  +  5  =  9, 
4  +  6  =^  10  ' 

G.    Problems  presented  orally:       <>  ^ 

Behavioral  Objective  6:    l\fhen  orally  presented  addition  i>robfems 
v/ith- suras  up  to  10,  the  student  should  state  the  answer. 

Story  Probleras 

Examples  of  Potential  Tasks: 

Potential  Functioral  T^sks:  ^ 

1.    Students  should  be  required  to  solve  probleras  in  the  stor>' 
.  problera  formats  deline.^ted  below  throughout  the  day  (e.^... 
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when  students  are  passing  out  pencils  to  four  students  and 
they  only  have  two  pencils,  they  must  figure  out  how  many 
more  pencUs  they  need,  2  +       =  4;  when  an  iten>' costs  ten 
cents  and  "Students  only  have  eight  cents  they  should  figure 

out  how  many  more  cents  thev  need,  8  +         =10;  students 

who  fiave  six  cents  and  are/given  five  cents  should  figure 

out  how  raany^^cefnts  tliey  ha^e  altogether  (>  +  5  =   ; 

students  whaiiave  won  five  M^heckers  and  then  win  two  more 
should  figure  out  how  many  checkers  they  won  Altogether, 
5  +  2  =  _) . 

1.    0ne-tO"0ne  Correspondence  ' 

Behavioral  Prereqjaisites:    Motor  Imitation;  B.  Sets  (Objective  2); 
G.  Counting  (1.  Rational,  Objective  *2) . 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    IVhen  the  teacher  presents  n  s^et  (e.g., 
students)  and  presents  a  student  with  a  set  of  objects  Ve.g. , 
cookies)  less  than,  equal  to,  or  more  than  the  first  set^and 
says,  "Give  each  (student)  one/a  (cookie) the  student  should 
assign  objects  (cpokies)  in  an  arrangement  which  raanifesfsNpne- 
to^one  correspondence  between  sets.    When  the  teacher  asks, 
•nVere  there  enough  (cookies)  or  not  enough  (cookies)?"  the 
•  student  $hould  say  "enough,"  "not  enough"  or  "too  many."  \ 
there  were  "not  enough"  then  the  teacher  asks>  "\Vhat  can  you  do? 
the  student  sWld  say  "Add"/"More"  or  "Add  (number) /(number) 
more.",    If  tHere  were- "too  many"  the  stuHent  should  say  "Jake 
away"  or  counV  and  say  "Take  away  (number)."  ' 

'>    Instructional  Sequence:    The  stiM^t  should  be  able  to 
establish  one-to-one  correspondenceN^et ween, sets  of  items 
'  '         which  vary  in  material,  relationship  of  materials,  ari'^ay 
and  equivalence  between  sets.    The  following  cplumns 
represent    these  parameters  and  a  potential  sequence  within 
each  parameter.    Then  a  sequence  which  intergrates  the 
parameters  is  suggested.    There  are  many  steps  in  this 
instructional  sequence  and  teachers  should  teach  eacli 
array  and  set  equivalence.    However,  they  may  opt  not 
to  teach  each  array  across  all  combinations  of  materials 
and  material  relationships  as -del inented  in  the  suggest^ 
sequence. 


Materials 


Ob!) 


ects 


Flannel 
Items 

Pictures 


Rfelationship 
of  Materials 

Functi  onal ly 
Related  Items 
(e.g.l  cups 
r,  saucers, 
straws  5 
glasses) 


Arrays 

V^crtical 
(e.g.,  :  : 

ffori  zontal 

(e-g.,  ::: 


) 


Set 

Equivalence 

Equivalent 
sets  5  the 
student 
indicates 
that  there 
are  enough. 
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Materials 


4.  Worksheets 


Relatic'v  • ;  ; 
or  Materials 

Like  It^ms 
(e.g. ,  cuyjs 
S  cups) 

Urf^^ated 
Items  (e.g. , 
blocks  5 
bears) 


Arrays 

3.    Varied  arrays 
S  students 
•*  can  align 
the  sets  in 
one-to-one 
correspondence 
(e.g.,.-. 


Domino  con- 
fi  guration 
(e.g., 

•  .      •  .  J 

5.  Linear  arrays 
(e.g., 

^  .  • .  I  •  •  • ) 

This  array  'is 
essential 
to  addition. 

6.  Varied  arrays 
§  the  student 
is  not  allowed 

*      to  move  k^juj^ 
hexs  of  the 
sets  (e.g. , 


Sets  of  objects  which  have  a  functiona 
(e.g.,  cups  and  straws)  when  the  sets 
number  (enough). 


Set 
Equivalence 

Unequal  sets 
§  the  student 
vindicates 
that  one  set 
does  not 
have  enough 
5  needs 
(number)  more 
o"r  add  (number)  < 

Unequal  sets 
§  t;he  student 
indicates  that 
one  set*  has 
too  many 
(number)  items 
should  be 
taken  away. 

Unequal  sets 

the  student 
indicates 
that  one  . set 
does  not  have 
enough  or  that 
the  other  has 
too  many  § 
solves  the 
probLem^  by 
addLfig  )  tngre 
^oj>^aking 
away. 

J  relationship  ^ 
are  ecual  ir 


r 


1. ^    Vertical  arrays 

2.  Horizontal  arrays 

.3.    Varied  arrays  and  the  students  align  the  sets 
in  one-.to-one  corre/spondence 

4.  Domino  configurations 

5.  Linear  arrays 

6.  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  cannot  move 
the  items  in  the  sets 


Sets  of  objects  which  have  a  functional  relationship 
when  the  stiidont's  set  does  not  have  enough  objects. 
Throughout  the  remaining  obj  ect ives  the  student  having 
enough  or  not  enough  objects  should  be  randomly  varied. 
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1.  Vertical  arrays  ' 

2.  Horizontal  , array s * 

3.  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  align  the  sets 
in  one-to-one  correspondence 

4*    Domino  configurations 

5.  Linear  arrays 

6.  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  cannot  move  the  items 
in  the  sets 

C.    Sets  of  objects  which  have  a  functional  relationship 
when  the  student's  ^et  .has  too  many  objects, 

'1.    Vertical  arrays 

2.  Horizontal  arrays 

3.  '  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  align  the  sets 

in  one-to-one  correspondence  ^; 
,y  4.    Domino  conf  igurationsj 

5.  'Linear  arrays  -  ^ 

6,  Varied  arrays  and  the  students  cannot  move  the 
^'    items  in  the  sets 


Throughout  the  remaining  steps  the  arrays  should  be 
varied  between  thpse  taught ^^bove  and  the  student's 
set  should  have  enough,  not  enough,  or  too  many  items. 

d.  Sets  of  objects  v^hich  have  a  functional  relationship. 

e.  /  Sets  of  flarnel  items  or  pictures  which  hav^  a 

functional  relationship  (e.g.,  shirts  and  pants). 

fi 

'        '      .     f.    Like  sets  of  objects  (e.g.,  blocks  and  blocks^. 

g.  Unlike  sets  of  objects  which  have  no  functipnal 
relationship  (e.g.,  blocks  and  bears). 

h.  Like  sets  of  flannel  items,  or  pictures  (e.g., 
.    squares  and  squares)., 

■  ^ 

i.  linlike  sets  cf  pictures  or  flannel  items  which 
have  no  functional'  relationship  (c^g.,  shirts  and 
chairs) f 

2 ,  X  +  Y  =  _  .    •     •  ^  ' 

Behavioral  Prerequisites:    H.  Addition  (4.  Numerals,  Objective  1 
and/or  5.  Fingers,  Objective  2  -  If  the  student  meets  the  fingers  • 
prerequisite, have  him/her  solve  all  problems  using  fingers.) 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    When  the  teacher  presents  a  story 
problem  6f  the  form  2  +  2  =  _^  and  says  vJe  can  make  stories 
into  math  problems,  watch; 

♦ 
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a.  Using  a  student  or  him/herself  as  a. model  the  /teacher 
'     says,  "Tom  has  two  records'^  'and  points  to  the  yecords. 

"IVhat  can  we  vjrite  dov/n"  and^the  student  shoul|l  say 
"Tv;o/*  Then  the  teacher  writes  the  numeral  two  and 
says,  "V/rite  two." 

•    .  2 

b.  The  teacher  gives  Tom  two  more  records  and  says  give 
Tom  two  records.     If  I  give  what  do  you  do?"  and  the  \ 
student  should  say  "Plus/add. Then  the  teacher  writes 

^  a  plus  "and  says,  "Virite  a  plus." 

2  +  "  ' 

c.  The  teacher  says,  "How  many  records  did  I  give  Tom?" 
and  the  students  should  say  "Tvjo."    The  tether  %ays, 
"V/hat  should  v/e  Write?"  and  the  students^  sh5uld  say 
"Ti»JO."    Then  the  teacher. writes  two  and  says,  "Write 
two." 

^2  +  2 

d.  The  teacher  says,  "Do  you  know  how  many  records?  No. 
IVhat  do  you  write?"  and  the  students  should  say  "Equals." 
The  teacher  then  writes  an  equals  and  says,  "Write 
equals. "  ' 

2  +  2-  = 

e'.    Tlio  teacher  says,  "We  can  find  out  hew  many  records  Tom 
^"has  by  counting  or  by  solving  the  problem  2  +  2  = 
"Solve  the  problem."  and  the  students  should  draw  two 

lines  under  the  second  numeral  2  +  2  =   .    Start  counting 

.     '        '  // 
from  the  first  numeral  (2)  and  count  up  on  the  line  C.*^,  4) 
and  say  "Four"  and  write  "Four"  in  the  blank.- 

2  +-2  =  4 
// 

f.    The  teacher  says,  "How  many  records  does  Tom  have?" 
and  the  students  should  say,  "Four."    Then  the  teacher 
says,  "Let's  check,"  counts  the  records,  says  "Four" 
and  then  says,  "Right,  Tom  has  four  recorcfs  and  our'  * 
^  problem  says  Tom  has  four  records."  <fc 

Behavioral_  Objective  2:    The  students  should  solve  the  problems 
when  the  teacher  does  not  write  them  or  state  answers  prior 
to  the  students'  solving  the  entire  problem. 

Behavioral  Objective  5:    The  students  should  solve  the  problem 
using  fingers  instead  of  lines  (See  H.  Addition,  5.  Fingers, 
Objective  2) .  , 

Behavioral  Objective  4:    The  students  should  solve  .the  problems 
when  the  teacher  orally  presents  the  probl|^s  (no  object  prompts) 
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such  a$,  '•Tom  has  two  balls  and  I  gave  him  two  balls.    Hoiv  many 
balls  does  he  have?    Solve  the  problem." 

Behavioral  Objective  5;    Students  who  can*  read  should  be  taught 
to  solve  story  problems  that  are  presented  in  printed  form. 

3.    X  +  _  =  Y  ^ 

Behavioral  Prerequisites;    H.  Addition  (5.  Fingers,  dbjective  4).'' 

Behavioral  Objective  1:    V/hen.the  teacher  presents  a  story 

problem  of  the  form  2  +         =4  and  says,  "We  can  make,  stories  into 

math  problems,,  watch": 

a.  "Using  a  student  or  him/herself  as  a  model  the  teacher 
says,  "Tom  has  two  spoons"  and  points  to  the  spoons. 
"IVhat  can  we  v^;rlte  dov/n?"  and  the  students  should  say 
"Two,"    Then  the  teacher  writes  the  numeral  two  and 
says,  •^Vrite  two." 

2 

b.  The  teacher  holds  up  four  spoons  and  say^  "Tcnj  needs 
four  spoons.    Do  you  know  how  many  spoons  Tom  needs? 
Yes.    iVhat  do  you  write?"  and  the  students  sliould  say, 
"Equals  four."    The  teacher  then  writes  equals  four  and 
says,  "Write  equals  four." 

2'      =  4 

c.  The  teacher  says,  "IVhat  should  we  do?"  and  the  student? 
should  say,  "Count  from  two  to  four."    Next  the  teacher 
says,  "Iftien  vjc  count  from  tvjo  to  four,  what  do  we  write?" 
and  the  students  should  say,  "^'Adti/plus/count  up."  Then 
the  teacher  should  write  a  plus  and  say,. "Write  plus." 

2  +      =  4 

d.  The  teacher  says,  "Solve  the  problem"  and'  the  Student 
should  start  counting  from  two,  hold  up  a  finger  for 
each  number  he/she  counts  (e.g.,  3,  4),  stop  at  ^four) , 

^  count  his/^er  fineers  and  say,  "(Two^)"  and  place  that 
numeral  in  the  empty  slot  to  the  left  of  the  equals. 

'2  +  2  =  4 

e.  The  teacher  says,  "(Two)  count  up  how  many  equals  (four)?" 
and  the  student  should  say,  "(two)  count  up  (two) 

equals  (four) . " 

f .  The  teacher  says,  "How  many  spoons,  does  Tom  need?"  and 
the  student  should  say  "(Two)." 

Behavioral  Objective'2:    The  s*tudents  should  solve  the  problems 
when  the  teacher  does  not  write  or  state  the  answer  prior  to  the 
students*  solving  the  entire  problem.^ 
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Behavioral  Objective  3:    The  students  should  solve  the  problems 
vjhen  the  teacher  orally  presents  the  problems  (no  object 
prompts)  such  as,  "Tom  has  two  spoons  and  needs  four.  How 
many  more  spoons  does  Tom  need?    Solve  the  problem."^ 

Behavioral  Ob.iective  4:     Students  should  be  able  to  solvq 
functional  problems,  such  as  when  setting  the  table  and  they 
need  four  spoons  but  only  have  ti^o,  they  get  two  moro  spO€ns. 

BehavicQral  Objective  5:     Studenta  who  can  read  should  be 
tafught  to  solve  story  problems  that  are  presented  in  printed 
form. 


VIII.    Basic  Procedures  for  Initial  i^ssessment 
and  Skill  Mastery  Evaluation 

There  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  evaluations  which  precisely 
pinpoint  students*  functioning  levels  and  indicate  skills  students 
have  mastered  and  skills  they  should-  learn  next.    In  the  short  ru^i, 
such  evaluations  are  time  consuming  and  often  tedious, for  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student.    However,  in  the  long  run  thorough  evaluations 
make  instruction  more*  efficient  because  such  evaluations  make  it 
posa^ble  to  instruct -students  only  on  objectives  they  have  failed 
and  for  which  they  have  mastered  the  prerequisites.     In  this  section 
w6  vdll  be  concemed  primarijly  with  procedures  for  assessing  students* 
initial  skills  and  skill  mastery.    /Initial  sldll  assessment  will  be 
referred  to  here  as  baselining.^.  11^  should  be  noted  that  skill  mastery 
need  not  be  evaluated  for  each  objective  in  the  skill  sequence  but 
only  for  selected  .critical  objectives  (See  Critical  Objectives  for 
Skill  Mastery,  Appendix  E)./ 

\ 

) 

The  assessment  model  illustrated  was  developed  by  teachers  and 
other  individuals  presently  using  the  math  skills  sequence.  The" 
model  illustrated  should  be  appropriate  to  any  skill  sequence  (e.g., 
language,  social  interactions,  play,  self-care,  reading).  However, 
it  must  be  stressed  that  this  model  is  designed  specifically  for 
the  teacher^ us ing  , the  sequence  in  the  Madison  Public  Schools. 
We  encourage  you  'to  adapt  and  modify  the  model  to  fit  your  o\m 
particu;|.ar  circumstances.    That  is,  we  expect  that  the  model  illus- 
trated will  provide  basic  principles  and  notions  of  how  to  assess, 
but  these  principles  and  notions  will  have  to  be  adapt'ed  to 
particular  circumstances. 

Prior  to  describing  precise  procedures  for  evaluating  students 
we  will  present  an  overview  of  the  models    Subsequent  to  the  brief 
overviei^7  detailed  evaluation  procedure's  will  be  described.    Figure  2 
portrays  the  evaluation  model  in  a  flowchart  format.  -     ^  . 

The  m^odel  basically  consists  of  seven  stepa:  / 
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Figure  2 


<»  >IAZE  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 
ASSESSMENT  PHASE 


PRIOR  TO  ASSESSMENT 
DETERMINE  BEST: 


pSetting 

-Person 

-Style 


-MateriajLs. 
-Reiuforcers 
-Language  Qies 


SET 
OBJECTIVE 
ASIDE 
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B 


ASSESSMENT:    LEVEL  I 


!  RECORD 
t 
I 


'I" 

EVIDENCE  Ot 
GENERALIZATION 
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I 
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ASSESSMENT:    LEVEL  II   


(VARS').  -Cues 

— Reinforeer's 
-Models 
>    ■  -Rriraes 

-Materials 
.-Task- 


Ei-> 


H 


DESIGN 

TEACHING 

STRATEGY 


CHECK  FOR  FUNCnONAL  USE 


CHECK  FOR  PERFORMANCE  bfASTERY  ACROSS: 
PERSONS-MATERIALS-SETTINGS-LANGUAGE 


REVIEW  POINTS 


PAl^NT 
CONFEPNCES 


EXIT  TO 
OTHER  PROGRAMS 
.  OR  SYSTEMS 


QUARTERLY 
YEARLY 

OR  OTHER 
REPORTS 


CRITICAL 
POINTS  IN 
SEQUENCE 


1.    Box  A:    Prior  to  formally'  asgessin^  students  become  familiar 
*    and  comfortable  with  them.  ^Infl^mally  asfsess  students^ 
skills  and  what  environmental  events  control  their  behavior. 
Use  information  from  this  informal    assessment  to  determin^ 
optimal  assessment  conditions. 
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'2.    Box  B:    Assessment  Level  I  -  Assess  one  oi?^  more  objective^ 

from  the  skill  sequence  unider  optimal  but  controlled  conditions 
If  students  fail  the  Objective,  go  to  Box  D  (Assessment  Level 
II);  if  they  pass,  go  to.  Box  H  (check  for  functional  use). 

3.    Box  D:    Assessment  Level  II  -  If  students  could  not  perform 
the.  skills  required  by  an  objective  in  Level  I  assessment; 
^   assess  students^  behavior  under  varied  conditions  to  determine 
•  under  \^hat  conditions  (e.g.,  cues,  models,  prompts,"*  rein- 
^    forcement)  they  can  perform  the  skills.    Use  information 
^from  this  assessment  to  develop  an  instructional  strategy 
(Box  F).      ^  C"^^ ^  '  " 

4.0   Box  P:    Teach  students  the  target  skills.      -  ^ 


5.    Box  ft:    Assess  student  mastery  of  skills.    First  verify  that 
they  can  use  the  skill  in  the  performance  of  functional  tasks 
which  frequently  occur  (e.g^,  setting  the  table,  dresa^Lng). 
tf  they  use  the  skill  across  functional  tasks,  formall^  check 
skiJLl  performance 'Scross  persons,  materials,  sei^ings^ 'and 
language  cues^(Box  I).  %\,. 

6..    Box  I:.    Verify  student  performance  of  skills  across /.persons, 
\.  materials,  settings  and  language  cues. 

7.    Box.  J:    Review  (reassess)  student,  skill  performance. 

In  our  judgment  the  evaluation  model  has  the  following  attributes: 

Validity  -  The  model  measures  student  performance  through 
criterion  basqd  objectives  under  optimal  student  performance 
*  conditions. 

Reliability  y  jShe  mode!^  provides  for  confirmation  of  student 
performanc^~licross  persons,  settings,  and  materials. 
General! zabillty  -  The  model  can  .be  adopted  for  use  across  a 
wide  variety  of  instructional  programs. 

EcolOjgical  -  The  model  insures  functional  performance  of  skills 
across  the  total  of  the  student *s  environment. 
Conserving  -  The  model  allows  fqr  §n  orderly  recording^of 
achievemerjt  and  rate  of  achievement  for  every  student  so  that 
retrieval  of  information  is  easily  achieved. 

Flexi3:)le  -  The  model  encourages  all  key  figures  in  the  student  ^s 
environment  to  be  evaluators. 

The  following  narrative  attempts  to  ex|>lain  the  flowchart. 
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A,    Initial  Assessment  (A,  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G) 

A,    Determination  of  Optimal  A'ssessment  Conditions 

Our  first  assumption  is  t^hat  in  order  to  make  a  valid  ass'essmeht 
of  students*  performance  on  a  given  objective,  we  must^ provide 
conditions  tKat  will  elicit  the  students'  optimal  performance^. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  become  familiar  and  comfortable  with  students 
before  you  begin  formally  evaltaa'ting  them.    This  will  allow  you  to 
make  the  evaluation  situation  pleasant  and  nonthreateping,  facili- 
tating a  valid  assessment  of  the  students'  skills.    With  new  students 
you-  may  have  to  spend  Several  days  playing  with  them  and  presenting 
evaluation  tasks  informally.    Through  informal  assessmen-^  prior  to 
initial  assessment  Level-  I,  attempt    to  determine: 

\L.    the  optimal  settj.na  for  administering  the  assessment  (e.g., 
perhaps  the  table  where  students  usually  perform  tasks); 

2.  the  person  whom  is  most  likely  to  elicit  optimal 
performance  from  the  students; 

3.  materials  familiar  to  the  students  which  should  potentially  ^ 
insure  optimal^ performance; 

^    4.    potential  sreinforcers  which  have  in  the  past  elicited  good 
performance^^ 

5,  language  cues  to  which  the  students  have  demonstrated 
thej^  can  correctly  respond;  ' 

6.  a  style  of  task  presentation  (e.g.,  the  natural  style  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  students  wprk  well)  that  elicits 
optimal  performance  from  the  students. 

B.  Assessment:    Level  I 

.  Once  .the  potentially  optimal  conditions  have  been  delineated 
an  assessment  of  one  (or  more)  selected  objectives  is  administered^ 
under  controlled  conditi'ons  but  conditions  which  should  elicit  optimal 
performance. 

Only  administer  baselin^ tests  for  objectives  students  have 
demonstrated  they  have  the  prerequisites  for  through  either  previous 
test  peirformance  or  data  from  their  ongoing  math  program.  Initially, 
'  administer  baseline  tests  for  the  group  of  skills  students  appear 
to^  fit  into.    Suggested  skill  groups  are  listed  in  Appendix  A*.  — 

See  Appendix  D  for  information  on  how  to  construct -and  implement 
initial  (Level  I  and  II)  tests. 

^      "  ^\ 

C.  First  Decision  Point  (C^  or  C.^) 

*  Ct  -  If  the  student  performs  the  ^Mective(s>  at  a  predetermined 
acceptable  criterion,  the  decision  (Ci)  is  t6  move  to  an  assessment  of 
skill  mastery  (H,  I,  J)  but  at  a  later  date. 
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0^2  ^  If  the  stiiaent  does  not  perform  at  the  acceptable /criterion 
in  Level  I,  the  decision  CC2)  is  to  move  immediately  to  Lev^  II  of 
assessment  (D). 

When  evaluating  a  particular  skill  area  (e.g'. ,  sets,  one-many, 
rational  counting)  it  may  be  advantageous  to  follow  this  prQcedure. 
First  test  the  highest  objectiye  in  the  sequencev.    If  students  fail 
on  two  consecutive  trial^  alter  the  procedure  (note  on  data  sheet 
that  you  are  switching  to  a  Level  II  proceSure)  and  try  to, get  the 
response  any  way  you  cai!'(e.gi,  model,  prime,  change  the  instructional 
cue,  change  the  materia3*s,  change  the  reinforcemeiit) .     If  students 
respond  correctly  tq  a  Level  I>i  proeeBure^  note  in  the  comment  section 
at  the  bottom  of  your  data  sheet  what  alternatives  did  and  did  not 
produce  correct  responding.    Then  move  on  to  the  next  lowest  objective 
in  the  sequence.    Follow  this  procedure  until  you  arrive  at  an 
objeQtive  which  students  perform  correctly  when  presented  at  Level  I 
of  initial  assessment.  \^ 

D>    Assessment:     Level  II  ^ 

If  students  could  not  perform  skills  in  Level  I  a'BSessmef?^^ 
Level  II  requires  the  evaluator  to  assess  students'  performance  under 
varied  conditions  (e.g.,  varied  cues,  rein forcers,  models,  primes, 
materials,  tasks)  in  an  attempt  to  determine  under  what  conditions 
the  stfident  can  correctly  perform  a  skill.    The  students'  performance 
in  various  conditions  should  be  care^fully  recorded. 

At  the  end  of  each  initial  evaluation  session  record  .student 
data  on  -a  daily  grid  and  vrrite  up  any  antidotal  comments  (See  Sample 
Daily  Data  Grid,  Appendix  B).    The  data  depicted  on  the  gr:id  should 
indicate  student  performance  in  the  Level  I  assessment.     If  .students 
did  not  perform  correctly  in  the  Level  I  assessment,  antidotal  comments 
should  summarize  Student ^performance  of  a  skill  in  .Level  II  conditions. 
When  writing  up  antidotal  comments,  be  specific.  NThat  is,  precisely 
"specify  under  what  conditions  (reinforcement,  model,  prime,  njatd^ials, 
setting,  task)  students  did  or  did  not  perform  a  skill.    At  the 
termination  of  evaluation  record  student  data  on  the  summary  grid 
(Seelsample  Summary  Grid,  Appendix  C),  summarize  the  antidotal 
comments  and,  write  up  an  instructional  program. 

E.    Second  Decision  Point  J^f^  E2,  or  E3) 


El  -  If  Level  II  assessment  indicates  the  students  can  correctly 
perform  a  skill  across  varied  conditions,  skill  mastery  may  be  assessed 
(H,  I^  J). 

-  ^Z.  ■       students  can  at  least  partially  perform  the  skills 
requirlfc  under  varied  conditions,  the  varied  conditions  which  produced 
correct  performance  are  incorporated  into  a  teaching  strategy  (F)  for 
the  students. 
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E3 

required 
decision 
that  St"' 


•  If  i\  is  found  that  stud^ts  cannot  perform  fthe  skills 
by  the  objective  under  any  *of  the  varied  concktions,  the 
(E3)  is  to  set  the  objective  aside  until  ther\j,s  evidence 
lents  can  learn  *the  skills  required  by  the  objective.  , 


F,  teaching  Strategy    >         .  ^ 

l^|ver  is  charged  with  designing  students^  programs  will  use 
the  datalfrom  the  Level  II  assessment  to  design  and  implement  an 
appropriate  instructional •  program.' 

G.  Third!  Decision  Point  (G)    ;  ^  .  * 

When Istudents  demonstrate  that  thdy  have  learned  the  skills 
required  uy  the  objective  through  an  instructional'  program  skill 
mastery         I?  J)       assessed.  ,       "  •  . 

B..    Skill  Mastery  Assessment  (H,  I,  J) 

SubseqWnt  to.iri&truction  on  an  objective  (F)  or  acc^ftable  ^ 
perforraancd\in  Level  I  assessment  (B)  students »  skill  mastery  is 
assessed  (H\Ij  J)* 

A  skill  may 'be 'Considered  mastWed  only  after  students  can 
functionally  use  the  skill  and  perfc^tm  the  skill  across  people,  set- 
tingSj  language  cues,  tasks  and  materials  which  frequently  occur.'  At 
this  point  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinctipn  between  skill  mastery 
and  generalization.    Generalization  may  be  said  to  have  occurred 
when  after  students  have  been  taught  to  perform  a  skill ^across  a 
;Limited  number ^f  people,  settings,  language  cues  and  tasks  without 
further  instruction  -fhey  perform  the  skill  across  additional  settings, 
people,  ta^ks  and  language  cues. 

Skill  mastery  may  be  but  does  not  have  to  be  the  same  as  skill 
generalization.    Obviously,  if  after  instruction  across  a  limited 
number  of  settings,  people,  functional  tasks  and  language  cues ^ 
students  demonstrate  skill  mastery  (generalize  the  use  of^kills 
across  .additional  tasks)  they  will  move  rapidly  through  th^  skill 
sequence.    However,  the  possibilitj;  ex^s  that  some  students  will 
not  generalize  the  use -of  a  skill  and  ra^  have  to  be  taught  to 
pferform  the  skill  across  all  the  designated  settings,  people, 
ixinctional  tasks  and  language  cues  before  they  demonstrate  skill 
mastery.^         '  . 

An  essential  component  of  facilitating  skill  mastery  should  , 
be  the  Involvement  of  the  students^  parents  or  guardians,    ffhat  is, 
through  parent  conferences  parents  should  help  the  teacher  determine 
the  skills  their  children  are  being  taught.    Ip  addition, ':pai*ents 
should  be  taught  how-to  reque'st  and  teach  their  children  io  use 
the  skills  oii  functional  tasks  at  home.    For  instance,  if  students 
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are  learning  one-to-one  correspondence,^ the  children's  parents 
can  be  requesting  them  to  set  the  table' at  home.    To  fac;Llitate 
the  parents'  leanning  how  to  teach  and  require  their  children  to 
use  -skills  at  home  periodic  workshops  can  be  held  where  parents 
and  teachers  go  over  the  cu?:riculura  and  procedures  for  adaptin'g 
it  to  functional  home-living  tasks,  i  '  ^ 


H.    Functional  Use 


•The  most  critical  feature  of  the  model  is  (H)  the  assessment 
of  students'  functional  use  of  a  skill.    The  teacher  with  assistance 
from  students'  parents  or  guardians  shou^dreport  x^hat  functional 
tasks  students  perform  a  skill  across.    The  report  shoulS  indicate 
.x^hat  cues  the  performance  o:^ tasks  (e.g.,  the  task  itself,  verbal 
language -cues)  tShat  the  tasks  are  and,  the  date,  ^  That,  is,  both 
parent©  and  teachers  should  have  a  siniilar  data  sheet  and  when 
they  observe  students  independently  Perform  a  skill'  on  a^function 
task  they  should  record  the  cue,  task  and  setting  and  d^e.  The 
following  recording  format  appears  to  be  appropriate. 


Task  Setting 


Less 

ta'sks 

cues 

dates 

More 

"^asks 
cues 
dates 

Equivalence 

tasks  • 

cues 

dateW 

1-to-l  Cor- 
respondence 

tasksi 
cues  ^  ' 
dates 

One-Many 

tasks 

cues 

dates 

Sorting 

tasks ^ 
cues 
•dates 

If  the  data  indicates  that  oVer  time  a  student  performs  a  skill 
across  functional -tasks,, jpeople,  settings  and  language  cues,  then 
a  formal  test  of  .skill  mastery  arcross  these  dimensions  should  be* 
implemented  (I),  -  'I 
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I.    Confirmation  of  SkiU'^Performance  Across  People.  Settings.  Materials 
and  Language  Cues        V  ^  -       ,       .  , 

Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  perform  a  . 
sldLll -across  a' variety  of  ^elected  persons,  materials.,  settings  and 
language  cues,  /skill  mastery  is^-eonfirraed  when  several  persons  have 
verified  that  the  student  can  perform  a  skill  across  functional  tasks  , 
and  across  persons materials^  language  cues^  and  settings.  See 
Appendix  F  for  information  on  the  construction  of  formal  skill 
mastery  tests. 

If  students  demonstrate  that  they  perform  a  skill  across  many  , 
functional  tasks  ^nd  can  perform  the  skill  across  people,  settings, 
materials  and  language  cues  on  the  formal  skill  mastery  test,  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  ma&tered  a  skill. 

J.    Reviei7  Points 

Students^  mastery  of  skilLs  should  be  periodically  assessed, 
reassessed  and  reported.    The  assessment,  reassessment  and  repor^:i^g; 
of  skill  mastery  should  coincide  V7ith:    a)  parent  conferences, 
b)  quarter  andAr  semester  periods,  and  c)  the  students^  mastery  of 
selected  critical  curriculum  oJ)jectives.    When  any  one  of  the  events, 
■  a^l),  c  occurs  teachers  should  use  their  data  on  students^  skill 
^ifiSisition  and  if  appropriate  student  performance  on  a  formal 
equation  of  skill  mastety  (See  Constructing  Formal  Skill  Mastery 
Tests ^  Appendix  F)  to  list  at  least: 

<j 

1.  For  x^hat  people  a  student  performs  the  skill; 

2.  In  what  settings  a  student  performs  the  skill; 

3.  Across  what  materials  a  Student  will  perform  the  skiH; 

4.  In  response  to  \^hat  language  cues  a  student  vdll  perform 
the  akill;  '  -  , 

5*    Across  what  functional  tasks  a  student  has  demonstrated 
that  he/she  can  perform  the  skill. 


Student  performance  data  may  be  summarized  on  a  student 
evaluation^heet  (report  card)  of  the  following  form. 
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Skill 

Mas- 
tered 

Cues 

Tasks 

Instruct, 
in  Prog. 

Cues 

'  Tasks 

Less  * 
More 

i  1 

•X  • 

"Take 

more" 
"Give  me 

more" 
Etc. 

Pennies 
Foo(|/at 
snack 

Equiv- 

X> 

"Find  equal  1 

sets" 
"ArQ  they 

equal" 
^T4ake  them 

equal" 
Etc. 

Pennies  at 
the  store 

Candy  at 
home 

Teams  at 
recess 

Etc. 

1-to-l 
Corre- 
spon- 
dence 

X 

"Are  there 

enough" 
"Are  there 

too  many" 
"Give  each 
-       a  " 
"fct  a  ~ 

on  each 

TT 

"Put  a 
next  to 
each   " 

Etc. 

Setting 
table  at 
home 

Passing  out 

food  at  . 

lunch 
Choosing 

teams  at 

recess 
Etc. 

1 

* 

Comments: 


Suggested  Home  Activities: 


This  information  can  then  be  used  for  at  least  the  following  purposed; 

1.  Reporting  to  parents  and  the  school  sysfem  a  student's 
progress.  \ 

2.  Assessing  a  student's  rate  o^  progress.    That  is,  how 
fast  a  student  is  progressing '.'through  the  skill  sequence. 

3.  Evaluating  the  skill  sequenbe?^^  ^at  .is,  if  data  from 
many  students  indicates  that  most  students  are  requiring 
an  unusual  amount  of  instruction  to  master  a  skill,  it 
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may  be  that  the  sl^Lll  sequence  fails  to  delineate 
appropriate,  prerequisites  or  instructional  pqrocedures^ 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  that  skill. 
Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  a  teacher ^s  program. 
If  a  teacher  is  moving  his/her  students  through  skills 
at  an  unusually  rapid  pace,  the  teacher  may  request, 
that  his/her  instructional  program  be  closely  evaluated 
to  determine  why  it  is  Usually  effective  so  that  others 
may  emulate  it.    Conversely,  if  a  data  indicates  that 
students  are  mastering  few  or  no  skilly  a  teacher  may 
request  that  a  teacher  who  is  experiencing  more  success 
help  him/her  restructure  his/her  program  or  request  that 
a  curripfclum  specialist  evaluate  the  program. 

Evidence  of  Generalization 

<> 

Concurrent  to  and  following  instruction  of  a  skill  (F)  persons 
in*  the  students^  environment:  should  be  aware  of  the  instructional 
objectives  and  record  (anecdotally )  any  evidence  of  generalization 
of *the  skill  being  taught. 

ImportafTce  of  the  Time  Line 

There  is  an  emphasis  on  recording  rate  of  student  progress 
through"^ critical  objectives.     This  provides  information  on  student 
learning  rates.    Student  learning  rates  are  critical  in  that  they 
can  b$  used  to  make  "statements  (pr-edictions)  concerning  a  student's  v 
'isearning  potential  (rates).    Information  on  what  skills  students  ^ 
can  perform  and  student 'acquisition  rates  can  be  used  in  the  stead 
of  traditional  testing  (e^g.,  IQ,  achievement  tests).    We  believe 
this  information  will  be  more  valid  and  viable  then  information 
gleaned  through  traditi9nal  evaluation. 

Conservation  of  Accumulated  Data 

finally,  the  model  lends  itself  to  the  conserving  (storing  and 
retrd|^ving)  of  critical  data  and  potentially  provides  useful  data 
to  all  who^ijave  use  for  it  (parents ,  teachers,  administrators, 
psycholog^grs) .    The  chart  portrayed  below  is  for  use  with  the 
evaluation  model  presented.    It  is  included  with  the  caution  that 
^neither  it  nor  the  model  has  been  given  longitudinal  testing  in  thp 
classroom. 
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Skill  Group  1; 


Appendix  A 

Suggest^  Skill  Groups  for  Initial  Assessment 


1.  Imitation 

Motoric 
.  Verbal 

2.  Functional  Object  Use 


Sld.ll  Group  2; 
1.  Sets 

'  Prerequisite:    Motoric  Imitation 
Test:    Obj.  2 

Slcill  Group  3: 

1.  Sets 

Prerequisites:  Sets^  Obj,  2  (Group  2,  1) 
Test:    Obj.  8  (If  S  passes  Obj.  8,  test  SetSj,  Obj 
if  S  fails,  test  Obj.  6) 

,Obj.  6 
Obj.  4 

2.  One-Many 

Prerequisites:    Sets,  Obj.  2  (Group  2,  1)  ^ 
Test:    Obj.  3 
2 

3.  One-to-One  dorrespondence 

Prerequisites:    Sets,  Obj.  2  (Group  2,  1) 
Test:    Obj.  1  ^ 

4.  Rational  Counting  (CDunting  Forward) 

Prerequisites:    Sets,  Obj.  2  (Group  2,  1) 
Test:    Obj.  1  .     •  . 

Obj.  2  _ 

5.  Numeral  Recognition  (Counting  Forward)  • 

Test:    Obj.  1 

6.  Rote  Counting  (Counting  Forward) 

Test:    Obj.  1  * 

Skill  Group  4: 

1.  Equivalence 

Prerequisites:    1-to-l  Corre^poncence,  Obj.  1  {  . 
(Group  2,  3)  and /or  Rational  Coulhting,  Obj.  2 
'    (Group  3,  4) 
Test:    Obj.  1 

2.  More 

Prerequisites:    1-to-l  Correspondence,  Obj^^  1 

(Group  2j  3)  and/or  Rational  Coiuiting,  Obj.  2 
(Group  3,4).  '  ^ 
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3.  Rational  Counting  (Counting  Forward) 

Prerequisites:  Rational  Counting,  Obj.  2  (Group  3,  4). 
Test:    Obj.  5 

Obj.  4 

Obj.  3 

Optional:     Obj.  6  \ 
Obj.  7  ^ 

4.  Rote  Counting  .  '       .  • 

Prerequisite:    Rote  Counting,  Obj.  1  (Group  3,  6) 
Test:    Obj. -3  (If  S  fails,  test  Obj.  2) 

5.  -    1-to-l  Cbrreapondence  Story  Problems 

Prerequisites:    Rational  Counting,  Obj.  2  (Group  3,  4) 


Test:     Obj.  1 


Sld.ll  Group  5: 
1.  Less 


Prerequisites:    More,  Obj.  1  (Group  4,  2) 
Testr^Obj.  2  >■ 

2.  More /Less 

Prerequisites:    More,  Obj.  1  (Group  4,  2)  and  Less, 

Obj.  2  (Group  4-  3) 
Test:     Obj.  1  -  .  • 

3.  Conservation  of  Number 

Prerequisites:    More/Less,  Obj.  1  (Group  4,  4)  and 

Equivalence,  Obj.  1  (Group  4,  1) 
Test:     Obj.  6  '  , 

'ibj.  5 

Obj.  4  ^ 

Obj.  3  •  .  • 

Obj.  2 
Obj.  1 

4.  Matching  Numerals  to  Quantities 

Prerequisites:    Numeral  Recognition,  Obj.  1..  (Grpup  3,  5) 

and  Rational  Counting,  Obj.  3  (Group  4,  3) 
Test:     Obj.  1       "  .  •  \ 

Matching  Quantities  to  Numerals  n 

-Prerequisites:    Numeral  Recognition,  Obj.  1  (Group  3,_  50 
and  JJational  Counting,  Obj.  3  (Group  4,  3) 

Test:    Obj.  1  .  ^,  •  -  '  1 

6.    Ordering  Numerals  '  . 

Prerequisites:     Rational  Counting,  Obj.  3  (Group  4,  3), 
Rote  Counting,  Obj ."  2  (Group  4,  4)  and  Numeral 

Recognition,  Obj.  1  (Group.  3,  5) 

Test:    Obj.  9  (If  S  fails  Obj.  9,  test  Obj.  8) 

Obj.  8  (If  S  fails  Obj.  '8,  test  Obj.  7) 

Obj.  7  (If  S  fails  Obj.  7,  test  Obj.  6) 

Obj.  6  (If  S  fails  Obj.  6,  test  Obj.  5) 

Obj.  5  /If  S  fails  Obj.  5,  test.  Obj.  4) 

Obj.  4'(If  §  fails  "Obj.  4,  test  Obj.  3) 

Obj.  3  (If^  S  fails  Obj.  3,  tesi  Obj.  2) 

Obj.  2  (If  S  fails  Ob.i.  2,  test  Obj.-l) 
nbj.  1 
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Sign  G^oup  6; 


1.  ,  Ordering  Quantities  - 

Prerequisites:    Ordering  Numerals,  Obj.  9  (Group  5,  6) 
,P         •         Test:    ObJ.  1 

2.  Addition  With  Objects  -  ^ 
.  :                Prerequisites:    Sets,  Obj.  8  (Group  3,  1),  Rational '^^ 

Counting,  Obj.  1  (Group  4;  3)  and  Equivalence,  Obj.'  :|' 
'  (Group  4,  1)  .    -  .    ,  I 

.    Test:    Obj.  2  ' 

;obj.  1  .  **  • 

3.  Numerals  and  Objects  (Addition) 

Prerequisites:    Numeral  Recognition,  Obj.  1  (Group  3,  5), 
Matching  Numerals  to  Quantities,  Obj.  1  (Group  5,  4). 
Matching  Quantities  to  a  Numeral,  Obj.  1  (Group  5,  5;, 
and  Addition  With  Objects,  Obj.  2  (Group  6,  2) 

Test:    Obj.  1 

4.  Numerals  and  Lines  ^'  ' 

Prerequisites:    Numerals  and  Objects,  Obj.  1  (Group  6,  4) 
Test:    Obj.  1 
'5.    Numerals  ' 

Prerequisites!    Numerals/and  Ljneg,  Obj.  1  (Group" 6,  5) 
•  Test:    Obj.  1  ^, 

6.  Fingers  ^ 

pfeireqiiisites:    Rote  eoui£ting,  Obj.  3,  8  (Group  4,  4) 
-Test:    Obj.  4  . 
Obj.  3 

•      '  Obj.  2 

"    .  Obj.  1  '  "  ^ 

7.  Addition  Facts  ,  .  , 

Prerequisites:    Rote  Count,  Obj.  3  (Group  4,  4)  and  • 
,  „  Add  Using  Numbers  and  Lines,  Obj.  1  (Group  6,  4) 

"   and /or  Add  Using  Fingei-a,  Obj.  4  (Group  6,  6)--  .• 
Test:    Obj.  6  ^ 
.      Obj.  5 

-        .   '     -Obj:  4,  ■  ,      ■   .  ' 

"Obj-.  -3  • 

Obj.  2  '  • 

.  =  •  Ob>  1  .     .  .      .  .     .  "  •  .  „ 

-Story  Problem. .X,+  Y  =*_^      ■        .  -        .  v 

Prerequisites:    Addition  With  Numerals,  Obj.  1  (Group  6, 
^)  and /or  Fifigers,  Obj.  2  (Group  6,,  6) 
^  Test:    Obj.  5  °  '      •    •  ' 

;  °     :  Obj.-  4         ■  .  .  °  . 

,  "    Obj.  3  '  '  ^  -  . 

^     ;         Obj.  2   .  .1 
■     '  o      Obj;  1  •  .  •        •  . 

9.    Stoyy  ,^&oblem  X  +          Y     '  °  ^  ,  ^ 

•    ■  'Prerequisites :    Addition 'With  Fingers,  O]?^^  2  (Group  6,''^) 

-  "oTest:    Obj.  5  ' 

Obj.  4  "  .  ^         .  ' 

Obj.  3 

.       '    ,  .      Obj .  2         '  '  . 
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Appendix  B 

■  *      '  Sample  Daily  Level  I  and  II  Pata  Grids 

There  is  a  sample  grid  for  each  skill  group.    It  is  anticipated 
that  a  student  may , be  evaluated  on  skills  from  more  then  one  skill 
grouping  in  a  single  day.    If  this  occurs,  record  the  data  on  the 
appropriate  grid  under  the.=app3fopriate  day. 

If  students  have  four  out  of  five  correct  trials  (30%)  on  any 
objective, -Qonsider  administeriaig' a  skill  mastery  test.    If  students 
have  two  errors  on  any  objective  in  Level  I,  test  them  on  the  nejct 
lovjest  objective  for  that  .area,  until  their  skill  leve.l  is  detemuned. 

J%  reiterate,  start' testing  students  in  the  skill  group  past 

|^:mrfon«ance  data  indicates  that  they  belong. 
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.  "  Sample  Dall.y  Raseline  Data  Grid 

Group  1  arid  Group  2 

LI  =  Level  I        LJI  =  Level  J.I 


Skill  , 
Area 

Day  1 
Date 

Day  2  - 
Date  ' 

Day  3 
bate  ' 

Dav  4 
Date 

'    Day  S 
Date 

L 
Cor, 

I 

Fa: 

LII 

L 
C02; 

I 

Er. 

LII 

l: 

[ 

LII 

l: 

Cor 

[ 

Ek 

LII 

LI 
Cor,jEr 

LII 

Group  1 

Motor  ' 
Ifliitation 

A' 

Verbal 
Imitation 

V/hole 
Word  : 

^  Isol, 
Sounds 

0 

• 

■ 

Func. 

ObJ^  Use 

Group  2 

\Sets 
y  Ob^i  2 

IP 

1 

<? 

» 

- 

c 

Ml 

J"- 

\ 

\ 

V 

■\s> . 

I- 

1 

i 

Comments: 


LI  =  Level  I 


Sample  Daily  Flai^eline  Data  firi^ 
Group  3'  ' 

Lit  =  Level  II 


Skill 
Area 


Group  3 

r 

Set 

•GbJ.  9 
Obj.  8 
Qb3.-.6 
Obj.-  4  ■ 


One-Many 
Obj.  3 
Obj.  2 


One-tc- 
One 
0H3'.  1 


Dc^  1 
Date 


LI 
CoeI  Ek 


LII 


Rational 
Counting 
Obj.  1 
Obj.  2 


Numeral 
Recog. 
Obj.  1 


Rote  ■ 
Counting 
Obj.  1 


Day  2 
Date 


LI 


■LIT 


COK 


Er. 


Day  3 
Date 


•LI 


Con 


LII 


Day  4 
Date* 


LI'  "iLII 


Coi- 


Ei; 


Day  5 
Date 


LI 
Cor.- 


LII 


'  Coranrents: 
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*        Sample  Daily  Inyselnne^Data  Grid  . 
Group  4 

LI  =  Level  I    -     Lit  -  Level  II 


Skill 
vArea 

Day  1  ■  » 
Date 

Day  2 
Date 

D  ay  3 
Date 

Day  4  - 
Date 

Day  5 
Date 

-• 

L 

\ 

LJI 

•L 
Cod 

I 

En 

LI  I 

l: 

Coi; 

[ 

Ek 

LII 

l: 

Cor 

t 

En 

LII 

Cori^ 

LII 

Group  4 

Equiv. 
Obj.  1 

* 

/ 

( 

More 
'    Obj.  1  ' 

0  

Rational 
Counting 
Obi,.'  5 
Obj'.  4 
dbj.  3 

is 

■/ 

r 

Rote 

Counting 
Obj.  3 
Obj.  2 
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Append!^  D 

Implementing  and  Constructing  Initial  Assessment  Tests 

Use  of  the  following  procedures  should  help  optimize  students' 
skill  performance  during  evaluation.  .  ^ 

a.    Arrange  for  an  individupl  student  \^ho  students  perform 
well  vTitli  to  administei*  the  evaluation. 

b/   Administer  the  evaluation  in  a  setting  in  i^hich  students 
have  demonstrated  they  perform  i\^elll 

c^^  VJhen  appropriate  arrange  for  students  to  demonstrate 
laioi\7ledge  of  skills  through  responses  they  will  readily 
perform.    For  escample,  if  you  ar&\assessing  students' 
knov?ledge  of  the  concept  of  bciU,  you  could  hold^,up  a 
ball  and  ask  students  to  label  it,,    Ho^^rever5  for  students" 
V7ho  are  not  good  labelers  you  could  present  a  nonverl^al 
comprehension  task,    lliat  is,  you  could  present  a  ball 
and  a  cup  and  request  the  student  ^to  give  you  the  ball. 
Similarlyp  if  students  were  more  familiar  with  being  asked 
to  "pick  upj"  "touch,"  or  "shoi^  me^'  they  could  be 
requd^sted  to  "pick  up,"  "touch"  or    "show"  instead  of 
"give,"'  Thus,  if  you  are  assessing  t\^o  students' 
laiov7ledge  of  the  concept  ball,  your  language  cue  for 
one'  student  could  be  "Give  me  ball^'  and  for  the  other 
it  could  be  "Shov?  me  ball,"    Request  verbal  responses 
from  verbal  sttidents.    If  they  fail  on  an  objective,  \ 
request  a  nonverbal  response.    Request  nonverbal  responses 
from  nonverbal  students. 

*  ^  **  * 

d.    Use  evaluation  materials  which  are -familiar  t-^  the  students. 
"     For  instance,  in  assessing  Gtudents  on  the  concept  of  ball 
use  a  ban  students  play  with  during  free  time,  li/hen 
appropriate  and  possible,  a  check  of  students'  nonverbal 
comprehension  of  materials  to  be  used  in  evaluation  should 
be  made  before  administering  an  assessment.    That  is,  if 
you  are  going  to  assess  students'  knox^ledge  of  the 
concepts  of  one-many  tHrough  having  students  give  you  one 
of  many  cups,  determine  if  ^udents  can  nonverbally  indicate 
/       x\?hich  objects  are  cups  befoxfe  using  cups  in  the  one-many 
task.    Do  not  use  materials  that ^ will  distract  students 
from  performing  the  skills.    For  example,  in  the  one-many 
task  students  may  have  nonverbal  comprehension  of  M  &  >1s 
and  knoi\7  the  concept  of  one-many j^'bx^ever,- they  may  eat 
all  the  M  &  Ms  instead  of  "giving  you"  or  "touching"  one 
or  many. 

Determine  the  people,  settings,  response  requirements  and 
task  materials  to  b6  used  in  assessment  through:  consulting 
students,  parents,  reviewing  students'  previous  performance 
J  data,  carefully  observing  students  in  structured  and  free 
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olay  situations^  and  ^testing  student  nonverbal  comprelienaion 
"of  olbaeQt©  tha'fc  coul9*%e  used  in  aesQssmenta  ^ 

Vim  to  apend  about  forty-five  minutes,  a  day  for  five  days 
evaluating  sjbudent  flinch  in  one  ikill  area  (e^g.^  math^ 

reading^  language)*   However^  evaluation  ahouM  not  be  limited  to 
this  forty-five  minute  blocl^/  1?hrougbout  t]^  day  you  should  arrange 
situatjlons  to 'assess  if  students  can  use  akiUs  being  tested  to  perform 
funretional  tasks*    For  example;  in  assessing  one-many  students  could 
be  asked  to  bring  one/many  crayons  to  art. '  '        '  , 

On,ly  evaluate  ono  or  two,  skill  areas  at  a  time*    That  is-,  if  the 
students^  math  skiULB  and  motor  skills  are  evaluated  the  first  vjeek 
of  school^  their  language  skills  should  typically  not  be  evaluated 
until  the  second*    Evaluations  are  tedious  and  overevaluating  can 
lead  to  fatigue,  boredom  and  compliance  problems. 

^     Break  the  evaluation  session  into  small  blocks  of  time  and  vary 
the  evaluation  activity  from  block  to  block*    For  example,  in  eval- 
uating math  the  skill  evaluated  could  be  varied  from  block  to  block 
as  folloV7s:  . 


Day  1 


Time  Start:    8; 45 


Time  Evaluate 

8:45  -  9:00  Sets  -  Obj.  2 

?^00  -  9:05  Short  Break 

9:05  -  9:20  One-41any  -  ObJ*  3 


Sets  -  obj.  8 
9; 36  -  9:35  Break 

9:35  -  9:45  One-to-One  Correspondence  -  Obj.  1 

9:45  -10:00  Numeral  Recognition  -  Obj.  1 


D  ay  2 

Time  '   ,  Evaluate 

Rational  Counting  -  Obg\  ,  2  - 
'  One-to-One  Correspondence  ^  Obj*  1 
Break-  i 
Rote  Counting  -  Obj*  1 
Rational  Counting  -  Obj*  1- 
Numeral  Recognition  -  Obj#  1 
Sets  -  Obj*  6 
Sets  -  Obj/ 4  , 


Day  3 
Etc- 
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Generally  when  selecting  skills  to  evaluate,  it  is  beneficial 
to  nii^c  skills  from. the  following  three  categories: 

General  number  skills 

a.  .  Label  numbers  in  order  and  in  random  order  when  numbers 
are  presented  on  number  cards  and  number  boards 

b.  VJriting  numbers 

c.  Rote  counting 
Ordering  numbers 

Rational  counting 

a.  Count'  a  given  array 

b.  Count  out  a  specified  nun4>er  from  an  array 

c.  Match  a  numeral  to  a  quantity 

d.  Match  a  quantity  to  a  numeral 

e.  Order  quantities 

Cognitive  number  skills  .  ' 

a.  One-many 

b.  One-to-one  correspondence 

c.  Equivalence     •     ^  .    *        ^  . 

d.  ,  More  arid  less 

Students  may  initially  be  evaluated  on  the  fbllwing  skills:  sets^ 
one-many,  one-to-one  correspondence,  rational  counting,  rote  counting, 
and.  numeral  recognition.  '  If  students  can  perform  some  of  these  skills 
test  them  on  the  skills  they  are  the  prerequisites  to  such  as: 
equivalence,  more-less,  matching  a  quantity  to  a  numei'al,  matching  \ 
a  numeral  to  a  quantity,  ordering  numerals.    If  students  perform 
'these  skills,  test  them  on  the  skills  they  are  the  prerequisites 
to  such  as:    ^addition.  .    :  ^ 

Constructing  Initial  (Level  I  &  II)  Tests 

Before  designing  a  test  one  should'  carefully  consider  for  what 
purpose  the  results  will  be  used.    Then  the  test,  should  be  constructed 
to  fit  the  use.    It  is  inefficient  to  collect  more  or  less  data  than 
will  actually  be  used. 

Let*s  say  you  want  to  construct  a  test  to  assess  student 
perfoCTance  on  Sets,  Obj.  2,  in  the  math  slcLlls  sequence;    The  first 
step  in  develoJ)ing  the  test  should  be  to  determine  what  responses 
students  have  to  make  to  pass  the  test.    The  objective  states: 

"Given  a  group  of  objects  whose  members  differ  along  at 
least  one  dimension,  the  student  should  sort  the  objects 
into  separate  sets  when  the  teacher  points  and  says, 
"Make  a  set  of  (cups)  and  a. set  of  (plates )«    Put  the 
(cups)  here  and  the  (plates)  here." 

Instructional  Sequence;    The  student  should  be  able  to 
sort  infe  separate  sets:  ^ 

a,  objects 

b.  flannel  items 


1. 

2. 
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"    Verbal  Operation;    The  same  procedure  as  in  Objective  2  is 
followed.    After  the  student  correctly  sorts  the  .objects^ 
*h©  tE>aohGy  joints  and  says',  "IVhat  is  this  set?"  ahtf  the' 
©tMeat  ehoaia  label  the  set  (e.g='.,  "blocT^e"  or  "be^l^f): 

■  ia'daaeetive  essentially  requires  that  fetudeftts^i^criihlnate 
between  obo'ects  (e.g.-,  plates  and  cups)  and  associate  label?  |^th 
the  ol^jQota.    That  is,  students  havfe  to  sort  obfjfects  i*tjb^  lF  ^th  - 
setsfjfihea.  the  sets  are  designated  by    a   labe-l  ^'  ^-'^''C^JiIlo^^^ 
hfe(re  and  the  plates  here.").    Woftverbal  etude«tff'timst^ldfett.(5S%^^ 
thfey        -associate  labels  with-tlw  objects       sorAin'^'- the' ^bj  i 
aat®  designatisd  sets.    Verbal  students  must  eort  t%e'  otiv,fe^t^.im 
fetefarate  §ets  and  then  label  the  sets.  .,,1  ' 


■t.-'  intti 


*  ■      .■  ■ 

The  basic  guidelines  to  follow  when  designing  a  test  ar^: 

1'.    Delineate  a  system  "for  scoring  each  student  reSporisfe-of 
concern.    In  this  case  for  nonverbal  students  only  the 

—  correctness  of  the  sorting  reepons^e  has 'to  be'  sifdi^gB . "  For 
the  verbal  student,  the  oorteetnees  6f  ^he,  aortihi'  rfeygonse 
and  the  labeling!  response  mu^t  be  scored.  If  the^|yrpo^B^. 
of  the  test  was  merely  to  determine  whether  ^t  jrldt  ji^  i 
.'student  could  pferfortn  the^^skill,  the  following  d&ta^^ 
collection  format  .would ' be  appropriate.  '  '"' 


Trial 


+  =  Correct 


^  p  Error 


S  =  Student 


Student 


Task  Materials 


blocks  &  bears 


NonvEorbal  Ttesponsie 


Sorting 


Tl 


T2 


T3 


T4 


TS 


Verbal  Res 


Tl 


Labelin 


2. 


Hoi>?ever,  if  the  purpose  of  the  test  Is  to  develdp^n^ 
instruotiorial  program  tailored  to  the  skills  the  student 
qaft  and  cannot  perform,  the  Inforraati'on  dferlv^'ftoW  the 
ibove  format  is  not  sufficieflt.    ^t  least  two  gddftifttt^l. 
bits  of  information  are  helpful     '  ^^eveloping '  dh, '     .  ^ 
instructional  prbgram:    1)  the  specific  type  of^i^^di^ ' 
students  make;  and  2)  under  what  cond  it  i'6ttfe'  stud  lent  s 
can  perform  the  skills.    This  brings  us  to  guideHtfes 
two,  and  three. 

tifhen  appropriate,  use  a  dita  collection  format  which  ^ 
allows  a  precise  determination  of  the  type  of  error  students 
make.   "The  above  format  allows  the  evaluator  to  determine 
whether  students  made  a  sorting  or  labeling  error.  However, 
whenever  appropriate  error  responses  should  also  be  broken 
dovm  into  their  smallest  component  parts.    In  this  example, 
students  could  have  made  two  types  of  labeling  errors: 
incorrectly  labeling  the  block  or  Incorrectly  labeling 
the  bear.    In  the  following  data  collection  format  the 
type  of  error  can  be  denoted. 
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Student 


Task  Materials 
 1^  


Nonverbal 
Response 


Sorting 


TL 


T2 


T3 


Verbal  Response 


Tl 


Labeling 


T2 


T3 


tOod^bear  blod^bear 


block  beaf 


blocks  &  bears 


+ 


Correct  Responses:  6/9 
.  Sorting  -8/3, 
LabeJ^ing  3/6 


Error  Responses: 
*  Sorting 
Jiabeling 
Blocks- 
Bears' 


3/9 
"3/3; 


This  collection  format  allows  the  evaluator  to  analyze  the 
error  pattern  and  determine  that  the  stiidetit  only  needs 
instruction  on  labeling  bears.    Qbviously,  a  data  collection' 
format  which  allows  the  coding  of  every  potential  type  of 
terror  gives  the  evaluator  optimal  information.  Hov?everj 
in  many  cases  the  typ^s  of  potential  errors  are  numerous 
and  the  data  collection  and  data  sheets-  would  be  quite 
cumbersome.    Thus,  it  may  be  practical  to  note  the Vtype 
of  error  in  an  error  comment  section  of  the  sheet.  \ 

As  described  previouai/  cues  to  respond  and  response  ^ 
requirements  may  vary  from  student  to  student.    A  problem 
with  the  above  format  is  that  it  does  not  allow  the 
evaluator  to  score  what  cues  to  respond  i^ere  presented 
to  individual  students/  The  following  data  collection 
format  may  be  appropriate  for  denoting  tj'pes  of  errors  and 
cues  to  respond. 


Object ive_ 
Evaluator 


Date  

Setting^ 


Cues  to  Resp(gid: 

a.    "Put  the  _ 
^  b.    "Place  the 
c.    "Pile  the  • 


here  and  the  _ 

  here  and  the 

here  and  the 


here." 
_  here." 
here . " 


d#    Teacher  points  to  object (s)  and  asks^  "\^at  are  these 


S2 


Materials  and 


blocks  Br  bears 
Cues: 

a  and  d 


cups  &  spoons 
Cue6: 

b  and  d 


Trials 


rr 


V^bcCL  Rjsponse 


Trials 


31  4!  5 


Type  of 
Error 


This  format  appears  adeqijate.  .  Hovjever^  it  does  rtot  « 
indicate  under  conditions  students  can  perform  the 

correct  response  if  they  failed  the  Level  I  initial 
,  assessment.. 

•( 

Vflien  appropriate,  vUse  a  data  collection  format  which  allows 
the  determination  of  under  what  conditions  students  can 
perform 'Skills  they  failed  in  the  Level  I  administration 
of  initial  assessment.    In  the  system  described'  here, 
after  students  make  at  leaac  two  erro^  given  the  baseline 
test  under  Level  I  administration  conditions  the  evalu?ltor 
should  switch  to  a  Level  II  evaluation  procedure  and .attempt 
to  get  the  correct  response  atjy  way  possible  (e.g.,  model, 
prime,  change* the  instructional  cue,  change  the  materials, 
change  the  reinforcer).    If  students  respond^  correctly 
to  a  Level  rPprocedure,  nc*G  in  a  comment  section  at  the 
bottom  of  the  data  sheet  which  conditions  did  and  did  not 
produce  correct  responding.    The  alternatives  which^  , 
procedures  co3:Tect  responding  should  give  a  teacher' a  V 
notion' of  what  type  of  instructional  programs  and. specific 
instructional  procedures  are  appropriate  for  teaching 
students  <the  skill.    The  only  change  from  the  data 
collection  format  suggested  in  "2"  is  the  addition  of  a 
comment  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  data  sheet. 

Students'  often  baSe^'^eTr  responses  on  irrelevant  dimensions 
of  a  task  (e.g.,  the  position  of  the  objects,  color  of 
objects,  subtle  teacher  cues).    Testing  should  be  arranged 
to  insure  that  students  have  iro  base  their^  responses*  on 
relevant  task  dimensions.'  Becker,  Engelmann  and  Thomas 
(197r)  suggest  to  insure  essential  task  characteristics 
l<control  students*  responding  tasks  shouM  be  chosen  i^hich  - 
allow  the  teacher  to:  ^ 

a.  Present  a  set  of  instances  and  not  instances  of •  the 
concept  (e.g.,  instances  of  cups  and  not  instances 

iof  cups  should  be  presented). 

b.  Construct  instances  of  the  concept  such  that  they  all 
have  essential  concept  characteristics  and  construct 
not  instances  such  that  they  have  none  or  only  some  of 
the  essential  characteristics. 

c.  Frequently  vary  the  nonessiential  characteristics  of 
the  instances  and  not  instances  to  insure  that  the 
students  have  to  respond  only  to  essential  character- 
istics (e.g.,  in  presenting  cups  the  size^.<Jolor, 
texture  and  position  of  instan^^es  and  not  instances 
of  bups  should  be  varied).         .  ^ 
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Sample  initial  assessment  data  sheiets  aire  provided^ in  Appendix  G. 
If  students  perform  the  skills  required  by  an  objective  correctly  on 
four  out  of  five  presentations  of  initial  assessment  in  Level  I 
conditions  and  if  tha  objective  is  a  critical  objective  (See  Critical 
O^jectives^  Appendix  E),  administer  skill  masterj'  assessment  at  a*' 
later  date.    However,  if  the  .students  fail  an  objective  in  Level  I 
conditioner  and  the  objective  is  one  above  an  objective  they  passed 
in  L^evel  I  conditions,  the  information  from  the  Level  II  assessment 
of  the  objective  should  be  used  to  delinpate^  pc»tentially  viable 
instructional  procedures:  ^ 
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Appendix  E 


Grxtxcal  Objectives  for  mjch  SlcjU  Mastery 
Shoiild  bjar  Assessed  and  Rgportpd 


!• «  Imitation 

Motor  "  y- 
Verbal  ^ 

2.  Sets 

Obj.  9  „ 

3.  One-Man^, 
J^  pbdr.  3 

-'-C  One-to-One  Cbrrespondence 
,  Obj.  X 

5.  Equivalence 

Obi.  1     "  ' 


6.  More /Less  (More  and  Less) 

Obj.  1. 

7.  Conservation  of  Number 
(More  and  Less) 

Obj.  2 
Obj.  4 

Obj.  6    .  ' 

s/  Rational  Counting 

ObJ.  3,  10,  15,  20,  3,  h 
Obj.  4 


11.  Matching  Numerals^  Quantities 
•       Obo.  1       /  '         .  . 

12.  Matcbihg  Quantities  to  Numerals 

Obj.  1, 

13.  Ordering' Numerals 

Obo  .  5. 
Obj.  9 

14.  Ordering  Quantities  ^ 

.Obj.  1  ' 

15.  Addition  Numeral  &  Objects 

Obj.  1 

16.  Addition  Fingers 

Obj.  4 

17.  1-to-l  GorrespQndenoe 

Storjr  Problem&^ 
Obj.  1 

18.  Y  =  _  ^ 
Story  Problems 

Obj.  A 

19.  X  +  _  =  Y  \  ' 

Story  Problems 
Ob>  4  ' 


Rote  Counting 


Obj.  3'  ^ 


10.    Numeral  Recolgnition 
Obj.  1  . 
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Appendix  F 

Constructing  Formal  SkL:^.!  Mastery  Tests 

The  purpose  of  the  formal  skill  liiastery  tests  is  to  confirm  that 
students  can  perform  skills  across  functional,  tasks^,  settings,  peoplUs, 
task  materials  and  language  cues    which  frequently  occur.    The  follow- 
ing procedure  may  be  appropriate.    Fiifstj,  determine  the  task  materials, 
settings,  people  eSiiplanguage  cues  students  should  perform  the  skill 
across.    VJhen  a  stisfdent  correctly  performs  a  critical  objective 
in  a  Level  J  initial  assessment  or  otlier;^dse  demonstjcates  ikill 
performance  across  functional  tasks,  jieople,  settings 'and  language 
cues  (as  in  H  of  the  evaluation  model)  administer  formal  skill  mastery 
tests.    On  skill  mastery  tests  only  vdry  the  item  being  tested  (people 
settings^  materials,  language  cues).    That  is,  if  performance  of  skilJfe 
across  task  materials  , is  being  tested J  keep  everything  the  same  (i.e., 
people,  setting  and  language  cue?)  but  the  material^. 


Sample  Skill  Mastery  Te^t  Data  Sheet 

'objective   Date  '  

Evaluator   Setting  .   

^'^Cues  to  respond: 

a.  "Put. the   here  and' the  ^   here.'^ 

b.  "Place  the   ^  here  and  'the   here." 

c.  '"Pile  the   here  and  the   here." 

d.  Teacher  point  to  object  and  asks,  "l^hat  are  these?" 

-  ^  Across  Materials 


Si 

Cues 

Materials 

Cor.  of  Resp. 

.    Type  of  Error 

Trial  .1 

a 

red  blocks 
green  bears 

Tri^l  2 

a 

big  bears 
little  blocks 

Trial  3 

a 

green  bears 
red  blocks 

Trial  4 

a' 

-  bigj^blocks 
little  bears 

- — ■  .  ^ 

Trial  S 

'^a  * 

red  blocks 
green  bears 

Comments: 


If  performance  across  people  is  being  tested,  keep  everything 
constant  (i.e.^.  task  materials,  settings,  and  language  cues)  except 
the  evaluator.  .  •  ' 
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Across  People 
T2  -  Aide        T3  s  Method  »s  Student 


Student 

Tester 

Cues 

Materials  ^ 

Cor,  of  Reap. 

Type  of  Error 

Trial  1 

T2 

a  • 

block-bear 

Trial  2 

T3 

a 

block-bear 

Trial  3 

a 

block-bear 

Trial  4  ' 

f2 

a 

block-bear 

Trial  5 

T3 

a 

block-bear 

Coinraentsj 


If  performancia  across  settings  is  being  tested,  keep  ev^iything 
constant  (i.e.^  task  materials,  people,  and  language  cues)  except 
the  setting. 

Across  Settings 


Stj^  =  Library        8*2  =  Kitchen  Area 


Student 

Settinet 

Cues 

Materials 

Cor.  of  Resp. 

Type  of  Error 

Trial  1 

Stl 

a 

block-bear 

0 

Trial  2  - 

Sti 

a  "\ 

block-bear 

Trial  3 

St9 

a 

block-bear 

Trial  4 

St2 

a 

block-bear 

(  . 

Trial  5 

Stl 

a 

block-bear 

Comments: 


If' a  purpose  of  the  ^evaluation  is  t^p-^etermin^  if  the  student  can 
perform  a  skill  across  language  cues  to  respond,  then  ti^o  types  of 
language  cues  could  be  presented.  /  . 

a.    A  'Series  of  different  verbal  language  cues  to  respond  which 
i   'require  topographicaUy  similar  responses  (e*g-,  /'Put  the  . 
(blocks)  here  and  the  (hears)  here,"  "Place  the  (blocks)  .  , 
here  and  the* (bears)  here,"  "Pile  the  (blocks)  here  and 
the  (bears)  here").    In  this  case  students  are  not 
necessarily  required  to  differentially  respond  to  the 
individual  componei?ts  l^nouns^  verbs)  of  the  language  , 


T 
G 
L 


cues.    However  J  in- most  daily  hucRpin  situations  individuals 
are  required  to  differentially  respond  to  the  individual 
components  of  verbal  language  cues  ^e.g.,  give  me  cup, 
touch  cup,  tgke  cup).    That  is,  the  ij^istenet  is  required 
to  discriminate  the  individual  components  (e.g.,  noun- 
verb:    tak^  cup,  touch  cup,  give  me  cup)  of  cues  one  after 
another.    This  brings  us  to  a  second  type  6f  language  cue 
presentation. 

A  series  of  different  verbal  language  cues  \^hich  requires 
students  to  differentially  respond  (make  topographically 
different  responses)  to  the  individual  components  of  the 
^.    '    language  cues  (e.g.,  take  cup,  touch  cup,  give  me  cup). 

Option  ^b!  is  the  most  appropriate  for  assessing  perfo^ance 
across  verbal  language  cues  since  it  is  the  arrangement 
wh:^ch  most  accurately  reflects  the  ordinary  human  situation. 
If  perfprmance  apross  language  cues  is  being  assessed,  keep 
everything  constant  (i.e.,  task  materials,  people,  and 
setting)  except  the  verbal  language  cues.  ^ 

Across  Verbal  Language  Cues 

^ouch  bear/block  . 
Give  me  bear /block  . 

Label  "VJhat  is  this"  bear A>lock  "  '/ 


Stu^Jent 

Language  Cue 

Materials 

Cor.  of  Re.sD# 

Type  of  Error 

Trial  I 

T 

block-bear 

Trial  2 

G 

block-bear 

Trial  3 

L 

' block -bear 

Trial  4 

G 

block-bear 

Trial  5  ' 

T  . 

block-bear 

:  E-  

aents : 


' Sample  mastery  skill  test  data  sheets  are  provided  in  Appendix  H. 
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Q) 
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CO 
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m 
Cm 

II 

1 


P 

CO 
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CO 
CO 


CO 
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5 
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a 
o 
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Appendix  Q  «?> 

✓ 

Sample  Baseline  Data  Sheets 

Several  sample  baseline  datia  sheet^  are  provided.    In  most  cases 
"^ese  sheets  vjill  not  be  applicable  to  a  particular  situation  or 
student  vathout  modification.    That  is^  you  should  uae  cues,  materials, 
settings^  etc-  appropriate  to  your  students.    It  is  hoped  that  these 
sample  sheets  vjiUJL  help  readers  devise  their  ovm  data  collection 
systems  and  formats.   Do  not  use  these  sheets  without  carefully 
reading  the  previous  sections  on  initial  skill  assessment  and 
construction  of  tests.    As  previously  articulated  j-jhen  initially 
assessing  students  use  language  .cue^  materials,  settings  and 
evaluators  which  you  think  will  facilitate  the  student  performing 
optimally. 


Baseline  Data  Sheet 

Sets  .  )  1 

/ 

Objective  2   ,  Date   ; 

Evaluator  ^   ,       ,>     Setting  > 

Cues  to  respond:  -  "      ;  ' 

a*    "I^t  the  ^  here  and  the  here." 

'  b.    "Sef'the  here  and  the  hefo.-"  • 

c.    Teacher  points  to  objects  and  asks,  "VJhat  are  the^e?" 


\fetibal  Respcnge 

Materials  &  Cues 

#  of  Obj. 
in  Set 

Tf ials  * 
1/2   .3    4  5 

Trials 
1    2    3    4  5 

•Type  of 
Error 

Si    crayons  &,^]blocks 
'  Cues:    a  &  c^ 

« X  ■ 

£2   cups  &  spoons  ^ 
Cues;    b  &  c 

\ 

Comments:  / 

/' 

/ 

■  y 

/ 

0 

* 

1        '               '  ■■' 
• 

Objective 
Evaluator 


Baseline ^D^ta  Sheet 
Sets 

  D9te   

 ^  Setting 


Cues  ta  respond: 

a.  "Put  the 

b.  "Place  the 


land 


here." 


c.    Teacher  points  toobj&cts  and  asks,  "V/hat  are  these?" 


1  ^fal7erte^  Itepcnse 

Veitel  R^poTiae 

Materials •  &  Cues 

Requested 
Set 

1  Trials 
'12    3  .4  5. 

Trials 
1    2    3    4  5 

Type  of 
Error 

Sx   cup,  napkin, 
spoon J  dish 
Cues:    a  &  c 

cup  & 
^  spoon 

S2    block,  bear, 
crayon,  bead 
Cues:    a  &  c 

block  & 
bear 

Comments: 


4 
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Equx valence 


Objective 
Evaluator 


Date  _ 


Cues  to  respond:  ^ 

a»    Make  your  s^t  equal  to  mine. 

Hov7  miany  in  ny  set? 

Hov7  many  ^  da  you  need? 

Do  you  have  enough  >    ^  '  ? 


c« 

f. 
h. 


Are  the  sets  e^iual? 
Are  there  enough? 
Is  your  set  equal  to  mine? 
Hov7  cm  you  tell? 
Put,  the  equal  signs  betx^een 
the  tv70  equal  "Sets. 


Materials: 

(choose  optimal  one  for 
each  student) 

1.  blocks 

2.  bears  ^ 
3*  chips 

4.  bottle  caps 

5.  cards 


Reapoiasea  necessaxy  to  complete  task; 

'1.   ^Counts  T»8  aet  correctly  (if  have  rational  counting  skills) 
.  2.    Puts  out  set  equal  to  T*s  set 
3.    Matches  sets  using  l-to-'l  correspondence 
4#    An8V7ei:'s  that  seta  are  equal  (i,e» ^''verbal) 
•5.    Places  equal  sigp  between  2  sets  . 


Student  1 

Cues 

Mat- 
erial 

#  Obo. 

in  T  Set 

Set 
flrrapge. 

Responses 
Correct 

lype 
Error 

Comment 

Trial  1 

a 

4 

3. 

vertical 

12  3 

4  5 

Trial  2 

a 

4 

4 

vertical 

12  3 

4  5 

Trial  3 

a 

4 

2 

vertical 

12  3 

4__5  
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Date  

Settitig 


Objective  . 
B«^XmtoT     •   , 

Set  ArjrangeEpqnt:  '  Always  spread  out  one  set 

JS^tTS^oivalence:  Equivalent 
/  Nonequivplent  =  NE 

,  #  of  ob;jacts  in  seta:   Always  5-5  or  S-4 

Cues  to  respond: 

a*   Are  the  sets  equal? 

b»   Do  the  seta  have  a  different  number? 

a#    Does V one  set  have  more? 

EtCw  .  ■  ' 


Nonverbal  Response 

Verba] 

.  Response 

student 

Cue 

Task  Materials 
&  Set  Equiv. 

Tl! 
EJ 

T2 
NE 

T4 
E 

T5 
NE 

E 

T2 
E 

T3 
NE 

I' 

T5 

NE 

Si  . 

a 

cups  S  saucers 

S2 

3 

cups*  &  saucers 

> 

Comments; 


ERIC 
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a 
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Appendix  H 

Sample-  Siail  Mastery  Data  Sheets ' 

Several  sai^iple  skill  mastery  data  sheets  are  provided.  These 
sheets  17x11  not  be  applicable  to  a  particular  situation  or  student 
t-dthout  modification.   .That  is,  you  should  use  cues,  materials, 
settings,  etc.  relevant  to  your  students.    It,. is  hoped  that  these 
data  sheets  provide  a  model  for  devising  your  ov;n  data  collection 
system  and  format.    Do  not  use  these  sheets  without  carefully 
reading  the  previous  section  on  skill  mastery  assessment  and 
constructing  skill  mastery  tests., 


-Sample  Skill  Mastery  Data  Sheet 
A.  Sets 

2 


Objective 
Evaluator 


Date  

Setting 


Across  Materials 


Cues  to  respond: 

a.    "Set  the  

the  here . " 


Materials 

here  and  1.    dishes  and  cups 

2.  blocks  and  bears 

3.  spoons  and  crayons 

4.  paints  and  brushes 

5.  flannel  birds  and  trees 


Student  1 

Cues 

Materials 

#  of  Obj. 
in  Set 

Cor.  of  Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

1 

2 

-  s- 

Trial'  2  , 

a 

2 

.    5  ^ 

Trial  3 

a 

f  3 

4 

Trial  4 

a 

4 

6 

Trial  5 

a 

'  5. 

3  ' 

Comments: 
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AcrQas  Settings 


Settings^ 

1,  Work  table  ^ 

2.  Kitchen  area 
3»   Play  area 

4.  Hall 


Student  1 

Setting 

CUQ3 

Materials 

rof  obj. 

in  Set  ' 

Cor.  of 
Resp.  ^ 

Type  of 
Errdr 

Trial  1 

1 

a 

dishes 
&  cup 

2 

Trial  2 

a  . 

dishes 
&  cup 

5 

Trial  3 

3 

a 

dishes 
&  cup 

i. 

4  ' 

Trial  4 

4 

a 

dishes 
&  cup 

3 

> 

Trial  5 

2 

a 

dishes 
&  cup 

.  6 

Cotiraientst 


People: 

1.  '  Aidja 

1^  .  Student  teacher 

3.  Teacher 


Acroes  People 


student  1 

People 

Cues 

Materials 

#  of  Obj. 

in  Set 

Cor.  of 
Reap. 

Type  of 
Error 

trial  1 

1 

\  a 

dishes 

&  CUP^ 

.  **  2 

Trial  2 

2 

dishes 

&  GUP 

"  5 

Trial  3 

.3 

a 

dishes 
&  cup 

Trial  4  ^ 

;-r-    -  ■ 
1 

a 

dishes 
&  Clip 

^  3 

rt-  Trial  5 

"3  . 

a 

dishes 
&  cup 

6 

^  .   ,„ 

Comments:  . 

Response  cues: 

1.  ,  "Set  the 

2.  "Put  the 


Across  Language  Cues 


7 

here  and  the   

here  and  the 
here  and  the 


3,  "Place  the   

4.  Teacher  points  to  objects  and  askS;^  "l^haf  are  these?" 


here."' 
here." 
here.'' 


student  1 

Cues 

Materials 

#  of  ObJ. 
ill  Set 

Gor.  or 

Respv^ 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

1 

dishes 
&  cup 

0 

2  - 

Trial  2 

2 

dishes 
&  cup 

'     .  5- 

Trial  3 

3 

dishes 
&  cup 

4 

Trial  4 

dishes 
&  cup 

3 

Trial  5 

4  ' 

dishes 
&  cup 

6  V 

Comments: 


Objective^ 
Evaluator" 


Sample  Skilt  Maltesry  Data  Sheet 
Sets 

Date 


*  Setting 


Cues  to  respond: 
a.    "Set  the 
the  ' 


Across  Materials 
Materials: 

^  and  dish^  cup,  napHn^  spoon 

here."  qrayon-,  Dlock^  toothbojush,  cup 

3.  pencil,  bead,  comb,  brush 

4.  brush,  dish,  fork,*^  mitten 

5.  .scissors^  car^  apple,  banana 


Student  1 

Cues 

Materials 

Requested  Set 

Cor*  of 
Resp.. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

1  • 

dish^  cup  ' 

Trial  2 

a 

2 

crayon, 
toothbrush 

Trial  3 

a 

3 

comb-,  brush 

Trial  4 

a 

4 

fork^  mitten 

Trial  5 

a 

5 

carV  apple 

Conmienta: 


43§ 


Across  Settings 


Settiagj 

X,   Work  tabXq 
2.   Play  area  ^ 
a*  Kitelien  grea 


Student  1 

Set'- 

Cues 

•  ♦ 

Materials 

>Sot 

Ca^*  of 
R©sp« 

lype  of 
Error 

Trial  1  ' 

dish,  cup 

najpki%  spoon 

dish 
enp 

Trial  2 

^  ,2 

^  a' 

diab,  fiup 
.  napkin,  apoon 

napkin 
spoon 

Trial  a 

a 

napltinf  spoon 

cup 
spoon 

Trial  4 
Trial  S 

ttapkiin^  BpQQn 
napkin^  ^poon 

:  atoll 

\  napHn 

.  t 

a 

•  napMn 

GomentBi 


People: 

2,  Student  teaeiiQr 
3»  Teacher 


Studentyl 


f  eople 


Across  PeoplQ 


Cues 


Materials 


Requested 
Sot 


Cor>  of 
Res  p. 


lype  of 
Errors 


%lal  1 


Txial  2 


Trial  5 


napkin^  apoon 


dialu  Q«p 

flapHn^  spoon 


diali^  cnp 

napkin.^  spoon 


nap'kin^  spoon 


dish 
cup 


napkin 
spoon 


cup 
QpQon 


napkin 


Comments s 


43j' 
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Across  Ldntuage  Cues 

Response  cx^s:  *  / 

1.  "Set  the  afed   ^  here." 

2.  "Put  the  ■  .  ^  and   here.^^ 

3.  ^^Place  tky  and   here." 

4.  '  Teacher  ^^inta  to  objects  and  asks,  "What  are  these?" 


0    '        ,     ,  - 

Stu^^nt  1 

Cues 

KiateriiilB 

Requested 
Set 

i  Cor.  of 
Reap. 

0pB-  of 

'  f 'ifc^or 

Trial  1 

'  1 

diph,  eup 
na|)kinij  spoon 

diah 
cup^% 

Trial  2 

2 

dish,  cup  ' 
napkin^  spoon 

napkin 
; spoon 

Trial  3 

3 

disHj  cup 
napkin^  spoon 

cup  ^ 
•oSpoon 

Trial  4 

4 

dish,  cup 
napkiru  spoon 

diah 
n^pkin<: 

Trial  A.  ^ 

4 

dish,  cup 
napkin,  spoon 

cup 

napkin 

Comments,;  ^ 


Objective 
Evaluator 


C.    One^fo-^One  Correspondence 


Date  

Setting 


Set  equivalence.: 
Enough  -  E  ^ 
Not. Enough  -  NE 

,  "    Too  Many  -  TM 


Array:  - 

1.  vt  =:  Vertical 

2^  H  =  Horizontal 

3.  Va  =  Varied 

^  C  D  =  Domino  ) 

S*  L.,=  Linear 


Responses  fleceaaary  for  Completing  the  Task: 


.Cues: 


a. 

c, 
d. 
e. 


Give  each  ""^  ^  a   

Do  you  have  enough? 
VJhat  is  ^-TTong? 
Hov7  many  do  you  need? 
IJhat  do  you  do? 


Responses:  * 

a.  Sfudeift  assigns  objects  1-1 
b#    Indicates  or  replies  yea-no 

c.  Adds  more  and/or  verbalizes  amount 

d.  Counts  out  or  verbalizea  amount 

e.  Takes  away  and/or  verbalizes  action 


ERLC 
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.  , .  '  '  '  ■        " ■    ,  ■■ 
Materials?                 '  x         Cues  to  respond i 

1,  Quarters       '  .a.    Cive  each  a 

2,  Pencils  ^ 

"  ■■■    v3,  -  Pictures,        •  ■.  ■ 

.4.    Tipker  Toy  •  ,  .„ 


Student  1 

Cues 

Materiais 

Set 
Array 

Eqjuiv. 
of  Set 

Cor»  of 

Respv 

Error 

a"' . 

■  '.l 

Vt 

trial  2  . 

a 

2  • 

H 

NB 

Tri,al  3 

a 

3 

*  -'H 

TM 

Trial,  4 

a 

4 

■  Va 

NE 

-  Trial'-S 

2 

TM  , 

Comments; 


'  ^'     Across  ^^ettlni^s 

^Setting:  .  '       /  '    '    ■     ,  \r 

1,    Work  ta]^le  ' 
2»    Play  area         '  "  r 

3.  "^Kitchen  ar^gf  - 


Student  1 

Set- 
ting 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Array 

EquiV. 

of  Set 

Cor*  of 
Resp. 

lype  of 
Error 

Trials 

1 

a  » 

2 

■  "Vt 

E' 

Trial  2 

2 

a 

2 

H 

NE 

Trial  4 

3  , 

a 

2 

H 

'  TM 

Trial  4 

2 

a 

*  2 

'  Va' 

WE  . 

.'Trial  5 

1 

2  '  ■ 

■■  h 

 TM,  K_ 

Gomroente  :  ^  * '      -   ^ ' 


434.  . 


Across  People 


People;  ^  / 

1.  Aide  ,  / 

.    2.  Student  teajiiljler 

3.  Teacher     /  I 


Student  1 

Peo0l/ 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Array 

Equiv.  of 

S»s  Set 

"  Cor.  of 
°  Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1' 

•l/- 

a  • 

2 

.  Vt 

.  E 

Trial  2 

'  ■2  :  ' 

a 

2 

H 

NE  . 

■Erial  3 

3 

a 

2 

'  H  ■  f 

TM 

Trial.  4 

2 

a  . 

2 

Va 

•  ■  N 

feiai  5 

1 

a 

2 

if 

Conmiantaj 


A<i^0BB  Language  Cues 


Response  cues: 

a*  'Give  each 


Put  a 
Put  a  " 
Take  a" 


Palace  a 


a 


on  each 

in  each  

^  from  dach 
in  each 


student  1 

Material 

Set 
Array 

Equiv.'  of 
S's  Set 

Cor.  of 
Resp. 

■type  of. 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

2  ' 

Vt 

E 

•■ 

1  a. 

Trial  2 

b 

1' 

H 

NE° 

Trial  3 

c 

2  , 

H  • 

TM 

trial  4 

:  d'- 

■  2 

Va 

"'  ^ 

Trial  5  . 

e. 

•'2  . 

;  L 

Conmienta: 


/ 
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D.  Equivalence 


Objective 
Evaluator 


Date  

Seeing  _ 


'Responses  necessary  to  complete  task:  .  .    ,  ■■. 

1.    Counts  teacher's  set  correctly  (if  have  rational  counting 
skills) 

'  2*    Bats  out  set  equal  to  teacher's  set 

3.    Matches  sets  in  1-to-l  correspondence  ■ 
4;    Answers  that  sets  are  equal  (if  student  is  verbal) 
5.    Places  equal  sign  b^txjeen  2  sets 

Afray:  •  ^      ,  ' 

Va  v=>yaried  '  '  . 

^1    '  •  H  =:  Horizontal  *  - 

Vt  =  Vertical ^  •  ^ 

L  =  Mnear  '  ' 

Across  Materials 


Cues  to  respond:  ^  « 

a*    ^'Make  your  set  equal  to  mine." 
b.    "Are  the  sets  equal?" 

Materials: 

1.  Blocks  r 

2.  Cups  and  saucers 

3*    Flannel  trees  and  apples  a\  ^ 

4.  Stamps  on  paper  (student  uses  stamp  pad) 

5.  Worksheet     pictures  of  balloons  -  student  draws  balloons 


Student  1 

Cues 

Materials 

#  of  obj. 

in  T»s  Set 

Set 
Array 

Resp..  Cor. 

Type  of 
Error 

.  Trial  1 

a&b 

o 

8 

Va 

12  3 
4  5 

Trial  2 

a&b  ' 

2 

3 

H 

12  3 

.^4  5 

Trial  3 

aSrb 

3 

10 

Vt 

1  2_J 
4  5 

Trial  4 

■  a&b 

4 

5 

L 

12  3 
4  '  5 

Trial  5 

a&b 

5 

9 

12  3 
4  5 

Comments: 
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Settings : 

1.    VJork  table  , 
2»    Play  area 
3*    Kitchen  area 


Acroaa  Settings 


Student  1 

Set- 
ting 

Cues 

Mat-'  • 
erials 

#  of  Obj., 
in  T»s  Set 

Set 
Array 

ResD.  Cor. 

lype  of 
Error 

Trial  X 

1 

aSb 

1 

8 

Va 

1   2'  3 
4  5 

Trial  2 

2 

a&b 

3 

H 

12-3 
4  5 

Trial  3 

3  ■ 

a&b 

1 

10  . 

Vt 

12  3- 

4  5 

Trial  4 

?  , 

a&b 

1 

s" 

L 

12  3 

4   '5  ~ 

Trial  5 

1 

a&b 

1 

0 

9 

Va 

12  3 
4  5 

Comments: 

/  . 


Peop32b: 

1.  Aide 

^.  Student  teacher 

\  3.  Teacher 


Across  People 


student  1 

'  '  '  

People 

Cues 

Mat- 
orials" 

#  of  Obj. 

in  T's  Set 

,  Set 
Array 

Res  p.  iCor. 

Type  of' 
Erfo/ 

Trial  1 

,1 

a&b, 

1 

8 

Va 

1_2__3 

4  5 

Trial  2 

2 

a&b 

1 

H 

12  3 
4  5 

Trial  3 

3 

a&b 

I 

10 

Vt 

12  3 

4  5 

"  Trial  4 

1  ' 

a&b 

1- 

5" 

L 

12  3 
4  5 

Trial  5 

3  , 

a&b 

1- 

.  9 

Va 

12  3 
4  5 

Comments: 
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*  *     Mxoss  language  Cms 

Cms  to  ^aspond: 

a.  '  ^*ftalce  your  set  equal  to  mine." 
b»    "Are  thj©  aets  equpl?'* 
«  c#    "Are  th'era  enough?" 
,  d.    "Is  your  mt  equal  to  mine?" 


student  1 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

#  of  ObJ. 
in  T's  Set 

Set 
^rray 

Reap.  Cor. 

-  Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1' 

f  a&b 

1 

8 

Va 

1   2  3d 
4  S 

Trial  2 

aSe  " 

1 

.3 

H 

1    2»  3 
4  5 

Trial  3  , 

a&d 

1 

-  10 

Vt 

1^2  3 

4  3- 

Trial  4 

aSd 

1 

5- 

I 

12  3 
4  5 

>-       ■■  ■ 
Trial  5 

a&b 

'i  ., 

9 

*Va 

1   2  3< 
4  5~~ 

Comments: 


E.  More-Less 


.Ob3^ective 
Evaluatpr 


3  (more/lea 


Set  Array: 

Vt  =:  Vertical 
H  -  Horizontal 
L  -  Linear 
Va  =  Varied 
0  =  One  to  One 


Date  . 
Setting 


Number  of  pb^cts  in  Sets: 


1. 

S-10 

2. 

^2-7 

3. 

3-5 

4. 

5-6 

5. 

2-3 

4' 
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Across  Materials 


Response  cues:  Materials: 

a.    Take /Touch  (more/less)  1.  Pencils 

,  2.  Quarters^ 

,         3,  Shoes 

4*    Tiplcer  Toys 


■      ■  .1 

Student  1 

Cues 

Materials 

#  of  ObJ. 

in  Sets 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of  Reap. 

Type  of 
 Error 

Trial  1 

a. 

1  . 

3-10 

Va 

Trial  2 

a 

2  ' 

"  2-7 

Vt  ^ 

Triai% 

a 

3 

3-5 

H 

Trial  4' 

a 

4 

S-6  • 

L 

Trial  S 

a 

1 

2-3 

Vt 

■1 


Commepfs:  \ 


•Sottin|gs: 

1«    Work  table 

2.  Play  area 

3.  Kitchen  area 


Across  Settings 


Student  1 

let- 
ting 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

in  Sets 

,  Set 
Array 

Cor.  of  Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

1 

a  ' 

4 

3-10 

Va 

Trial  2 

°  2 

a 

4 

2-7 

Vt 

Trial  3 

3 

a 

4 

«3-5 

Tr^ial.4 

2- 

4' 

5-6 

Va 

Trial, 5 

1 

a 

>  ^4 

2-3 

Vt 

Comments: 


h  > 
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Acrosg  People 

Popple?  ^ 
1.  Aide 

2^   Student  teacher 
3.  Teacher 


student  1 

People 

Cues 

Mat-  ' 

erials 

#  of  Obj. 

in  Sets 

Set 
.  Array 

Cor.  of 

ftesp* 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

1 

a 

4  . 

3-10 

Va 

Trial  2 

2 

a 

4 

2-7 

H 

Trial  3 

3 

a 

4 

^  3-5 

vt 

Trial  4 

2 

a 

4 

5-6 

Vt 

Trial  S 

1 

a 

4" 

2-3 

Va 

Comments: 


Across  Language  Cues 

Response  cues: 

a.    "Take/touch  (more/less)," 

''Count  the  ^   • 

-     VMeh  is  (more/leas)?"  . 
c*-  ''Count  the  . 

I'ihich  is  (more/leaa)  #_  or  #  ?'l 


student '1 

Materials 

#  or  Obj. 
in  Sets 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of 
Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

4 

^  3-10 

Va 

Trial  2 

b  ' 

4  . 

2-7^ 

H 

Trial  3 

c 

4 

3-5 

Vt 

Trial  4 

b 

4 

5-6 

Va 

Trial  5 

c 

.    4  -  ■ 

2-3  ' 

Vt 

Comirent©: 
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^Objective 
Evaluator 


F.    Conservation  of  Number 


Date   

Setting 


Set  Equivalence: 

Equivalent  Sets  ='E 
Nonequival^nt  Sets  =:  NE 

Set  Array: 

Va  =  Varying  arrangement^  of  a  set 

I-LT.  =2  Move  together 

S,0'.  =  Spread  one  set  of  obj.  apart  - 

M.C.  =  Move  one  set  of  obj.  closer  together 

S.G.  =  Subgroup  member  of  1  set 


Across  Materials 


Cues  to  respond  —    ^^aterialsj  r^"^ 

a.    "Are  the  sets  equal?"  1*  Pencils 

2.  Quarters 

3.  Shoes 

4.  Tinker  Toys 

5.  Books 


Type  of 
Error 


ERIC 
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Aeyoao  Settings 


1,    Play  orea 
2»   Kitchen  axoa 

3.  lOOTgO 


CoiBmenta; 


Stodent  1 
Trial  1 

Set- 
1 

-  IMat- 
Cues  ei-iala 

SQt 

Equiv* 

^  E 

{I  of  OTjj. 

in  Sets 

Sat 
Arfflv 

Cor,  of 
Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

a  ^ 

9 

S.6. 

Trial  2 

■.,3 

cups 

E 

5 

S.O. 

Trial. 3 

2 

.oups 

m 

7 

,  V 

TrlQi.  4 

1 

a 

eup3 

NE 

3 

M.C. 

Trial  S 

1 

E 

S.O. 

Acroaa  People 


People: 

1.  Aide  , 

2.  Student  teacher 


Student  1 

Eval- 
,  uator 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Equiv. 

#  of  Obj. 

in  Seta 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of- 
Reap.  ' 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

1 

cups 

* 

E 

,9  . 

S.O. 

Trial  2 

2 

a 

cups 

NE 

5 

S.O. 

Trial  3 

2 

a 

cups 

E 

7 

M.C. 

Trial  4 

1 

a 

cups 

E 

3 

V 

Tk^ial  S 

1 

cups 

.  NE 

5 

S.G. 

Comments: 
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^  Across  Language  Cues 

Response  cues: 

1%    Do  the  sets  have  the  same  number 
'2.    Do  the  sets  have  a  different  number 
3.    Does  one  set  have  more 


Student  1 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Equiv. 

#  of  Obo'. 

in  Sets 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of 

Resp. 

Typ&  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

1 

cups 

m 

7 

S.G, 

c 

 u 

Trial  2 

1" 

cups 

NE 

9 

V 

i 

Trial  3 

2 

cups 

E 

'  9 

S.O. 

Trial  4 

3 

cups 

E 

7 

S,0. 

Trial  ^ 

2 

eui>© 

NE 

3 

M.C. 

Comments: 


G.    Conservation  of  Number 

Objective   >  4  Date  

Evaluator  ^       Setting   ^ 

Set  Equivalence:  Objects  Added: 

Equivalent  Sets  =  E  Alv^ays  1 

Nonequivalent  Sets  =  NE 

Across  Materials 

Cues  to  respond:  t  Materials: 

a.    ''Are  the  sets  equal?*'  1.  .  Crayons 

2.  Apples 

3.  Toothbrushes 

4.  Cars 

5.  Junk  items 


Student  1 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Equiv. 

#  of  Obj. 

in  Sets 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of 
Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

1 

E 

7 

S.O. 

 , — 1. — 

Trial  2 

a 

2 

NE 

9 

S.O. 

Trial  3 

a 

3 

NE 

5 

S.G. 

Trial  4 

" '-■ •  ■' 
a 

4 

E  . 

3 

V 

Trial  5 

■« 

a 

S 

E 

7 

S  •  6« 

Comments: 
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gettinga? 

1.  Play  area 

2.  Kitchen  area 

3.  Iionnge 


Student  1 

SGt- 

ting 

-  » 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Equiv* 

in  S(^tG 

Set 
Array 

C6rV  of 

'3ypG  of 

Error 

Trial  1 

1 

a 

cups 

E 

9 

S  »6« 

Trial  2 

S 

.....  ^    .  .. 
a 

eup3 

E.  • 

■  S 

V 

■  i^ial  S 

2 

g 

0UP3 

NE 

7 

S.O. 

Trial  4 

p. 

QUp8 

KB 

3 

s.o. 

Trial  S 

-.a  

■  E  • 

S 

V 

AcroB8  People 


People: 

X#  Aide 

2»    Student  teacher 


Student  1 

People 

Cues , 

Mat-- 

erials. 

Set 
Equiv. 

i\  of  Obj. 

in  Sets  , 

Set 
Array 

Gor.  of 
Resp. 

Type  of 
Lrror 

Trial  1 

1 

■  a 

eups 

E 

^  9 

S.O. 

Trial  2 

2 

a 

cupa 

NE 

5 

S.O. 

Trial  3 

2° 

a 

aups 

E 

V 

Trial  4 

1 

a 

cups 

E 

3 

S.G. 

Trial  S  „ 

1 

a  ■ 

cups 

NE 

5 

V 

Comments: 
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•  Across  LanguagQ  Cues 

y     ■  ■  ■  ,     —   J  :    It   .  . 

Response  cuos: 

!•    Do  the  aets  have  the  samQ  number? 

2.  Do  the  sets  have  a  different  number? 

3.  Does  one  set  have  more? 


Studerit  1 

Cues 

Mat-  , 
erials 

Set 
Ecfuiv. 

W  -of  Obj. 

in  Sets , 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of 

lype  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

1 

cups 

m 

7 

S.6. . 

Trial  2 

1 

eups 

m 

9 

V 

■  Trial  3 

J2  . 

eups 

E 

9 

s.o. 

Trial  4 

3 

1  cups 

E" 

<  7 

s.o. 

Trial  S 

2 

cups 

NE 

3 

S.G, 

Conmients: 


H.    Conservation  of  Number 


Objective 
Evaluator 


Date  

Setting 


Set  Equivalence: 

Equivalent  Sets  =  E 
N6E3equivalent  Sets  - 


Objects  Taken  Av7ay: 
Alv^ays  1 


Across  Materials 


Cues  to  respond: 

a.    ^'Are  the  sets  equal?'* 


Materials : 

!•  Crayon 

2.  Quarter 

3.  Oranges  ' 

4.  Books 

5.  Toothbrushes 


Student  1 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Equiv. 

1  of  Obj. 
in  Sets 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of 

Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

1 

E 

7 

OS.O. 

Trial  .2 

a 

2 

NE 

9 

V 

Trial  3 

a 

^  3 

NE 

5 

V 

Trial  4 

a  rf- 

E 

3 

S.O. 

Trial  S 

a 

5 

E 

7 

S.G. 

, — ^  

Comments s 
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Morose  Settitft^s 


445 


•Settings: 

X#   Play  area 
2#   Kitehen  area 
3#  I<ounge 


student  1 

Set-  1 
titijr  Cues 

oriale 

Set  * 

Set  j 
Array 

f  Of  Ob^. 

In  Sets 

Cor.  of 

Type  of 
.Error 

1 

.a  ■' 

\  S.O. 

:fj?aa.t  2 

■  s 

gups 

-■9 

caps 

"    E  ■  - 

-J" 

Trial  4 

_^i„ 

.  V 

!Cpial  S 

1 

a 

S.G. 

,  -    .       .     ......  U 

Comments t 


Peoples 
.   1*  Aide 
'2*0  Student  teaehor 


Student  1 


Trijai  2 
.malj 
Trial  4 
Trial  S 


X 
'1 


a 


Mat- 
erials 


eups 


cups 


CUPB 


^eugs. 


Set 
Equiv. 


NE 


NE 


inLSots 


Set 
Array 


S.O. 


S.O. 


S.G. 


Cor. i  of 


Tj^e  of 

■•■Erroi*' 


Connnents: 
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•  .  Language  Cues 

Response  ciiqs: 

1.    "Do  the. sets  have  the  same  number?" 
'2.    "Do  the  seta  have  a  different  number?' 
3.    "Does  one  "set  have  more?" 


student  1 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set 
Equiv. 

#  of  Obj. 
in  Sets 

Set 
Array 

Cor.  of 
Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1. 

^1 

'cups 

NE 

7 

S.G. 

Trial  2 

1 

cups 

KE 

9 

V 

Trial  3 

2 

cups 

E 

9 

s.o. 

Trial  4 

3 

cups  ' 

E 

7 

s.o. 

Trial  5 

cupa 

NE 

3 

V 

Coimnents: 


J.    Rational  Counting 


'bbjeetive^ 
Evaluatjor  ' 


Date   

Setting 


Arrays: 

"Horizontal 
/"Vertical  =  ft 
Random  =  R  " 
Croolced  -  C 


Marking: 

Student  touches  as  counting  =  Marks 
Does  not  touch  =  No  Marks 


Across  Materials 


Cues  to  respond: 

a.  *  "CotifJt  the 


Materials: 

1.  Cups 

2.  Pennies 

3.  Pieces  of  gum 

4.  Crayons 

5.  Junk  items 


student  1 

Cues. 

Mat- 
erials 

Ar- 
ray 

#  of  Obj. 
in  Sets 

Rows 
in  Set 

Mark- 
ing 

Cor.  of 
Resp. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

1 

Vt 

2 

1 

Marks 

■ 

Trial  2 

a,- 

2 

Vt 

•  4 

1 

Marks 

Trial  3 

a 

3 

H 

5 

1 

Marks 

Trial  4 

a 

4 

H 

3 

1 

Marks. 

Trial  5 

a 

5 

Vt 

1 

1 

Marks 

Comiiients: 


Aerose  Settings 


Setting?  ^  '  •  . 
1*  Play  , area  ^ 
%   titQhm  area 

•  '   3*   MiUc  "broak  area 


f:  ' 

Set- 
ting 

Cuss 

Mat- 
erials 

Ar- 
ray 

in  Set  , 

Rov?s 
in  Set 

Mark- 

.ihg, 

Cor*  of 
Resp. 

%pe  of 
Error 

^^^^^^'^ 

1  • 

a 

eups 

Vt 

1 

.Marks 

trial  2 

3 

a 

•cups 

Vif 

■    ^4  - 

1 

Hdkfks 

Trral  3 

2. 

■  a 

cups. 

H 

,-.  5 

MarkS' 

E,  Trial  4 

1 

a 

cups 

H 

.    3  ' 

1  - 

Marks" 

Trial  5 

2, 

a 

cups 

Vt 

-  0 

4 

;i 

Marks 

9 ,  . 

CoiBments: 


J^cross  People 


People:  -  , 

1.  Aide^  - 

2.  Student  teacher 'A 
3*    Student  teacher  B 


Student  1 

Peo- 
ple 

Cues 

Mat"  .  j 
erialsj 

Ar-|#  of  ObjJ 
rav  l^i^i  Set  , 

I  Rows 
in  Set 

Mark- 
ing 

Cor.  of 
Resp. 

.type  of 
' Error 

Trial  1 

1 

a 

1 

cups  1 

vt 

2 

1 

Marks 

— r — 

Trial  2 

2 

a 

cups  , 

vt. 

.  4 

1 

Marks 

trial  3 

3 

a 

cups ' 

 ^ — 

H 

5 

1 

Marks 

Trial  4 

,2 

a 

cups 

H 

3 

1 

Marks 

Trial  S 

3 

a 

•  eups 

H 

,     ,  5. 

'  1 

Marks 

Comments: 
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Across  Language  Cues 

Reapo!^se  cugq:  . 

a.    "Count  the  - 

h:  "Hoirtnany\  

.  ^    Cj,   "Give  me  #  ' 


Student  1 

Cues 

Mat- 
erials 

Set  . 
Array 

W  of  Obj. 
in  Set 

Rows 
in  Set 

Mark- 
ing 

Cor.  of 

Res  p. 

Type  of 
Error 

Trial  1 

a 

Qupa 

•Vt 

— — r — '  ■ 
-1 

1' 

Marks 

Trial  2 

d 

cups 

Vt 

4  ° 

1 

Marks 

Trial  3 

CUPS 

■■  H- 

"  'S 

1 

Marks' 

Trial  4 

6 

cups 

H 

3 

1-  " 

Marks 

Trial  S 

b 

cups 

H 

5 

1. 

Marks 

■  Cornraents: 


>  ■ 


ERJC: 
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"  TEACHING  TRAINABLE  LEVEL  MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  TO 
USE  PICTUPxE  CUES,  CONTEXT  CUES  AND  INITIAL  CONSONANT  . 
SOU>ro§  TO  DETERMINE  THE  LABELS  OF  -UNKNOT  V^/ORDS 

Diane  EntriUjLn,  Robert  York,  and  Lou  Brovm 

"  ■  ■  1  ■  . 

Madison  Public  Schools  and  University  of  Wisconsin 

Instructional  curricula  in  schools  for  stjudents  referred; to  as 
"trainable  mentally  retarded"  is  usually  restricted  to:    1)  self-help 
skills;  2)  social  adjustment  in  the  family  and  the  neighborhood;  ^ 
and  3)  economic  useftilneas  in  the  hou8e\  residential , school  or 
sheltered  vjorkshop  (Kirk,  1972).    The  rationale  for  these  restrictions, 
is  baaed  on  the  underlying  assumption  that  the  trainable  level  Students  * 
roentali limitations  dictate  circumscribed  instructional  goals-    The  ^  . 
absence  of  reading  gs  a  viable  instructional  area  for  the  -trainable 
retarded  student  logically  follo^js  as  an  extension  of  this  reasoning." 
Much  of  the  literature  dealing  \>?ith  the  educ^ition  of  trainable  students 
places  little  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and  often  discourages 
attempts  to  develop  such  programs  (Burton ,  1974;  Kirk,  1972;  Lent, 
1975).*  For  example,  the  folloii?ing  is  a  quote  fi-om  Kirk  (1972)  dealing 
i^fith  the  education  of  exceptional  children. 

"In  general,  trainable  children  do  not  learn  to  read  from 
even  first  grade  books.-  Their  ability  is  limited  to  reading 
and  recognizing  their  names,  isolated  words  and  phrases,  ^ 
common  words  used  for  their  protection,  such  as  ^danger % 
*8top%  *men%  *women%  and  othpr  signs  i-jhich  they  encounter 
\      in  a  community.    Some  trainable  children  \At\\  special 
)      abilities  can  learn  to  read.    \^ost  who  learn  to  read, 
'     hoi^ever,  are  probably  educable  mentally  retarded  children 
^Kirk,  1972,  p.  231)." 

Fortunately,  the*  above  rationale  has  been  challenged  by  those 
v7ho  believe  that  trainable  level  students'  apparent  deficits  in 
academic  functioning  may  be  a  result  of  inadequate  instructional  ^  ' 
programming  rather  than  inherent  mental  limitations.    These  people 
have  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  recent  studies  that  individualized 
reading  instruction,  utilizing  basic  principled  of  performance,  task 
analysis,  and  contiiiuous  evaluation  can  result  in  the  acquisition  of  / 
reading  skills  by  trainable  level  retarded  students.    For  example, 
some  retarded  students^were  taught  to  functionally  ^ead  nouns  and 
adjective-noun  phrases ^ (Brown,  Jones,  Troccolo,  Heiser,  fiellamy^and 
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Sontag,  1972);  to  acquire  basic  language  and  reading  skills  culminating 
in  the  reading  of  chart  storiea  (Johnson  and  Brpvm^  1974); 'and  to 
answer  comprahons ion  questions  by  printing  answers  to  who,  vjhat  and 
where  quer.tions  (Domnie' and  Brovm,  1974).    Obviously,  the  acquisition 
of  8UCh  reading  sldlla  will  better  prepare  the  retarded  individual    *  ' 
to  function  independentljj,  in  a  complex  society  in  that  reading  skills 
are  necessary  to  follow  vwritten  directions,  use  telephony  directories^ 
avoid  poisonous  or  dangerous  events  and  gain  information  from  newspapers 
and  oth(3r  printed  materials. 

Each  of  the  studies  cited  above  used  the  "whole  word"  or  "sight 
word"  approach  to  teach  basic  reading  skills.    This  approach  requires 
the  student  to  recognise  entire  printed  v;ord8  by  sights  probably 
utilising  clues  such  a©  word  configuration 5  word  length,  capital 
letters,  initial  letters,  double  letters  and  other  details*  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  limitations  to  the  "whole  fjord"  approach  as 
delineated  in  programs  for  trainable  level  students;    1)  The  "whole 
word"  approach  is  typically  teacher  dependent.    That  is,  the  learning 
of  new  words  requires  a  teacher  for  word  introduction  and  drill; 
2)  The  "whole  word"  approach  does  not  teach  reading  skills  which 
provide  for  self-instruction  when  analyzing  new  words,  such  as 
following  word  analysis  skills;    phonic,  phonetic,  i?ontextual  and 
structural  analysis  as  well  as  picture  reading;  3)  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  whole  word  approach,  in  itself,  ,will  pi^ovide  the  trainable 
level. individual  with  the  multitude  of  words  required  for  independent 
functional  reading.  • 

As  an  alternative  to\he  "whole  word"  approach,^  an  ajjproach  based 
strictly  on  letter-sound  relationships  might  be  considered.    In  this 
approach,  reading  is  taught  by  translating  phonemes  (sounds)  into  words. 
The  teacher  using  the  process  of  translating  sounds  into  words  need 
not  "be  concerned  with  the  use  of  meaningful  words  and  commonly  selects 
"regularly"  spelled  words  (e.g*,  cat,  fat,  hat^  tat*,  etc.),  arranged 
in  repetitive  sentence^.    The  student  early  in  his  instruction  learns 
to  pronounVe  words  b/  sounding  letters  and  blending  these  sounds  into 
words.    A  major  advantage  to  an  approach  based  on  letter-sound  relation- 
ships is  that  it  provides  the  skills  necessary  for  self- instruction. 
The  teacher  is  no  longer  depended  upon  for  i^ord  intjoductiori  and  drill 
since  the  studentf  can  analyze  and  label  words  through  loiot^ledge  of 
letter  sounds.    This  approach  was  rejected  as  a  viable  reading 
approach  with  the  students  involved  in  this  program  for  the  following 
reasons:    1)  The  students  v;ere  multiply  handicapped  manifesting 
a; plethora  of  physical,  sensory  and  intellectual  disabilities.  Many 
of  their  physical  difficulties  have  produced  articulation  deficits 
which  i^ould  have  interfered  i^ith  the  implementation  of  an  approach 
based  solely  on  letter-sound  relationships;  2)  Controlled  vocabulary 
resulting  from  ^'regularly"  spelled  t^ords  commonly  produces  artificial 
story  lines  which  are  not  based  on  true  life  experiences.  Such 
•  reading  content  vjas  judged  nonmeaningful  and  nonfunctional  for  the 
students  of  concern;  and  3)"LittJ.e  merit  is  placed  on  the  development 
of  supplementary  word  analysis  skills  such  as  the  use  of  printed 
context  and  picture  context  cues  to  analyze  i^ords. 
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^The  position  offered  here  i8  that  the  acquiaition  of  some 
ooBibination  of  sight  vorda  and  v?ord  analysis  alalia  may  be  most  \ 
appropriate  for  trainable  level  multiply  handicapped  students. 
Tltese  sMlla  need  not  be  viev;ed  as  incompatible  or  mutually  exclusive 
but  rathe;r  as  complimentary  comporienta  of  a  functional  reading 
repertoire*    If  the  trainable  level  students  can  be  taught  to  utilize 
effectively  word  analysis  skills  V7hen  reading,  it  may  ultimately  be 
possible^or  such  students  to  decode  unfamiliar  tvords  vjithout 
direct^teacher  instruction  and  thus  increase  their  chances  for 
independent  functioning  in  a  complex  symbol  based  community  setting. 
This  program  represents  a  preliminary  attempt  to  delineate  and 
empirically  verify  an  instructional  arrangement  th^t  can  be  used 
'to  develop  a  combination  of  word  analysis  Skills  in  trainable  level 
multiply  handicapped  students-    More  specif ically,  the  students 
v?ere  taught  to  use  picture,  cues,  context  cues  and  initial  consonam: 
sounds  to  determine  the  laBels  of  unknovjn  words.      )       •  | 
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The  follovJing  prerequisrfe^sl^ills  were  considered  necessaiy  for 
entiy  into  the  progi^^;  , 

1.  Imitation  of  teacher  provided  consonant  sounds;  • 

2.  Rudimentary  speech; 

3.  A  sight  vocabulary  of  at  least  50  words;- 

4.  Left  to  right  eye  movement  when  reading; 
'5.  A  reliable  and  valid  yes-no  response; 

6.  A  basic  understanding  of  logical  and  absurd  relationships. 

The  ability  to  imitate  consonant  sounds  was  essential  since  modeling 
v;as  a  primary  correction  procedure  used  by  the  teacher  during  instruction. 
Ruclimentary  speech  v/as  necessary  considering  the  large  amount  of 
required  verbal  responses.'  A  sight  vocabulary  of  at  least  50  words 
and  left  to  right  eye  raoveinent  i^hen  reading  VJere  considered  essential 
since  the  program  required  reading  vjords  in  sentences.    A  reliable 
yes-no  response  vjas  necessaty  for  evaluating  performance  in  several 
components 'of  the  program.    A  basic  understanding  of  real  and  ajDSUrd 
relationships  VJas  considered  important  in  order  to  perform  contextual 
analysis  skills  at  the  established  diffieul^ry  level.    In  an  attempt 
to  communicate  th^  precise  content  of  the  program  a  detailed  task  ^ 
analysis  is  presented  below: 

Phase  It  ^  VJhen  students  are  presented  with  a  printed  v^ord  they  cannot 

label  and  four  pictures ,  that  represent  obneets  and  actions  t-^ith  ^ 

^  '    differing  initial  consonant  sounds^  they  id:  11  determine  the 
J.abel  of  the  unlaiovm  word  by  finding  and  labeling  the  picture 
x:;hich  represents  the  obnect  or  action  vath  the  same  initial 

consonant  sound.  '  ,  - 

'\ 

Part  1  -.'Teaching  students  to  label  object  pictureg  and  describe 
action  pictures. 

Part  2  -  teaching  students  to  souttd  consonants  presented  on 
flashcards. 
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Part  3a  -  Teaching  students  to  touch  the  first  letter  (color 
coded)  in  printed  words, 

Ifart  3b  -  Teaching  students  to  touch  the  first  letter  (not 
color  coded)  in  printed  words; 

Pprt.  4  -  Teaching  students  to  sound  initial  consonants  in 
selected  printed  words. ^ 

Pfirt  5  -  Teaching  students  to  label  object  pictures,  to  describe 
action  pictures,  and  to  make  the  initial  consonant  sounds 
of  the  objects^ and  actions  represented  in  the  pictures 
(e.g.^.Q  -  'mat  is  this?':   A  -  "(ball)''    Q  -  'mat  is  the 
first  sound  in  (ball)"  or  Q  -  "V/hat  is  the  (boy)  doing?" 
A  -  "(running)"    Q  -  "V/hat  is  the  first  sound  in  (running)?"). 

Part  6  -  Teaching  students  to  label  object  pictures,  to  describe 
action  pictures,  and  to  make  the  initial  consonant  sounds 
*  of  the  objects  and  actions  represented  in  those  pictures 
<e*g*5  Q  "  "V/hat  is  this?"    A  -  "(ball)"    Q  -  "l^Jhat  is  the 
first  sound  in  that  word?"  or  Q  -  "^^at|is  the  (boy)  doing?" 
A  -  "(running) '^    Q  -  "V/hat  is  the  first  sound  in  that  word?"). 

V 

Part'  7  -  Teaching  students  to  make  the  initial  consonant  sounds 
of  objects  and  actions  represented  in  pictures  (e.g.,  "l\/hat 
is  the  first  sound  in  this?").^ 

Part  8  r  Teaching  students  to' touch  ti^  appropriate  .oljject  or  •  , 
action'^icture response  to  a  consonant  sound  stated  by 
the  teacher  (e|^/,  '*Touch  the  thing  that  begins  with  (bb).").^ 
\  . 

Part  9     IThen  students  are  presented  V7ith  a  printed  v7ord  they 
cannot  label  and  four  pictures  that  represent  objects  and 
.actions  mth  differing  initial  consonant  sounds,  they  iv'ill 
.  —    determine  the  label  of  the  unknoi^m  word  by  finding  and 

labeling  the  picture  which  represents  the  object  or  action 
:  *       with  the  same. initial  consonant  sound.  ^" 

Phase  II;    tVhen  studenirs  are  presented  with.^a  worksheet  containing 

sentences  composed  of  words  they  can  3^el  but  which  are  missing 
one  i^ord  in  the  subject],  verb  or  object  position  (e.g.i>  The 
'        :  hit  the  ball-    gi6  boy  the  ball.    The  boy  hit  the 

/?  ^  . )  and  three  printed  words  above  each  sentelice^  they  will 

mark  the  one  word  that  logically  completes  the  sentence- 


0  - 

Parts  5^  and  6  differ  in  that  the  teacher  repeats  oMect  labels  and 
action  descriptions  in  Part  5  but  does  not  do  so  in  Part  6.    In  Part  7, 
neither  the  teacher  nor  the  student  labels  object  pictures  or  describes 
action  pictures.  ^ 

3         ^  ^ 
(b|))  as  in  boy.  . 
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Fart  1  -  Teaching  Qtudento  to  label  object  pictures  and  deocribe 
action  pietureo# 

Part  2  -  VJhen  students  are  presented  V7ith  eight  seta  of  tvjo 
pietureSj  one  component  of  each  set  depicting  an  absurd 
action  (otgt^  teacher  combings  hair  V7ith  toothbrush)  and  the 
other  component  depicting  a  logical  action  (e.g*,  teacher 
conibing  hair  viith  comb)  and  the  question^,  "Does  this 
picture  mliQ  sense?",  they  vjill  respond  "yes''  to  pictures 
of  logical  actions  and  "no"  to  pictures  of  absurd  actions. 

Part  3  -  IJhen  students  are  read  sentences  which  are  Idgical  or 
absurd  follovjing  the  question^  ''Does  this  sentence  malse  sense 
thoy  will  respond  "yes''  to  logical  sentences  and  "no"  to 
abSurd  sentences • 

Part  4a  -  VJhen  students  are  presented  vjith  a  printed  sentence 
read  by  the  teacher  vdth  one  vjord  missing  in  the  object 

position  (e.g. 5  The  boy  hit  the  .)  and  three  object 

pictures  5  they  v7ill  touclr.the  one  picture  that  represents 
the  object  vjhich  logically  completes  the  sentence. 

Part  4b  -  VJhen  students  are  presented  with  a  printed  sentence 
read  by  the  teacher  vjith  one  vjord  niissing  in  the  verb 

position  (e.g..  The  boy    the  ball.)  and  three  action 

pictures,  they  vjill  touch  the  one  picture  that  represents 
1:he  verb  vjhich  logically  completes  the  sentence. 

Part  4c  -  VJli,en  students  are  presented  vjlth  a  printed  sentence 
read  by  the  teacher  viith  one  vjord  missing  in  the  subject 

position  (e.g.p  The    hit  the  ball.)  and  three  object 

pictures  J,  they  V7ill  touch  the  one  picture  that  represents 
-V    thf  subject  vjhich  logically  completes  the  sentence. 

Part  4d  -  VJhen  students  are' presented  with  a  printed  sentence 
read  by  tne  teacher  vjith  one  vjord^issing  in  either  the 

subject,  verb  or  object  positioKr  (e.g.  jilhe    hit  the 

ball.    The  boy   ^  the  ball.  /  The  boy  hit  the   . ) 

and  three  object  or  action  jpictureSj,  they  will  touch  the 
6ne  picture  that  represents  *th|b  .subject^  verb  object 
vjhicn  logically  completes  th,e' sentence. 

Part  5  -  VUien  students  are  presented  \dt1i  a  printed  sentence 
read  by  the  teacher  with  one  word  missing  in  the  subject, 

verb  or  object  position  (e.g..  The  hit  the  ball. 

The  boy   the  ball.    The  boy  hit  the   .)  and  three 

printed  words ^  they  will  touch  the  one  word  that  logically 
completes  the  sentence. 

Part  6     VJhen  students  are  presented  with  a  vjorlcsheet  containing 
sefirtences  composed  of  i^ords  they  can  label  but  i^hich  are 
missing  one  word  in  the  subject,  verb  or  object  position 

(e.g..  The  hit  the  ball.    The  boy  the  ball. 

'  The  hoy  hit  the  . )  ^and  :^hree  printed  words  above  each 
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sentence,  they  will  merk  the  one  vjord  that  logically 
completes  each  sentence.  '  ^ 

If'  ■ 

Phase  II T;    tJhsn  students' are  presented  with  a  worksheet  containing 
sentences  coiapoaod  of  words  thev  can  label  with  the  excedtion  of 
one  underlined  word  in  the  aub.lect^  verb  or  ob.-jeet  position  and 
fouy  pictures  above  each  sentence,  they  will  determine  the  label 
ot  the  underlined  word  by  niarking;  and  naming;  the  one  picture 
vihieh  reftreeonts  the  obiafit  or  action  with  a)  the  same  initial 
consonant  sound  as  the  underlined  word  and  b)  which  logically' 
coapletes  the  sentence.  ~   

Part_l  -  Teaching  students  to  label  object  pictures  and  describe 
action  pictures  as  they  are  presented  on  worksheets. 

r.    Part  2  -  Vflion  students  are  presented  with  a  worksheet  containing 
I  sentences  composed  of  words  they  can  label  with  the  exception 

of  one  underlined  word  in  the  subo'ect,  verb  or  object  position 
and  four  pictures  above  each  sentence,  they  will  determine 
the  label  of  the  underlined  word. by  marking  and  labeling 
the  one  picture  which  represents  the  object  or  action  a)  with 
the  same  initial  consonant  sound  as  the  underlined  word 
and  b)  which  logically  corapleteo  the  sentence. 

Method 

Students  (Ss)  ' 
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„      Ss  (Si,  S2  and  S^v^btq  raemT)ers  of  a  self-contained  classroom 
for  rault?.ply  handicapped,  children  in  the  Madison  Public  School  system. 
Ss  were  labeled  both  "trainable  mentally  retarded"  and  "orthopedically 
handicapped."   At  the  conclusion  of  this  program  they  ranged  in 
chronological  age  from  8  years  and  10  months  to  11  years  and  10 
months  (X  =  9  years  and  9  morithsj..    Their  most  recently  obtained 
IQ  scores  ranged  from  47  to  51  (X  =  49)". 

SjL  was  an  11  year  and  10  month  old  girl  who  obtained  an  IQ  score 
of  47  on  the  Stanford  Binet  Test  of  Intelligence.    S, 's  orthopedic 
diagnosis,  was  as  follows:    severe  spastic  quadriplegia  and  microcephaly. 
Due  to  her  spasticity,  tBj  had  severely  impaired  articulation,  limited 
spontaneous  speech,  and  vjas  confined  to  a  wheelchair;    St  lived  with 
her  natural  parents  and  5  siblings. 

S2  was  a  10  year  and  2  month  old  girl  who -obtained  an  IQ  score 
of  49  on  the  Stanford  Binet  Test  of  Intelligence.    S2's  orthopedic 
diagnoMs  was  as  follows:    encephalopathy  due  to  metabolic  grovrtrh  '. 
or  nutritiona-l  disorder;  congenital  ar^otonia  which  is  a  neuromuscular 
condition  resulting  in  progressive  deterioration  of  muscle  strength 
and  the  spreading  loss  of  sensation.    Sg  was  also  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  and  was  noticeably  regressing  physically  (e.g.,  logs  of 
gag  reflex,  difficulty 'swallovjing,  difficulty  breathing  when  asleep). 
S2  was  living  in  a  foster  home  vdth  two  foster  siblings. 

9^  "  4G0 
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Sn  was  on  8  year  and  10  laonth  old  boy  v?ho  obtained  an  IQ  ocorc 
of  S3,  on  tliQ  Stanford  Binqt  Teot  of  IntoUigenea.  ^Sg^s  oi:thopedic 

'    diagnosis  was  as  follows:    spastic  doublo  heaiplogia  (loft  side  tnoro 
af footed) .    S3  ms  ambulant  with  tho  help  of  long  leg  braces  and  a 
walker,   Hi8~articulation  was  modorately  impaired  due  to  hia„ 

,  .  spaetiai-^.   fg  was  lalving  in  a  foster  home  with  one  foster  sibling. 

'Instruct ional  Materials  . 
Phase  I 

Part  1^     Instructional  Materials 

A)   Object  pictures  (3"  x  3")  ^vMeh  vrero  eonjmQroially 
'  produced^  or  teaeher-Hia'de  were  as  follovjsj         ,  ■ 


spontey 

purse 

goat 

numbero 

hell 

pancil 

raitton 

'  nuts 

man 

nail 

bear 

^ing 

bat 

fork 

girl 

-pumpkin 

vjihdo^^ 

pan 

twitch" 

fiph 

nurse  ' 

fire 

finger 

rug 

game 

mop 

rulor 

boat 

nest  . 

garden 

gate 

B)  Action  pictures  (3^^  zi  S'*)  which  vmve  commorcially 
.  ^         produced  or  teacher-made  ^^ere  as  follov^a: 

fun  bounce         fi|ht         v^ash  v;alk 

grov?         mow  brusH  pop 

 mjb^-— --r^ou^    read  fall  . 

C)  "  Data  sheet  as  shovm  in  appendix  A  ^ 
Part  2  -  Instructional  Materials 

A)  Eight  consonants  v;ere  printed  on  manilla  cards 
(2^'  K  2'*)  and  divided  into  two  sets  of  four  as 
follows:  ^  ."Ij 

Set  1:    m^  bp  w^  f  .     .  . 
Set  2j    r^  p-,  nj,  g 

B)  Data  sheet  as  shown  in  Appendix:  A' 

Part  8a     Instructional  Materials  .  ^  ^% 

A)   Eight  words  wore  printed  on  manilla  cards  (2  1/2" 
'   x  6")  in  blue  with  the  first  letter  red  and  were 
divided  into  two  sets^aa  follot^sj 


^Exact  reading  of  Parts  1  through  9  ^an  be'  found  in  the.  Task  Analysis 
section  of  this  paper. 

^All  eoiiiinercially  proiSuced  pictitrea  used  in  this  program  were  ideal 
Q        consonant  pictures  for  Peg  Board  No.  2721^ 

'  401  ^  ^ 


Sot  It    monkey^  be^^  watorraelonj  fork' 
Sot  2:    rain  J  poneilj  nail^  girX  ' 

B)   Data  sheet  as  ahox^n  in  Appendix  A    \  < 

Part  8b     Instructional  MatorialQ 

A)  Eight  words  wore  printed  on  manilla  earde  (2  X/2" 
6*0  and  divided  Into  two  sots  as  followa; 

Set  It  Riitton^  *- hear^  water^  fish 
Sot  2:   imgj>  pwpkinj,  nurGOj^  game 

B)  Data  sheet  as  shown  in  Appendi:k  A 
Part  4     Instmationql  Materials 

A)  Sixteen  words  ^aro  printed  on  nmnilla  eards  (2  1/2** 
^  z  6*0  with  the  following  initial  oonaonant  ooundss 

%'     Wj^'  f^^y^  pj  n^  Qp  and  were  divided  into  ttv^o  * 

QGta  as  follows: 

^  ■      ■     ,  • 

Set  3.:    iBonkoyj^  bell>  'V?atormGlon5  forkj  rain,)  pencil, 

nail,  girl  ,  ^ 

Set  2t    mr\p  bat,  window^  firo^  runj>  pan^  needle grow 

B)  Data  sheot  as  shovm  in  AppGndi:5^ 
Part  S     Inotruetional  Materials*  - 

A)  Si>rteen  pieturesj (^**  k  3**)  which  rop??esented  objects 
or  actions  with  fee  initial  consonant  sounds: 

Wj  f,  n,  Pj  r^  g  were  divided  into  two  sets  as 
follows: 

A~         Set  1:    mn^  bat,  window,  fire,  run,  pan,  needle, 
y         game  .  :    '~     :^     '  \ 

^         '  Set  2:    mow,  bounce,  witch,  finger,  ring^  pour, 
goat 

B)  Data  sheet  as  shovm  in  Appendix  A 

Part  6  -  Instructional  Materials 

A)    Si>rteen  pictiirea  (3"  x  3")  which  represented  objects 
and  actions  c^vd-th  the  initial  consonant  sounds:  ra, 
b,  w,  f,  r,  p,  n,  g  were  divided  into  two  seta  aa^ 
follows*: 

Set  1:    monkey,  rain,  brush,  girl,  water,  fork, 
pop,  nurse  ,     '  . 

Set  2:    mitten,  read,  bell,  garden,  wash,'  fall/ 
pencil,  nail  ^ 


4Gi£ 


B)   Data  Qhoot  a0  shorn  in  Appendix  A 
Part  7  -  InBtructionaX  MatorialQ 

A)  SiKteon  picturos  (3"  k  3")  which  repscieaented  objecta 
and  aetiono  with  the  initial  conaonant  i^ounds;^  nig 

.    .    -  bj>      ^3  ^9  9i        ^'^^^  divided  into  two  Bete' 
follows J 

Sot  1:    mppj  hear  J,  ivateriEolonj  fieh,  rugj^  pumpKinj^ 
numbers 5  gate 

Sot  2:    wall^j,  miXj  boatj,,  fight^  rivlerj  pursQp  nqts^ 
grow 

B)  Data  sheet  as  ahovjn  in  Append-b:  A 
Part  B  -  Instructional  Materiala 

A)  .Si>rteep  pictureQ  (3"  x  3")  vjhich  represented  objects 
and  actions  vtfth  the  initial  consonant  sounds: 

bg  Wp  fj  rg  pg  ng  g  vjer.e  dividfed  into  tvjo  sets  as 
follovjs: 

Set  1:    monkeyg  rang  brushy  girlp  water, 'forkg  popp 
nurse 

Set  2;  mitteng  readg  billg.  gardeng  wash,  fall,  pencil 
nail  '  .  ' 

B)  Data  sheet  as  shovm  in  Append  i:c  A 
'  Part  9  -  Instructional  Materials 

A)  Si>cteen  words  were  printed  dh,  man  ilia  cards  (2  1/2'^ 
X  6*')  vath  the  fpllovang  initial  consonant*  sounds: 

mg  bg  V7g.  fg  r^  Pg  np/'g  and  x^;ere  divided  into  two  sets 
as  follovjs:' 

Sc^t  1;    mSpg  bear;  watermelon^^  fish,  rug,  |)umpkin, 
.  numbei*Qg  gate 
Set  2:"^  walkg  monkey g  boat^  fightg  ruler,  piu:sej» 
ntitSg  groii 

B)  Slicteen  object  and  atrtion  ^pictures  (3"  x  3'-)  depicting 
'     each  of  the  words  lifted  in  Part  9-Ag  Sets  1  and  2. 


G)    Data  sheet  as  shovm  in  Appendix  A.^ 


Phase  II 


Part  1  -'  Instructional  Mater ia3^s 

A)    Object  pictures  (3"  x  3")  ^^bich  were  commercially 
produced  or  teacher-made  vjere  as  follov^s: 


football 

banana 

tiger 

sun 

car 

pig 

key 

Sqctor 

Qpiaaors 

gum 

phone 

balloon 

farmer 

bee 

kite 

lamp 

carrot 

sock 

;€and^7ich 

vjat^h 

ladder 

book  ^ 

door 

YiOtBQ 

ball 

bus 

B)    Action  pictures  (3"  x  3")* which  v^ere  commercially 
produced  or  teacher-made  were  aB  follovja; 


throvj 
ride 

rake 


V7ave 

hit 

iread 


drive 
spill 
sit 


run 

pick 

jump 


open 

shovel 

sip 


C)    Data  sheet  as  shovm  in  App^dix  A  o 

Part  2  -  Instanictional  Materials 

A)  .  Si2cteeii  photographs  of  the  teacher  performing  actions 

that  are  logical  or  actions  that,  are  absurd  vjere 
*       divided  into  tv;o  sets  of  eight  as  follovjs: 


Set  1: 


1.  Teacher  cutting 

2.  Teacher  cutting 

3.  Teacher  putting 

4.  Teacher  putting 

5.  Teacher  combing 

6.  Teacher  combing. 
^.  Teacher  holding 

v;riting 
8.  Teacher  holding 
and  i^zriting 


paper  with  scissors 

table  vjith  scissors 

a  sock  on  her  foot ^ 

a^ock  on  her  hand 

her  hair  vjith  a  comb 

her  hair  VTith  a  toothbrush 

pencil*  with  hand  and 

pencil  between  toes 


Set  2: 


1.  Teacher  sitting  on  chair  at  table  holding 
up  sight  V7ords 

2.  Teacher  sitting  on  upside  doi^  chair  gt 
upside  dovjn  table ^  holding  up  sight  words 

3.  Teacher  sipping  a  bottle  of  coke  through 
a  stravj  ^ 

Teacher  holding. a  bottle  of  coke  in  her 
ear  with  the"  straw  in  her  mouth 
Teacher  standing  at  the  front  of  the  room 
pointing  to  the  days 

Teacher  standing  on  her  head  at  the  front 
of  the  room^  pointing  to  the  days  of  the 
week  with  the  pointer  between  her  toes 
Teacher  playing  v^ith  toys 
8, ^Teacher  cutting  toys  on  a  plate  with  a 
fork  atid^  Icnife 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


*B)    Data  sheet  as  shoi^m  in  Appendix  A 

a 

Part  3  -  Instructional  Mate:^ials 


4B4. 


4§9 


A)  T^'Glve  sentences  read  hy  the  teacher  which  deecribed 
logieaX  or  absurd'  actiona  .vTerG  divided  into  two  sets 
of  six  m  iollomx 

/  Set  1:    1.  Kg  eat  clothes  for  dinner. 

2»  We  eat  food  for  dinner* 

3*  Daddy  drives  a  car. 

4.  Daddy  throv?s  a  car. 

§•  Tiie  dog  chased  the  cat. 

6.  Ihe  banana  chaeed  the  cat. 


Set  2: 


1.  Let* 8  play  juice. 

2.  Let^s  play  ball. 

i3.  I  vjill  mov?  the  lav^. 

4.  I  V7ill  bounce  the  lavTn. 

5.  The  car  tastes  the  food. 

6.  The  boy  tastes  the  food* 


B)    Data  sheets  as  shovxn.in  Appendix  A. 

Part  4a Instructional  Materials 

A)    Tvjelve  sentences ^  each  one  mit?sing  a  vjord  in  the 
object  poaition^  ivere  printed  on  manilla  cards 
(3**  X  14")  and,  divided  into  the  follovjing  two  sets 
of  six.    Along  with  these  tV7o  sets  of  six  sentences 
TOre  the  following  tiJO  sets  of  object  pictures 
(3"  3t  3"). 


sentences 
Set  1;    1.  I  like  to  chev; 


pictures 
guiHj  dog  J  car 


2.  Mother  drives 
•the  '  . 

3.  I  like  to  pet 
ny  ^. 

4.  VJe  drink  . 

5.  You  throw  the 


ball,  bed,  milk 


6.  I  sleep  in  the 


Set  2;    1.  The  children  are 
reading  the   

2.  The  children  ride 
the   

3. '^"  The  boy  eats  the 


4.  The  girl  is  riding 

the  . 

&.  Daddy  turned  on 

the   . 

6.  I  opened  the   _^ 

4Gri 


bus J  book J 
sandvJich 


door,  horse, 
lamp 
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B)   Data  sheet  as  shown  in  Appendix  A  . 

Part  4b  -  Instructional  llaterials 

A)  TifalvQ  QGntenceSp^  each  one  missing  a  vjord  in  the 
verb  position^  printed  on  imanilla  e^rds  (3" 
xB")  and  divided,  into  the  follov7ing  t;;o  sets' of 
six.  Along  V7ith  these  tV70  sets  of  six  sentences 
vjere  the  follovjing  tv:o  sets  of  action 'pictures  ^(3" 
X  3*0. 


pictures 
Qpillingj  .hitting, 
reading 


opening J  shoveling, 
drinking' 


sentences. 
Set  1:    1.  The  boy  is 
the  milk. 

2.  The  boy  is 
the  ball. 

3.  The  boy  is 
the  book. 

4.  The  boy  is 
the'  mi  He. 

5.  The  bey  is 
the  book. 

6.  The  boy  is 
the  door. 


Set  2:    1#  The  girl  is  _ 
rope.  • 
f.  The  gir\  is  _ 
flovjers 

3.  The^girl  is^ 
on  the  chair. 

4.  The  boy  ds   

the  ball. 

5.  The  boy  is   

the  horse* 

6.  The  boy  is   

the  leaves. 


B)    Data  sheets  as  shoifn  in  Appendix  ]\. 

Part  4c  -  Instruct^nal  Matei^ials 

A)    Ti^elve  sentences, ^  each  one  piissin^  a  i^ord  in  the 
subject  position,  were  printed  on  raanilla  cards 
(3"  X  14")  and  divided  into  the  folloiang  tw  sets 
of  si)c.    Along  i^jith  these  two  sets  of  six  ^sentences 
VTere  the  folloi^ing  t\io  sets  of  object  pictures  (3" 
X  3"). 


sentences 


Set  1:    1.  The 


tastes 


good . ' 
2.  The 


pictures 
farmer,  carrot, 
doctor 


sitting,  picking,  ] 
jumping 


thr oi-jing ,  raking , 
riding 


me  medicine. 


gives 


ERIC 


4GG 


sentences    '  " 

3.  The   milks 

the  cow.  . 

4.  The   runs 

fast-' 

,5.  The;  .  cut 

the  pafper.^ 
6. 'The         .  is 


*  pictures 


sun,  scissors, 
mouse   •  . 


shining  bright^ 

Set  2:    1..  Th&   ^  will  ^ 

2.  The  opens 


ballo^ons,  key^ 
banana 


pig,  telephone, 
kite 


the  door. 

'     -       '3i.  The  is 

'  •  shining  in,.the  sl<y- 

4.  The   flys 

-  high  in  the  slcy. 
"  '  5 .  ^The  rings    '  .  / 

\  Iqjad* 

•\6*  The        -  eats  -  t 

\    lots  of  food. 

B)    Data  sheet  as  sho^  in  Appendix  A.  ^ 

Part .4d  -  Thstructi'anal  Materials       \j  <> 

-.Twelve  sentences,  each  one  missing  a  word  in  the 
subject,,  verb  or  object  position,  were  printed  on 
^ maniUa^cards  (3''  x  14"')  and  divided,  intpo two  set 6 
x)f  six.    Along  with  these  tvJo  se4:s  of  .six  sentences 
^re  the  following  two  set^  of  six  objects  or 
^  action  .pictures  (3"vx  3"). 


*      _         sentences  . 

Set  1:  ^  1.  Daddy  will  *  ^ 

?  the  c£ir. 

^  '2.  Daddy  will  climb 

■  ?     ^         the  . 

*     3.  My      .      is  on  ny 
head. 

4.  Tfie  men  ^  ' 

goodbye. 
^5.  I  vTill  throw  the 

My  *  tells 
*the  time. 

Set;- 2:  '  1.  The  children   

the  snowball. 

i.  ^e   grqwled 

'          me.  " 
3:.  We  ea:fe<  at  the  ^  


pictures 
drive,  ladder,  throw 

driye,  cap,  ladder 

drive,  cap^^  ladder  ' 

wave.,  •thprow,  'a 
football  ^  . 
wave,  watch,  . 
footba^ 
i-^ave,  v^/atph, 
football    -  * 


throT>7,  table,  run 


throw,  table,  tJger 
tabled  tiger  ,^  throw 


sentences 

4.  The  boy  will 

to  school. 

5.  The   fits  on 

ray  foot . 

6.  I  got  stung  by  the       run^  sock,  bee 


pictures 
run^  sockp  throw 

run,  sock,  bee 


B)    Data  shqet  as  shov^n  in  Appendix  A*  ^ 

)  Part  5  -  Instructional  Materials 

A)'*.TvJelve  sentenbes,  each  one  missing  a  word  in  the 
subject;  verb  or  object  printed  on  manilla  cards 
(3"  X  14")  and  divided  into  two  sets  of  six.  Above 
each  of  the  tvjelve'  sentences  V7e3:;e  three  printed 
words,  '  ^ 


.sentences 
Set  1-:    1.  Daddy  will_ 


the  meat#  *  ^ 
4  2.  VJatch  the  children 

throw  the   . 

3.  The 


IS  jump- 
the 


Set  2: 


ing  rope. 

4.  I  will  J  

gatne, 

5.  We  live  in  a  i 

6.  The  has  many 

animals. 

1.  Mother  said,  ^  

your  toys  avjay. 

2.  The  J         is       -  , 

watching  T.V.  . 

3.  The  children  play 
.  a   . 

4.  Mike  will  ^ 

the  raarshmallows. 
and .cereal. 

5.  Santa  Clays  will 
come  on   . 

6.  The 


is  round 


' and , it  bounces. 
B)    Data  sheet  as<fshown  in  Appendix  A. 
Pcirt  6  -  Instructional  Materials 


printed  words 
cut,  play,  cereaL 

ball,  school,  put 

girl,  candy,  book 

vHn,  mix,  tractor 

house,  pig,  make 
farm,  hall,  make 

put,  look,  schoql 

boy,  game,  ride 

.game,  cut,  candy 

mix ,  cone ,  an  ima  Is 

Christmas,  see, 
girl 

ball,  'house,  see  • 


A)  ^  Four  worksheets,  each  containing  six  printed  sentences 
'.missing  a  word  in  the  subject,  verb,  or  object 

position  with  three  printed  words  above  each  sentence, 
'were  as  follows:  ... 


Set  1: 


sentenQes 

1.  We  play  the 

2.  Qan  yon 


the  ball? 

3.  The   is  good 

to'eat.  ^ 

4.  Let^s^  to 

•School. 

5.  We  X'dll  ride  on 
the   . 

k6..  The  works 


on  t^ie  farm. 
Set  2:    JL.  I  Xtke  to  eat  • 


words 
garae^  come,  house 
mix 5  treat,  find  . 

house ^  raarshraallow,  ' 

go,  likej  farm 

/"  , 

have,  ball,  tractor  - 


eat,  man,  school 


2.  I  will 


Claus  on  Christmas. 

3.  The   IB  fdn  tp 

play  vjith' 

4.  ^  We  work  in  .    ,  . 


yellow,  play,  candy 
Santa     see^'i^ork,  pig 

ball,  candy,  cut " 


5.  I*-  can 


6.  ^The 


on  the 


ride.,  animals, 
s6hool 

put,  ride,,  girl 


will  eat  '  '  girl,*  ball,  play 


the  marshmallow. 
Set  3:    1.  W.(S  play  on  the 


"2.  Janet  \<fill  

'  the  ice  cream  cone. 

3.  '  ^         is  a  girl. 

4.  We  xd.ll  ride  on 
the   . 

5.  Janet  and  Mark 
^   somethitig 

gOQd. 

6^  The 


V7ill  go 


r 


on  the  ST^ing. 

Set  4:    1.  Daddy  vail  ride  in 

'  '   the   \ 

2.  You  can   one « 

balloon. 

•   will  have  a 

train  ride. 
4.  Let's  go  in  the 


5.  Janet  and  Mark  i^ant 
to  inth  socks. 


to  eat 


drink,  swing, 
marshmallow  ^ 
ea-f,  w^rk,  train 

come,  train,  Jarjet 
ball,  train,  look 

want,  loo^, "swing 
farm^  come,  girl 

balloon,  car,  put  ^ 
have,  ifeat,  train 
farm,  .like,  Mark 
house,  apimals,  find 
one,  play,  see 
man,  like,  ice  ^cream 


cdne 


B)  "Data  sheet  as  shown  in  Appendi:>c  A- 


Phase  III 


Part  1  -  Instructional  Materials 

A)    The  follovTing  object  or  action  pictures  ^^ere  j^e^ented 
on  one  of-  eight  Vorkaheets: 


giass* 

roll. 

girl  ^ 
pencil 

gum 

•ring 

goat 

boat 

rug  ^ 

mix 

read 

pour 

policeman 

fight  ^ 

^pop 

cup 

•  bounce 

run 

'fire 

pair 

mitten 

o  wagon^ 

waUc 

finger^ 

pear 

vjindov? 

bus 

v7at©rmelon> 

pumpkin 

•  house 

doctor 

numbers 

banana 

^  next 

witch 

mail&Tian 

vjater 

pig  ^ 

bird 

miU^ 

buy 

'  hat 

nut 

necklace 

mop 

snovj 

raiti 

xadio  . 

needle 

.  bi^s 

nurse 

fall 

rope'"' 

farmer 

boy 

drive 

vjash  ^- 

B)    Data  Sheet  as  shown  iri , iippend ix  A. 

Pai^  2  -  Instructional  Materials  ^ 

A)    ^ght'  vjorksheets,  'each  cbnteiining  three  printed  ' 
sentences  vuth  one  underlined  i^ord  and  four  object 


or  actio* 
foUoT-^s: 


1 


pictures  above  each  sentence,,  were  as 


Sdt  1:  1. 


2. 


Set  2^ 


5. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


sentences 
I  drink  with 
irhe  glass  >  ^ 
The  mailman  mil 
oome.to  my  house • 
I  will  bounce  the  , 
ball. 

I  will  ride  in  the 
wagon  * 

See  the  policeman 
ride  in  the  car. 
The  Jgirl  will  run 
to  the  house. 


1.  i  cut  my  finger. 

2.  The  nest  is  in  the 
trqe^ 

3.  The  girl  will  jyo^t 
the  cereal  and  miU^. 

4.  Let's  eat  the 
^anmia. 


piQtures  * 
glass,  goat,  read, 
cup  J  ^ 

mitten^  window, 
doctor,  mailijian 
roll,  boat,  pour, 
bounce 

ivagorl,  bus,  numbers, 
water 

girl,  pencil,  numbers 
policeman 
run,  bounce,  walk 
read 


fire,  finger,* 
pumpkin,  run 
nest,  bird,  numbers, 
vi7indow 

ring,  mix,  pour,  pop 

boat,  watermelon, 
banana,  mitten  <. 


^ 


sentences  ^ 

5.  A  goat  is  a  farm  > 
,aniraal.  ^ 

6.  Daddy  mlX  read  ^ 
.   '  '      i7ith  rae. 

^  -Set  3:    1.  »Turn  on  the^radio. 

N  '     2.  The  farmea^  rides 
,  on  the  tractor. 

3 .  wash  the  car . 

4.  J 'will  put  on  the 
mitten. 

5'.  The  bus  is  fun  to 
ride  in. 
co  He  mil  fall  dn* 

the  floor .  " 

Set  4:    1.  r  like  to  eat  the  , 
jgear.  '  : 

2.  Uie  water  ds  good 
to. drink. 
"    3.  I  will  buy  the  ^ 
cereal  and. 
%     mar  shma  Hows .  * 

4.  I  put  on  the 
necklace. 

5.  The  rain  will  come 
down  outside. 

6.  I  will  fight  with 
the  boy. 


pictures  ^ 
goat,  pig,  guni, 
bounce  '  ^ 

mitten,  read,  rug,^ 
right       .  '  . 

bounce,  water, 
radio,,  rppe  *  \ 
farmer,  boy,  "^fire, 
glass 

drive?  wash,^  waflk, 
pour 

pumpkin,  mop, 
mitten,  ngcl<iace  * 
bus,  banana,  *wa^on, 
pour 

fdnger,  nurse, 
wa\kj^  fall 

pan,  banana,  pear, 
house 

water,  witch,  milk, 
run 

mix,  buyy^.  bat,  ring 


ring,  meet,  necklace 
' mop  •  .  ' 

snow,  rain,  radio, 
needle 

fire,  read,  fight, 
mitten 


B)    Data  sheet  is  shown  in  Appendix  A.  ^ 
Instructional  Strategy    ,     ^  .        '  . 

Teaching  Arrangenient  "  .  ' 

Ss  were  seated  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the  teacher  (jW-  ^was 
~ seated  in  a  wheelchair  with  a  fittaS  lapboar^.    S2  wa^  seated"  in 
a  i^heelchair  at  a  wheelchair  table.]    S3  was  seated  in  a  common 
\  stationaiy^ chair' with  a  lapboard  resting  on  his  legs.  I'hese 
•      arrangements  remained  constant  throughout  .Phases  I,  II  and  III. 

0 

Measugement  Design  •  , 

/  The  following,  design  was  used  to  obtain  a)  baseline  measures  <.of  v 
responses  t.o  the  questions 'and  directives  and  b)  measures  of  the 
^acquisition  of  required  responses:  ^ 

A.    Measure  Phase  I,  Parts  1  through  9  consecutively; 
B-.    Measure  Phase  II,  Parts^l  through  6  consecutive-ly ; 
-     C.    Measure  Phase  III,  Parts  1  and  2  -conaecutively; 
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D..  Teaoh  Phas6  1,  Parts  1  through  9. consecutively  (if 
necessary) 5 

'   '     ,  E.    Teach  Phase       Parts  1  through  9  consecutively  (if 

"  necessary);^ 

F.    Measure  Phase  IIIj  Parts  1  and  2  consecutively; 
*    '         G.    Teach  Phase  III^  Parts  1  and  2  consecutively  ^xf       •  - 
necessary). 

Baseline  and  Teaching  Procedures      "  *      ^  / 

Phase  I;    tThen  students  are,  presented  V7ith  a  printed  word  that 
they  cannot  label  and  four  pictures  that  represent  ob.jects  and 
actions  vjith  d if ferijigV  initial  consonant  sounds^  they  v;ill 
\    ^       determine  the  label  of  the  unknov^n  word  by  finding  and  labeling 
>   <    the  picture  iiyhich  represents  the  object  or^action  with,  the  same 
'initial,  consonant  sound.  ' 

Baseline  Procedures;    ^\ccuracy  vjhen  responding  »to  questions  ' 
o^  dirjectives  was  determined  in  the  following  manner:  T 
•  presented  SjL  with  app'ropriate  materials  (M)  and  questions 
(Q)  or  directives  (D)  (e.g..  Part  1:    M  ~  picture  of  a  lamp; 
Q  =  "l*Jhat  is  this?")*    T  gaye  no  indication  of  correctness 
to  Sj.  but  recorded  a        on  her  data  sheet  *  for  a  correct^ 
, response  and  a        on  her  da^ta  sheet  for  an  incorrect 
response.    ^  then  piresenltfed  ^2  ^^^'^h  appropriate  materials 
"  and  questions  ot  directive^'  (e.g.-.  Part  1:   M  =  picture  of 

'      •     a  mouse;*  Q  =  "VJhat  is  this?").    T  proceeded  until  each  S 
had  two  opportunifies  to  respond  to  the  materials  and 
questions  or  directives  appropriate  for  eaqh  part  of 
Phase  I.    The  reader  interested  in  the  specific  materials 
used each  Part  is  referred  to  the  Instructional  Materials 
section  above.    The  reader  interested  i^  the  specific 
questions^  or  directives  issued  irf  each  Part  is  referred 
to  -^e  Teaching  Procedures  sefition  "^elow. 


.Teaching  Procedures;    The  following  teaching  procedures  wei*e 
implemented  if  an     did  not  respond  correctly  on  2  consecutive 
occasions  to  any  of  the  questions  or  directives  issued  when 
baseline  measures'  were -obtained.'  '  * 

Part  1  -  Teaching  students  to  label  obn'ect  pictures  agd 
describe  acVlon  pictures^  ^ 

Step  1;    An  object  picture  or  action  picture  was 
held  up^  in  front  of  Si*    T  then  said,  ''What  is  this?"/ 
(for  object  pictures;  or  "Ij/hat  is  the  (boy)  doing?*' 
(for  action  pictures)/-  If \S-j^  lab'ele^  the  object; 
picture  or  described  the  action  picture  correctly, 
T  praised       and  recorded  a        on  her  data  ^heet. 
T  then  held  up  a  different  picture  in  front  of  ^2 
and  repeated  the  procedure  described  above. 
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Step  2a;    If  -Si  did  not  label  an  object  picture 
coTXBQtlyi^  T  said  J  "KOp  this  ia  a  (lamp),    l^^aH^  is 
this?"   When      imitated  T's  object  picture  la%l, 
T  praised      but 'recorded  a        on  her  data  sheet. 
T  thep  held  up  a  different  picture  in  front  of  S2p 

Step  2b;    If  Sj^  did  not  describe  an  action  picture 
correctly  J,  T  ©aidp  "No  ^  this  (boy)  is  (running  )> 
J-aiat  is  this  (boy)  doing?"   l-ihen  ^  imitated  T*s 
action  picture  description ^  T  praised  Sj^  but 
rjQcorded  a  '^-"'on  her  dc^ta  sheet*    T  then  held  up 
a  different  picture  in  front  of  S25  etc. 

These  procedures  v;ere  follovzed  until  each      on  2 
con^ecuti%  occasions  and  vjithout  assistance  from  ^ 
.''  'T^  ;  labeled  the  object  pictures  and  described  the 
c  action  pictures  they' did  not  label  or  describe 
correctly  when  baseline  measures  were  obtained. 

Part  2  -  Teachinip^  students  to  sound  consonants  presented 
on  flashcards»  =  ^.    .  ^ 

Step  1;    A  flashcard  displaying  1  of  8  consonants 
vjas  held  .up  in  front  of  Si-    T  then  said,  "l^hat  is 
the  sound  of  this  letter?"    If'Sx  sounded  the  ^ 
consonant  correctly ^  IT  praised  ^  and  'recorded  ^ 
"+"  on  her  data-  sheet.    T  then  held  up  a  different 
consonant  hx  front  of      and  repeated  the  procedure 
described  above\ 

Step  2;     If  Sj  did  not  sound  the  consonant  correctly, 
f  saidj,  'T^Io,  the  sound  of  this  letter  is  <bb).  l^?hat 
is  the  sound  of  this  letter?"    IVhen  S^  .imitated      .  * 
T*s  consonant  sound,  T  praised  S-^  but  recorded  a 
,  on  her  data  sheet.    T  then  held  up  a  different 
consonant  in  f^bnt  of  etc. 

Step  3;'^  If  T  considered  Si's  imitation 'of  the  given 
*    consonant  sound  incoherent^  T  said,  "Watch  mj^  mouth." 

T  made  the  sound.    T  then  said,  "Noi^  you  try  it." 
'  'WheA  S^  produced  a  closer  approximation  of  the 
rejquired  consonant  sound,  T  prdised  Sj  but  recorded 
a  "-"  on  her  data  sheet,    T  then  held  up  a  different 
consonant  in  fronf  of        etc#*  —  ' 
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"These  procedures  V7ere  follovjea  until  each  £5  on  2 
consecutive  occasions  and  withW  assistance  from 
Tp  sounded  2  sets  of  4  consonants  correctly. ^ 

Part  3a  -  Teachings  students  to  touch  the  first  letter  • 
(color-coded)  in  printed  vjordi*  - 

Step  1:    A  printed  tjord  V7ith  the  firs-i^^ letter  color-- 
coded  was  placed  on  S^'s  tray.    T  then  aaid^  "Touch 
th^  first  letter  in  this  word."    If      touched  the 
first  letterj>  T  Upraised       and  recorded  a  on 
hez*  data  sheet,    T  then  placed  a  different  printed 
word  with  the  fitst ^letter  color-coded  on  S2's 
wheelchair  table  and  repeated  the  procedure  described 
above . 

Step  2;    If  Si  did  not  touch  the  first  letter  in 
the  printed  word,  -T  said^  "Noj,  touch  the  first 
letter."  and  modeled  the  correct  response.    T  then 
repeated  the  original  directive^  "Touch  the  first 
letter  in  this  word."    V/hen  S^  imitated  'Vb  model, 
T  praised-^  but  recorded  a        on  her  data  sheet. 
T  then  placed  a  different. printed  word  with  the 
first  letter  color-coded  on  ^2'^  wheelchair  table, 
etc. 

These  procedures  x^ere  follovjed  until  each  S,  on  2 
consecutive  occasions  and  i^yithout  assistance  from 
T,  touched  the  firsf  letter  in  2  sets  of  4  color- 
coded  printed  words  correctly. 

Q 

Part  3b  -  Teaching  students  to  touch  the  first  letter 
"(not  color-coded)  in  printed  words. 

The  procedures  implemented  and  the  criterion 
established  in  Part  3b  i^re  identical  to  those 
described  in  Part  3a.    The  materials  differed 
slightly  in  that  the  first  letters  in  printed 
worps  were  not  cc)lor-coded       Part  3b.  '  "  , 

Part  4  -  Teaching  students  to  sound  initial  consonants 
in>  selej^ted  printed  words. 

Step  1:    A  printed  word  witji^  of  8  initial  consonant 
sounds  was  placed  on  Sj^s  tray.    T  then  said.,  "What 
is  the  first  sound  in  thds  word?"    If  Si  sounded 
the  initial  consonant  correctly,  T  praised  ^1 
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^Due  to  the  physical  handicaps  of  the  students,  exact  consonant  sound 
productions  were  sometimes  physically  impossi^.    In  such  cases  T 
considered  responses  correct  if:    *a)  S's  consonant  sound  approximation 
was  consistently  emitted  and  b)  T  was  satisfied  that  S^s  production 
was  the  closest  po^ssible  approximation. 

.    ■  ATA-    .  " 
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^  ^    and  reeorded  a        on  her  data  oheet.    T  then  placed 
a  printed  word  v^ith  a  different  initial  consonant 
sound  on  §2*8  wheelchair  table  and  repeated  the 
procedijres  described  above. 

Stop  2t    If  Si  did  not  correctly  sound  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  given  printed  vjord,  T  isaidj  "Touch- 
the  first  letter  in  this  v;ord."   VJlien  Sj^  touched 
the  first  letter ^  f  said 5  'H-Jhat  is  the  sound  of  that 
letter?"    If  Si  sounded  the  initial  consonant 
correctly^  T  repeated  the  original  question,  "IJhat 
is  the  fir&t  soupd  in  this  word?"    t\/hen  Si  repeated 
the  consonant  sound T  praised  Si  but  recorded  ^ 
-on  her  data  sheet.    T  then  placed  a  printed  word 
with  a  different  initial  consonant  sound, on  83 *s 
wheelchair  ts^ble,  etc.  ^ 

Stop  3:    l^hen  Si  touched  the  first  letter  in  the 
pritited  vjord  but  did  not  correctly  sound  that  con- 
sonant,  T  sald^  "No^  the  sound  of  that  letter  is 
(bb).    l"Jhat  is  the  pound  of  that  letter?"   IJhen  83^ 
imitated  T*s  cons/)nant  sound  modelj  T  repeated  the 
original  question ^  "l^at  is  the  first  sound  in  this 
wprd?,"    VJhen  Si  repeated  the  initial  consonant 
sound  5  T  praised  Sj-  but  recorded  a  'V"  on  her  data  . 
V   sheet.    T  then  placed  a  printed  word^n^jif'h  a  different 
initial  consonant  sound  on  S^^s  wheelchair  table,  etc. 

These  procedures  v^ere  follotijed  until  each  S,  on  2 
consecutive  occasions  and  i-Jithout  assistance  from 
'    T,  sounded  the  initial  consonants  in  2  sets  of  8  , 
printed  words. 

Part  5  -  Teachinjg  students  to  label  object  pictures,  to 
describe  action  pictures  and  to  make  the  initial  consonant 
sounds  of  the  ob.iecfs  and  actions  represented  in  the 
Pictures  (e.g..  Q  -  ^^fhat  is  this?"    A  ^  "(ball)"  or 
Q  -  "VJhat  ig  the  (boy)  doing?"    A  -  l^running)"    Q  - 
"V/hat  is  the  first  sound  in  (running)?^^).  \ 

Step  1;    A  picture  representing^ an  object  or  action 
with  1  of  8  initial  consonant  sounds  ii^as  held  up  in 
front  of  Si.    T  then  said,  "li/hat  is  this?''  (for 
object  picture)  or  "l/hat  is  the  (boy)  doing?"  ^or 
action  picture).    VJhen  Si  labeled  the  object 
picture  or  described  tjie  action  picture,  T  said, 
"VJ^at  is  the  first  sound  in  (  boy  )?"    If  S^ 
made  the  correct  initial  consonant  sound,  T  praised 
Si  and  recorded  a  "+"  on  her  data  sheet.  T-theri 
held  up  a  picture  representing  an  object  or  action 
V7ith  a  different  initial  consonant  sound  in  front 
of  So  and  repeated  the  procedure    described  above. 
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Step  2:    If  S]^  did  not  make  the  correct  initial 
consonant  Qound  of  the  object  or  action  represented 
in  the  picturej  T  said^  "N03  listen  to  the  first 
QOund  in  (boy).."    T  repeated  (boy)  while  exaggerating 
its  initial  aound  and  then  repeated  the  original 
question,  '  l-fliat  is  the  first  sound  in  (boy)?"  If 
S-j^  made  the  correct  initial  consonant  sound ,  T 
praised  Sj^  but  recorded  a        ofi  her  data  sheet. 
T  then  held  up  a  picture  representing  an  object  or 
action  vath  a  different  initial  conson^t  sound  in 
front  of  S25  etc.        *     *  ^ 

Step  3:    If  Sj^  still  did  not  make  the  correct  initial 
consonant  sound  of  the  object  or  action  represented 
in  the  picture p  T  said,  "No,  the  first  sound  in 
(boy)  ;is  (bb)."    T  then  repeated  the  original 
question,  "VJliat  is  the  first  sound  in  (boy)?"    l\fhen  - 
Sx  imitated  T's  consonant  sound  model,  T  praiaed* 
Si  but  recordQd  a  "-"  on  her  data  sheet.    T  then 
held  up  a  picture  representing  ah  object  or  actiori 
V7ith  a  different  initial  consonant  sound,  in  front 
of  S^^. etc.        '  ^ 

These  procedures  v;efe^llovjed  until  each  S,  on  2 
occasions  and  vathout -^assistance  irom  T,  made  the 
initial  consonant  sounds'  of  2  sets  of  8  objects  and 
actions  represented  in* pictures. 

Part  6  -  Teaching  Students  to  label  object  pictures^  to 
describe  action  picturiea  and  to  make  the  initial,  consonant 
sounds  of  the  objects  and  actions  represented  iji  ^j^ose 
pictures  (e.g>.  Q  -  "l^at  is  this?"    A  -  "(bali)"'  Q  - 
"What  is-  the  first  sound  in  that  i^rord?"  or  Q  -  "t>^at  is 
the  (boy)  doing?""  A  -  "(running)"    Q "l^at  is  the 
first  sound  in  that  t^yord?").  *  /  . 

Step  1;  Pi  picture  rdpresenting  an  object  or  action 
t^ith  1  of  8  initial  consonant  sounds  was  held  up  in 
front  of  SjL-    T  then  said,  "What  is' this?"  (for 

^object  picture)  or  ^'IVhat  is  the  (boy)  doing?"  (for 
action  picture).  ,  IVhen       labeled- t]ie  object  picture  .  * 
or  deiscribed  the  action  picture,  T  said,  '  IVhat  is 
the  first 'Sound  in  that  t^ord?,"    If  St  made  "the 
florrect'  in  it  ialv  consonant  sound,  T  praised  83^  and 

.recorded  a  "+"^  on  her  . data  sheetX  T  then  held  up 
a  picture  representiil^.  an  object  or  action  with  a 
different  initial  .consonant  sound. in  front  of  S2       .  ' 
and  repeated  ^he  procedure  described  above. 

If  .8^  did  riot  make  the' correct  initial  consonant  sound 
of  the  object  07^  action vrepreSented  in  the  picture,  * 
the^jj^rocedures  implemented  dnd  tl^established  criterion 
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vrere  identical  to  those  described  in  Part  5  V7ith 
the  folloinng  exceptioni    a        V7as  recorded  on 
the  data  sheet  for  all  responses  emitted  by  Sj^. 

Part  7  -  Teaching  students 'to  make  the  initial  consonani: 
Bo\mM  of  ob.lects  and  actions  represented  in  pictures 
(e.R*^  ^I7hat  is  the  first  sound  in  thi8?^0> 

Step  1:    A  picture  representing  an  object  or  action 
vjith  1  of  8  initial  consonant  sounds  i^as  held  up  in 
front  of  S^.    T  then  sqid^  ''V/hat  is  the  first  sound 
iii^3^Jj;^s?"    If  Sj  made  the  correct  initiai  consonant 
sound,  T  praised  Sj^  and  recorded  a        ah  her  data 
sheet.    T  then  held  up.,a  picture  representing  an 
object  or  action  vjith  a  different  initial' qonsonant 
sound  in  front  of  S2 'and  repeated  the  procedure 
desQribed  above. 

If  Sj  did  not  make  the  correct  initial  consonant 
sound  of  the  object  or  action  represented  *  in  the 
picture,  the  procedures  implemented  and  the 
established  criterion  i^ere  identical  to  those 
described  in  Part  6  and  FWt  5  consecutively  with 
the  folloi>?ing  exception:,    a  recorded  on 

the  data  sheet  lor  all  responses  emitted  by  S-|^. 

Part  8  -  Teaching  stj/dent 8  to  touch  the  appropriate 
object  or^actiOR^^cture  in  response  to  a  consonant 
'sound  statedly  the -teacher  (ef^.,  "Touch  the  thing 
that  begins  with  (bb).^O. 

Step  1:    Four  pictures  ret)resentin^  objects  or 
actions  with  different  initial  consonant  sounds 
were,  placed  on  Pi's  tr^.    T  then  said,  ^'Touch  the 
thing  that  begins  with  \bb)."    IF  Sj  touched  the  . 
correct  picture,  T  praised  Si  and  recorded  a  ^  ' 

on  her  data  sheet.    T  then  placed:=^object  or  ' 
ac^rion  pi(?tures  on  S^j's  wheelchair  t^ible  and  repeated 
,    the  pi^rocedure  described  above.  ,  ' 

Step  2:    If  S]^  di-d  not  touch  the  picture  representing 
the  object  or  actipn  with  the  initial  consonant 
sound  made  by  T,  T  said  ''No**  and-  pointed  to  eacb 
picture  saying, /H\/hat  is  the  first  sound  in  (  ball  )?^^ 
etc.    lifhen  Sjl  made  the  4  initial  consonant  sounds, 
T  repeated  the  original  directive,  "Touch,  the  thing 
•  that  begins  with  (bb).'^    If  S-^  touched  'the  porrect 
picture,  T  praised  S]^  but  recorded  a         on  her 
^    data  sheet.    T  then  placed  4  object  or  action' 
pictures  on  ^2'^  wheelchair  table,,  etc.' 

Step  STlf  Si  stiU  did  not  touch  the  pigture  representing 
the  object  or  action  with  the  initial  consonant  sound 


stated  by  Tj^  T  raodele^the  correct  response  and 
saidj,  ^*(Ball)^ begins  with  (bb)."  'T  then  repeated 
the  original  directive,  ''Touch  the  picture  that 
begins  i^p-th  (bb).''  '  IVhen  touched  the  correct 
picture,  T  praised  Si  but  recorded  a  on  her 
^ata  sheet.  T  then  placed  4  object  or  action 
pictures  on  8^2'^  V7heelcliair  table ,  efc. 

These  procedures  wer6  followed  until  each  S,  on  2 
consecutive  occasions  and  \^(ithout  assistance  from 
Tj  correctly  touched  each  of  2  sets  of  8  object  or 
action  pictures  in  response  to  consonant  sounds 
stated  by  T.         *  .  '  , 

Part  9  -;V/hen  students '^are  presented  i^ith  a  printed  word 
that  th^y  cannot  label  and  *fQur  pictures  that  represent 
objects  and  actions  with  d#fering  'initial  consonant 
sounds'^  they  determine  the  label  of , the  unknown 

vjord  by  finding  and  labeling  the  picture  whicjr  represents 
the  object  or  action  with  the  same  initial  consonant  sound 

Stgp  1:  *  Sn  i^as  presented  with  4  pictures  representing 
objects  and  actions  with  differing  initial  consonant 
'   sound?  and  one  printed  i^ord  which  she*  could  not  label,, 
but  x^hrch  named  ,1  of  the  4  given  objects  or  actions. 
T  then  touched  the  Appropriate  materigl^  ax^d  Said, 
"This  word  names  one  of  these  thiiT^.    What  is  this 
•.=,\7ord?"    If  Sj_  labeled  the  printed  word  by  finding 
and, labeling  the  picture  i^^ich  represented  the^ object 
or  action  with  the  same  initial  consonant  sound, 
'  T  praised       and  recorded  a        on  her  data  sheet. 
T  then  presented  §2  with  4  object  or  action  pictures 
and  a  different  printed  word  and  repeated^ the 
procedures  described,  above. 

,1 

Step  2:     If  Sj^  did  not  label  the  printed  word  by 
finding  and  labeling  the  picture* which  represents' 
the  t>bject  or  action  with  the  same  initial  consonant 
sound,  T  pointed  to  the  printed  word  and  said,  *'tVhat 
is  the  first  sound  in  that  word?"    When  Si  sounded 
its  initial  consonant  T  said,  "Touch  the  thipg  that 
begins  with  (bb).    What  is  that?"    When  Si  touched 
and  labeled  the  correct  picture^T  repeated  the 
original  sue  while  touching  the  appropriate  materials. 
'  "This  word  names  one  of  these  things.    l\/hat  is  this 
word?"    If  St  correctly  labeled  the  printed  word,  , 
T  praised  Si%ut  recorded  a  "-"  on  her  data  sheet. 
T  then  presented  S2  with  4  object  or  action  pictures 
and  a  different  printed  word,  etc. 

Step  3:     If  Si  stil^id  not  label  the  printed  word 
by  finding  and  labeling  the  picture  which  represents 
the  object  or  action  with  the 'same  initial  consonant 
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sound,  Tv^aln  pointed  to  the  printed  word  and 
said 5  "\^ha±  is  tlie  first  sound  in  that  word?'' 
l^en  St  sounded  its  initial  consonant,  T  again 
saidj  "Touch  the  thing  that  begins,  with  (bb)." 
"V/hat  is  that?'*    l^/hen  Sj^  touched  and  labeled 
the  connect  picture,  T  said,  ''This  word  begins 
iTith  (bb).     (Ball)  begins  with  (bb).    This  word 
'      '   is  (-ball)>    l^at^is  this  word?"    iVhen  S-j^  imitated 
T's  model  and  labeled  the  printed  word,  T  praised 
S]^  but  recorded  a  '^-"  on  her  data  sheet. 

These  procedures  were  followed  until  each  S,  on  2, 
conseqittive  occasions  and  without  assistance  from 
T,  correctly  labeled  each  of  2  sets 'of  8  unknoi^m 
V7or(^s  by  fintjing  and  labeling  the  pictures  which 
represented  the  objects  or  actions  with  the  same 
initial  consonant  sounds. 

Phase  l^Jhen  students  are  presented  with  a  worksheet  containing 

sentences  composed  of  words  they  can  label  but  which  are  missing 
one  word  in  the  sub.ject,  verb  or  ob.ject  position  (e.g..  The 

hit  the  ball.    The  boy  the  ball.    The'  boy  hit  the         . ) 

and  three  printed  words  above  each  sentence,  they  will  mark.tlte 
one  word  thaf  logically  ^completes  the  sentence. 

Baseline  Procedures:     Phase  TI,  Parts  i  through  5..  The 
baseline  procedures  ^mplemeTvted  were  identical  to  those 
described  in  th&  Baselino^Pi^ocedures  section  for  Phase  I 
given  appropriate  materials  and  questions  of  directives. 

Teaching  Procedures:  \  The  following  teaching  procedures  .were^; 
implemented ,  if  an  S  dfid  not  respond  correctly  on  2  consecutive 
occasions  to  any •  of  rtthe  questig>ns  or  directives  issued  when 
baseline  measures-^rfe  f>btained. 

Part  1  -  Teaching  students  to  label  ob.ject  pictures  and 
describe  action  {|>ictures. 

^  ; 

The  procedures  implemented  and  the  criterion 

established  ^n  rhase  H,  Part  1,  were  identical  to 

those  described  in  the  Phase  I,  Part  1,  Teaching 

Procedures  sjection. 

Part  2  -  l^en  students  are  presented  with  eight  sets  of 


absurd  action  (e 

!.g.,  teacher  combing  hair^  with  toothbrush) 

and  this  other  c( 

)mpoTient  depicting  a  logical  action  (e.g.. 

this  picture  make  sense?",  they  will  respond  "yes'*  to 
pictures  of  logical  actions  a\id  "no'^  to  pit:tures  of 
absurd  actions.  '  ^  '  ' 

.  «JPrior  to  implementing  the  procedures  described  in 
Step  1  through  2b  below,  T  asked  S's    c^,  number  of 


questions  vjhich  directed  them  to  label  selected 
t objects  and  describe  actions  depicted  in  the  pictures 
(e»g»P  Picture:    Diane  brushing  her  hair  with  a 
toothbrush.    Questions:     "IVbat  does  Diane  have  in 
her  hand?    l^at  is  she  doing  with  it?").'  T  gave  no 
indication  as  to  the  logic  or  absurdity  of  the 
descriptions.    T  aske^  tjiese  questions  to  insure 
that  ^s"v7ould  attend  to  the  pertinent  details  of  the 
action  depicted  in  6ach  picture. when  determining  its 
logic  or  absurdity.    Each  S  wae  asked  only  once  to 
reply  to  questions  about  a  particular  picture.  In 
rare  cases  where  an  S  gave  an  incorrect  response  5  T 
supplied  the  corr^c^  response  immediately. 

Step  1;    A  logical  or  absi^'d  picture  was  held  up  in 
front  of  S^.    T  then  said,  "Does  this  picture  make^ 
•sense?"    If  ^  responded  correctly  by  spring  "ye^" 
if  the  picture  was  logical  or  "no"  if  the  picture 
was  absurd,      praised  ^  and  recorded  a  "+"  on.  her 
data  sheet.    T  then  said,  "l^fhy  does  .(doesn^t)  this 
pictui-e  make  sense?"  and  if  necessary  asked  questioijs 
whi'ch  helped  to  shape  S-j^^s  explanation  (e*g.,  Pict«ure 
Diane  brushing  her  hair  with  a  toothbrush.  Example^ 
questions  and  answers:    Q  -  "l^^hy  rdoesn^t  this  , 
picture  make  sense?"    A  -  "Don^t^corab  hair  with 
toothbrush.",  Q  -  "l-Jhat  do  you  comb  hair  with?," 
A  -  "co)onb"    Q  -  "l^fhat  do  ypu  brush  ivith  a  toothbrush? 
A  -  "teeth") ^    T  then  held  up  a  different  logical  „ 
or  absurd  picture  in  frpnt  of  S2  and  repeated  the 
-  procedure  described  above. 

Step  2a:     If  S]^  did  tiot  respond  correctly  but  said 
.  "yes"  when  the  picture  was  absurd,,!  asked  Sn 
questions  t^Ilose  answers  ivould  formulate  the  logic 
of  a  corprect  response  to  the  original  question 
(e.g..  Picture:    Diane  combing  her  hair  with  a    .  ^ 
toothbinish.    Example  questions  and  answers:    Q  - 
"l^at  does  Dq\pne  have  in  her  hand?"    A  -  "toothbrush" 
''Q  -  "l^hat  is  she  doing  \d.th  the  toothbrush?"  *  A  - 
"combing  hair"    Q  -  "Do  you  comb  your  hair  with  a 
toothbrush?"    A  -  »*no"    Q  -  "IThat  do  you  comb  your 
hair  ^^7ith?"  A'-  "a  comb"    Q  -  "What  do  you  do  with 
a  toothbrush?"    A  -^^T^rysh  teeth").  — T  then  repeated'^ 
the  original  question,  "Does  this  picture  make  sense? 
If  SjL  responded,  "no^"  T  praised  S-y  but  recorded  a 
y-"  on  her  d^ta  sheet.    T  then  hela  up  a  different* 
logical  or  absurd  picture  in  front  of  S2,  etc. 

Step  2b!    If  Si  did  not  respond  correctly  and  said 
"no"  Vhen  the  picture  was^  logical,  T  asked  S-f 
questions  whose  answers  would  formulate  'the  logic 
of  a  coirrect  response^  to  the  original  question  , 
(e.g..  Picture:    Diane  combing  her  hair  with  a  comb. 
Example  questions  and  answers:    Q  -  "l>/hat  does  ^Jiane 
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have  in  her  hand?"    A  -J/a  comb"    Q  -  "IvTiat  is  she 
doing  with  the^corab?"    \-  ''combing  hair"    Q  -  ''Do 
you  use  a-'scorab'to  corab  your  hair?'*    A  -  ''yes'').^  T  ^ 
then  repeated  the  original  question,  "Does  this 
picture  make  se^i^se?"    If       responded,  "yes,"  T 
praised  ^  but  recorded  a        on  her  data  sheet. 
T  then  held  up  a  different  logical  or  absurd  picture 
in  front  of        etc.  •  '  • 

Step  3:    If  Si  atill  did  not  respond  correctly  \ut 
said  "no"  i^hen  the  picture  was  logical  or  ^'ye^" 
when  the  pipture  was  absurd/ T  modeled  the  correct 
response  and  stated  the  reason  for  her  response 
'(e.g.  5  Picture;    Diane  combing  her  hair.  \^ith  a 
toothbrush..    T  said,  "No,  this  picture  does  not 
make  sense.    You  do  not  comb  your  hair  with  a 
toothbrush.    You* comb  your^hair  with  a  comb."  or 
Picture:    Diane  combing  hair  with -a  comb-    T  said, 
"Yes,  this  picture  makes  sense.    You  use  a  comb  to  " 
comb  your  hair.")'.    T  then  repeated  the  original 
queslion,  "Does  this  picture  make  sense?"  l>?hen 
\-y  imitafted  T's  cotrect  yes/no  response,  T  praised 
Sj  but  recorded  a  ^'-"  on  her  data  sheet.    T  then 
held  up  a  different  l^ogical  or  absurd  picture  in 
front  of  S2,  etc. 

These  procedures  were  followed  until  each  S,  on  2 
consecutive  occasions  and  without  ass;£stance  from 
T,  iden&ieci^  each  ,  of  2  sets  of  8  pictures  as  either 
logical/^ or  absurd  by  saying  "yeg"  to  pictures  of 
logical  actions  and  "no"  to  pictures  of  absurd 
actions. 


Part  3  -/When  students  are ^ read  sentences  which  are 
logical /or  absurd  following  the  question.  "Does  this 
sentenc^  make  sense?",  they. will  respond  -"yes"  to  lo&ical 


sentences  and  "no"^tc?  absurd  sentences. 


Step  %:    T  said  to  S^,  "Does  this  sentence  make 
sense?^^  and  then  read  a  logical  or  absurd  sentence. 
If  Si^3^esponded  correctly  by  saying  "yes"  if  the 
sentence  was  logical  or  "no"  if  the  sentence  was 
absurd,  T  praised  S^  and  recorded  a        on  her 
data  sheet.    T  then  said,  "1% 'does  (doesnH)  this 
sentence  make  sense?';  and  read  the  logical  or  absurd 
sentence  again.    If  necessary,^!  asked  questions 
which  helped  to  shape  S-^'s  explanation  (e-g-. 
Sentence:    We  eat  clothes  for  dinner.  Kxample' 
questions  and  answers:    Q  -  "What  do  you  eat  for  . 
dinner?"    A  -  "spaghetti,  hamburgers,  etc."    Q  r  "Do 
you  eat  clothes  for  dinner?"    A  -  "No,  I  wear  clothes 
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T  then  read  a  different  logical  or  absurd  sentence 
to  8^2        repeated  the  procedures  described  above. 

Step  2a;    If  Sj,  did  not  respond  correctly  and  said 
"yes"  when  the  sentence  was  absurd,  T  asked  Sj^ 
questions  whose  answers  i^ould  formulate  the  logic 
jof  a  correct  response  to  the  original  question 
(e.g..  Sentence;    "We  eat  clothes  for  dinner."  ' 
Example  queGtxon^  and  ansv;ers;    Q  -  "l>/hat  do  you 
eat  for  dinner?"    A  -  "hamburgers"    Q  -  "Do  .you 
ever  eat  your  clothes  for  dinner?"'      -  "no" 
Q  -  "What  do  yoiuxlo  with  your  clothes?"    A  -  "wear 
them").    T  then^peated  the  original  question, 
"Does  this  sentence  make  sense?^^  and  read  the 
sentence  again.     If  S^  responded  "no"  T  praised* 
S]^  but  recorded  a  "-"  on  her  data  sheet.    T  then 
read -a  different  logical  or.atsvurd  sentence  to 
§2 J  etc.        '  ' 

Step  2b;     If  S^  did  not  respond  correctly  and  said 
"no"  \<ihen  the  sentence  was  logical,  T  asked  S-^ 
questions  iijhose  ai3^wers  would  formulate  the  logic 
of  a  correct  respOTise  to  the  original  question 
(e.g.,  Sentence:    We  eat  food  for  dinner.  Example 
questions  and  ^answers:    Q  -  "What  do  you  eat  for 
dinner?"    A  -  "spaghetti"    Q  -  ^nVhat  else  do  you 
eat  for  dinner?"    A  -  ^Tiamburgers. "    Q  -  ''Are 
hamburgers  and  spaghetti  food?"    A  -  "yes"    Q  - 
"Do  you  eat  fo'od  for  dinner?"    A  -  "yes").    T  then 
repeated  the  original  question,  ''Dees  this  sentence 
make  sense?"  and  read  the  sentence  again.    If  S]_ 
responded  "yes,"  T  praised  S^^  but  recorded  a  "-'' 
on  her  data  sheett    T  then  read  a  different  logical 
or  absurd  sentence  to  S2,  etc.  k 

Step  3:    If  S]^  still  did  not  responc'  correctly  but 
said  "no"  when  the  sentence  was  logical  or  "yes" 
when  the  ^ntence  was  absurd,  T  modeled  the  correct 
response  antJ  stated  the  reason  for  her  response 
(e.g.,  Sentence:    We  eat  clothes  for  dinner.  T 
said,  "No,  this  sentence  does  not  make  sense.    We  ( 
do  not  eat  clothes  for  dinner.    We  eat  food  for 
dinner."  or  Sentence:    We  eat  food  for  dinner.  ^ 
said,  "Yes,  this  picture  makes  sense.    We  eat  food 
for dinner;").    T  then  repeated  the  original 
question^  "Does  this^sentence  make  sense?''  and  read 
the  sentence  again.    When  Sj^  imitated  V's  correct 
yes/no  response,  T' praised  Si  but  recorded  a  ' -" 
on  her  data  sheet.    T  then  read  a  different  logical 
or  absurd  sentence  to  8^2) 

These  procedures  were  followed  until  each  S,  on  2 
consecutive  occasions  and  without  assistance  from 
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Tj  identified  each  of  2  sets  of  6  sentences  as  either 
logical  or  absurd  by  saying  "yes"  to  sentences  ' describ- 
ing logical  actions  and  "no"  to  sentenc.es  describing 
absurd  actions.     ,  .  , 

Part  4a  -  VJhen  students  are  pfesented  i^ith  a  printed 
sentence  read  by  the  teacher  with  one  word  missing  in 

the  ob;ject  position  (e>g>.  The  boy  hit  the  • )  and 

three  obriQct  pictures they  will  touch  the  one  picture 
that  represents  the  object  which  logically  completes 
the  sentence* 

Step  1:    A  printed  sentence  VTith  one  word  missing 
i  in  the  obj'ect  position  and  3  object  pictures  were 
placed  on  Sj's  t^ray;    T  touched  the  empty  Gpace 
in  the  sentence  and  said-/  "This  sentence  is  missing 
one  wprd."    T  then  touched  each  of  the  3  pictures 
and  said,  "One  of  these  pictiires  makes  sense  in 
the  sentence.    I  am  goifig  to  read  the  sentence. 
You  touch  the  picture  that  mak^s^sense  in  the  sentence.' 
T  then  read  aloud  the  incomplete  sentence.    If  Si 
touched  the  picture  that  represented  the  object 
which  logically  completed  the  sentence,  T  praised 
Sj^  and  recorded  a  "+".  on  her  data  sheet.    T  then 
placed  a  different  printed  sentence  with,  one  word 
missing  in  the  object  position  and  3  object  pictures 
on  S2*s  i^?heelchair  table  and  .repeated  the  procedures 
described  above.  / 

Step  2:    If       touched  a  picture  that  did  not  represent 
the  object  which  logically  completed  the  sentence, 
*  T  said  "no"  and  questioned  Sj^  on  th^  logic  of  her 

picture  choice  (e.g.^  Sentence:    We  drink   . 

Pictures:    ball,  bed,  milk.    If  S^  responded 
incorrectly  by  touching^  (ball);  questions  and 
ansiT;ers  similar  to  the  following  might  occur:  - 
"Can  you  drink  a  ball?"    A  -  "no"    Q  -  vu^hat  can  you^ 
do  with  a  ball?"    A      "throw  it")-    T  t^en  repeated 
part  of  the  original  directive,  "I  am  going  to  read 
the  sentence.    You  touch  the  picture  that  makes 
sense  in  fhe  sentence,"  and  read  aloud  the/ 
incomplete  sentence.    If  S^  touched  the  picture 
that  represented  the  object  which  logically  completed  . 
the  sentence,  T  praised       but  recorded  a  "-"  on 
-her  data  sheet.    T  then  placed  a  different  printed 
sentence  , with  one- word  missing  in* the  object  position 
on  $2*^  wheelchair  table,  etc. 

Step  3;    If  SjL  still  touched  a  .picture  that  did  not 
represent  the  object  which  logically  i:ompleted  the 
sentence,  T  said  "no'  and  asked  Sjl  questions  whose 
answers  would  formulate  the  logic  of  a  correct 
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response  \o  the  original  quQStiop  (e.g..  Sentence: 

We  drink   .    Picture ||l   bali^  bed^  milk.  If 

Si  responded  incorrectlyfiy,  touching  bed,  questions 
^     and^a«?K^^8  similar  to  the  £ollo\-7ing  might  occur: 
Q  -  *i!Dan  you  drink  a  bed?"    A  -  "no"    Q  -  "UTiat.can 
,  you  dQ  'in  a  bed?V   A  -  "sleep"    Q  -  "Can  you  drink  ^ 
»  .     a  ball?'*   A     .Mot'    Q  -  "VJhat  can  you  do  \7ith  a 
"ball?"    A  -  '"liii-ov;  it'.'    Q^-  "Can  you  drink  milk?" 
;    ,     A  -^""yeg").    T  thei^pg^ated  part  of  the  original- 
directive,  ''^/"aff  f^^lAo  read  th&  sentence.  You 
touch  the  picturqfthatf makes  sense  in  the  sentence," 
and  read  aloud  tli^  i^^omplete  sentence.    If  S]^  * 
touched  the  pi<:turG"i^hat,  represented  the  object 


which  logically  completed  the  sentence,  T  praised 
Sj^  but  recorded  a>"-"  on, her  data  sheet.    T  then 
placed  a  different  printed  sentence  with  on^  word 
missing  in  tte  object  posi|^1%  on  ^2^s  wheelfchair 
table^  etc.  ' 

^  S^p  4  -  I^^  Sj^  still  touched  the  incorrect  picture, 
T  said  J  **no,"  reajJ^aloud  the  incomplete  sentence 
*  .  and  modeled  the  corr^cf" response *by  touching  the 

picture  that  represented  the  object  which  logically^ 
>  completed  the  sentence.    T  then  repeated  parfe^ of* 

the  original  directive,  '  I  am  going  to  rea^the 
selltence.    You  touch  the  picture  that  makesC  sense  . 
in  the  sentence,"  and  read  aloud  the  , incomplete 
<^  sentence.    When  Sj  imitated  T's  model  by  touching 

the  correct  picture,  T  praised       but  recorded  a 
"-"  on  her  data  sheet.    T  then  placed  a  different 
printed  sentence  \7ith  one  word  missing  in  the 
^    ^     .      object  position  and  3  object  pictures  on  S2's 
\  wheelchair  table,  etc.  • 

These  procedures  were  followed^ until  each  S,  on  2 
consecutive  occasions  and  without  assistance  from  T, 
touched  the  picture  that  represented  the  object 
\7hich  logically  completed  each  of  2  sets  of  6  printed 
sentences. 

Part  4b  -  liJhen  students  are  presented  with  a  printed 
sentence  .read  by  the  teacher  with  one  word  missing  in 
the  verb  position  (e>g..  The  boy    .       the  ball.)  and 
three  action  pictures^  they  will  touch  the  one  picture  - 
that  redresents  the  stibject  which  logically  completes 
,     the  sentience*   ~^  \  \ 

The  procedures  implemented  and  the  criterion 
established  in  Part  4b  were  identical  to  those 
Jl  described  in  Part, 4a.    The  materials  differed 

slightly  in  4b  in  /that  each  of  the  printed  sentences 
\7as  missing  a  word  in  the  verb  position  and  action 
^  pictures  \^ere  utilized. 
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Part  4c  -  VJhen  gtudenta  are  preaented  with  a  printed 
sentence  read  bv  the  teacher  with  one  i^ord  missing  In 
the  subject  position  Ta.g.y  The  hit  the  "ball)  and 

three  object  pictures.  thev'v?in  touch  the  one  picture 
that  represents  the  suklect  which  logicaUy  completes 


the  sentence > 

■  .  •  The  prdcedures  implemented  and  the  criterion 

estabUshed  in  Part  4o  T;ere  identical  to  those 
described  in  Part  4a.    The  materials  differed  • 
slightly  in.  4b  in  that  each  of  the  printed 
sentences  was  missing  "a  word  in«  the  sUbiect 
positi-on  >  iM 

Part  4d  -  VJhen  students  are  preaented  with  a  printed 
sentence  read  bv  the  teacher  witli  one  word  missing  in 
either  the  aub.lect.  verb  or  object  pdaition  (e>g.,  The 
hit  the  ball.    The  bov       •   the  ball.  '  The  boy 
hit  the  .)  and  three  obnect  or  action  pictures, 

thev  vail  touch  the  one  picture  that  represents  the 
sub.l^ct.  varb  or  oblect  which  3.o,licallv  completes  the 
sentence > 

.   ,  The  procedures  ijjipleraented  and  the  criterion  . 

^  established  in  'Part  4d  were  identical  to  those   •  , 

■    described  in  Part  4a.    The  materials- di/fered 
slightly  in  4d  in  that  each  of  the  printed 
sentences  loaa  missing  a  worS  in  the  subject, 
verb  or  object  position  and  both  object  and 
action  pictures'  \i7ere  utilized. 


Part  5  -  l^Jhen  studei 

bts  are  presented  with  a'  printed 

sentence  read  by  tb 

>  teacher  t^/ith  one  word  miss ing_ 

the  subnect.  verb  o. 

c  obnect  position  (e.a*^  The 

'  rrrt.      "U™                                'hall  .       "Vha  ho 

hit  the  .)  and  three  prxnted  i^orqs,  rnev  toj-x 

t^^^^Shthe  one  word  tha.t  logically  completes  the  sentgjice. 

The  procedures  implemented  and  the  criterion 
established  in  Part  5  were  identical  to  those 
described  in  Part  4a  with  the  follo^^?ing  exce|»tion: 
In  Part  5  Ss  were  asl<ed  to  touch  the  printed  word 
from  a  set  of  3  \*ich  logically  completed  the 
sentence.    The  marterials  differed  slightly  in 
Part" 5  in  that  each  of  the  printed  sentences  was  - 
missing  a  word  in  the . subject,  verb  or  ob.ject  ' 
position.  ^  , 

Basflline  Procedures:    Phase  II,  Part  6.    Accuracy  when 
completing  each  worksheet  was  determined  in  the  following 
manner;  ^s  1,  2  and  3  were .seated  facing  T.    T  presented 
each  S  with  a  worksheet  containing  6  sentences,  each 
sentence  missing  a  word-  in^the  subject,  verb  or  object 
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position  Jnd  V7ith"3  printed  v7ords  above  each  sentence.  T 
then  presented  Ss  1,  2  and  3  with  the  multiple  directives 
described  in  the  Teaching  Procedures  section  below.  T 
then  walked  a^ay  -alloxiying  each  ^  to  cdraplete  his/her  worksheet 
independently.    Ab  each  S  completed  his/her  worksheet J  T 

^  collected  each  worksheet  and  ^ave  the,  S^s  no  indication  of 
response  correctness.    T  recorded  a        on  her  data  sheet 

.for  each  correct  word  choice  and  a        for  each  incorrect 
V7ord  choice.    T  proceeded  until  each  S  had  2  opportunities 
to  complete  each  of  the  4  worksheets.^ 

Teaching  Procedures:    The  following  teaching  procedures  were 
implemented  if  an  S  did  not  arespond  correctly  on  2  consecytjlve 
.occasions  to  any  of  the  questions  or  directives  issued  when 
baseline  measures  x^7ere  obtained.  ^  ■ 


Part  6  -  ti/hen  studektrs  are'  presented  \-i±th  a  worksheet 
containing  sentences  cbi;Rposed  of  words  they  can  label 
but  which  are  missing  on^e  word  in  the  subject,  ^verb~or 


object  position  Xe>g> ,  The      .      hit  the  ball.  The 


boy  the  ball.    Th^  boy  hit  the  0,  and  three 

printed  words  above  each  sentence^  they  will  mark  the 
one  word  that  logically  completes  the  sentence > 

Prior  to  implementing  Steps  1  through  5  below,  T 
directed  Ss  to  a)  label  the  words  composing  the 
sentences  on. the  x^7orksheet  and  b)  label  the  3 
printed wdrds  above  each  sentence.    Each  word 
^qontapied  on  the  worksheet  had  been^^pxgylously 
leannfed       Ss  1,  2  and  3  in  their  dairly-4-Qading 
.program.    T  directed  Ss  to  alternate  turns  readinj^ 
.  the  sentences  until  each  word  on  the  worksheet  was 
labeled  once.    While       read  a  given  sentence,  S2' 
and  S3  follovjed  visually  ,wl)ile  touching  underneath 
each  xvord,  etc.    If  an  S  did  not  correctly  label  a 
word,  T  immediately  supplied  the  correct  label.  No 
data  was  taken.    By  implementing  this  procedure, 
T  insured  that  for  the  most  part,  Ss  could  label 
the  words  they  had  forgotten,  arid  for  that  reason, 
inability  to  label  given  words  would  not  significantly 
interfere  with  the  skill  being  taught.  '  ^ 

Stfep  1;    A  worksheet  containing  6  sentences,  each 
missing  a  word  in  the  subject,  verb^or  object 
position,  with  3  printed  words  above  each  sentetfce 
'  and  a  pencil  were  placed  in  front  of  .each  S.  AfteiP 
•    all  words  on  the  worksheet  x^7ere  labeled  by  Ss  as 
described  aboye,  T  said,'  "Put  your  finger  on  nundbier 
1.    Good.    Now  put  your  finger  on  the  empty  space 
in  that  sentence.    Good.    Each  "^ntence  is  missing 
a  . word.    Now  put  your  finger  orfthe  words  above  tne 
empty  space .    One  of  thase  woro^  makes  sense  in  the 
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sentence.    You  read  each  sentence  and  then  read 
the  3  words  above  it.„   You  mark  the  word  that  makes 
sense  in  the  sentence."     T  gave  any  S  physical 
assistance  if  that  S  vjas  unable  to  follow  the  given 
directions.    T  then  v^allced  away  and  allowed  each  S 
to  complete  his/her  v^orksheet  independently. 

Step  2:    V/hen  Si  raised  her  hanjd,  T  sat  4own  next 
to  l^r  and  saitf,  "Read  sentence' number  1  and  say 
the  vjord  you  have  marked."    If  Sx  marked  the  x^ord 
v^hich  logic^^ly  completed  the  sentence  and  thus 
labeled  the  words  of  a  logical  sentence,  T  pr.aised 
Sn  and  recorded  a  "+"  on  her  data  sheet.    T  followed 
the  same  procedures  for  the  remaining  correct  word 
choices.    If  Si  marked  the  correct  word  ,for  each 
of  the  sentences,  T  printed  a  v^ord,  praising  Si's 
performance  on  her  v^orksheet  (e.g.,  "Good,  great, 
fantasti6").    V^hen  S2  raised  hep  hand,  T  then  sat  ■ 
dovOT  next  to  her  and  repeated  the  procedures 
described  above. 

Step  3;     If  Si  did  not  mark  the  word  which  logically 
completed  the  sentence  and  thus  labeled  the  words 
of  an  absurd  sentence,  T  said,  "no"  and  questioned 
St  on  the  lo^ic  of  her  word  choice  (e.g..  Sentence: 
The  is  good  to  eat.    Words:    house,  marshmallow, 

play"^    If  Si  responded  incorrectly  by  marking  the 
v^ord  (house-) ,  questions  and  ansv^ers  similar  to  the 
follov-dng  might  occur:    Q  -  "Do  you  eat  your  house?" 
A  -  "no"    Q  -  "What's  a  house  for?"    A  -  "live  in 
it").    T  then  repeated  part  of  the  original  directive, 
"Read  the  sentence  and  mark  the  word,  that  makes  sense 
in  the  sentence."    If  S^. marked  the  word  which  ' 
logically  completed  the  feentenc§^^d  thus  labeled 
the  v^ords  of  a  logical  sentence,  T  praised  Si  but 
■s  recorded  a  "-"  on  her  data  sheet.    T  followed  the 
same  orocedure  for  the  remaining  incorrect  choices. 
^^fhen  S2  raised  her  hand,  T  then  sat  do\m  next  to 
her,  etc. 


'Stdp_4:    If       still  did  not  mark  the  word  which 
logically  completed  ,the  sentence  and  thus  labe?.ed 
the  vTOrds  of  an  absurd  sentence,  T  said  "no"  and 
asked  questions  whose  answers  would  formulate  the 
logic  of  the  correct  word  choice  (e.g..  Sentence 

The    is  good  to  eat.    Words:    house,  marshmallow 

play"]    If  Si  responded  incorrectly  by  marking  the 
word  (play),  questions  and  answers  similar  to  the 
follov^irig  might  occur:    Q  -  "Can  you  eat  a  play?" 
a""-  "no"    Q  -  "Can  you  eat  a  house?"    A  r-  no 
Q  -  "What's  a  house  for?"    A  -  "live  in  it"    Q  - 
"Can  you  eat\  marshmallow?"    A  -  "yes").    T  then 
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repeated  part  of  the  original  directive,  ''Read  the 
.sentence  and  'mark  the  worff' that  makes  *sense  in  the 
Sentence/'    If  S-^  marked  the  word  which  logically 
completed  the  sentence  and  thus  labeled  the  words 
of  a  logical  sentence,  T  praised       but  recorded 
a         on  her  data  sheet.    IVhen  S2  raised  her  hand, 
T  then  sat  down  next  to  her,  etc. 

Step  5:     If  Si  still  did  not  mark  the  word  whi^ch 
logically  completed  the  sentence  and  thus  labelW 
the  words  o^  an  absurd  sentence,  T  said  '*no'*  and 
modeled  the  correct  response  by  a)  reading  aloud  the 
incomplete  sentence;  b)  reading  aloud  the  3  printed 
words;  and  c)  marking  the  correct  word.    T  then  said, 
"You  read  the  sentence  and  say  the  word  that  makes 
sense."    IVhen       labeled  the  words  of  the  logical 
sentence,  T  praised  §2  but  recorded  ^        on  her 
data  sheet.    Wien  S2  raised  her  hand,  T  then  sat 
down  next  to  her,  etc. 

These  procedures  were  followed  until  each  S,  on  2 
occasions  and  without  assistance  from  T,  marlced  the  * 
words  which  logically  completed  the  6  sentences  on 
each  of  4  worksheets. 

Phase  III:    .When  students  are  presented'^with  a  worksheet 
containing  sentences  composed  j^f  words  they  can  label  with  the 
exception  of  one  underlined  word  in  the  sub.ject,  verb  or  object 
position  and  four  pictures  above  each  sentence,  they  will 
determine^  the  label  of  the  underlined  word  by  majking  and 
labeling  the  one  pifcture  which  represents  the  ob.ject  or 
action  a). with  the  same  initial  consonant  sound  as  the  underlined 
word  and  b)  which  logically  completes  the  sentence. 

^  "  ■  "  .  * 

Baseline  Procedures:    Phase  III,  Part  1.    The  baseline 
procedures  implemented  were  identical  to  those  described  . 
in  the  Baseline  Procedures  section  for  Phase  I,  given 
appropriate  materials  and  questions  or .directives. 

Teaching  Procedures:    The  following  Reaching  procedures  were 
impl#ented  if  an  S  did  T\nt  respond  correctly  on  2  consecutive 
occasions  to* any  of  the  questions  or  directives  issued 
when  baseline  measures  were  obtained 

'     '        Part  1  -  Teaching  students  to  label  obnects,  pictures 
•  and  describe  action  pictures  as  they  are  presented  on 
worksheets. 

The  procedures  implemented  and  the  criterion 
established  in  Phase  III,  Part  1  were  identical  to 
those  described  in  the  Phase  I,  Part  1  Teaching 
Procedures  section  with  the  following  exception- 
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pictures  were  displayed  on  vvorksheets  which  were 
placed  on  the  table  or  tray  of  each  -S,  rather  than  . 
held  up  in  front  of  them, 

R;,gpline  Procedures:     Phase  III,  Part  2.    The  baseHna 
procedures  implemented  were  identical  to  those  described 
in  the  Baseline  Procedures  section  for  Phase  II,  . 
The  materials  differed  in  that  8  worksheets  each  displaying 
3  sentences  were  presented  in  Phase  II,  Part  2.    Above  each 
sentence  were  4  object  or  action  pictures    rather  than 
printed  words. 

Teaching  Procedures:    The  following  teaching  procedures  ^^re  ^ 
UStia-U^  did  not  respond  correctly  on  2  consecutive 
occasions  td4tfjt  .o|  the  questions  or  directives  when  baseline 
measures  \-jere  4j^yt-t>iBed. 

Part  2  -  tjW^^infWs  are  presented  with'  a  worksheet 
l^^^^nixis.  sentjrigfc^a  composed  of  words  they  can.  laPei 
7rith  the  except ion  'Sf  one  underlined  word  in  the  sub,-]ect^ 
^rb  or  ob.iect^^^o^i  ^nd  four  pictures  above  each 
^;;^^^ihev  mil  determine  the  Uel  of  the  underlined 
worri  bv  marking  and  labeUnf^  thP         Picture  which 
TI^:;:^^^^^T^:^ht^^ c^r  action  a)  witn  tne  same  initial 

/    ^  consonant,  sound  as  the  undfirlined  word  and  b)  which 

\         logically  completes  the  sentence. 

Prior  to  implementing  Steps  1  through  5  below,  T 
directed  Ss  £o  label  the  words  composing  the  sentence 
on  the  wo^aieet  with  the  exception  of  the  underlined 
words.    Each  word  contained  on  the  worksheet  with 
the  exception  of  the  underlined  words  had  been 
previously  learned  by  Ss  1,  2  and  5  in  their  daily 
heading  program,       dffected  Ss  to  alternate^turns 
"  reading  the  sentences  until  each  word,  not  underlined 
on  the  worksheet  was  labeled  once,    \^^^lle  S^  read  a 
given  sentence,  S2  and  S3  followed  visually  while 
touching  lindenieath  each  of  the  words,  etc.    If  any 
&  labeled  a  word  incorrectly,  T  immediately  supplied 
the  correct  label.    No  data  was  taken.   -By.  imple- 
menting this  procedure,  T  insured  that  Ss,  for  the 
most  part,  6ould  label  the  words  they  had  forgotten 
and  far  that  reason,  inability  to  label  given  words 
■  would-  not  significantly  interfere  with  the  skill 
being  taught |r 

Step  1-    A  worksheet  containing  3  sentences,  each 
^ath^ne  underlined  word  that  Ss  had  not  previously 
learned  and  4  pictures  above  it  was  placed  an  front 
of  each  S  with  a  pencil.    After  a^-^^^^s  not 
underlined  on  the  worksheet  were  labeled  by  Ss  as 
described  above,  T  said,  "Put  your  finger  on 
number  1.    Good.    Now  put  your  finger  on  the 
underlined  word  in  that  sentence..  Good.  There 
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are  4  pictures  above  that  word.    Touch  them.  The 
underlined  word  is  one  of  those  pictures.    You  mark 
the  picture  that  has  the  §arae  first  sound  as  the 
underlined  \ord  an cf  makes  sense  in  the  sentence*'' 
T  gave  any  S  physical  assistance  if  that  ^  was  unable 
to  follow  the  given  directions.  *  T  then  walked  away 
and  allowed  each  S  to  complete  his/her  worksheet 
independently. 

Step  2;    When  Sj^  raised  her  hand,  T  sat  down  next 
to  her  and  said,  "Re^d  sentence  number  1  and  say 
the  underlined  word . "    If       correctly  labeled  the 
underlined  word  by  markin^and  labeling  the  picture 
which  represented  the  qbject  or  action  a)  with  the 
same  initial  consonant  sound  as  the  underli^ied  word 
^and  b)  i4iich  logically  completed  the  sentence,  T 
praised       and  recorded  a        on  her  data  sheet.  T 
.followed  the  same  procedure  for  the  remaining  correct 
responses.    If  Sj_  marked  and  labeled  the  correct 
picture  for  each  of  the  underlined  words,  T  printed 
a  word  praising  _Sx's  performance  on  her  worksheet 
(e.g.,  good,  great,  fantastic,  etc.)*    When  S2  raised 
her  hand,  T  then  sat  down  next  to  her  and  repeated, 
tlie  "procedures  described  above, 

Step  3;     If  Si  did  not  correctly  label  the  underlined 
word  but  marked  and  labeled  a^picture  which 
represented  an  object  or  action  a)  which  did  not 
have  the  same'  initial  consonant  sound  as  the 
underlined  word  and/or  b)  which  did  not  logically, 
complete  the  sentence,  T  questioned       on  the  logic 
and  initial  consonant  sound  of  her, picture  choice 
(e.g...  Sentence:     I  will  bounce  the  ball.  Pictures: 
roll  boat,  pour,  bounce.    If  Sj_  responded  incorrectly 
by  marking  the  picture  of  the  (boat),  questions  and 
ansivers  similar  to  the  fcrllowing  might  occur:     Q  «r- 
^'What  is  the  first  sound  in  this  word?"    (T  touches 
underlined  word)    A  -  "(bb)"    Q  -  'Wliat  is  the. 
first  sound  in  (boat)?"    A  -  "(bb)"    Q  -  *  Is  that 
the  same  sound?"    A  -  ^yes"    Q  -  "Can  you  boat  a 
ball?"    A  -  "no").    T  then  said,  "Read  the  sentence 
againj'  and  repeated  part  of  the  original  directive, 
'T^ark  the  picture  that  has  the  same  first  sound  as 
the  underlined  ?\7ord  and  makes  sense  in  the  sentence.'' 
If  S^  marked  the  correct  picture,  T  said,* "Now  read 
the  sentence  and  say  the  underlined  word."    If  Si 
correctly  labeled  the  underlined  word,  T. praised 
S^  but  recorded  a  "--"  on  her  data  sheet  sentence.  ^ 
T  followed  the  same  procedure  for  the  remaining 
incorrect  responses,    l^^hen  S2  raised  hei?  hand,  T 
then  sat  down  next  to  her,  etc. 
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Step  4^'  If  §2  still  did  not  correctly  l^bel  the 
underlined  word  but  again  marlced  and  labeled  a 
picture  vAiich  represented  an  object  or  action  a) 
which  did  not  have  the  same  inMial  consonant  sound^' 
as  the  underlined  vJord  and/or  bj)  which  did  not 
logically  complete  the  sentence',  T  questioned  Si 
on  the  logic  and  initial  consonant  .-sound  of  each 
possible  picture  choice  (e.g.,  Sentence;    I  vdll 
bounce  the  ball.  ^Pictures:    roll  boat,  pour, 
bounce.    Kcample  questions  and  ansvjers;    Q  -  "ivnat 
is  the  first  sound  in  this  word?  (T  touches  underlined 
word)"    A  -p"(bb)"    Q  -  "V/hat  is  the  first  sound  in 
(roll)?"    A  -  "(rr)"    Q  -  "Is  that  the  same  sound?" 
A  -  "no"    Q  -  "Can  you  roll  a  ball?"    A  -  "yes" 
Q  -  "VJhat  is  the  first  sound  in  boat?"    A  -  "(bb)'* 
etc.).    T  then  said,  "Read  the  sentence  again,"  and 
repeated  pai^  of  the  original  dirdcfive,  "Mark  the 
picture  that  has  the  same  first  sound  as  the 
underlined  vjord  and  makes  sense  in  the  sentence.'' 
If  Si  marked  the  correct  picture,  T  said,  ''Now  read 
the  sentence  and  say  the  underlined  word."    If  S^ 
correctly  lalieled  the  underlined  word,  T  praised 
Si  but  recorded  a  "-"  on  her  data  shee1?.    V/hen  S2 
raised  her  hand,  T  then  sat  dovm  next  to  her,  etc. 

Step  5;    If  Sj  still  did  not  correctly  label  the 
underlined  word  but  again  marked  and  labeled  an 
incorrect  -picture,  T  said  "no'"  and  mo(^ed  the 
correct  response  by  a)  reading  aloud  the  incomplete 
•  sentence;  b)  marking  the  correct  picture;  and  c) 
reading  the  sentence  and  labeling  the  underlined 
word.    T  then  gave  ar  brief  e^cplanation  of  her  choice 
(e.g.    "This  word  begins  with  (bb).  (Bounce)  begins 
(bb)  tpo.    You  can  fbounce  a  ball).")-    T  then  said, 
"You  read  the  sentence  and  say  the  underlined  word. 
IVhen  Si  correctly  labeled  the  underlined  word,  T 
praised  S^  but  recorded  a  "-"  on  her  data  sh^et.  . 
When  S2  raised  her  hand,  T  sat  6o\-m  next  to  her,  etc. 

These  procedures  were  followed  until  each  S,  on  2 
txicasions  and  without  assistance  from  T,  marked  the 
correct  pictures  for  the  3  sentences  on  each  of  8 
wi^ksheets.  '  • 


\  Results 

"    Measures  of'^ach  S^  responses  to  questions  and  directives  issued 
throughout- each  part  of  Phases  I,  II  and  III  were  obtained  prior  to 
•teaching  any  of  those  responses.    These  measures  are  referred  to  as 
baseline  measures.    If  an^S  did  not  respond  correctly  during  baseline 
to  all  questions  and  directives  issued  m  any  part  of  ^^^^f 
.111;- those  parts  i^ere  considered  appropriate  for^sequent  instruction 
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Measures  of  the  acquisition  of  those  responses  made  during  instruction 
were  recorded  and  referred  to  as  teacihing  measures.    The  specific 
program  design  was  as  follows: 

A.  Measure  Phase  I^^Parts  1  through  9  consecutively; 

B.  Measure  Phase  11,  Parts  1  through  .6  consecutively; 

C.  Measure  Phase  HI,  Parts  1  and  2  consecutively; 

D.  Teach  Phase  I,. Parts  1  through  9  consecutively  (if  necessary); 

E.  Teach  Phase  II,  Parts  1  through  6  consecutively  (if  necessary); 

F.  Measure  Phase  HI,  Parts  1  and  2  consecutively; 

G.  Teach  Phase  III-  Parts  1  and  2  consecutively  (if  necessary). 

The  follovri.ng  tables  contain  the  specific  performance  patterns  of 
'  Ss  Ip  2  and  3.    l)/hen  reading  these  tables,  the  reader  should  note  tbat 
Trials  1  and  2  reffer  to  baseline  measures  and  all  subsequent  trials 
refer  to  teaching  measures.    A  criterion  for  correct  responding  was 
established  for  each  part  of  Phases  I,  II  and  III.    The  assumption 
made  \-^aa  that  an  S  could  corr'ectly  perform  a  skill  in  a  given  part  ^ 
at  an  acceptable  criterion  when  that  S  could  correctly  respond  to  > 
all  questions  and  directives  on  tv^o  consecutive  occasions. 


Table  1 


'    Phase  I,  Part  1 


• 

Trial ® 

SI 
1lErr.7 

ttResp.^, 

!  Trial 

.  If- 
S2 
#Err. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

.  S3 
#Err. 

IrResp. 

1 

13 

48 

r  

1  1 

18 

48 

1 

6' 

^  48 

2  . 

14 

48 

1  2 

1 

18 

48 

2 

5 

48 

3 

1 

14 

} 

1  3 

3 

18 

3 

1 

6 

4 

0 

14 

!  4 

2 

18 

4 

1 

6 

5  • 

0 

14 

!  5 

0 

18  - 

5 

0 

1  ^■ 

0 

^0  18 

6 

0 

6 

It  should  be  noted  when  reading  Table  1  that  there  is  a  difference 
bet^^7een  the  number  of  possible  responses  when  baseline  measures  were 
obtained  and  \A\eT\  teaching  measures  were  obtained.    The  reason  for 
this  discrepancy  is  that  in  Phase  I,  Part  1,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  were  only 
taught  responses  they  did  not  perform  correctly  when  baseline  measures 
x^ere  talc^n. 

As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  1,  Ss  1,  Z  and  3  required  3,  4  and 
4  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance  on 


Number  of  errors 

^Total  nurLcr  of  possible  responses 


4?7 


Part  1.    These  results  indicate  that  even  though  2  of  the  3  §s  tnade 
a  considerable  number  of  ertors  when  base liAe  measures  were  ol?tained, 
acquisition  of  ob^^Ct  picture  .labels  and  actjion  picture  dxscrip^tions 
wa§  relatively  rapid,  i,©  .v  o*      ,  " 


Trial 


3 
4 
,  5 


1 

■2  • 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

9 


Table  -2 
Phase  I,  Par^2 
Set  1  (m,  b,  \<ii  f) 


SI  ' 
#Err. 

* 

#Resp. 

Trial 

S2 
#Err.  . 

#Resp. 

S3 

Trial   if  Err  c 

3 

4 

1 

1 

4  ' 

i 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

.21  ' 

1 

4 

2  , 

J 

-.4  ''I 

3 

2 

■  i 

4  1 

3 

0 

4 

A 

4 

■  0 

4  «» 

.  4 

1 

4 

0 

4  • 

5 

0  • 

-4     •  . 

5 

1 

.  4 

6 

1 

4 

6 

t 
1- 

4 

o 

•7 

1 

4 

7  ^ 

0 

i 

i 
1 

"  8 

1 

A 

8 

1 

4 

9 

»  3 

.  4 

9 

0  " 

4 

i 

'  10 

•  0 

4 

10  0 

u 

4 

11 

0 

4 

12 

1 

ft 

«  • 

I 

13  .. 

a 

4 

•  14 

1 

4 

\ 

15 

-      0  s 

4' 

\ 

16 

0 

4 

1 

Set  2  (r,  p, 

n,  g) 

l' 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

'3 

0 

4  - 

'  3 

0 

.  4 

0 

4- 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

^  1 

4 

< 

0 

4 

1 

4  - 

0 

4 

'  0 

4 

1 

As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  2  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  requxred 
3    14  and  10  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  perforraanc 
on  Part  2,  Set  1  and  7,  2  and  2  teaching  trials  d-espectively  to  reach 
criterion  performance  on  Part  2,  -Set  2.    S2  and  S3  required  a  con- 
siderable number  of  trials-  for  criterion  performance j^hen  sounding 
letters  in  Set  1  but  reached,  criterion  immediately  when  sounding 


letters'  in  Set  2.    This  irranediacy  of  .criterion  performance  may  be  due 
to  prior  practice  when  sounding  letters  In^et  1  or  a  greater  ease 
in  a:rticulating  the  required  sounds  in  'Set  z.  *      *  j 


Table  3a 

4 

.     \     Phase  I,  Part  3a' 
Set  1  (raonkeyj  bell^  fork,  watermelon) 


&1 

Trial  ftErr, 


fResp.. 


S2 

Trial    ftErr-  #Resp, 


S3 

Trial  #Erj:, 


#Resp. 


1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

y 

3* 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

Set 

1  ■ 

-  4 

4' 

2 

4 

4 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

"  4 

.  1 

2 


0 
0 


.4 
4 


Set  ^  (rain,  pencil,  nail,  girl) 


1 
2 


0 
0 


4 
4 


1 

2 

3 
4 


1 
2 

3 
4 


4 
4 

0 
0 


4 
4 

0 
0 


4 
4 

4 
4 


4 
'4 

!;4 
,  ^  4 


As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  3a  above,  S2  responded  coryeatly 
to  all  directives  issued  when  baseline  measures  were  obtained  and  thus 
subsequent  instruction  was  not  appropriate:    Ss  1  and  3  required  2 
and  2  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach 'criterion  performance^  oh 
Part  3a,  Set  1  and  Part  3a,  Set  2.    The  incorrect  responses  emitted 
by  Ss  1  and  3,  when  baseline  measures  were  obtained,  were  possibly 
due  to  initial  confusidn  regarding  T's  directives.    Once  teaching 
trials  were  implemented,' acquisition-^!  those  responses  was  rapid. 


1 

2 


-r- —  fable  3b 

Phase  I,  Part  3b 
•Set  1  (monkey,  bell,  fork,  watermelon) 


SI 

Trial  #Err. 


ftResp. 


4 
i 

0 
0 


4 
4 

4 
4 


S2  ,  .S3 

Trial    ftErr.    ftResp.     '  Trial    #Err.  #Resp. 


1 
2 


0 
0 


4 
4 


1 
2 

3" 
4 


4 
4 

0 
0 


4 
4 

4 
4 
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Set  2  (rain, 

Dene  ill. 

na  ilj 

girl) 

SI 

S2 

.  i 

S3 

inaj. 

HFtt 
fftrr. 

ttResp. 

Trial 

#Err. 

#Resp 

] 

irxa  J. 

t^Err. 

i^Resp. 

1 

.4 

4 

1 

-  Q 

■  4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

3  . 

0* 

■  4 

3 

^0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

-   The  results  contained  in.' Table  3b  are  identical  to  those  Qohtained 
in  Table  3a.    The  reader  is  referred  to  Table  3a  for  a  description  of 
those  results. 


.  Table  4 

Phase'  I,  Part  4 

Set.l  (monkey,  bell,  watermelon,  fork,  rain,- pencil,  nail,  girl) 
SI 


1 

2 

3 
4 


1 
2 

3 
4 


5. 


0 

0  - 


4 

0 
0 


ttResp. 

Trial 

S2 
ttErrX 

ttResp.  1 

Trial 

■  S3  • 
ttErr. 

#Resp 

8 

1 

3 

\^8  ; 

1 

^  \ 

8 

2 

i 

5 

'2 

5 

L  3 

0 

8 

.  3 

0 

8 

-^8 

i      4  . 

0 

8  ! 

4 

0 

8 

(man,  bat 

,  window 

,  fire, 

ruL,  pan. 

^needle 

,  grow) 

8 

1 

•  3  • 

8 

1 

2 

8 

8 

2 

5 

8 

2 

2 

8 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

'  8 

-4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  4  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  required 
2    2  and  2  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 
on  Part  4,  Set  1  and  Part  4,  Set  f .    It  is  inferred  that  Ss  used  their 
previously  acquired  skills  of  sounding  letters  and  touching  the  ..first 
letter  in  priiTted  words  to  sound  accurately  the  first  letter  m  printed 
words.  ' 

1 
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Table  5 


Phase 

!  I,  Part  5 

Set  1  (marij  bat. 

fire. 

run,''  pan 

needle. 

game) 

SI 

s'^ 

Trial 

#Err. 

H^Resp* 

!3ft:ial 

ttErrl" 

#Resp. 

Trial 

jErr. 

ffResp 

1 

6 

0  8 

1 

■  "  8 

1 

3 

8 

2 

6  • 

8 

5. 

8 

8 

2 

5 

8 

3 

6 

8 

3 

2 

8 

3 

•I 

1 

8 

4 

2 

■  8 

4 

■'\ 

8 

4 

0 

1 

8 

5  . 

5 

8  . 

5 

3 

8 

i  5 

1 

8 

6 

.3 

8 

6 

2 

8 

;  d 

!• 

8 

7 

,  0 

8 

s  7 

0 

,8 

1  7 

.  'O  '  : 

8 

8 

0 

8 

Q 
O 

0 

8 

I 

0  . 

00  00 

1  10 

0 

8 

Set  2  (raoiv,  bounce, 

finger,  ring. 

pour 5  next,  goat) 

•  1 

7 

'  8 

X 

7 

8 

'  -1 

6 

8. 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

2 

7 

8 

•j 

3 

3 

8 

3 

»  1 

8 

.3 

0 

8 

4 

2 

8 

4  . 

0 

'  8 

:  4 

-  0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

5 

p 

8 

6 

'  0 

8 

t. 

i 

As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  5  above, 1,  2  and  3  required 
6,  6  and  S  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 
on  Part  5,  jSet  1,  and  4,  3  and  2  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach 


tterion  performance  pn^Part  5,  Set  2.    All  3  Ss  made  fewer  initigl 
incoanrect' responses  and  reached  criterion  performance  in  fewer  trials 
on  the^ictiares  included  .in  Set  2,  indicating^j^ossible  skill  generali- 
25ation  |icross  object  and  action  pictui'es  as  well  as  the  positive  • 
effects!  of  practice • 
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fihase  T,  Part  6 


Set  1  (morilwy,  rain,  brush,  girl,  water,  fork,  pop,  nurse) 

^3  . 
Trial    ttErr.-  ttResp. 


.  SI 

S2 

#Resp, 

Trial 

#Err. 

ttReeo. 

Tlrial 

#Err. 

1 

8 

8 

1 

6 

8 

2  • 

8 

8 

2 

6 

'3 

:  3 

3 

°  8  " 

'  -3 

} 

-  1 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

5 

1 

8 

5 

n 

u 

8 

6 

1 

8 

7 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

Set 

2  (mitten,  read,  bell, 

garden  J, 

wash, 

1 

7 

i  1 

6 

8 

'■  2 

7 

i  ' 

.  6 

8 

3 

0 

3 

1 

8 

4 

0 

4 

0  ' 

'  5  • 

1 

'i 

6 

0 

,  7 

0 

8 

1 

2 


5 
6 


4 
6 

1 
1 
0 
0 


8 
8 
8 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 


.   As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  6  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  required 
6,  3  and  4  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  Performance 
on  Part  6, "Set  1,  and  2,  5  and  3  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach 
criterion  perfoi^^ance  on  Part  6,  Set  2.    Si's  performance  results  on 
both  Table  5,  Set  1  and  Table  6,. Set  1  indicate  a  greater  number  of 
•initial  incorrect  responses  than  either  S2  or  S3  when  teaching  trials 
Se  implemented.    Ihls  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  S^'s  articulation 
defidfts  were  greater  than  those  of  either  83  or  S3,    Yet  Si  s^  v 
p^rformanc:  reLlts  across  respective  sets  on  Table  5  and  6  indicate 
increasingly  fewer  errors.    The  assumption  can  be  made  that  skill 
generalization  was  occurriig  across  object  and  pictures  as  well  as 
teafclier  cues. 


> 
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Table  7 

« 

Phase  I,  Pajrt  7  ' 
Set  1  (mop,  bear,  watermelon,  fish /rug,  pjarapkin,  numbers/  gate) 


SI      .  ; 

'  S2 

S3 

fFKesp 

Trial 

#Err,    #Resps»  1 

Trial 

#Err. 

#Resp". 

Tri^l 

ffbrr. 

■ 

/. 

1 

r    J  s 

1 

7 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

7    .  .8 

2 

7 

8 

2 

4 

a 

o 

3 

3  8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

1 

8 

4 

2  8 

4 

2 

8 

4 

1 

8 

o 

1            8  ' 

i  5 

1 

8 

0 

'8 

in 

•\  O 

0  8 

1.  6 

0 

8 

•  6 

0 

8 

7 

0  8 

7 

0 

8 

i 

Set  2  (walk,  mix, 

boat, 

fight, 

ruler,  piirse,  nuts 

,  grow) 

1 

7            8  . 

1 

8 

8 

i      1  ' 

5  1 

8 

2 

7  8 

8 

8 

2 

6  \ 

8 

.  3 

2  8 

3 

1 

8 

i  3 

2 

'4 

^     0  8 

4 

0 

8 

:  4 

■  0 

Js 

5  . 

0  8 

5 

0 

8 

5 

1 

8 

6 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

As  can  be  decerned  from  Table  7  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  required 
5  and  4  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 
on  Part  7,  Set  1,  and  3^  3  knd  5  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach 
criterion  performance,  on' Part- 7,  Set  2.    No  improvement  can  be 
ascertained  for  Ss  1,  2  or  3.    Although- i^;hen  teaching  trials  were 
implemented,  Tablea.-5\  6  and -7  consistahtly  indicated  only  1  or  2 
errors  for  S2  or  S3,  a  closer  lool^  at  their  data  did  not  indicate 
difficulty  inth  any  pajrticular  sound. 
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.    "  '         Table.  8 

^ase  I,  Part  8 
Set  1  (monkey,  rain,  brush,  girl,  viater,  fork,  pop,  nurse)    •  . 


SI  S2 
Trial    #Err.    ftResp.       Trial    t^Err.  ifResp. 


S3 

Trial  '  #Err.  #Resp. 


1 

3 

8 

.l\. 

7 

.  8 

1  1 

2 

5  • 

8 

■  2 

%  8 
• 

;  2 

3 

0 

8 

.  3 

0 

>  8 

;  3 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

'  4 

< 

< 

4eg 

9 

4 
4 

0 
0 


8 
8 

8 
8 


J/ 
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• 

Set  2  (mitten,  read, 

Dell, 

garaeii. 

vvdoii , 

faH,  pencil,  nai 

SI 

-J 

- 

S3 

FResp. 

Trial  #Err. 

#Resp. 

t^Err, 

ttResp 

Trial 

1  4 

8  . 

\ 

'  1 

Q 
O 

u 

1 

4 

8 

2          5.  . 

8 

Z 

o 

Q 

o 

2 

5 

8 

3  1 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

4           0  • 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

;>  8 

5  ^0 

8 

As  can  be  discerned 
2  and  2  teaching  trial 


com  Table  8  above,  Ss  1,  2  and^  3  required 
respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 


on  Part  8,  Set  1  and  3,  21  and  2  teaching  trials  respectively  to 
reach  criterion  on  Part  8,  Set  2.    This  marked  improvement  m 
response  accuracy  for  each  S,  vvheti  teaching  trials  were  implemented, 
may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  receptive  vs.  expressive  nature  o.f 
the  given  response.    Touching  the  picture  representing  the  object 
or  action  with  the  initial  consonant  sound  made  by  T  did  not  require 
sound  articulation.    Thus,  articulation  deficits  could  not  interfere 
with  correct  responding. 


Table  9 
Phase  I,  Part  9 

Set  1  (mop,  bear,  watermelon,  fish,  rug,  pumpkin,  number^  gate) 


Trial. 

SI 
#Err. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

62 
#Err. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

.  S3 
#Err. 

itResp. 

1 

8 

« 
8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

2  . 

8  . 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

4 

'  0 

8 

4- 

0 

,  8 

4 

0 

8 

Set  2  (walk",  monkey,  boat,  fight,  ruler,  purse,  nuts,  grow) 


1 

2 

3 
4 


8 
8 

0 
0 


8 
8 

8 
8 


1 

2 

3 
4 


8 
8 

0 
0 


8 
8 

8 
8 


1 

2 

3 
4 


8 
8 

0 
0 


8 
8 

8 
8 


As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  9  above,  Ss 


1,  2  and  3  required 
2    2  and  2  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 
on  Part-  9,  Set  1  and  Part  9,  Set  2.    This  immediate  response  accuracy 
during  teaching  trials  suggests  that  &s  combined  skills  acquired  m 
previous  parts  of  the  program  to  perform  this  terminal  skill  for 
Phase  I. 
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Table  10 
Phase  Hp  Part  1 


SI  . 

Trial  #Err. 

#Resp, 

Trial 

S2 
ttErr. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

S3 
ttE?r. • 

#Resp. 

1  ^6 

2  '^:«  :6 

47 
47 

1  . 
2 

14 
14 

47' 
47 

1* 

2 

2 

'  2 

47 
47 

Teaching  trials  x^ere  not^  implemented  for  Phase  IIj  Part  1.  The 
skills  to  be  taught  in  Phase  II,  Part  1  i^Jere  considered  necessary 
for  successful  completion  of  Phase  II^  Parts  4a  through  4d.    Yet  Ss 
1,  2  and  3  correctly  responded  to  all  teacher  directives  \i7hen  baseline 
measures  vjere  talcen  of  Phase  II,  Parts  4a  through  4d-    There  are  tv?o 
explanations  for  thi&  discrepancy.    Parts  4a  through  4d  required  Ss 
to  touch  pictures  that  represented  objects  or  actions  which  logically 
completed  sentences.    Part  1  required  Ss  to  label  or  describe  those  » 
objects  or  action  pictures.    Picture  labeling  or  describing  as  opposed 
to  picture  discrimination  may  have  been  more  difficult.    An  alternative 
explanation  is  that  Ss  correctly  touched ^the  pictures  they  i^rere  not 
familiar  vath  in  Parts  4a  through  4d  through  the  process  of  elimination. 


Table  11 
Phase  II,'  Part  2 
Set  1 


Trial 

SI 
ttErr. 

ttResp. 

Trial 

S2 
ttErr. 

ttResp. 

'Trial 

S3 
ttErr. 

ttResp. 

1 

4 

8 

♦  1 

5 

.  8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

8 

2 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

.4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

Set^2 

1 

4 

8 

1 

5 

8 

1 

4 

8 

2 

3 

"8  ■ 

2 

2  - 

8 

2 

0 

8 

N 

3 

1 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

a 

8 

4 

0 

8 

As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  11  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  required 
2,  2  and  2  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 
on  Part  2,  Set  1  and  Part  2,  Set  2.    The  results  indicate  a  ma^d 
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.improvement  in  response  accuracy  when  teacliing  trials  were  implemented. 
Increased  attending  to  the  pertinent  details  of  the  action  depicted 
in  each  picture  as  a  result  of  the  questions  asl^ed  by  T  prior  to\ 
teacliing  may  account  for  this  improvement. 


SI 

Trial  #Err. 


1 

2 
3 


Table  12 
Phaee  II ,  Part  3 
Set  I 
S2 


i^Resp.    ;  Trial   ftErr.  #Resp. 


1 

'o 

0 


6 
6 

6 


1 

2 


0 
0 


6 
6 


U^rial  #Err. 


S 


#Resp. 


1 

2 


0 
0 


6 
6 


1 
2 
3 


1 
0 
0 


6 
6 
6 


1 

2 


Set  2 
0 

0  . 


6 
6 


.31 

2 


0 
0 


6 
6 


As  can  be  disce-med  from  Table  12  above,  Ss  2  and  3  responded 
correctly  to  all  questions  asked  ^^^hen  baseline  measures  were  obtained 
and  thus  subsequent  instruction  was  not  appropriate.    Because  Si 
emitted  only  1  incorrect  response  during  Trial  1  f  ^^°?\^et  1  and 
Set  2  and  no  incorrect  responses  during  Trial  2  of  both  Set  1  ^d 
Set  2,  1  additional  baseline  trial  ms  implemented.    Since  Si  made 
no  incorrect  responses  Buring  this  additiox.6Ktrial,  subsequent 
instruction  vjas  not  apppropriate . 


Table  13a 


Phase  II,  Part  4a 


Set  1 


1 

2 


Trial 

SI 
ttErr. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

S2 
jErr. 

ftResp.  . 

!  Trial 

,  S3 
ttErr. 

#Resfi^ 

1 

2 

0 

6  ■ 

6 

1 

2  . 

0 
0 

6 
6 

0 
0 

6 
6 

0 
0 


6 
6 


1 
2 


Set  2 

0 
0 


6 
6 


1 

2 


0 
0 


6 
6 


0 
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As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  13a  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  responded 
correctlyv^  all  directives  issued  when  baseline  measures  were  obtained 
and  thus  subsequent  instruction  was  not  appropriate. 


Table  13b 
Phase  II,  Part  4b 
Set  1 
S2 


S3 


Trial 

#Err. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

#Err. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

#Err. 

#Resp. 

1 

0 

6 

•  I 

0 

6  ' 

1 

0 

2 

0 

6  . 

I  0  ■ 

6 

2 

0 

6 

1  Set  2 

I 

0 

"  6 

i  1 

0 

6 

1 

o" 

6 

2 

0 

6 

i   "  ^ 

.0 

6- 

2 

*a 

•  6 

The  results  displayed  in  Table  13b  are  identical  to  those  displayed 
on  Table  13a.    The  reader  is  referred  to  Table  13a  for  a  description 
of  those  results. 


SI 

Trial  #Err. 


1 

2 


•  1 
2 


Table  13c 
Phase  II,  Part  4c  • 
Set  1^ 

II 

,  S2  ;       ,  S3 

#Resp.     I  Trial    #Err.    #Resp.     '  Trial    #Err.  #Resp. 


0 
0 


0 
0 


6 
6 


6 


1 

2 


1 

.2 


0 
0 

Set  2 

0 
0 


6 
6 


6 
6 


1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


The  results  displayed  on  Table  13c  are  identical  to -^ifose 
displayed  on  Table  13a.    The  reader  is  referred  to  Table  13a  for  a 
d'escription  of  those  results.  ^ 
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TablQ  XSd 


Phas'e 

11,  P9? 
Set  X 

4  4d 

Trial 

SI 
#Err. 

! 

Trial 

S2 

Trial 

S3 
#Err, 

#Re@p. 

'  K 

2 

0 
0 

*■  X 
2 

■0 
Set  2 

6 
6 

1 

i  2 

0 
0 

c 
O 

6 

1 

2 

0 
0 

-  6 
6  . 

1 

2 

0 
0 

6 
6 

i  ^ 
1  ^ 

0 
0 

6 

6 

The  results  displayed  on  2ab3i3  ISd  are       «cal  to  those 
displayed,  on  TaWe  13a,  ^  The  reader  i©  referred  to  Table  13a  tor  a 
description  of  those  results,  - 


Table  14 
Phase  II,  Part  5 
Set  1 


SI 

Trial  tiErr. 


llReap. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 


1 

2 

3. 
4 


6 
6 

1 
0 
0 


6 

6 

0 
0 


6 

6 

6 
6 
6 


6 
6 


S2 

Trial  ttErr. 


I^esp. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1 

2 

3  4 
4 


6 
6 

0 
0 


Set  2 

S 

6 

0 
0 


6 
6 

6 
6 


6 
6 

6 
6 


S3 

Trial   #lErr.  #Resp. 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 


1 

^2 

3 
4 
5 


6 

6° 

2 
0 
0 


6 
6 

1 
0 
0 


6 
6 

6 
6 
6 


6 
6^ 

6 
6 
6 


As  can  be  discerned  from  on  Table  14  above,  Se  1,  2  and  3 
.  n„-vL  f  9  and  3  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion 
required  3,  2  and  3  ^f^f^^-^^^^    ^        g  teaching  trials  respec- 
performance  on  Part  5,  bet  J,  ana  ^,  ^  „  °  „     rnx^  incorrect 

tively  to  reach  criterion  performance  on  Part  5,  Set  2.    ihe  incorrecr 
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xesponses  emitted  by  Ss  1,  2  and  3  when  baseline  measures  x^ere 
obtained  v;ere  possibly  due  to  initial  confusion  by  T's  directive. 
Once  teaching  trials  were  implemented,  acquisition  of  those 
responses  viaa  rapid. 


Table  15 


Phase  II,  Part  6 


Set  1 


SI 

Trial  ^rr. 


ttReep. 


S2 

Trial    ftErf.  ttReip 


o  S3 
Trial  ftErr. 


#Resp. 


1 

6 

6 

3 

4 

4  ° 

0 

S 

0 

6 

6 

6 
6 
6 


1 

2 

3 
4 


6 
6 

0 
0 


6 
6 

6 
6 


6 
6 

4 
0 

a 


6 
6 

6' 

6 

6 


Set  2 


1 

.  .6 

6 

1 

.6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

2 

6 

6 

<■ 

2 

6 

6 

2 

6 

6 

3 

4 

6 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1  , 

6 

4 

3 

6 

'  4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

6 

S 

0 

& 

i  ' 

0 

6 

5 

a 

.  6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0  . 

6 

6 

0 

6 

• 

1 

Set  3 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

2 

6  . 

6 

2 

6  . 

6 

2 

6 

6 

3 

1 

6 

3 

1 

6 

3 

0 

6 

4  . 

1 

6 

4  . 

1 

6 

4 

1' 

"  6 

5 

0 

6 

5 

0 

6 

5 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

*  0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

Set  4 

1 

6 

6  i 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6' 

2' 

.  6 

6  ; 

2 

6 

6 

2 

"6  . 

6 

3 

1 

•  i 

6 

3 

0 

6 

3 

.  0 

6 

4 

0 

6  1 

■  4 

1 

.6  ' 

4 

0/ 

(  6 

5 

0 

6 

5 

0 

6 

r 

6 

0 

6 
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As  can  be>iscemed  from  Table  15  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  required 
3,  2  and  3  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 
on  Part  6,  Set  I5  4,  4  and  4  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach 
criterion' perfor^nce  on  Part  6,  Set  25  4,  4  a^d  4  teaching  trials 
respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance  on  Part  6,  Set  3,  and  0,  4 
and  2  teacMng  trials  respectively  to  -reach  criterion  performance  on 
Part -6    Set -4.    A  closer  look  at  these  results 'suggestg  that  for  the 
most  part  each  S  had  increasingly  few^r  initial  incorrect  responses 
across  sets  when  teaching  trials  were  implemented.    It  is  assumed 
that  skill  generalization  V7as  occurrxngf 


Parts  1  and 
represent 


Tables  16  and  17  contain  the  results  of  Phase  III 
respectively.    In  both  of  these  tables,  pials  1  2 
baseline  measures  obtained  prior  to  teaching  Phases  I    II  or  Ui 
and  Trials  3  and  4  represent  baseline  measures  obtained  subsequent 
to  teaching  Phase 'I  and  II  but  prior  to  teaching  Phase  III.  All 
remaining  trials  indicate  teaching  measures. 


Table  16 
Phase  III,  Part  1 


Trial 

SI 
#Err. 

#Resp. 

1  Trial 

S2 
#Err, 

#Resp.  1 

Trial 

S3 
ttErr. 

#Resp 

1 

2 

28 
28 

58 
58 

1 

i  1 

38 
40 

58 
58 

1 

2 

10 
10 

'  58 
58 

3 
4 

24 
24 

58  . 
58 

3 
4 

32 
32 

'58 
58 

3 

6  0 
6 

58 
58 

5 
6 
7 

a 
9 

T  A 

6 
2 
0 
0 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

13 
8 

-1 
(> 
0 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

5 
6 
7 

'  2' 
0 
0 

6 
6 
6 

1 


It  should  be  noted  when  reading  Table  16  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  dumber,  of  possible  responses  when  ^J^^^l^f  •'"!^^"^:^3r'f,r 
obtained  and  when  teaching  measures  were  obtained.    The  reason  tor 
this  discrepancy  is  that  in  Phase  III,  fart  1,  Ss.  1,  2  and  3  i.ere 
oSy  taught  responses  they  did  not  perform  correctly  when  the  most 
recent  baseline  measures  were  tal^en. 

As  can  be  discerned  from  Table  16,above,  Ss  1,  2  .and  3  required 
5    5  and  3  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  f  f 

on  Part  1.    These  results  indicate  that  even  though  2  of  the  3  |s 
S^def considerable  number  of  errors  when  baseline  measures  were 
Stained"  acquisition  of  object  picture  labels  and  action  pictuxe 
descriptions  on  worksheets  devf.'loped  rapidly. 
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VThen  comparing  the  results  of  baseline  measures  obtained  prior 
to  teaching  Phases       11  and  III  (e.g. ^  Trials  2)  to  baseline 

measures  obtained  subsequent  to  teaching  Phases  l  and  II  but  -prior 
to  teaching  Phase  III  (e.g.j  Trials  3  and  4),  a  small  increase  in 
correct  responding  can  be- ascertained.  ^  The  assumption  can  be  made 
that  previous  acquisition  of  object  picture  labels  and  action  picture 
description!^  increased  the  number  of  correct  responses  in  Phase  III, 
Part  1,    Yetp  the  diffaiencja  between  the  2  sets  of  baseline  measuresi 
\ms  not  great.    This  may  have  been  due  to  their  difficulty* identifying 
small  pi^rtures  traced  or  dravm  on  vjorl^heets^  even  though  they  may 
liave  previously  learned  to  label  or  describe  those  same  •cofhme^l'cially 
produced  pictures. 


Table  17 


Phase  IIIp  Part  2 


»  », 

Set  1 

SI 

% 

S2 

S3' 

#Resp. 

Trial 

#Err. 

Trial 

#Err. 

#Resp. 

Trial 

#Err. 

1 

6 

6  • 

1 

6 

6' 

1 

6 

6 

2 

6 

6.  • 

2 

6  , 

6 

2. 

,6 

6 

3 

6- 

3 

2  • 

6 

'  3 

3 

c»  6 

4 

3  -  . 

■  y  • 

!  4 

3 

6 

i  4 

3 

6 

5 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

6 

6 

0 

,  6  • 

.  6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

7 

0 

6 

'  7 

0 

6 

7 

0 

6 

'  J 

Set  2 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
'6 
7 
8' 


2-r 

3'  . 
4 
5' 
•6 


6 
6 

3 
2 
3 
J 

0 


6 
6 


6 

1 

6 

■  6  ' 

1  ^ 

6 

6 

6  , 

>  2 

! 

2{/ 

6 

6 

I 

"6: 

!  3 

2 

6 

* 

•■  3  . 

'  3 

-6 

4 

2 

■  6 

4 

2 

'6  ■ 

6 

1  5 

1 

6 

"  5, 

2 

-  6 

6 

0 

6 

.6 

6 

;:  7i 

6 

'7,: ' 

0 

J 

S4t  3-  ■ 

L'l    *  ^ 

6' 

'  '  1 

/  '  6  ' 

6  ' 

.  '  1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6  . 

'  ^'  2  * 

6  . 

-  6 

6' 

3  , 

"3' 

'  6.' 

3  ' 

.  3  ■ 

.     6  ' 

6 

4 

2 

6 

4 

.  .6 

o6 

5.  ■ 

0  . 

6. 

'  5 

0 

.6 

..f6  ■ 

'  '6 

0  • 

6  . 

°    ,     6    .  ' 

0 

6 
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Set  4 


*  SI 
Trial.  #Err.  ttResp. 

S2 

Trial    #Err.  ttResp. 

S3 

Trial    ^Err.  i^Resp. 

16  6 

2  6  6 

3  '    3  6 
•   4          3  .  6 
.5          1  ■  6 

6-  1  6 

7-  0  '6 

0      .  .    6  ' 

1'          6  6 

2  "'6  6 

3  3  6 
4^6 
5-1  6 
•6          0  6 

;      7           0  6 

.1          6  •  6 

2  6  6 

3  2            6  ■ 

4  2  6 

5  0         ■  6  . 
\      6          0-  6 

i  ■ 

J 

As  can  be  discemea  from  Table  17  above,  Ss  1,  2  and  3  required 
^    3  and  3  teachiiig  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance 
on  lllXX  3  and  3  teaching  trials  ^respectively  to  reach 

rritSon'ptSor^an^e  on  Part  2,  Set  2;  2,  ^'andj^teachxng  trials 
respectively  to  reach  criterion  performance  on  Part  2    Set  J.  a"^^' 
3  aSd  2  teaching  trials  respectively  to  reach  criterion  Perf^mance/ 
on  ?art  2    Set  4.    Closer  iSsp^ion  of  these  results  "  suggests  tha^ 

the  most  part  each  S  had  i^Seasingly  fewer  initial  incorrect 
SspSses  acr^sf  worjcshiet  sets  when"  teaching  trials  were  i^plemente 
S  is  assumed  that  skill  generalization  was  occurring. 

l^en  comparing  the  results  of  baseline  "r^fbasflin^ 

In  ?orrec1^?4ondi       3;'^^  ^^cSain:^?    ke  assumption  .s  made 
Sre  Safto  some  deire.e,  Ss  used  the  skills  learned  i^  Phases  I 
and  II  when  attempting  to  perform  the' skills  required  m  Phase  III. 


*  ^    ^  Discussion 

The^  results  presented'  strongly  suggest  that  the  program  objectives 
were  ISccessSlly^ccomplished.    That  is:  ^^-^^^If^^^^^^ 
tn  label  belected  object • pictures  and  describe  selected  action 
oLSres    S  somd  eight  initial  consonants  in  printed  words,  to_ 
SakfSe'i^itia^^nsonant  sound  of  objects  and  actions  represented 
in  piJS^rS,  Ld  to  label  unknown  words  given  pictures  representing 
■  aSiectror  actions  with  differing  initial  consonant  sounds;  b)  the 
s?uden?s  Lamed  to  choose  --'^^  Ce.g.,  subjects    verbs    -  ob^-ts; 

ru»i«s:ntsS^^^^^^^ 

cpmbination  to  label  unknown  wards  in  sentences- 

Based 'on  these.^esultlV  the  fonowing  assumptions  ^ 
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approach  and  an  approach  based  strictly  on  letter-sound  relationships  ^ 
but  can  pursue  an  approach  espousing  the  teaching  of  combinations  of 
skills J  c)  teachers  can  initially  introduce  reading  worSs  to  trainable 
level  students  through  the  'H^hole  word''  approach  and  then  can  begin 
to  teach«,v7ord  analysis  skills.    These  skills,  when  developed  to  their 
fullest 5  may  eliminate  the  necessity  for  teacher  dependent  word  drill 
vjhich  is  common  x^hen  acquiring  i^ords  through  the  "whole  word"  approach 
exclusively;  and  d)  students  with  severe  articulation  problelnas  can 
,  Utilize  initial  consonant  sounds-  of  ivurds  as  a  word  analysis  skill. 

Although  the  skills  taught  are  limited  to  scope,  hopefully  the 
objective,  procedures,  materials  and  design  can  be  used  as  a  model 
when  considering  additional  word  analysis  skills  or  extensions  of 
those  already  taught.    In  utij.izing  letter-sound  relationships  tdarhers 
may  introduce  final  consonants  as  i-jell  as  Additional  initial  consonants- 
In  the  area  of  context  cues,  the  teacher  may  consider  the  choice  of 
prepositions  which  logically  complete  sentences.    More  complex  picture 
cu^s  might  be  considered  to  increase  difficulty  level  and  skill  ^ 
functionality  when  combining  picture  context  cues,  printed -context 
cues  and  initial  consonant  sounds  to  determine  the  labels, of  unknown 
words.    For  example^,  a  picture  displaying  a  variety  of  objects  and 
'actions  such  as  in  a  picnic  »cene  might  be  displayed  instead  of 
single  objects  or  action  pictures..  ^ 

•  For  those  students  who  do  not  have  the  necessary  prerequisite 
skills  for  completion  qf  this  program,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  use 
Its  objectives,  procedures,  materials  and  design  as  a  starting  point 
.for  considering  a  fyier  breakdown  of  required  responses-  For 
example,  the  students  of  concern  here  understood  logical  and  absurd 
relationships  to  the  degree  that  if  they  did  not  correctly  respond  tov 
related  questions  or  directives  when  baseline  measures  were  obtained, 
they  quickly  acquired  those  responses.    For  students  who  do  not  have 
some  understanding  of  logical  and  absurd  relationships,  the  teacher 
would  have  to  further  bteak  do\7n  the  objectives*  of  Phase  XI  into 
mqre  basic  components  (e.g*,  to  understand  an  absurd  action  a  student  ^ 
may  nave  to. directly  experience  it,  such  as  attempt  to  eat  a  piece 
of  clothing) . 

In  considering  the  implications  of  this  study  ,^  the  limited  nature 
of' the  instructional  design  should  be  realized.    For  example,  baseline 
measires  of  student  responses* to  the  questions  and  directives  of 
PhasFlII^  Part^  2,  i^ere  taken  twice;    Preceeding  any  teachiirg  df 
Phases  I,  II  or  III  and  then  following  the  teaching' of  Phases  I  and 
II  but  prior  to  teaching  Phase  III.'    These  measures  indicate  an  increase 
in  'correct  re^^ionding  during  the  second  set  of  baseline  measurements. 
From  this  increase,  it  is  assumed  that  th^ 'skills  taught  in  Phase  I 
and  II  tuyere  responsible  for  that  increase  but  the  preseni  design 
does  not  pinpoint  precisely  \ihat  skills  affect  the  learning  of  other 

"  skills  and^  does  not  rule  out  the  possible  facilitating  effects  of 
'  oth^r  variables.    In  order  to  obtain  such  specific  information  the 
present  design  should  be  replaced  by  one  more  sensitive  such  as  a 
ffitiltipie  baseline  design  wherein  baseline  measures  of  all  skills  to  be 

'taught  are  obtained  continuously-    As  successive  baseline  measures 
are  compared,  sigtiificant  changes  can  be  more  confidently  attributed 
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to  the  teaching  of  specific  sUXlQ.    On  the  other  hand  the  priorities 
of  Se  cWoom  dictate  an  approach  requiring  greater  instructional 
?Le  and  less  time  devoted  to  measurement.    For  these  reasons  the 
S  sensitive  hut  more  practical  criterion  referenced  measurement 
design  was  chosen. 


Due  to  these  and  othdr"  limitations  the  absolute  effect ivejiess 
of  th?s  p^ogSmls  ?mposslhle%o  determine,    Replication  of  this 
Sogr^  Sith  similar  population,  of  children         produce  spme^ 
Reliability  ^ata  as  ^fell  as  pinpoint  areas  to  eUramate,  modify  or 
Send.    Y?t  v«  can  bonfidently  say  that  the- negative  instructional 
SoSoks  for -trainable  level  students  i\«3^f  ly,q"^!*J°"fSlnn, 
irtrainable  levfel  students  can  learn  higher  3^vel  reading- fjH^, 
it  hopefully  follows  that  the  fiiture  of  the  trainable  retarded 
individSl  Contains  greater  personal  independence  and  econotilic 
productivity  in  our  complex  society. 
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\  Appendix  A         ^  ^ 

Phase       II  and  III 

'    '       'Example  Data  Sheets 

^l!he  following  data  sh^et  format  V7as  used  throughout  each  phase. 
Belov7  are  example  adaptations  of  thia  data  sheet  for  particular 
parts  of  Phase  I-j  II  or  III. 

Task;^  Phase  I^  Part  5;  (Set  1),  Teaching 


Name 

man 

bat 

fire^ 

run  \ 

pan  1 

needlig  . 

^arae 

Date 

Si 

—  1 

1 

 i 

4/10 

+ 

1 

+  ^ 

1/10 

S3 

+ 

+  • 

1/10 

SI 

•  + 

+ 

+ 

- 

X/11 

S2 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1/11 

S3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1/11 

f 


^  Task-.    Phase  II.  Part  2,  (Set  1),  Teaching 

.  too-fc-  ^ 


'  Name 

scissars 
paper 

sdssorSj 
table 

sock 
foot 

spck^  1 
hand 

comb 
hair 

brush 
hair 

pencil 
hand 

pencil 
toes 

j  D2tS 

Si 

+ 

'10/30 
—       ■  ■< 

S2 

+ 

+ 

-      i  10/30"^ 

\  .  S3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

j 10/30 

Si 

+ 

•f 

+ 

+ 

;ii/4 

.(,,,  .  _ 

S2 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

!ll;i4 

-i  

S3 

+ 

1  

"3 

+  • 

,11/4 

FRir 


4^ 


§05 


Taeki    Phase  III.  Part- 2;  VgRt  1).  Teaching 


/ 


■The 

I    raaianen  I  w3IL 
driiik   wxU  wiU 
with    come  bounce 
the*  \  ioviy  \  the 


1         <^  The 
.  Seelhe!  girl 


I  vjm 'poilSoenEr 
ride  ride 
in  tie  in  Uie 


WiU 
run 

I30  Ihe' 


Name 


■  f 

The 


will 


Task'.    Phase  It.  Part  4c.  (Set  2 Vja.  Baseline 

_  The    .  t  The 

The  '  I  The 
I  opens  is 


Si  ^ 


the  ■  on  a 
door,  string. 

+  + 


flys  I  The  *  I  eats 

high  '   '  lots 

in  tiie      is  of 


food. 


Date  - 


'  Name  \ 

+ 

houses  i  palx* 

1  . 

4-  1 

 ^  i  '  

1  3/10 

t 

-  12 

+ 

3/10  ' 

_  ( 

S3 

+ 

m 

3/10 

It 

+ 

+ 

— : — 
4- 

3/13 

+ 

+ 

1  ^  

1  4- 

t — — 

;  + 

;3/13 

W 

+ 

4- 

1  + 

+ 

4". 

;  3/13 

Date 


10/4 
10/4 

-i  — 

t  /a 


Appendix  B 
Phase  II,  Part  6 
Example  Workaheet 

(dr inlc^  > swing  ^  raarahmallpv;) 
We  play  on  the  J_  • 


(eat,  vjork,  tra^) 
Janet  V7ill  /     .  the  ice-cream  cone. 


(come,  train,,  Janet) 

'    *s  a  girl. 


''^(ball,  train,  look) 
We  vjill  ride  on  tlie        \  - 


(want,  look,  V^ing) 
Janet  and  Mark   something  good 


(farm,  come^  girl)  .  [ 

ftie  /Mil  go  on  the  switng. 


Appendix  C 
Phase  III,  Part  2 
Example  VJorksheet 


1,    I  drink  with  the  glass. 


i-JUUJ 


2.    The  TTiaiiaaan  will  come  tb  vs<i  house. 


3.    I  will  bounce  the  ball. 
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I.  overVito 

.In  order  to  familfarise  the  rpader  with  the  organization  of  this 
paper,  a  brief  description  of  each  section  is  presented  below. 

Section  II,  Rationale  -  Review  of  the  Litera-ture,  provides  the 
rationale  for  a  paper  on  teaching  social  interaction  skills  to  severely 
handicapped  students.     The  twoNnain  objectives  of  this  papfer  are  to: 
1)  provide  a  system  foi?  predicting,  explaining  and  systemetizing  social 
interactions;  2)  provide  an  Illustration  of  a. specific  instmctional 
program  for  teaching  social  interactions  as  an  example  ot  how  to  apply 
information  from  objective  1.  ' 

In  an  attempt  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  each  section  of  the 
paper  begins  with  a  discussion  of  general  considerations  and  information 
related  to  social  interaction  skills.    Each  discussion  is  followed  by  a 
deficript;^on  of  specific  procedures  for  assessing  and  teaching  social 
interaction  skills ^Tlie  specific  procedures  to  be  described  were  designed 
and  implemented  by  the  authors  in  two  classes  for  severely  handicapped 
students.  , 

Section  III  discjusses  definl^ng  and  measuring  social  interaction 
'skills  and  then  illustrates  a  apiecific  measurement  procedure  used  by  the 
authors  to  assess  social  interaction  skills.     In  an  attempt  to  deline  the 
important  parameters  of  social  interactions,  the  first  part  of  Section  III 
provides  developmental  and  normative  analyses  of  social  interaction  skills. 
Based  on  the  developmental  and  normative  analyses,  important  parameters 
of  social  interactions  are  operationally  defined  and^ incorporated  into  the 
specific  assessment  procedure  uged  in  the  authors'  sample  program.  The 
assessment  procedure  devised  consists  of  .fiv6  steps:     1)  as^ssment  of 
students  cognitive,  motor  and  language  functioning  levels;  2)  selection 
of  materials  for  assessment  purposes;  3)  operationally  defining  social 
Interaction  skills;  4)-  assesii^g  social  interaction  skills;  and  5)  addi- 
tional assessment.   .Results  of  tlie  authors'  baseline  measures  are  presented 
and  discussed.  \ 

Section  IV  foduses  on  how  to  teach  isolative  and  cooperative  social 
interaction  skills.    A  discussiop  of  general  considerations  ip  designing  an 
Instructional  program  provides  information;  relevant  to  determining  which 
social  skills  to  directly  teach,  environmental  facilitators  and  impedors  of 
social  interactions  and  the  importance  of  providing  activities  which  will 
^.nsure  th^t  skills  are  performed  across  a  variety  of  appropriate  environ- 
mental settings. 

Following  the  general  consideccations  discussion  specific  i'nstructional 
procedures  the  authors  use  in  teaching  social  ints^action  skills  are 
delineated.    Basically  in  the  atitbjDrs'  program  gam^.  and  activities  are 
taught  on  two  interaction-  levels  ,^solative  and  ^coo^rative.  Instruction 
procedures  for  each  level  are  descy^^d  in  detail  and  include:'^)  summary 
of  component  skills  taught;  2)  a  ifjit  of  sample  activities  the  component  . 
skills  can  be  taught  through;  3)  a  Ig^mple  task  analysis  of  a  specific  skill 
4)  a ^sample  teaching  procedure  for  a  specif 19  skill. 

Section  V  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  programs'  limitations  and 
cpnsiderations  for  developing  future  programs..    Within  this  section  factors 
which  detracted  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  authors'  program  are 
'  delineated.    The  authors  hope  that  future  instructional  programs  improve  on 
the  instructional  program  delineated  through  accounting  for  tbe  Limitations 
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Finally,  the  last  section  (VII)  conpsins  a  selected  bibliography  ^ 
relevant  to  developing  social  interaction  programs  for  seil^ely  handicapped 
students.  " 
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II.  RATIONALE  -  BEVIKJ  OF  LITERATURE 

..  Thlo  paper  will  attempt  to  articulate  notions  related  to  teaching 
social  interaction  skills  to  severely  handicapped  individualo  tsee  ^ 
Sontag,  Burke  &  York,  1974,  for  a  definition  of.  severely  handicapped). 
To  acquaint  you  with  conoiderations  related  to  teachlngseverely  handi- 
capped individuals  social  interaction  skills,  relevant  llterature|will  be 
briefly  aunnnarized:  ^ 

1.  Currently,  procedures  are  being  developed  to  teach  severe %^handi- 
"  .    capped  individuals  skills  in  areas  such  as  language,  self-Hfelp, 

•      ..motor,  and  vocational  <e.g.,  Brown,  Bellamy,  &  Sontag,  1971;  Brown 
■*  &  Sontag,  1972;  Brown,  Scheuerman,  Cartvrright  &  York,  1973;  Brown, 
Williams  &  Crowner,  1974;  Gold,  1972). 

2.  Although  many  severely  handicapped  ind-fviduals  can  be  taught  to 
succ«6sfully  perform  rudimentary  language,  vocational,  self-help, 
motor,  and  academic  skills,  they  seldom  perform  appropriately  in 
home-living,  recreational,  and  vocational  environments 'due  to 
inadequate  social  interaction  skills  (Seeley,  1971;  Goldstein, 

*     •■     1964).  •  ■  ^ 

•  3.  Social  interaction  skills  can  be  taught  or  altered  through,  systema- 

tic em'ironmental  manipulations  (Azrin  &  Lindsley,  1956;  Kale, 
Kaae  &  IJhelan,  1968;  Kirby  &  Toler,  1970;  tovass,  Schaeffer  & 
Simmons,  1965;  Milby,  1970;  O'Conner,  1969;  Paloutzian,  Hasazi, 
'  *         Striefel  &  Edgar,  1971;  Quitlitch  &  Risley,-  1973;  Updegraff  & 
'   ■         Herbst,  1933;°Wahler,  1^67;  l/hitman.  Mercuric  &  Chaponigri,  1970; 
,'  '        Morris'&  Dolker,  1974;  Koegel,  Firestone  &  Kraflime,  1974;  Buell, 

Stoddard,  Harris  fe  Bae'r,  196^  Ellis,"  1973).  ,  „ 

4.  feny  studies  have  documented  procedures  for  decreasing  or  eliminating 
■  '  inappropriate  social  behaviors  such  as  rumination,  tantrums, 
physical  aggression,  etc..   (e.g.,  F6x  and  Azri*,  1973^  Weisberg, 
PasRman  and  Russel,  1973;  Sa jwaj ,  Libet  and  Stewart,  1974).  Moreover 
a  number  of  stuaies  have  documented  procedures  for  teaching  severely 
.    '       handicdpped  individuals  such  rudimentary  social  interaction  skills 
* '.  •        as  greeting  others,  passing  a  ball  back  and  forth  with  another 

person,  pu.lling  another  personam  a  wagon  (©/.g..  Stokes,  Baer  and 
•J        Jackson,  1974;  Paloutzian,  Hasazi,  Streifel  and  Edgar,  1971; 
-     I        Whitman,  Mercurio  and  Chaponigri,  1970).     However,  no  studies  have 
documented  procedures  for  teaching  severely  handicapped  individuals 
.  the  "sophisticated"  social  interaction  skills  which  are  needed  in- 

•  '  vocational,  recreational,  and  home  living  settings. 

■  •     One  reason  Sr  a  lack  of  documented  procedures  for  teaching^  severely 
handicapped  Individuals  sophisticated  social  interaction  skills  may  be  the 
rcomplexness  of  social  interaction  skills.    This  complexness  results  in 
•  difficulties  operationally  defining,  teaching,  and  measuring- skills  related 


.1  As  used  in -this  paper  social  interactions  are  not  restricted  to  individual 
interactiona  with  other  persons  but  incl-ude  individuals'  interactions  with 
objects  and  themselves. 
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to  social  interactions.    That  is,  a  social  interaction  situation  is  com- 
posed of  a  complex  flow  of  behaviors  which  may  be  "''^"^^ily/^^f  J^^^ 
and  described.    Unfortunately,  as  80on  as  the  flow  is  disected  and  described 
the  flavor  of      r»l situation  is  lost,     Xn  fact,  even  movies,  videotapes, 
and  sound  recordings  of  social  situations  are  unable  to  convgy  all  the 
ditnensions  of  the  situations  with  adequate  quajlty.  ' 

However,  as  it  is  not  the  function  of  a  sSup  recipe  to  give  taste  to 
the  soup^  it  is  not  the  function  of  a  description  of  social  interactions 
:     to  reproduce  the  interactions  in  all  their  completeness  function  of 

a  description  of  social  interactions  iS  to  provide  a  foundation  for  pre- 
dicting, explainiHg  and  systematizing  social  interactions,  not  to  'capture 
or  reproduce  the  delighted  chortle  of  a  baby  or  the  complexities  of  social 

interactions  at  a  cocktail  party.  „  ^.  i„„4*.4ao  «f 

Given  that  it  is  not  .possible  to  capture  all  the  <:omplexitie8  of 
social  interactions  it  is  not  impossible  to  systematize  social  interactions 
and  make  highly  reliable  predictions  and  explanations  concerning  t^em 
.      Similarly,  although  a  teaching  pdradigm  cannot  encompass  all  the  complexi- 
ties of  social  inieractions  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  paradigm 
,,.^incapable  of  teaching  sophisticated  social  interaction  skills. 

included  within  this  paper  is  general  infottnation  on  assessing  and 
teaching  social  interaction  skills  and  a  description 
program  the  authors  have  developed  and  implemented  in  two  classe^  for 
•  severely  handicapped  students.    The  authors'  program  "  PJ^^^"^^^.^ 
example  of  a  social  interaction  instructional  program^ viable  within  a 

'""'?h:1ro'clars:rSe  sodal  mter^tlon  program  was  implemented  in  will 

'  be  ieSgnated  as  Class  A  and  Class  B     1.  ^^--^^fl^'^l^fll^'lZ 
and  2  male,  ranged  in  CA  from  13  to  16  years  and  in  MA  from  5  to  7  years. 
^tva^  of  iQ's  was  from  38  to  52.    All  students  ^ere .enrolled  in  the  . 
mdison  Public  Schools  in  a  self- contained  classroom  for  severely  handi- 

'^'''1i::frw:;  constituted  during  the  school  year.    Consequently  some 
students  were  transferred  in  and  out  of  the  .cl^ss  during  progran^ing.    Thus . 
of  the  9  students,  only  5  have  received  sustained  inS«uction     Of .  these 
5    3  were  male  and  2  were  female.    Their  CA's  ranged  from  13  to  18  years 
and  I?s  ran^d  from  39  to  42.    As  in  Class  A,  all  stude.nts  were  enrolled 
in  the  Ldis*  Public  schools  in  a  self-contained  classroom  for  severely 

"'"'IrSoviSfyoiVth  a  brief  overview  of  the  authors'  program  the 
'       instructfonll  phases- will. be  brief  ly  described,    The  three  basic  instruc- 
.    tional  phases  of  the  progratn  were: 

Phase  I  -  Teaching  students  to  socially  interact  and  play  games  with 
.      Phase%r-'Tea;hing  students  to  socially  interact  and  play  a  game  < with 

Phargf-lefcSng  Students  "^o  socially  interact  and  play  gan«s  with 
two  or  more  other  students. 


hn  Class  A  instruction  occurred  during  "free  time!'  each  day.    ^^^^  ^ime 
lasted  for  15  minutes,  from  11:15  to  11:30  on  Monday,  and  from  11:45  to 
2:oS  for  tie  ;emaind;^of  the  week. '  Students  received  as  many  instruc- 
tional trials  as  time  permitted.    In  (Mass  B  instruction  also  occurred 


These  phases  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  In  Section  IV.  . 
Table  1  sujnmariz;ea  the  iustructiotial  sequence  used  to  teach  isolative 
and  cooperative  social  inteicaction  skills • 

Identific^atiQti  and  definition  of  <basic  interaction  skills  is 
necessary;  to  the  development  of  specific  measurement  and  instructional 
procedures*    The  following  pection  deals  with  defining  and  measuring 
skills  involved  in  socpLal  interactions.    First  a  discussion  of  develop- 
mental and  normative  analysis  of  social  interaction  patterns  will  be 
provided*    From  this  analysis,  specific  assessment  procedures  were 
developed  for  the  a^h^rs'  social  int(4r action  instructional  programs. 
Specif ic  measurement^^ocedures  and  results  the  authors  use  of  this 
measurement  are  presented.    .  . 
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"^rlttg  free  ^ime.    Free  time  lasted  for  20  minutes  from  11:10  to  11; 30 
Monday  and  from'  11 J  40  to  12:00  for  the  remainder  of  the  week*    In  each 
classroom.  Phase  I  was  administered  to  the  student  on  a  one--to-one 
basis.    During  Phase  II  two  students  were  paired  by  the 'teacher  and 
taught  cpoperattve  play.    During  Phase  III  two  or  more  students  were 
instructed  by  the  teacher  at  an  empty  table. 
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•)  '  '  ' 

Summary  of  Basic  Instructional  Sequence  f 

Sinnrnary  of  Baaic  Instructional  Sn^^nce  -  Isolafive  Tnatructlonal  Skills 
The  basic  'inftuupfcional  sequence  of  tlre  ppcjs?^  ^a^l 
l«  Farental  questionnaire 

.  2,  ipree  play  baseline  (Pretest)  .     '     '  ^ 

^1  Teaching  Phase  I  -  Teaching  studeiits  mU§  iiee.ess^ry  to  appro- 
-  '  priately  "interact  (manipulate)  an  ieolative  toy         -  ^^^..^^ 
4  Teaching  Phase  II  -  Prpvidipg>ppPFt""itie9  for  ptujentg  to  practice 
,    ^'  SrsSfls  lhich  taught  it.  Phase  I  W  ^tr^eturing  the  environment 
to  facilitate  usage  of  the  ■  . 

5.  Free  play  baseline  •  „  ? 

■Q»n.n;».r-y       Basin  TnatruetioP^I  Seciuence     fiooperative  Instructional  Skills 
The  baaic  instrwcj^onal  seqjienee  of  the  p-rpgra**  S^s; 

X.  Parental  etwestionjjaire  *  ^ 

2,  Free  play  baseline 

3.  Structured  baseline  (Glass  A  only) 

t  ^Sfpbase  I  r  Teaching  students  to  socially  interact  and  play 

6.  tS^^^Tmm  ^  »  f^f  W  1-1  social  . 
interaction  mm         a  ^J:udet»^  wi^^  l«^w  W/^J^^^^  .  ' 

7.  Teaching  Phase  II  r  Teaching  students  to  apcially  interact  and 
Play  a  same  with  aiaother  student  , ^ 

a-  Teaching  Phase  m  r  ^P^^B^  ^P^^  i^*^"^'^'^  • 

and  play  a  gaiae  x?ith  i^p  .or  wore  stuaeuts.. 
9.  Free  play  baseline 
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^    III.  DEFINIKG  AND  ASSESSING  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  SKILLS  •  ' 

A,  Development^l'and  Normative  Analysis  of  Social  Interaction  Skills 

Due  to  a  paucity  of 'in^formation  on  teaching  social  interaction  skills 
to  severely  handicapped  students  we  used  developmental  literature  and 

.  normative  analysis  to  help  us  detettaine  the  important  paranjeters  of  social  " 
Interactions*  '  , 

^  There  is  an  entity  pf  developmental  literature  which  divides  the 
development  of  social  interaction  skills  into  various  stages  or  levels 
(e.g;,  Earton  &  i^ewball,  1943;  Piaget,  1952;  Ellis,  1973) •    Obviously,  ail 
developmentalists.  do  not  agree  on  how  many  critical  levels  thVre  are,  on 
the  operational  definitions  of  the  levels  or  on  the  chronological  order  of 
the  levels,  etc.    The  levels  delineated  by  Parteu  and  Newhall  (1943)  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  literature  (Table  2). 

The  Parten  and  'Newhall  levels  do  not  include  several  basic  pfarameters 
of  social  interactions.    For  instance,  people's  interaction  patterns 
tjrpically  change  from  primarily  autistic  and  isolfittive  to  primarily  para- 
llel and  cooperative.    In  addition,  interactions  progress  from  being  con-* 
trolldd  by  adults  to  being  primarily  controlled  by  peers  (Harris,  Wolf  & 
Baer,  1964; ,  Hartup,  1964;  Stevenson,  1965;  aiid  McCoy  &  Zigler,  1965). 
Obviously,  this  description  grossly  oversimplifies  interactions  and  their 
changes  over  time.    However,  it  is  hoped  that  this  griejf  description  'will 
provide  you  with  a  context  for  the  discussion  which  follows. 

The  fact  that  people's  interaction  patterns  change'over  time  and  the 
usual  direction  of  the  change  is  useful.    However,  this  in  formation.^  is  not 

*  sufficient  for  developing  social  interaction  programs  for  severely  handi- 
capped individuals.    The  developmental  literature  does  not  clearly  specify: 
1)  the  frequency  individuals  engage  in* various  types  oT  interactions;'  2) 
the  appropriate  time  and  place  to  perform  skills  associated  with  various 
types  of  social  interactions;  3)  the  chronological  age  (CA)  appropriateness 
of  tasks  related'  to  the  social  interactions  levels;  or  4)  the  basic  com- 

'  ponent  skills  involved  in  social  interactions.    The  following  paragraphs 
will  attempt  to  delineate  what  normative  analysis  indicates  in  relation  to 
parameters  1,  2,^3  and  4.  , 

1.  People  typically  engage  in  skills  related  to  autistic,  unoccupliad, 
isolative,  observational,  attempted  interactions,  parallel,  associative 
and  cooperative  social  interaction  levels.    For  instance,"  most  people, 
engage  in  autistic  interactions  such  as  strumming  their,  fingers  and  tapping 
their  toes.. '  Also,  people  frequently  spend  blocks  of  time  apparently  doing 
nothing  (unoccupied)  or  engage  in  isolative  interactions  such  as  making 
puzzles,  painting,  .and  reading  books <i    Observing  others  is  a  universal 
pasttime  assumed  in-such  activities  as  spectator  sports,  drama,  and  tele- 
vision.   In  adjMfcW:on/ engaging  in  activities  parallel  to  others,  in 
association  yith  others,  and  in  cooperation  with  others,  are  also  •'normal'' 
activities.    '  .         ^  ' 

However,  it  may  not  be  socially  appropriate  for  people*  to  engage  (±n 
a  skill  related  to  *one  interaction  level  too  frequently  or  too- extensively. 
For  example^  people  who  s^end  most  of  their  time  e'ngaged  in  skills  related 
to  either  the  autistic  pattern  (e.g.,  reading  books,  painting)  or 
occupied  pattern  (e.g*,  staring  into  space)  or  thp  observational  cfattern 
X^^Sy  playing  l>ridge,  playing  ping-pong)  may  be  denoted  as  "different"  by 
society.    Skills  related  to  some  inter|^tion  levels  engaged  in  toosftr^quently 
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Table  2 
Levels  of  Social  Intetactioa 


Autistic  level.    Child  .shows  little  or  no  awareness  of  others  or  of  en- 
vSo^entrSgea  in  self- stimulatory  hehavior ;  head  b^nEing.  slapping , 
.rocking,  eye-pressing,  etc. 

iirifloeunied  level.    Child  shows  some  awareiiess  of  the  environinent  but 
Sr^^y^  to  interact  with  it;  sits,  walks  altnlessly;  looks  around 
i^S  oJ  oSt  of^window;  may  observe  activities  of  others  from  a  distance 
or  for  short  |>eriod3  of  tiino,  .  ' 

T^dcnandetit  level.    Child  plays  ^tfa  toys  or  objects,  but  in  an  isolated 
ijanner;  makes  no  ^attempt  to  interact  with  others. 

'n%.^^^rina  level     Child  approaches  others  and  observes  their  activities 
i||^^|^;mpt  at%nvo^^^^      inay  attempt  to  sit  near  others  with- 
Sr?Seracting  with  them;  observation  of  .  others  must  be  of  a  sustained 
nature*  ' 

'  M-f^t^A  -Lnteraction  level*  Child  initiates  'some  attempt  at  interaction 
^tHthers^  SSmpts  to  engage  in  same  activity  or  occupy  satne  location; 
S;^^?^«f  to  cet  attention  of  others;  interaction  can  be  positive  or  nega- 

be  self-defensive, 

t....ti.T  4r.fAr^ntion  level.    Child  plays  independently,  hut  in  a  way  which 
Parallel  inrerae^i^    others:  may  utilize  same  toys,  e.g.,  playing  side  by 
Sdrin  s^hdb^^^^^^^^  than  vith  other.;  devotes  full  aware-, 

ness  to  the  activity  of  the  other  child.  » 

and  JSSns;  Schani-ng  play  materials;,  following  one^another  with  trains 
or  wagons;  engaging  in  similar  activities. 

...^......r.  .«t-,.raction  level.    Child  i^^^f  <=t\^^f  ^^^^^f.^"  f  fl^f 

whi^M^ecessltates  mutual  participation;  plays  ball  with  others,  play,  on 

swings  with  one  child  pushing,  etc.  ^ 
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have  Hore  socially  "deviant"  connotations  than  others.    For  example,  people 
who  el;ten8ively  engage  in  skills  related^. to  the  autistic  level  may  be 
cpnsider(3d  hy  many  t9^be'more  "deviajat"  than  people  who  extensively  engage 
-•in  skills  related  to  the  cooperative  interaction  level. 

2.  The  time  and  place  people  engage  in  skills  related  to  an  interaction 
level' should  be  eonsiderod  in  the  development  of  a  social  interaction  in- 
structional program.    For  instance,  it  i&ay  b^e  acceptable  for  people  to 
strum  fingers  (autistic  pattern)  when  studying  by  themiselvesj  somewhat  ac- 
cepitable  to  strum  fingers,  during  ^  boring  meeting,  but  it  is  generally  in- 
appropriate to  loudly  strum  during  a  piano  concert*   ^Similarly,  j.t  may  be 
acceptable  for  people  to  put  together  a  puzzle' by  themselves  (isolated 
pattern)  but  it  is. generally  socially  inappropriate  to  put  together  a  puzzle 
when  all  other  people  in  the  room  are  playing  dominoes. 

3.  The  age  appropriateness  of  a  task  associated  with  interactions 
should  he  considered  when  delineating  taluks  to  construct  social  inter- 
actions around.    For  example,  it  may  be  more  socially  appropriate  to  teach 
a  six  year  old  to  play  with  a  yo-yo  (isalative  patteam)  then  to  teach  a  , 
42'  year  old  man  to  play  with  a  yo-yo.    Conversely,  it  may  be  more  socially 
appropriate  to  teach  a  42  year  old  man  to  play  solitaire  then  to  teach  a 
six  year  old..  . 

4.  Basicc&mponent* skills  of  social  interactions  may  be  identified  in 
relationship  to  interactions  involving  oneself  and  social  int^rac^ii^o^is 
involving  others.    Social  interactions  which  involve  interacting  with  others 
(e.g.,  parallel,"^ associative  and  cooperative  social  interaction  pattfems) 
may  be  portrayed  as  consisting  of  at  least  five  basic  components:    a)  recog- 
niticin  of  appropriate  time  and  place  for  a  social  interaction;  b)  initiating 
interactions ;  «c)  ^receiving  requests  for  interactions;  d)  sustaining  inter-* 
actions;  e)  terminating  interactions.  '  » 

Initiating  an  interaction  consists  basically  of  appropriately  greeting 
the  other  people,  asking  them  to  engage  iii  an  activ^^ty  (such  as'' cards,  a 
''work  activity,  conversation),  and  then  determining  if  they  accepted  or 
declined.  ^Receiving  a  request  for  an  interact! on ^'u|ually  consists  of 
determining  if  you  are  able  to  or  want  to  engage  in  an  interaction  at  the 
given  time  or  place  and  either  appropriately  accepting  or  declining  the 
request.    Sustaining  an  interaction  typically  involves  appropriately  en- 
gaging in  a  social  interaction  or  .related  task  for  a  period  of  time  or  until 
the  task  is  completed.    Finally^  terminating  a  social  interaction  often 
consists  basically 'of  Heterfiining  that  either  the  ta^k  is  complete,  that 
there  is  no  more  time,>that  .ydu  no  longer  want  to  Engage*  in  the  task;  then:, 
providing  the  appropriate  salttatioi^.  and  if  necessary,  cleaning  up  the  tank 

area*  > 

Observations  of  severely  handicapped  individuals  in  social  interaction 
situations  indicate  that  some  appear  to  initiate,  receive,  sustain  and 
^  terminate  social  actions  with  peers^    Close  scrutiny  of  sucK  interactions 
often  fails  to  reveal  precisely  how  the  interactions  were  initiated,  received, 
sustained  or  terminated.    Such  observations  sometimes  lead  spectators  to 
posit  that  the  severely  handicapped  individuals  are  using  ^eir  bmt  com- 
mimicatxon  System  to  foster,  receiye,,  sustain  and  terminate  social  inter- 
actions.   Evan  if  severely  handicapped  individuals  use  thei'r  own  communica- 
tion system,  iri  many  situations  the  use  of  such  a  system  is  ineffective. 
That  is,  it  is  only  effective  among  the  limited  number  of  individuals  x^ho 
know  the  system.    The  implication  is  that  one  component  of  a  social  interaction 
prdgf am  should  be  to  teach  severely  handicapped  individua^ls  to  appropriately 
.ve^baliae  the  initiation,  .reception,  sustaining,  and  termination  of  social 
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ititeractions.    However,  nonverbal  students  should  be  taught  to  appro - 
;Sly  non;erbally  iiitiate,  receive,  sustain  and  terminate  interactions. 
^  skills  involved  in  isolative  activities  consist  o£  at  least  four 

basic  components  1    a)  recognition  of  the  appropriate  titae        Pj^^J  . 
particular  isolative  activity;  b)  selecting  and  locating  an  available  toy/ 
lame/object  appropriate  for  isolative  play  (e.g.,  students  go  to  ^o6k^^l£ 
Sfind  a  pa?ticllar  magazine  they  «ant  to  read),  c)  Oustainij^  f^^t^l 
iSfceractioft  with  the  selected  toy/game/object  (e.g.,  completion  of  a  puzzle, 
SmSetioS  of  a  page  or  chapter  of  a  book,  end  of  free  time);  P^operly^ 
teSnS?ng'the  activity  (e.g. ,  cleaning  up  the  play  area,  putting  away  the 

"^"""Ifis'essential  to  articulate  how  developmental  or  '"normtive"  in- 
formation relates  to  social  interaction  instructional  programs.  DfY^l°P: 
mtSal  and  normative  information  indicates  that  people  engage  in  skills 
related  to  autistic,  unoccupied,  Isolative,  attempted,  parallel,  assocxa- 
Sve  and  cooperative  social  interaction  levels.    However,  in  many  Inf  ances 
S  may  not  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  implement  if ^rucjional  programs 
ior  eLh  social  interaction  level.    Once  people  have  learned  skills  related 
tfeoD^rativft  and  isolative  social  interactions  they  should  engage  in 
s?iUs^elaS  S  observational,  attempted,  and  parallel  social  infraction 
pSS^f^thout  additional  instruction.   That  is,  th^  f  ij^^  ^J^/" 
SLrvational,  attempted  and  parallel  patterns  are  required  ^^nd  thus 
ahouTd  have  been  learned  through  instruction  on  cooperau4.,/e  and  isolative 
pa?SrriS   In  addition,  autistic  and  unoccupied  interaction  patterns  shov^ld  ■ 
also^cir  without  intensive  training.3    Thus,'  only  instructional  programs . 
delated  to  ^operative  and  isolative  interaction  patterns  may  need  to  be 
wSented     However,  it  should  be  noted  that  teaching  skills  related  to 
SSiSive  aAd  cSerltive  social  interaction  patterns  should  significantly 
i?W>L  ?lauencv   time,  and  place  autistic,  unoccupied,  parallel,  and 
affrcLtiw  iSSoJ  p^^  performed.    That  is,  the  more  frequently 

SoPle  Sie  in  skills  delated  to  cooperative  Interactions  the  less  fre- 
qSy^they  may  engage  in  skills  assoaated  with  autistic  and  unoccupied 

'"'^''?S.csrc;natderations  indicate  th^t  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  an 
in.trucSonal  program  to  teach  skills  related,  to  cooperative  interactions 
anStaneoLl^attempt  to  eliminate       P-^— ef  a^d^^^^ 
to  isolative  and  autistic  interactions  (Eckermatt,  Whatley  and  KUtz,  iv/^, 
S-tif  ind  Gonnallv   1972).    The  objective  of  an  instructional  program  should 
t  t  tlLi  lZlua  iama  of  GA  appropriate  skills  related  to  isolative 
%     nnP^tlve  interSL  patterns.    In  addition,  people  Should  be  en-  , 
courS  ^e^^^^^  -elated  to  all  the  interaction  patterns  at 

freqSncies,  at  appropriate  times  and  in  appropriate  places 
Sis  brief^vlew  of  developttiental  literature  and  normative  analysis 
^ndi^Ses  thafpSor  to  implementing  a  program  to  teach  severely  handicapped 
f  Sf.?S!lf  seleSed  socS?  interaction  ski^lls  the  frequencies,  times  and 
^M^^^^^^        P^^^'^       "normal"  individuals  of 
simSaf  ci  shoiw  be  assessed.    Th.  program's  objectives  should  then  be 


In  some  instances,  such  as  when  motor  patterns  are  being  trained,  it  may 
ll  efScaSous  to  teach  skills  related  to  autistic  interaction  patterns 
(Brunn^r,  1973),  .  « 
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determined  in  relationship  to  the  "normal"  performance  o&  the  specified 
skills  C'Jallter  and  Hops  ^  1973).    Itore  specif ically^  if  the  objective  of 
an  instructional  program  is  to  teach  social  interactions  skills  related  to 
a  vocatioral  setting,  the  so'cial  interaction  ^skills  needed  in  the  vocational 
setting  should  first  be  assessed  and  then  skills  related  to  ,the  signifi- 
cant infieraction  patterns  should  be  taughC^,    If  the  objeictive  of  an  in- 
structional program  is  to  teach  social  interaction  skills  related  to 
specified  recreation  or  home  living  settings,  the  necessary  skills  related 
to  significant  social  interaction  patterns  in  those  se&tings  should  be 
taught.         .  ^  , 

B,  Adapting  the  Developmental  and  Normative  Information  to  the  Specific 
Procedures  of  the  Au^thori '  Program  \       '  i        ""^  ~ 

The  developmental  and  normative  information  was  used  to  delineate  the 
salient  parameters  of  social  interactions  xyhich  should  W  evaluated  through 
prebase line  arid  baseline  assessment.    The  authors'  base line. measures  were 
designed  to  indicate  the  number    frequency  an4  duration  of  the  tasks  or  ^ 
games  each  studeht  played,  the  appropriateness  of  social  interactions  sur- 
round ir^*  each  task  and  which  peers  interacted  together.    Information  ob- 
taijred  through  baseline  measures  was  used  to  delineate  what  skills  ,each 
student  needed  to  learn.    The  following  procedures  were  used  by  th^  authors 
to  'obtain  this  information:  , 

r.  pre-baseline  assessment' 

2,  'selection  of  materials  '  ' 

3.  operationally  defining  the  skills  involved  in  social  interactions 
'4,  bajtieline  measurement'' 

5,  results  of  baseline  assessment 

6.  addlitional  baseline  measurement 

1.  Pre-baseline  Assessment 

Information  was  derived  from  the  .individual 's  ongoiffg  curriculum 
to  determine  individuals'  functioning  levels  in  areas  such  as  language, 
math,  reading,  and  cognition.    Then  vocational,  home  living  and  re- 
creational tasks  appropriate  to  the  individual's  functioning  level  were 
selected  to  teach  the  social  intjjeractions  through.    Games  and  tasks  to 
teach  interactions  through  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of:    1).  ^mes  and 
tasks  available  within  the  classroom;  2)  games  and  tasks  available 
within  the  homes  of  ttie  individuals  (this  was  accomplished  thujugh  a 
parent  conference  questioimaire) ; •and  3)  games  and 'tasks  available  at 
group  homes  (this  was  accomplished  through  a  group  home  survey).  When 
feasible,'  social  interactions  x^ere  taught  through  tasks  from  the 
student's  o!>2cing  curriculum  (e.g.,  juice  time).    The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  teach  CA  appropriate  tasks;  however,  it  was  usually 'neces- 
sary to  start  with  tasks  at  the  individual's  functional  level  and  progres 
toTfard  CA  appropriate  tasks.  „  ^ 

2.  Selection  of  I-faterials 

* 

The  follotd.ng  list  of  materials  was^  used  for  baseline  measurement 
"and  instructional  purposes*    As  indica^t^d,  assessment  was  made  of  the 
individual's  functioning  levels  in  prebaseline  assessment.    The  games, 

■5:28 
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'play  objects  and  tagks  weye  chosan  aiter^the  #?¥seUne  e^^mejt 
SaUng  it  poaoible  to  match  activiti^o  to  student  functioning  levelo. 
^  llms  and  play  objects  «oi7e  then  mgda  available  to  otudenta  during 
baseline,  free  play  and  instructional  feriodQ. 

a.  Gomes  or  play  objects     -  . 

1.  DominooG 

2.  Cop tie 

3.  ioteo  ^ 

4.  Bingo 

5.  Dart  game  •  ^ 

6.  Puasleo  y 

7.  Ball 
a,  Yo-yo 

9.  Silly  putty 

10.  Twister    '  ^ 

11.  Cards  -  card  racks^  ^ 

a)  Regular  peker  cards 

b)  Old  mid 

c)  Crazy  Eights 

d)  Snap  . 

e)  Hearts 

f )  ^imal  Bwrarey 

"  b.  Play  area  (se^  instructional  setting  and  Appendix  A) 
c!  Evaluation  sheets  (See  Appendix  E) 

Additional  considerations  involving  the  selection  of  games  and  task? 
will  be  provided  in  Section  III  under  genera?,  considerations  for 
designing  an  instructional  program. 

.  -      /'  '  -  *  . 

3.  Operational  Definitions 

Using  the  devaiopmental  and  normative  lnforma4:iQn  as  guides  we 
•      selected  and  operationally  defined  salient  parameters  °f/°^i^\f"^^'-  , 
rctionli^S^tSf    The  operational  definitions  ff  ^'^^5^?,^ "^^r.^' 
in  the  assessment  of  the  students  socifl  interaction  skills.    That  is. 
•       lo  obseJ^ed-  the  ,kudents  social  interactions  and  used  the  operation 

4  The  car"d  rac^  is  introduced  as  an  aide,  not  a  necessary  ^J^^.^o  the  game. 
Tt  can  redtiee  student's  inability  to  view  his/her  own  cards  (e.g.,  to 

Sh  r  faS  ^h^  t&nt  how  to  use  f  ^  -d  -c^^^^^^^^^ 

the  student  cantsea  rack  when  it       too  hard  taUng  the 

hand.    The  teacher  can  also  model  the  use  of  a  ^^.1'^^^  ^^^^ 

cards  off  the  rack  as  the  amount  of  cards  left  in  his/her  nana  is  re  u 

by  Iplaying  the  game. 
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'Sefinitions  to  describe  and  code  oxir  observations,    The  operational 
definitions^  that  are  presented    in  Table-*  3    were       developed  by  the 
authors  to  "facilitate  the  objective  measurement  of  aocial  interaction 
skills. 


S2S 
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„i.  .  ,      Table  3 


Qperdtlonal  Definitions 

Tvnes  of  lli|teractlon  Situations       ^  s       ^  =  . 

.  •    "(US)  Uhatructured:*  guidollnes  for  the  Individuals'  activities  are 

vague  and  non-speci£ie}  the  teacher  does  not  provide  any  instruc- 
tions as  to  who  should  interact  with  who  and  what  activities 
they  should  engage  in.  u  „ 

(S)    Structured  J    the  teacher  provides  clear  and  specific  guidelines^ 
^  for  the  Ittdlvldual'J^etivities;  he/she  tells  certain  individuals 
to  ask  specified  individuals  to  engage  in-  a  specific  game-  or  task. 

Initiate  ,  .  ° 

(+)   Appropriate' ittitiatlon:    an  individual  approaches  another  indivi- 
duai(s)  and  verbally  (nonverbal  students  may, use  nonverbal  com- 
munlcation)  asks  him/her  to  engage  in  a  specific  activity  with 

lia^ropriate  initiation:    an  individual  does  not  yerballae  the 
7     initiation  or  demands  (vs.  requests)  that  another  individual 
/      engage m  a  specific  activity  with  hiifl/her,  .   .    ^  . 

'(AIV  Attempted  interaction:   may  be  positive  or  negative;  an  individual 
initiates  some  attempt  at  interacting  with  others;  attempts  to 
engage  in  some  activity  or  occupy  the  same  location,  vocalises  to 
get  attention  of  others  (e.g.,  pushing  another  person  but  not 
merely  self-defensive). 


Receive 


m  Aonr^Drlate  reception:    an.  individual  either  accepts  (e.g.,  says, 
^  ^    S!  I'd  like  to  play,")  or  politely  declines/refuses'  (e.g.,  says, 

"No,  I  do  not  want  to  play"). 
(-)  inappropriate  reception:    an  individual  ina|>proprlately  accepts  an 
initiation  by  grabbing  the  game/activity /object  from  the  individual 
who  initiated;  refusing  by  ignoring  the  initiation,  pushing  the 
initiator  away,  declining  in  a  loud  voice  or  snotty  reply. 

Sustttin  ^ 

Level  of  Interaction  with  an  Objeet/Game/Task:  » 

(6)    General:    the  individual  engages  in  the  activity  (and  not  self- 
stimulation  types  of  behaviors)  but  does  not  engage  in  Specific 
ietd^ties  which  are  functional  to  the  game/object/task;  (e.g., 
^  lUSt  looking  at  a  game  or  fiddling  with  it). 

'   (A«)  Appropriate:    the  individual  engages  in  activities  which  are 

functional  to  the  correct  operation  of.the  game/objeet/task  (e.g., 
following  the  rules  of  the  game). 

I^vcl  of  Social  Interaction  Pattern; 
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(A)    Autistic  Social  Interaction  Pattern  Leyel:    the  individual  shows 
\  little  or  no  awareness  of  others  or  of  environment;  engages  in 

self -stimulatory  behavior  , (i.e. ,  head  banging,  shaking,  rocking, 
flapping). 

(UO)  l&ioccupied  Social  Interaction  Pattern  Level:    the  individual  shows 
gome  awareness  of  the  en^ronment  but  makes  no  attempt  to  inter- 
^act  with  it  (i.e.,  walks jfimlessly,  sits,  looks  aroimd  room  or 
'  out  window)  may  observe  Activities  of  others  for  a  few  minutes 

from  a  distance. 

^         (0)    Observational  Social  Interaction  Level:,  the  individual  approaches 
•  others  and  watches  their  activities  but  makes  no. attempt  to  inter- 
act; the  individual  may  sit  or  stand  near  the  others;  observa- 
tion must^^e  of  a  sustained  nature  (see  definition  of  duration  of 
interaction  pattern). 
(I)    Isolative  Social  Interaction  Pattjern  Level:    the  individual  plays- 
with  toys,  games  or  objects,  but  in  an  isolated  manner;  the  in- 
dividual makes  no  attempt  to  interact  with  others  and  is  not  very 
aware  of  the "activities  of  the  others;  isolative  behavior  may  be 
of  a  general  or  appropriate  level  of  interaction  with  object/ 
game  or  task.  '  ^ 

(P)    Parallel  Social  Interaction  Pattern  Level:    theindividual  inter- 
acts in  an  activity  independently  but  is  clbserin  proximity  to 
— ^  other  individual (s)  than  the  isolative  level;  n:h^ndividual 

sits  beside  rather  thkn  with  other  individuals;  the  individual 
is  fully  aware-of  the  activity  of  the  other  individual(s) ;  the 
individual  may  or  may  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  task/game /object 
as  the  other  individual (s). 
^     (C)    Cooperative  Social  Interaction  Pattern  Level:    the  individual 

interacts  id.th  others  Ip  an  activity  which  requires  mutual  parti- 
cipation (e.g.,  playing  with  a  ball,  playing  card  games  such  as 
---^^^d  I'laid);  may  be  general  or  appropriate  level  of  interaction  with 
game /object /task. 

(AU)  Acted  upon:^   the  individual (s)  engaged  in  the  activity  rely  upon 
the  direction  and  priming  of  one  individual (s)  to  complete  the 
activity;  may  be  double  scored  with  cooperative  level  of  social 
interaction  patterns.  " 

(PD)  Peer  disapproval:    when  an  individual's  peers  show  either  verbal 
^  or  phyiscal- disapproval;  may  be  double  scored  with  any  other  level 

of  social  interaction  patterns. 

Duration  of  Interaction  Patterns  :'^'^amount  of  time  an  individual  engages 
in  some^activity. 

Terminatrfe 

Termination  of  Interaction:  * 

(+)    If  appropriate  the  individual  picks  up,  organizes  and  puts  away 
^  the  game/object/task  in  the  correct  storing  place  when 'time  is 

,  '  up  or  the  individual  is  through  interacting  with  it.    The  indivi- 

dual makes  some  appropriate  verbal „ statement  (i.e.,  thanks  f or - 
the  game  or  I  don^'t  want  to  play  any  more). 
+(AU)  Acted  upon:    the  individual  is  verbally  directed  by  another 

cooperating  peer  to  clean  up  the  interaction  area  himself /her- 
self and  does  so, 

Er|c  .  532; 
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(-)  .When  time  is  up  or  tho  Individqal  ia  through  interacting,  the 
individtal  walks  away  leaving  the  toy /game /objeet  where  he/she 
was  playing  with  it,  picHa  it  up  and  puts  it  away  without  organ- 
ising it  properly  and/or  puts  it  in  the  wrong  ^.storage  place  or 
only  temlnattes  after  repeated  redirects  from  the  teacher. 

Ifascorable 

Unable  to  score  or  record  such  as  when  there  is  not  apprpprfafis  category 
or  the  behavijpr  o'f  concern  could  not  be  observed. 


4,  Baoellne  AsQeGGment 


Using  the  opera tlonal'  definltlona  and  data  sheets  (Appendix:  B  and 
C)  baseline  aooeoGmento  were  obtained  to  aGoeas  what  social  interaction 
okjLlls  the  otudentc  had  and  what  okills  they  needed  to  learn,  •  From 
the  baooline  aooeseiEento  we  Evaluated  how  the  Gtudente  perfomed  in. 
structured  and  "free  play"  (unstructured>  situations  (see  operational 
definitions)  along ^parameters  of  initiating,  receiving,  sustaining 
(for  sustaining  we  assessed  both  the  level  of  social  interaction  and 
appropridteneso  of  Interactions  with  tasks),  and  terminating  interactions. 
Baseline  sessions  were  video  tapetd  and  data  from  each  session,  based 
on  the  operational  definitions  of  interaction  skills,  was  recorded  on 
the    dat:a    sheet    portrayed  in  Appendix  B,    I*Jhen  all  the  baseline  data 
had  been  collected,  it  was  combined  and  recorded  on.  a  summary  data  sheet 
for  each  student  (see  Appendix  C).    The  baseline  data  indicated  social 

interaction  skills  the  students  had  in  their  repertoires  and  the  fre- 
quency, number  and  duration  of  the  skills.    The  procedures  are  described 

^In  greater  detail  in  Table  4. 


:  '  "  •,  ..Table;  4;,  ■  . ■<     ■  /.^"■'^' 

•      Baseline  Bifoeadure        ■  .  ...^ 

«»F¥ee-play'V Baseline ;     ^  ■     '     °  ■:■;  ■  •■'■*;■•   '  Mr:.,-     '   ■■'  .■  '■■ 

■    Class  A    Baseline  roeaswres,  for  8ffl4ent  1  f ^  ^t"^- ^^^^^ 

,     iSffiiteeetf  for  t^^^ 

.  °  were  tafeeti  of  the  s  tudents  iiEi  feheii?  play  area  during  this  time  ,  to^^ 
was  ^collected  from  the  videotape  at  a  letter  date.    (See  Appendix  B  for 
example  data  sheet.)        )'  y  ^.  ^  — 

Class  B     Baseline  measures  wore  same  as  for  Class  A. 

B.  Structured  jileline  •  r 

Class  A  *  The  authors  felt  that  the.  students  had  interactional  sfc^ls.- 
,  '    in  their-repertone^  which  they  did  not  demonstrat^^during^the  .  . 

iiiay'»  haseiine.   To  determine  if  the  students  (student  1  through^student 
5)  had  appropriate  initiating  and  receiving  sltllls  ^  "structured,  base- 
line was  administered  for  three  davs.   During  this  baseline  stjidents 
were  cued  by  the  teacher  to  ask  anothey  student  to  play  a  specified 
tsarae.    Videotapes  of  the  baseline  were  taken  and  data  was  coded  from  ^ 
these  tapes  at  a  later' date.    The  same  data  sheet  was  used  as  in  the 
"free  play"  baseline  (Appendix  B>,  • 

°  Glass  B  -  %  structured  baseline  was  adrointstered.^ 


a.  Rehaseline 


Class  A  -  Rebassline  measures  for  student  I  through  student  6  were 
administered  for  three  day§*    The  same  procedure  was  follewed  as  in 
the  original  baseline:   videotapes  were  taken  of  t^e  students  during 
their  "free  play"  periods  and  data  was  collected  frcsm  these  tapes  at  a 
\a  later  date  (see  Appendix  B  for  example  data  sheet). 

The  purpose  of  the  rebaaelinewas  to  assess,  what  game  skills  and/or  inter* 
action^al  skills  the  students  had  acquired,  if  any,  ti»e  . 

that  elapsed  between  the  structured  baseline  (Oct.  IS)  and  the  rehase- 
line (Feb.  7).    During  this  time  period  irhe  students  had  been  taught 
games  and  interactional  skills  but  not  .through  a  .syste-matxc  procedure. 

Class  B  ^  Hebaseltne  was  unnecessary  since  rto^  time  had"  elapsed  between 
the  original  baseline  and  systematic  instruction.        -         .  . 

• .  *  .  ■    ■  *    ■  .        "     -  ' 

•    Based  upon  the^operational^finition  and       ^^^'^W^.^f  ^"P^^'"^^";^ 
the'baselinc  assessments  ta/get  social  interaction  skills  were  deline- 

atigd  for  each  student. 


■  Class  A  . 
Baseline  and  Reba^ellne  (Pretests)  ^ 

As  Indicated  earlier  baseline  assessment  (pretests)  were  admini-steeed 
to  assess  the  student's  pre-intervention  social  skill  repertoire  in 
ordej:  to  determine "instructional  objectives-  for  each  student.  A 
baseline  was  administered  in  Class  A  and  then,  because  of  a  lapse  of 
titne.between  baseline  and  implementation  of  the  program,  a  rebaseline 
•was  administered;    The  purpose  of  this  rebaseline.  was  to  determine  if 
the  students  had  acquired  any  game  or  social  interaction  skills  during 
the  time  lapse.    During  the  time  lapse  there  had  been  no  formal  in- 
struction, although  the  students  were  informally  taught  a  few  games. 
Table  5  provides  summaries  of'thefdata  from  each  of  these  baseline  pre-.  ■ 
tests.    As  can  be  discerned, from  the  table  there  were  no  dramatic 
changes  in  the  students' game  and  interaction  skills.  •     '  . 

Table  6  is  a  summary  of  the  free  play  pretest,  baseline  measures 
"(baseline  and  rebaseline  data  have  been  combined).    Ifef or tuna tely,  time 
did  not  permit  a  free  play  posttest  baseline  after  intervention  at  the  ■ 
end  of  the  school  year.    Analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  6  was 
used  to  determine  what  skills  to  teach  each  student.    For  example,  data 
indicated  Student    5    (Sg)  needed  to  learn  at  least  the  following  skills: 

Ag^'^-\,  In  four  play  sessions  S5  made  no  initiations  to  other  Ss;  this  is 
an  important  social  interaction  skill  because  it  leads  to  coopera- 
tive play;  therefore.,  the  number  of.  initiations  needed  to  be  increase 
2.  In  relation  to  #1  .above,  S5  engaged  in  Isolative  play  75,%  of  the 
„  •     time  and  in  observational  play  25%  of  the  time;  S5  spent  too  much 
time  engaged  in  isolative  play  and  needed  to  be  taught  cooperative 
play  skills. 

s.      \  ■     '     '     '  ' 
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<i       GtiPi-ed  in  only  two  different  activities;  it  waa  a 
•  lie  pS?am^^^^^  tb.  range  of  games  and  actil^itx..  in  the 

■  L  f  ^LSSf  inappropriate  toy  play  66%  of  the  time,  hut  engaged.- 
k  Slal  play  337/of  the  time;  another  goal  of  the  program  was 
^^  l^e^omvovTm^  play  BO  that  S5  would  engage  in  .t  almost  . 

IS^^SSd  that  S.?  wo#ahle  to  sustain  an  activity.    .  . 
6  J;Suy'      SpfepSately  tern 

tJnS  indi*^ting  no  prohlem  in  regards  to  termination  with  an 
SSvity  of  SjeS?.   teai.  ^§3  nevbr  engaged  in  ^cooperative      ,  . 
therefore  it'^iT^ertain  as  to  whether  S5  had  the 

'  dividual. 
gfcgucturcd  Baseline  ; 

The  Wpbao  of  fre  gtr^ct^^^  : 

^oaSrS.    mS  from  theltructured  haseJ.ino  can  he  sutmnarx.ed  aa 
follows  CTahle  7): 

■  '  .         '  «  '       '  ■■ 

Table  7       _  -.  ■        '  .-.V 

^_^^^Wj:^^iate  .       Ability  to  Receive, 


h 

YES 

? 

YES 

S3 

YES 

■  '  1 

,  m 

^5 

? 

YES 

ajient  time  to  fully  evaluate  the  studenfo  reperColK. 

Class  B 
Baseline 

I,,la  8  la  a  eu«ary  of  the  free  gay  ba.ellue-  «---^^f  ^ig*"- 

program  «a»  i|»P"*;  1  whl^h  oUifu  should  be 

cUllB  students  tad  in  thew  conducted'  In  a  similar 

totlCTaS  Olf"  ll^ea  previous  Ci.ss  A  Baseline 

.  results  discussion). 
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6,    Additional  Assessment  ' 

Data  collected  during  InstEuetiori,  to  be  described  in  greater  de- 
tail later,  provided  additional/information  regarding  the  students 
skills*    That  is,  analysis  of  student  errors  during  instruction  pro- 
vided information  ^concerning  skills  students  had  in  their  repertoire 

prior  to  instruction.  ,         ,  ,     ,^  „„4.m 

Based  upon  the  operational  definitions  and  baseline  assessments 
target  social  inteijactlon  skills  for  each  student  were  delineated.  The 
next  section  (IV)  entitled' "Teaching  Xsolotive  and  Cooperative  Inter- 
action Skills,  "»7ill  specify  instructional  procedures  for  teaching 
targeted  sociil  interaction  skills.    A  discussion  of  general  consider- 
ations for  designing  an  instructional  program  followed  by  examples 
of  specif te  procedures  the  authors  used  to  teach  isolatiye  and 
cooperative  sbbial  Interaction  and  game  skiUs  to  severely  handi- 
capped students,  will  be  presented  along  with  a  discussion  of  the 
tesulta  «f  the  authors '  programi 


S36.* 


,  XV.  TEACHING  ia)LATIVE  AIJD  CCXJPEMTIVE  lOTERACTION  SKIL^^ 

A#  general  Considerations  for  Designing  an  Instructional  l?rogram 

1.  Environmental  Facilitators  and  Icnpedors  of  Social  Interactions 

♦a/ Affect  of  Peers'  Functioning  I«evel  on  Social  Interactions  * 

^The  functioning  level  of  peers  can  have  a  significant  effect  on 
people's  social  interactions  (Wahler,  1967;  Morris  and  Dolker,  1974), 
Obviously^  people  who  have  skills  related  to  cooperative  interaction 
patterns  will  not  readily  Engage  in  those  skills  unless  either  their 
peers  have  skills  related  to  cooperative  interactions,  or  the  skilled 
individuals  can  direct  their  unskilled  peers  through  the  tasks  and 
necessary  interactions,    Converaely,  people  who 'do  not  have  skills 
related  to  cooperative  interaction' patterns  may  engage  in  qooperative 
^        social  interactions  if  a  peerCs)  who  has  the  skilly  directs  them 
through  the  necessary  tasks  and  interactions*  : 

At  this  point' it  should  be  noted  that  the  social  interaction  paradigm 
described  thus  far  is  oversimplified  and  does  not  adequately  describe 
any  specific  Social  situation.    That  is,  most  social  situations  in- 
volve a  great  deal  of  "give  and  take**  between  the  participants  in 
terms  of  gestures,  humor,  small  talk,  gossip,  "emotion,"  "affect,"  and 
genqi^al  conversation.    Also,  in  many  instances,  individuals  will  shift 
from  task  to  task  or  from  one  social  interaction  pattern  to  another 
q[uite  rapidly  without  distinct  points  of  initiation  or  termination. 
However,  as  previously  contended,  given  that  a  paradigm  wliich  systema- 
tiaes  social  interactions  does  not  encdmpass  all  the  compleKlties  of 
social  interactions  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  paradigm  is 
Incapable  of  providing  effective  social  interaction  skill  Instruction.  • 
Once  the  instructional  program  has  taught  individuals  basic  social 
injE^eJ^tion  alfills  the  natural  environment 

>x        ^  ^  should  teach 

them. the  complex  and  sophisticated  skills.    That  is,  with  some  prompting 
from  adult  authority  figures  skilled  peers  should  be  able  to  teach  o 
^  unskilled  peers  the  complexities  of  the  social  interactions  (Whaler, 
1967;  Morris  and  Dolker,  1974).    Unfortunately,  severely  handicapped 
individuals  are  often- segregated  or  clustered  in  institutions,  self- 
contained  schools,  group  homes,  ett.,  which  do  not  afford  them  ready 
'Contact  with  peers  who  eould  teach  them  sophisticated  social  inter- 
action skills. 

the  implication  is  that  an  essential  component  of  social  Interaction  in- 
structional programs  should  be  pairing  severely  handicapped,  individjials* 
with  peers  who  have  appropriate  social  interaction  skills  *  With 
prompting  from  adult    authority  figures  skilled  peers  could  teach  basic 
(initiating,  receiving,  stistaining,  cerminating)  and  sophisticated 
social  interaction  skills  to  relatively  unskilled  peers.    To  facilitate 
this  Instructional  strategy  characteristics  of  severely  handicapped  . 
individuals  which  may  cause  themto  be  intolerable  to  their  peers  (e.g., 
tantrums,  hjlttlng,  bad  breath)  should  be  decreased;^  severely  handicapped 
Individuals*  direction  following  and  observational  learning  skills  should- 
be  shaped  to  a  iWel  where  they  can  benefit  from  peisr  instruction;  and 
rudimentary  initiating,  receiving,  sustaining  and  terminating  skills 
may  have  to  be  taught«    A  potential  advantage  to  this  instructional 

....  • 
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Qtrate^  is  that  use  of  peer  instructors  should  facilitate  the  main- 
tenance and  generalisation  of  social  interaction  skills, 

b.  Task  Availability 

The  taakc  or  activities  available  to  people  will  influence-,  and  in 
soise  caoQO  determine,,  the  social  interactions  they  engage  in  (Kav7in,  1934; 
Quilitch  and  Risley,  1973;  Updegraff  and  Heabst,  1933;  Van  Alstene,  ^ 
1932;  ZiTBiBennan  and  Cglovin,  1970;  Hake  and  Vulelich,  1973;  Ellis, 
1973).    If  only  taoks  njore  applicable  to  isolated  social- interaction 
pattemo  than  to  cooperative  social  interaction  patterns  (e.g.,  finger, 
paints)  are  available  people  will  obviously  more  readily  engage  in 
'skiliQ  related  to  isolative  social  interaction  patterns.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  only  tasks  more  applicable  to  cooperative  social  interaction 
patterns  are  available  (e.g.,  cooperative  games),  people  will  most 
likely  engage  in  skills  related  to  cooperative  social  interaction 
patterns."  In  addition,  if  only  tasks  people  do  not  have  the  skills 
or  the  desire  to  engage  in  are  avail^able,  they  will  not  readily  engage 
in'  the  tasks  of  'social  interactions'  which  revolve  around  them. 

c.  Selection  of  Tasks  to  Teach  Social  Interaction  Skills  Through 

As  discussed  earlier,  an  essential/tomponent  of  a  sopial  interaction^ 
program  should  be  to  teach  people  toT  engage-,  in  tasks  related  to 
isolative  and  cooperative  interactions.    However,  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  attempt  to  teach  individuals  tasks  inappropriate  to 
their  current  functioning  level.    That  is,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  teach  individuals  xrLth  only  rudimentary  language  skills  reading  as 
an  isolative  task  and  monopoly  as  a  cooperative  task.    One  should  choose 
tasks  appropriate  to  individuals'  functioning  levels  in  such 'areas  as 
motor  skills,  language  skills  and  cognitive  skills.    Ellis  (1973)  suggests 
that  tasks  which  are  too  easy  or  too  sophisticated  for  indg|duals  are 
not  appropriate.    However,  tasks  just  at  or  above  individiSWs  current 
functioning  level  should  hold  their  interest  and  pace  Skill  development. 

One  basic  component  of  developing  a  social  interaction  program 
Bhould  be  to  determine  indiviSuals '  functioning  levels  in  such  skill 
areas  as  motor,  language,  and  cognition.    Potentially*  many  procedures 
could  be  used  to  determine  individuals'  functioning  levels  in  various 
skill  domains.    Administering  a  battery  of  tests  might  be  appropriate 
if  individuals  are  new  to  a  program;  however,  if  they  are  already 
involved  in  programming,  their  skills  levels  in  ongoing  programs  could 
be  used  as  indicators  of  their  functioning  level.    In  fact,  tasks  which 
had  been,  or  are  being,  taught  can  be  restructured  such  that  they  con- 
stitute the  social  interaction  tasks.    For  example,  if  individuals  are/ 
or  have  learned  basic  motor  patterns  (e.g.,  rolling,  turning,  grasping) 
it  x^ould  be  appropriate  to  select  or  derive  tasks  which  involve  use  of 
the  patterns  (Zimmerman  and  Calouine,  1971).    If  individuals  are/or  have 
learned  to  label  objects  one  could  select  or  devise  -  isolated  and 
cooperative  tasks  which  involve  labeling.    If  individuals  are  learning 
or  have  learned' object  labeling,  money,  self-care  skills,  etc.,  one 
could  derive  tasks  which  encompass  all  these  skills  to  teach  social 
interaction  skills  thrbugh.    In  other  words,  the  social  interaction 
prograr.  should  be  structured  around  the  skills  and  tasks  individuals,  have 
learned  or  are  being  taught.    Teaching  of  social  interaction  skills  should 
be  made  an  integral,  not  a.  separate  part,  of"a  total  curriculum. 


•There  is  a  problem  with  teaching  severely  handicapped  Individualo 
to.  perform  tasks  appropriate  to  their  functioning  level.    If  indivi- 
duals engage  in  trnko  at  thei?:  functioning  level  but  these  tasks  are 
wot  CA  appropriate  the  individuals  may  be  perceived  by  others  as  . 
Vretarcied"  or  "diffiprent,  "   However;  if  CA  appropriate  tasks  are  too  ' 
sophisticated  for  individuals  in  terms  of  required  skill  levels  in 
such  areas  as  motor,  cognitive,  and  language,  options  are  quite  limited. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  consider 'each  social  interaction  pattern 
(G.g#,  autistic,  isolative,  cooperative)  as  consisting  of  a  hierarchy 
of  increasingly  more  sophisticated    or  age  appropriate  tasks.  For 
example,  an  isolative  social  interaction  task  hierarchy  may  be:    a)  acting 
upon  objects  indiscriminately;  that  is,  looking  at,  smelling,  touching 
all  objects  without  regard  to  the  function  of  the  object;  T>)  functionally 
using  objects,  such  as  rolling  a  ball,  stirring  and  eating  with  a  spoon; 
c)  serving  alternative  functions  for  objects,  such  as  using  an  overcoat 
as  a  pillow;  d)  and  so  on.    Within  this  framework,  although  individuals 
may  initially  engage  in  tasks  below  their  age  norms,  with  intensive 
education  their  skill  levels  should  improve  and  they  should  have  the 
skills  to  engage  in  tasks  more  appropriate^  to  their  age  norms. 

Another  instructional  option  is  to  re^siructure  sophisticated  age 
appropriate  tasks  so  that  tt^  are  appropriate  to  individuals'  skill 
levels.    For  enaraple,  the  rules  of  common  card  games  can  be  simplified 
or  the  number  of  pieces  to  a  puzzle  can  be  decreased  to  fit  individuals' 
functioning  levels.    As  the  individuals'  functioning  levels  increase 
the  rules  of  the  games  can  be  made  increasingly  more  sophisticated' and 
niore  pieces  may  be  added  to  the  puzzle. 

Social  interaction  programs  should  use. tasks  and  materials  that 
have  reinforcement  value.    Choosing  tasks  on  "the  basis  of  their  rein- 
forcement value  involves  selecting  tasks  and  materials  students  will 
readily  interact  with,  preferably  in  free  play  situations.     (A  free 
play  situation/is^  referred  to  here  as  one  where  the  task  is  available, 
but  the  studexft  is  neither  prompted  to  engage  in  it  nor  externally 
reinforced  for  engagements.)  ^ On  many  occasions,  teaching  skills  through 
tasks  with  reinforcing  value  may  involve  teaching  skills  through  toys, 
games,  music  and  songs.    Games,  toys,  music  and  songs  which  require  the 
performance  of  skills  may  be  used  to  augment  academic  programming  and 
as  recreational  activities  to  provide  addtional  practice  of  skills  in 
in  a  variety  of  settings. 

Some  criteria  for  selecting  potentially  reinforcing  tasks  are: 
a)  tasks  should  be  novel  and  offer  results  that  are  not  always  predictable; 
and  b)  tasks  should  be  matched  to  student  functioning  leyels.  Tasks 
which  are  either  too  easy  or  too  sophisticated  are  not  appropriate. 
However,  tasks  ^ us t  above  current  functioning  levels  should  hold  interes  t 
and  pace  development.    Tasks  should  allow  for  active  engagement  and 
should  manifest  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

There  are  at  least  two  major  advantages  to  teaching  skills  through 
tasks  with  reinforcing  value:'  1)  skills  may  be  reinforced  by  allowing 
continued  performance  of  the  task  and /or  interaction  with  the  task 
materials  instead  of  relying  upon  teacher  imposed  reinforcers;  and  2) 
students  are  more  likely  to  interact  with  the  task  tnaterials\  and  thus 
perform  the  skills  taught  outside  of  controlled  instructionaCl  situations. 
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2.  Tnn-— n  Sklllo  Ar.ro.8  a  Variety  of  F.nviro^ntal  Settings 

As  previouoly  otated  in  the  reyiev;  of  the  literature,  ^severely 
handicapped  individual  aeldom  performs  appropriately  in  " 
recreational  and  vocational  environments  due  to  inadequate  social  inter- 
^actlon  Sis  (Soeley,  1971;  Goldstein,  1964).    There  is  a  need  for  strate- 
gies Shich  will  insure  that  the  social  interaction  skills  taught  are  in 
fact  oerforsied  across  a  variety  of  (Environments.  9 

lor  purposes  of  siuplidty  it  may  be  appropriate  to  categorize  social 
interaction  situations  Into  four  basic  situations:    a) ^school;  b)  recrea- 

'^°^^Lf?sS;ircl;  tl  lllt'Tinto  the  basic  components  sMlls  of 
social  S.:raSionS  previously  'delineated.    For  t-5rt:;iSurbe1'" 
there  should  be  an  initiation.    That  is,  there  should  typically  be  a 
proGtins  followed  by  the'  initiation  of  a  schbol,  vocational,  recreational 
rw-llving  task!    To  sustain  the  interaction  individuals  -ust  be  able 

;  rort^tiS^dt'^i^t  IZl  the  completion  of  the  tasu  a^d^ 

W  cle^nihE  up  of  the  -interaction  area.    Each  situation  can  be  further 
Saly.ed  to  de'u.  mine  the  sophistication  of  the  tasks  relative  to  the 
individuals'  skill  levels  and  the  social  interaction  skills  of  other  indi- 
viduals in  the  task  situation. 

in  addition,  social  interacticxi  situations  may  be  divided  into  un- 
structured and  structured  situations;    In  unstructured  situations  indivi- 
duals engage  in  a  task  without  cu4s  from  authority  figures  o'^/f  ^^^^^^    . . 
reinforSnt  °    In  a  structured  situation  individuals  are  cued  by  authority 
SsureHTen^agrin  selected  activities  and  typically  frequently  reinforced 
fof  selected  Svior.    The  major  difference  between  these  two  situations 
i°  the  J^cus  of  control.    In  the  unstructured  situation  individuals  are  in 
control  whUe  in  the  structured  situation  behavior  is  primarily  controlled 
(dfrected)  by  authority  figures.    Individuals  should  be  -bie  to  perform 
social  interaction  skills  in  both  unstructured  and 

One  strategy  to  insure  that  students  can  perform  social  if  "^Jtion 
akills  across  Interaction  situations  is.  to  systematically  require  them^to 
use  the  skiils  across  situations..  To  implement  this  strategy  first  list 
potential  sLol,  recreational,  home-living  and  Pre-ocational  t-lc  t^a 
freauentlv  occur  in  the  students'  everyday  environments.    Then  systematl 
faUy  Jeach  and  require  students  to  use  appropriate  social  interaction 
nkuL  across  the  listed  situations.    Continually  search  for  and  devise  new 
!iiiitio^      The  following  is  a  short  list  of  'sample  school,  recreational. 
•    hc^^^liern^an^pS'vocatfonal  tasks  students  could  be  required  to  use 
social  interaction  skills  in  throughout  the  day. 

School  Setting:    Math  Class 


^"^^a^stud-ent  or  teacher  recognizes  the  appropriate  time  for  math  class 
*  and  cdmmunicates  this  information  to  the  other  students 
9    the  teacher  designates  an  area  for  math^instruction  . 
1:  ^1  teacher  give!  the  students  directions  regarding  their  math 

instruction/assignment 
4.  the  students  may  request  help  from  the  teacher  ^  . 
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Rqeeiuing: 

!•  the  otudents  receive  the  initiation  for  math  clase,  get  their 

math  inaterialo  ready "and  go  to  the  designated  area  for  instruction 

2.  the  students  receive  the  teacher'o  instructions  regarding  their 
*  iris true t ion/as sigmaent  *  ^ 

I     3,  the  teacher  receives  the  students'  initiations  for^  help  and  either 
giveo  asaiotance  or  declines  the  initiation 

Sustaining: 

tlath  class  is  generally  sustained  hy  performance  of  a  set  of  math 
tasks.    Instruction  may  provide  opportunities  for  isolative,  observa- 
tional and  cooperative  interaction  skills,  ^ 

Terminating: 

!•  students  are  given  feedback  concerning  €heir  days'  performance 

2.  students  clean  up  the  instructional  area 

3.  students  help  put  away  the  materials  used  by  the  group  as  well  as 
their  own  materials  *  *\ 

4.  students  get  ready  for 'the  following  activity  period 

Recreational  Setting:    Visits  to  the  public  library 

Initiating:  ^  ' 

1,  recognition  of  the  appropriate  time  to  go  to  the  libraiTf  and  communi- 
cating the  information  to  other  students,  friends  or  family  members 
2*  gather  books  needed  to  be  returned 
3.  go  to  the  bus,  car  or  other  mode  of  transportation 

Receiving : 

^     1.  students,  friends  or  family  members  receive  the  initiation  to  go  to 
the  'library  and  father  their  books 

Sustaining: 

1.  return  old  books 

2.  appropriate  location  and  selection  of  new  book(s) 

3.  appropriate  jLsolative  scnnning  and  reading  skills 

4.  share  book  selection(s)  with  other  students,  friends  or  family  members 

Terminating: 

1.  check  out  new  books 

2,  go  back  to  bus,  car  or  other  mode  of  transportation 
Home-Living  Setting:    Dreasing  skills 

Initiating: 

1»  recognition  of  time  and  place  to  dress  * 

2.  deciding  the  appropriate  clothes  to  wear  '  ' 

3.  preparation  of  the  clothes,  shoes,  etc. 

4.  communicate  need  for  clothing  article  to  parent 

5.  asking  for  help  in  getting  dressed 


Sustaining: 

1.  putting  the  clothed,  shoes,  etc.,  ou 
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TGnainating:  ' 

1.  cleaning  up  the  clothes  that  had  been  worn  previously  by  putting 
them  in  appropriate  place (s) 

Pre-Vocational  Setting;    Juice  time 

•  - 

Initiating i  r         -  ' 

1.  a  student  recognizes  the  appropriate  time  for  juice  and  eoramuni- 
cateo  this  information  to  the  other  students  and  teacher 

2.  otudent  or  teacher  designates  an    area  for  juice  time 

3.  otudents  perform  their  jobs  in  preparation  for  juice  (i.e.,  making 
th©  juice;  passing  out  the  cups,  napkins  and  coqkies) 

»  • 

Eeceiving:  '  j       *  • 

1.  the  students  receive  the  initiation  for  juice  time  and  pertonn 

their  jobs  (see  initiating) 

Sustaining: 

.  1,  drinlt  the  juice  and  eat  the  cookies 

2.  opportunity  for  casual  social  conversations  (discussion  of  past 
events  and  future  plans  can  be  encouraged;  appropriate  initiating 
and  receiving  interactions  can  be  praised). 

„  Terminating :  .  . 

1.  clean  up  juice  time  area 

2.  put  all  materials  away  in  appropriate  places 

3.  throw  away  a.11  garbage  . 

4.  get  ready  for  the  next  activity  petiod 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  are  only  sample  situations  and  they 
may  be  inappropriate  for  many  students.    Thus,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
adapt  the  program  to  youE  students  through  selecting  appropriate  situations. 

B.  General  Procedures  Used  in  the  Authors'  Program 

•   The  above  discussion  leads  to  the  following  guidelines  that  were 
followed  in  developing  the  social  interaction  program  presented  below: 

1    Generally,  individuals  perform  social  interaction      skills  in  rela- 
tion td    specific  tasks.     If  the  individuals  cannot  perfoifm  the  tasks,  it 
is  unlikely;  that  they  will  perform  or  learn  social  interaction  skills. 
Thus,  one  of  the  first  components  of  the  social  interaction  program  should 
be  to  teach  the  individ«als  to  perform  specified  tasks.    Then  they  should 
be  taught  the  social  interaction  skills  related/to  the  tas.ks.    The  tasks 
selected  should  be  carefully  matched  to  the  student's  fnnctioning  level. 

2.  Individuals  should  be  taught  skills  related  to  isolative  and  coopera- 
tive social  interaction  patterns  and  to  engage  in  them  at  appropriate  times, 

places  and  frequencies.  ,  _  .  •  j-   -j  i 

3    In  relation  to  social  interactions  which  involve  others,  individuals 
should'be  taught  to  appropriately  verbally  initiate,  receive,  sustain  and 
terminate  the  interactions.    Hoi-jever,  nonverbal  students  should  be  taught 
appropriately  nonverbal  initiating,  receiving,  sustaining  and  termiriating 
skills. 


4«  When  teaeblng  indivldualG  oocial  interactions  thay/should  be  paired 
Wltli  peers  who,  with  protapting  froia  adult  control)  figures  can  teach  basic 
(initiating,  receivings,  sustaining  and  tenainating)  and  complex  ^aqeial 
Interaction  skills \^    '  • 

3#  Individual^ should  be  taught  social  interaction  skilla  .which  are 
appropriate  acrosi^f  the  environmants- (home,  school)  the  individuals  fre- 
quently inhabit^^J^  '  * 

^ '       _  .  *        '  *  •■  *  ■  ^ 

Based  on  the  preceding  guidelines  general  instructional  phases  and 
teaching  procedures  were  developed.    First  a  genercil  description  of  the 
instructional  phases  and  definitions  of  the  instructional  procedures  is 
presented,  then  enamples  procedures  -  for  teaching  isolative  and  cooperative 
gaisQS  ^11  be  provided.    These  specific  eKamples  will  include:    a)  owmoavy 
of  coaponent  skills  taught;  b)  a  list  of  possible  activities  the  cooiponent 
sfclllo  can  be  taught  through;  c)  a  sample  task  analysis  of  a  specific 
skill;  d)  a  sotople  teaching  procedure  for  a  specific  skill;  and  e)  results* 

It  must  be  emphasiised  that  the  task  analysis  and  instructional  pro- 
cedures that  follow  are  only  intended  as  guidelines  for  teaching  social 
interactions*    Xt  is  expected  that  readers  will  have  to  adapt  and  develop 
task  analysis  and  instructional  procedures  suited  teethe  needs  of  their 
Students. 

The  program  described  herein  was  divided  into  three  phases.  Each 
phase  is  described  in  detail  below: 

Pliase  I  -'^During  this  phase  students  were  taught  to  socially  interact 
and  play  a  game  with  the  teacher*    The  authors  felt  that  learning  the 
games  or  tasks  was  a  prerequisite  to  learning  the  social  interactions  which 
revolve  around  them.    The  teacher  modeled  proper  initiation  and  termination 
skills,  but. students  were  not  required  to  perform  these  skilla  until  Phase 
II. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  students  were  given  a  "choice"  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  wanted*  to  ^lay  a  particular  game  or  with  an  object*  It 
was  the  students  free  time  an|  th^y  could  choose  to  dc  whatever  they  wanted, 
however,  students* were  not  allbwed  to  waste  free, time  by  doing  nothing  at 
allt    That  is i  students  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  many  different  activities, 
in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  intervene  when  students  engaged  in  an 
activity  too  frequently  or  too  infrequently.    It  was  also  necessary  at  times 
to  coax  a  student  to  play  a  game  with  the  teacher.  ' 

While  teaching  the  game  to  students  the  teacher  initially  acted  upon 
the  student  (i.e.,  verbally  and  physically  directed  the  student  through  each 
step  of  the  game  or  activity).    However,  after  students  were  able  to  pl^y 
the  game,  they  were  taught  to  act  upon  (direct)  the  teacher.    This, was  ac- 
complished through  the  teacher  asking  the  studeiSt  what  to  do  next  and/or  by 
not  following  the  directions  of  the  student  or  the  rules  of  the  games.    For  . 
example,  if  the  teacher  and  student  were  playing  Old  Maid  and  it  was  the 
teacher *s  turn,  the  teacher  would  ask  the  student,  '*What  do  I  do  now?"  and 
the  student  could  respond,  ''Pick  a  card. "   Then,  the  teacher  could  respond 
by  picking  a  card  from  his/her  own  hand,  and  the  student  should  say,  "No, 
pick  a  card  from  my  hand." 

There    are  several  reasons  the  authors  feel  that  teing  able  to  act  upon 
others  la  a  necessary  skill.    First,  it  facilitates  peers  being  able  to 
teach  the  game  to  other  peers.    Individuals  with  high  level  social  skills 
can  then  teach  games  and  social  skills  to  peers  with  fewer  social  skills. 
Secondly,  on^e  students  have  the  skills  to  play  the  game  and  act  upon  their 
environment^  they  should  be  able  -to  initiate  their  own  social  behavior. 
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This  stiould  increase  the  frequency  of  appropriate'  social  behavior ;  Finally, 
being  able  to  act- upon  others  should  increase  students'  abilities  to  control 
their  o«n  enviromnent  and  not  allow  others  to  inappropriately  manipulate 
them.  .  •  '  .  -Tt^ 

T^^ase  II     In  this  phdse  the  environment  was  structured  tolfEacxlitate 
stude'nt  use:  of  social,  interaction  an4  game  skills' taugh't  in  ^}-^^^ 
^cooperative  games,  the  teacha:, instructed  one- of  the  students  topsk  another 
8tudent,t0  play  a  particular  game.    The  teacher^observed  the  i^ifjjf °; 
'  fthe  students  and  intervened  only  when  the  students  initiated  or 
^/declined  the  initiation  inappropriately*    In  cases  whei?e  errors 
id  the  teaehec  modeled  .the  proper  behavior  for  the  students  and  had  • 
uHum^plat  the  initiation  following  the  model,  students  then  continued 

the  response  chain  ^.e.,  getting,  the  game "materials ,  deciding  on  a  play 
are'a, .  setting  up  the  game,  playirjig  the  game  and  terminating  the  game). 
Again  the  teacher  observed  the  students'  responses  an^  only  intervened  when 
students  inappropriately  performed.    If  an  error  occurred  the^teacher  first 
provided  a  verbal  prompt^ for  the  correct  response,  and  then  if  necessary 
modeled  and/or  primed  the  response.  ■        '    ■  j 

On  Phase  II,  for  isolative  games,  the  teacher  provided  opportunities 
for  students  to  play  a  game  or  with  »an  object  and/or  suggested  that  they 
"^lay  with  a  game  or  object.  .  » 

Phase  Iir  -  Tiiis  phase  was  designed  to  teach  further  performance  and/or 
modifications  of  games  and  social  skills .learned  in  Phases  I  and  II.  Or- 
ganizing tournaments,-  offering  special  prizes,  altering  rules,  increasing  ^ 
It  -decreasing  the  numbel:  Qf  people  participatins,  and  changing  the  location 
of  the  activity  dre  a  few  game  alterations  that- were  employed.  .  . 

Table  9  provides  de'finitions  of  the  general  instructional  procedures 
used  to  teach  isolative  and  cooperative  game  and  social  interaction  skills, 

G.  Isolative  Gam6s  *' 

I  «     .  '     •    .  ■      .  I  ]    ■  ■  ^       .  o  - 

1.  Summary  of  Component  Skills  Taught  ^         ^  ? 

As  discussed  earlier;  isolative  activities  may  be  thought  of  as  con- 
sisting of  at  least  the  four  basic  components  listed  below: 

a.  recognition  6f  the  appropriate,  time  and  place  for  a  particular 

'    isolative  activity,  •.  ,      ,  ^.    ^  fr.*- 

"b.  selecting  and  locating  ah  available  game/toy/object  appropriate  for 

c,  susfcaiSng^appropri^ate  interaction  with'  the^  selected  toy /game/object 
dl  properly  termlnati^^J^  activity  , 

.         The  program  the  aut&s  have  develoneT-atteftts  to  Incorporate  these 
•compoitants    skills  into  tTje  teaching  of  Wative  games. 

2,  List  of  Sample  Isolative ^j^ctlvltles. 

The  following  list  of  ls\lativsianies  and  activities  are  offered  as 
'suggested  materials  .that  coul^Hn:Sorporated  inta  a  social  interaction 
prSram!    This  list  is  far  from  complete  and  certainly  other  materials  <,ouid 
and  should  be  used  when  appropriate.  -  \ 


Table  9 


\ 


Definition  of  ^Instrtictional  Procedures 

Correct  Response  (+)  was^  scored  when  student  (s)  perforin  the  chain  of  re- 
sponses correctly  slnd^in  sequence  under  the  following  conditions:    '  * 

*1,  Teacher  cue  served  as  a  signal  for  the  desired  response  or  chain 
of  desired  responses.  '  ,    '  ' 

'   '2'.  Teacher  may  reword*  (redirect)  a  verbal  cue  before  any' response  is 
emitted  by  S.    For  example,  a  T  cue  might  be,  "I  want  you  to  find 
your  pairs.""    "I  want  you  to •  find  tiie  cards  that  look  the  same." 
This  may  accomplish: 

a.  learning  thie  meaning  of  words  fie. g. cards)  through  context 
(e.g.,  cards  that  look  the  dame)  '  " 

b.  reducing  the  confusion  of  the  meaning  of  ^  verbal  cue  5  thus 
giving  5  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  Ms/heif  ability  to  per- 
form the  task. 
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Incorrect  Response  (-)  was«3cared'ix?hen: 

1.  S  did  not  emtp  a  respons^  after  a  T  cue  or  redirect. 

2.  S  emitted  an  undesired  response (s)  a^r  a  T  fiue  or  redirect. 

Procedures  After  Error: 

1.  Verbal  Prompt  (VP)  -  T  indicated  to  S  he/she  had  made  an  error  by 
provid^.ng  an  additional  verbal  cue.    For  escample,  S  may  know  that 
he/she  should  shuffle  the  cards  before  dealing.,  but  he/she  does 
not  have  the  cards  all  facing  the  same  direction.    A  verbal  prompt 
might  be,  '"No  (name),  you  must  put  the  cards  all  the  same  way /direc- 
tion before  you  shuffle  them."  ^ 

2.  Modeling  (M)  -  Modeling  has  been  defined  as  "the  training  technique 
or  operation  of  demonstrating  a  response  or  chain' of^ responses  to 

,     -     a  sij^bject  and  then  directing  the  subject  to  immediately  imitate  the 
performance."    (White,  1971,'  p.  96)    Modeling  was  used  to  teach 
selected  verbal  and  nonverbal  responses. 

3.  Priming  (B)  -  Priming  is  the  procedure  of  guiding  S  physically 
through  a  response- or  response  sequence.    Priming  was  used  to  teach 
selected  nonverbal  behav^.ors. 

« 

Fading  -  Fading  refers  to  a  process  of  gradually  changing "the  stimuli  con- 
trolling a  response  until  the  response  is  controlled  by  different  stimuli. 
Physical  prompts  were  faded  by  gradually  x^rithdrawing  T*s  physical  guidance, 
thus  gradually  requiring  S  to  perform  more  of  the  respcnses  unaided.  Mtfdels 
were  faded  by  gradually  presenting  a. less  demonstrative  model,  requiring  S 
to  successively  perform  more  of  the  response  without  T  assistance., 

The  following  sections  will  describe  sample  procedures  for  teaching 
isolative  and  cooperative  gam^  and  social  skills. 
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-  It  is  neees^ry  that  pre-asaessraent  is  tnade  to  determine  if  the  in- 
.dividual  hag  the  ^erequisite  skills  necessary  for  learning  the  g^me  or 
activity.    If  th^  kudent  does  not,  tfeese  skills  may  have  to  be^  taught 
first,  the  game  may V  modified  to  fit  the  skills  of  the^ student  or  a 
different  garner  act:ivity  could  ba,  chosen.    Through  the  teaching  of  the 
game  or  activity,  the  ^tudent  should  learn  social  interaction  skills  Qi.Qr., 
initiating,  receiving,  V® raining  and  terminating).  ,  ^ 

One  final,  considera^on  needs  to.be  made  when  selecting  the  games  and 
activities.    Besides  beingVappropriate  to  the  functioning  Ifvel  of  the 
individual,  the  game  or  act^ty  should  be  appropriate  to  the  CA  of  the 
individual.    However,  it  may  be  necessary  to^start  with  games  and  activities 
which  are  at  the  individual's  functioning  level  and  progress  toward  CA 
appropriate  activities.  .  ^  ,  ^ 


Games /Activities  Cdimnercially  AvaKLablQ 


Blow  Bubbles 

Books  . 

Bott lei  Cutting;  KLtS-  * 

Candle  Making  Kits 

Ceramics         ^  '  ' 

Chemistry  Labs'  - 

Crocheting  Kits 

Decoupage 

Dlp-a-Flower 

Dolls  and  Accessories 

Embroidery-  Kits 

Finger  Painting  Kits 

Hoola  Hoop 

Kite 

Knitting  Kits  . . 
Leather  Craft  Kits 
fl^rbles 

Card  Games 


tlicroscope  Seta 
Mo^^^l-s  '     .  ^ 

Mosaic  Wire  Art 
t^eedle  Craft  K"its 
Paper  Dolls 
Paper  Flower  Maker 
Pin  Ball  Machines 
Play- do 
Pu22les 

Sew  Design  Kits 
Silly  Puddy 
•Slinky  .  ' 
Soap  Decollating  Kits 
Viewmaster 
Weaving  Kits 
Wood  Art  Kits 
Yo-yo 


Varieties  of  Solotaire 


Snorts  Activities 
♦ 

Bike  riding 
Bowling 
Fishing 
Golf 

Gymnastics 

Ice"  Skating  *  ^ 

Jogging  •  ^  ^  I 

o 

Isolative  Games /Activities /Hobbies 
Collect  -coins^ 

Collect  stamps     ^  .  • 

Cook 

Crochet  - 
Knit 

^        d'     *  » 
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Jump  rope 

Playground  equipment  (e.g.,  swings^ 

sand  boxes,  etc.) 
Ride  horseback 
Snow  ski 

Water  ski  .      >    '  » 


Musical  Instruments 
Painty 

Photography 
Sew 

Sketch  (draw) 
Stereo  equipment 
Stilts 
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3#  Sample  Task  Analysis  —  VtGvma&ter  v 

"A       .  ;  ^    *  ■      ^    -       ^   '"^  ' 

A  sample  task  analysis  will  be  pr^sentett  for  /Viewmastett " 
Similar  task  analyses  for  other  ioolativo  games  may  be  constructed  using 
the  presented  task  analysijs  ai  a  gufde. 

Materials  Needed;  » 

Ip  Viewmastor  pack  -  including  a  selection  of  reels  packaged  in  en- 
velopes* Each  envelope  has  a  picture  on  it  depicting  the  reel's 
content. 

2.  An  area  artificially  or  naturally  lighted. 


Prerequisite  Skills; 

1,  Relayed  imitation 

Visual  discrimination  , 

fhdse  I  -  Teaching  to  appropriately  interact  and  play  with  an  isolative 
cgome.  ^  ^ 

5 

Part  A  -  T  models  toy/game  initiation  and  selection  (used  Part  A  at 
the  beginning  of  each  instructional  period  during  Pliase  I)« 


Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Step  4 


Arrangement 
Free  time  * 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  1 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  2 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  3 


»     T  Cue 

"(name)  how  would 
yoA  .like  to  leaim 
to  play  with  a  * 
really  far  out  » 
toy?" 

"Let's  go  ovale 
to  the  game  shelf 
and  I'll  show  . 
you  the  game/toy, " 


S  or^T  response 

S  responds  "sure/ok"  or 
some  similar  response 


S  and  T  go  over  to  the 
game  shelf 


S  verbally  r^gsponds  yes 
or  no. 


"I'm  looking  for 
the  viewmaster. 
Here  it  is,  have 
ydu  ever  played  with      ^  ^ 
one  of  these  before?" 

o 

"That's  fine.  ^  and  T  go  to  play  area 

Let's  find  a  good     they  decide  on. 

place  where  we  can  *  .  . 

play.    How  about  ^ 

over  there?"  (chooses 

a  spot  available  during 

free  time  that  is  near  '  • 

a  light  or  window) 
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^  Part  A  is  universal  tQ  the  task  analysis  of  all  isolative  games, 
words  may  be  substituted  by  terms  specif ijt^  to  each  game. 
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ggrt  B  -  T  modols  temiftation  skills  (use  Part  B  at  the  end  of  each 
instructional  period  during  Phase  I). 


Anrangetaent* 


T  Cue 


Step  X 


Appropriate        "All  right^  free  time 
tttnp  for  is  <J\;er/  if ^ you're  done 

terminating  playing  with  the  view-  ' 
the  task  (l.e.>  master,  what  shouldyou 


S  or  T  Response 

S  respond,  "Put  it 
away,"  or  some 
similar  response. 


Step  2 


end  of  free 
time  or 
completion 
oi  viewing 
a  reel) 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  1 


Step  3 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  2 


do  with'  all  this 
stuf f'?'*    (T  points  to 

^viewmaster  and  reel 
packets) 


"All  right,  let's  put 
it  away.    First  we 
gather  all  the  mater- 
ials  together."  (p^t 
reels  back  into  enve- 
lopes ) 

Now  let's  put  it  back 
in  the  game  shelf  where 
x^e  found  it."  ' 


S  and  T  gather  and 
pack  the  viemaster 
parts  appropriately 


S  and  T  return  to 
"the  game  shelf  and 
put  yiewmaster  and 
envelopes  in  an 
appropriate  spot. 


Part  C  -  Teaching  S  to  appropriately  play  with  ^^^Jf^^^^^^ 

't  actB  upon^  at  first  and  then  gradually  fades  his/her  verbal 

prompts. 


Step  1  Completion 
-of  Phase  I, 
Part  A 


^tep  2 


Step  3 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step^l 


Subsequent, 
event  to 
Step  2 


"This  is  a  viewmaster. 
C4n  you  say" viewmaster?" 

"Each  of  these  envelopes 
haa  a  reel  in  it;  Pick 
an  envelope* " 

"Good.    See  the  picture 
on  the  envelope  of  the 
Wizard  of  Oz?    liJhat  do 
you  think  this  reel 
is  going  to  be  about?" 


S  correctly  ver- 
balizes the  response 
•Vlex^master" 

S  selects  one 
envelope 


S  responds,  "about 
the  Wizard  of  Oz," 
or  some  similar 
response. 


ft  Part  B  is  universal  to  the  tasks  analyses  of  alL  isolative  games. 
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Step  4 


SubGG quant 
Gvent  to 
Step  3 


Step  5 


SubsequQnt 
event  to  . 
Stdp  A 


Step  6  .Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  5  ' 


Step  7  Subsequent 
event  to 


Step  6 


Step  8 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  7 


T  Cue  ; 

"Okay.    ThiB  reel  io 
going  to  be  about  the 
Wizard  of  Oz.    Now  we 
muot  put  the  reel  in 
the  vietginaoter  td  see 
the  pictures.  'The 
firat  thing  we  must 
do  is  find  the  top  of 
the  reel.    Can  you 
find  it?" 

"Good.    Now  put  the 
reel  in  the  slot  keep= 
ing  the  top  part 
sticking  out^ " 


"Great.    Now  look  into 
the  yiewmaoter.  Hold 
it  up  to  the  light/ 
iJ:'7indow. "  ,  » 

"Each  reel  has  7  / 
pictures.    l*Jhen  you  are 
done  looking  at  on^ 
picture  you  can.  pull; 
the  trigger  and  see  a 
new  picture.    Do  you 
think  you  can  do^hat?" 

^^'>Jhen  you  have  looked 
at  all  7  pictures, 
take  the  reel  out "of 
the  viet^jmaster  and^put 
it  back  in  the  envelop^. 


S  or  T  Response 

S  responds  by 
finding  the  top 
of  the  reel 


S  responds  by 
correctly  putting 
the  reel  in  the 
slot  of  the  view- 
master. 

S  looks  into  the 
viexmiaster  cor- 
rect ly  to  view  the 
picture. 

S  correctly  manipu- 
lates the  trigger  to 
view  the  next 
picture. 


S  takes  the  reel 
out  of  the  viei^rmaster 
and  puts  it  in  the 
enve lope . 


Phase  II  -  Structuring  the  environment  so  Chat  J  can  use  those  game  skills 
taught  In  Phase  I.    T  observes  , 


Arrangement 
Step  1  <^   Free  time 


T  Cue 

0 

"(Name)  you  have  free 
time  not-7.    I  liave  a 
new  reel  that  you  can 
look  at 5  Man  on  the 
Moon.    Do  you  want  to 
look  at  it?" 


S  or  T  Iteaponse 

S  appropriately 
accepts  or  declines; 
if  S  accepts,  he/ 
she  continued  the 
response  chain. 


Step  2 


Subsequent  ^ 
event  to 
Step  1  ^ 


S  takes  the  reel 
frora^  T. 
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Arranp;ement 

T  Cue 

S  or  T  Response 

Step  3 

Subseqirent 
eveat  to  . 

S  goes  to  game  shelf 
and  finds  the  view- 
master. 

Step  2 

Step  4 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  3 

S  finds  a'  play  area 
^    .       near -a  light  or 
window. 

Step  5 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  4 

S  takes  the  reel 
out  of  the  envelope. 

Step  6 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  5 

• 

puts  the  reel  into 
'  The  vlet-jmaster 
, appropriately.. 

§tep  7 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  6 

S  looks  into  the 
viewmaster  to  see 
the  picture^ 

Step  8 

\ 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  7 

S  pulls  the  trigger 
to  see  each  of  the/ 
7  pictures  on  the 
reel. 

Step  9 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  8 


Step  ^10  Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  9 


^  takes  tKe  reel 
out  of  the  view- 
master  and  puts  it 
back  in  the  envelope 

S  puts  the  view- 
master  and  reel 
o  away  in  appropriate 
spots • 


A      ..mnl^  Inst-»^^^•nn.T4nd  Mea.nrement  Pr^cednre  -  Vief^master 

The  t.,olphasea  erf  the  instructional  procedure  for  viex^aslPer  wer,  as 
follows: 

Phase  I  -  Teaching  S  to  initiate  and  play  with  an  isolative  game/toy. 

Teaching's  t6  play  .ith  the  ~ter  ahd  to^initiate  -stain^^nd^^^ 
.  terminate  the  interaction.  |  "^f  ^^ase  I    S  is  taught- a  second 

.     StiJ^Xrtn'pSrf  aa™„La  .0  Phase  XX 

for  the  viet'Tmaster.  ^  . 

,ha.e  II  -  Structuring  the  envlronn,e„t  J,  provide  S  the  opportunity  to  pXay 
with  the  viewmaster. 
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Provide  environmental  facilitators  (e#g#,  games,  toys,  time 
enaouragement)  which  allow     to  initiate,  sustain  and  terminate 
an  appropriate  isolative  activity.  * 

An  example  of  how  to  apply  the  instructional  procedure  will 
be  provided  for  selected -parts  of  Phase  I  and  II •    From  these 
examples  it  is  hoped  that  it-  is  clear  how  to  apply  the  pro- 
cedure to  each  step  of  the  task  analysis  for  viewmaster. 


Phase  I 


Part  A 


Step  2 


Arran^,ement 


T  Cue 


Subsequent  ''Let's  go  over  to 

event  to  the  game  shelf  and 

Step  1  (e.g.,  I'll  shqw  you  the 

£  has  received  toy/game." 
T's  initia- 
tion) 


\ 
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5  and/ or  T  Response 

6  follows  T  over  to 
the  game  shelf,  if 

appropriately  fol- 
lows T,  continue 
response  chain  (Go 
to  Step  3).    If  S 
fails  to  respond 
appropriately  fol- 
low instruct  IjOnal 
.procedure  below; 
a.  I^  uses  verbal 
prompt  (e.g., 
T  cue,  '!S  name, 
come  over  to 
the  game  shelf 
and  I'll  show 
you  the  game/ 
toy."    If  S 
goes  over  to 
the  game  shelf- 
after  the  verbal 
prompt,  continue 
response  chain 
(Go  to  Step  3). 
If  S  fails  to 
respond  appro- 
priately, go  to 
part  b. 
B.  T  models  the  de- 
sired response 
(e.g.,  T  walks 
over  to  S^  and 
says,  "Look, 
walk  over  to 
the  game  shelf \ 
like  I  do.*')  if 
appropriate!^ 
imitates  model, 
continue  response 
chain  (Go  to  Step 
3).  If  S^  fails, to 
imitate  model,  go 
to  part  c . 
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1  CuG  S  and/or  T  Response 

c.  T  physically  primes 
S  through  the  desired 
;  response  (e.g.>  T 

takes        hand  and 
guides  him/her  over 
«       to  the  game  shelf). 
-  If  priming  not;  appro- 

priate*i  T  may  continue 
modeling  until-  he/she 
"  '  feels  it  is  no  longer 

appropriate • 

Grltotion:  S  will  complete  the  response  chain  with  or  without  verbal 
prompts,  models  and/or  primes. 

Part  B 


Step  1 

Artangietnent 

Appropriate^ 
time  for  ter- 
minating the 
task  (e.g., 
end  of  free 
time  or  com- 
pletion of 
viewing  a 
reel) 


T  Cue 

"All  right, 
free  time  is 
over /if  you •re 
done  playtag 
with  the  view- 
master  what 
should  you 
do  with  all 
this  stuff? 
(T  points  to 
the  viewmaster 
and  reel 
packets) . 


^  nnd/ov  T  Response 

S  responds  "Put  it  away"  - 
or  some  similar  response, 
if  $  appropriately  re- 
sponds, continue  the  re- 
sponse chain  <Go  to  Step  - 
2).    If  S  fails  to  emit 
the  desired  response,  follow 
instructional  procedure 
below: 

a.  X  "^^^  verbal  prompt  . 
(e.g.,  ''S  name,  X  asked 
you  what  you  should  do 
.  with  the  viewmaster  and 
the  reel.")    If  S  appror 
priately  responds  after 
the  verbal  prompt^ con-  - 
tinue  the  response  chaiin 
(Go  to  Step  2) .  If 
f^ils  to  emit  the  desired 
response  go  to  Part  b. 
AT  models  the  desired  re- 
sponse (e.g. ,  T  cue 
"S  name,  you  should  tell 
me  we  put  the  viewmaster 
and  reel (a)  away.")  If 

appropriately  iiiitates 
the  model j^^^g^ntdjiue' re- 
sponse chairi^*^feo  to  Step 
2) .    If  S  fails  to 
imitate  mo^el,  go  to 
Part  c. 
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Arrangement: 


T  Cue 


Criterion:-  Same  as  Part  A 


S  and/or  T  Reaponae 

c.  When  appropriate 
T  physically  guides 

through  the  re- 
sponse»  When  pri- 
ming not  appropri- 
ate T  may  continue 
modeling  until  he/ 
8he  feels  it  is  no 
longer  appropriate. 


Part  C  -  During  this  part     gradually  fades  his/her  verbal  cues 
untiles  can  perform  the  response  chain  without  T  cues. 


Step 


Arranjgement 

Subsequent ' 
event  to 
Step  5  (e.g. , 
S  has  put  the 
reel  into  the 
slot  of  the 
viewmaster) 


T  Cue 

'•Great.  Now  look" 
into  the  view- 
master.  Hold  it 
up  to  the  window/ 
light." 

(T  fades  his/her 
cues) 
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7Data  sheets  for  all  phases  are  included  in 
Appendix  .         ^  - 


S  and/or  T  Response 

^  looks  into  the  view- 
master  to  view  the  - 
^picture.    If  S^  appro- 
priately performs 
on  the  task,  records 
a  +  on  the  appro- 
priate data  sheet  (See 
Appendix  D)^  and  con- 
tinues the  response 
chain.    If  S,  fails  to 
perform  the  task  go  to 
part  a. 

a.  T  uses  a  verbal  prompt 
C^.g.,  "No  S_  name,  I 
/^id  hold  the  view- 
.  Waster  up  to  the 
.  light /window  and 
look  into  the  view- 
master  to  see  the 
pic4:ure.")    If  S 
correctly  performs 
the  task  after  the  * 
verbal  prompt,  T 
records  VP  on  appro- 
priate data  sheet 
and  continues  re- 
sponse chain  (Go  to 
Step  7)  .    If  errors 
go  to  part,  b. 
'  b.  T  models  the  correct 
response  and  cue,  "I 
hold  the  viewmaster  up 
to  the  window/ light 
and  look  at  the  pic- 
ture. If  S^  imitates 
the  model,  j[  records 
M  on  appropriate  data 
sheet  and  continues 
r\      response  chain  (Go  to 
^5      step  7).  Jf  S  fails  to 
imitate  model,  go  to 
part  c> 
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Arrangement   *  T  Cue  S  and/or  T  Responge 

c.  T  physically  primes  S  . 
'    '       .      '  through  the  desired 

reoponse  and  records 
P  on  apprppriate  tjiata 
0h,eet.  -Continue  re- 
^  '  sponse  chain  (Go  to 

Step  7). 

Criterion;  S  will  complete  the  tesponoe  chain  with  no  verbal 
■prompts,  WodGlo  and/pr  primeo.  ' 


Phase  II 


She  teaching  procedure,  and  criteria  for  Fhaoe  II  io  the  same  as  Phase  I, 
tart  C     T  records  S'o  responses  on  Phase  II  data  sheet.    The  following 
anecdote  is  taken  from  Phase  II  instruction  and^erves  as  a  model 
example  .  ■' ,  .  . 

'    Step  10  .  ,     .     ■  ^  ^  '• 

S  appropriately  views  the  7  pictures  on  the  reel  and  puts  the  reel 
back  in  its  envelope.    S  starts  to  walk  away  from  the  play  area  and 
.   -        T  verbally  interupts,  e.g.,  "S  name,  wMt  do  you  do  when  you  re 
done  playing  with  the  viewmaster  and  reel?"  and  follows  the  same 
procedure  described  in' Phase  I,  Part  C. 

D,  Cooperative  Games  *  ,  . 

1.  Summary  of  Component  Skills. 

"    As  discussed  previously,  the  skills  involved  in  cooperative  games 
consist  of  at  least  the  six  following  basic  components:      .     ,  . 

a:  recognition  of  appropriate  time  and  place  for  a. social  interaction; 

b.  initiating  interactions; 

e.  receiving  requests  for  interactions; 

d.  sustaining  interactions;, 

e.  terminating  interactions;  ^  „,w„#.« 

f .  increasing  ability  to  demonstrate  learned  socxal  skills  in  a  variety 
of  appropriate  environmental  settings- 

2.  List  of  Sample  C6operative  Activities  ^  ^• 

.     The  following  list  of  cooperative  games  and  activities  are  offered  as 
suFPested  materials  that  could  be  incorporated  into  a  social  interaction 
•Sra»     See  "Isolative  Games  -  l5at  of  Sample  loolative  Activities"  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion.  .  .  ' 
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Games /Ac  tlvl  tie  Q  Coimnerciallv  Available 


Ad-Llb 

Hands  Down 

Aggravation 

Happy  Birthday  Game 

.AirjsHockey 

Headache 

Batt£)eship 

Hee«Haw 

Billionaire 

Itexed 

Bingo 

Hey  Taidl 

Boob  Tube 

Hi-Q 

Bows*  and  Arrows 

Hockey  games 

Bulldog 

Homestretch 

BuEjfjer  Fool 

Houndcats 

fiandy.Land 

Jeopardy 

Card  Cubes 

Jot  to 

Cascade 

King  Oil 

Casino 

Kismet 

Caspar 

Life 

Pat  and  Mouse 

Lotto 

Charlie  Broi*m 

I4anhunt 

Checkers 

I-^ary  Poppins 

Chess  games 

Masterpiece 

Chutes  and  l^adders 

I4atch  Game 

Clue          j  ' 

Mlni-bowL 

Come  to'  my  House 

l^onopoly 

Cootie 

Mouse  Trap 

Cross-tJp  ^ 

Noah's  Ark  Game 

Deception 

Numbe3?s  Up 

Dog-gone  , 

On  Target 

Dollar  Bill  Poker 

Operation 

Dominoes 

"   Paddle  Pool 

Double  Dealer 

Pachiai 

Driver- ed  Game 

Password 

Easy  Money 

Pendulum  Pool 

Emergency 

Pick-up  Sticks 

Fat  Albert              '  ' 

Pinochio 

Flat  Heads 

Pirot  Golf 

Flip- it 

Pit. 

Foos  Hall 

Pizza  Pie 

Football  games 

Poket  Dice 

Forest  Friends 

Pool 

Frisbee 

' Pop  Checks 

Game  of  the  States 

Pop  'n  Play 

Gingerbread  Man 

Pow  Wow 

Gnip  Gnop 

Price  is  Right 

Go^to  the  Head  of  the  Class 

Prize  Property 

Gunfi^ht  at  O.K.* Corral 

Probe  ^ 

9 
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Gssea /Act Ivi ties  CotnmQrclallv  Available  (cont') 


Pro-Draft 
Fur suit 

Risk 

Kobin  Hood 
Roller  1)erby 
Rolomtic  Bridge 
Scooby  Doo 
Scrabble 
Sea  Diver 
Seance 

Showdown  Poker 
Shuffleboard 
Simon- Be 3 
Skee-Wliee 
Skill  Ball 
Skittle  Bingo 
Skittle  Bowl 
Skittle  Pool 
Slambd:ck 
Sleepy  Tiine^ 
Snoopy  Come  Home 
Soda  Pop 
Sorry 


Spill  and  Spell 

Stratego 

Sub  Search 

Sv/isG  Cheese 
Tension 

Tie  Great  Escape 
The  Inventor 
Tlc-Tac-Toe 
Tiddly  WinKs 
Tilt 

T08Q  AcroQO 

Tournament  ^Backgatmnori 

ifrap  Shot 

Trip  Hanmier 

Tripoley 

Tug  Boat 

Twiater  • 

Uncle  Wiggily 

Vegas 

Which  Witch? 
Whodunit 

Wide  World  of  Sports 
Winnie  the  Pooh 
Yahtsee  •  * 


Card  Gamee 

Bridge 
Card  Tricks 
Concentration 
tJribbage 
Dirty  Clubs 
'  Double  Solitaire 
Euchre 
Fish 
Flinch 
Hearts 


I  Doubt  It 
Memory 
Old  llaid 
|oker 

Eacko 
Bummy 

Sheeps  He^d 
Snap 
Snoopy 
l^ar 


Snorts^  Activities 

Badmitton 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Boking 

Croquet 

Football 

Handball 

Hockey 

Horseshoes 


ling  Pong 

I;acketball 

Sledding 

Soccer 

Tennis 

Tobogganing 

Track 

Volleyball 

"VJrestllng 
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'   Anty  Over 

Capture  the  Flag 
Copo  and  Robbers 
Dodgeball 
Four  Square 
Hide  and  Seek 
Hopscotch 
JuEsp  Rope 

King  of  the  Ifeuntain 


Leap  Frog 
aalBlng 

f^d  Light,  Green  Light 

Spud 

Tag 

Tic-tac«toe 
Tug-o-War 
Tw^enty  Queotiono 
What  Time  io  it? 


iS2 


\  A  sample  taok  analyoio  is  presented  for  ''Old  I-2aid • "    Similar  to^ok 
analyses  may  be  constructed  fbr  other  cooperative  games  using  the  presented 
task  analysis  as  a  guide. 

Materials  Needed;    Old  llaid  cards  (1/2  deck)  *  . 

card  rack 
cabinet  of  games 
play  area 

Prerequisites ;    1)  Visual  diocrimination  of  card  sise  pictures 

2)  t'lotoric    ability  to  hold  cards  or  pick  up  cards  ancj  place 
on  card  rack 

Phase  It    Teaching^  to  socially  interact  and  play  a  game  id.th  T* 

Part-      -  T  models  initiation  and  selection  skills  (to  be  used  at  the 
'  beginning  of  each  instructional  period  during  Phase  I). 


y  Arrangement 
Step  1     Free  time 


T  Cue 


S  and/or  T  Response 


"(Mame)  t/ould  you    S  responds  "yes"  or 
like  to  play  Old      some  similar  appropriate 

r,eception  of  T  initiation 
cues. 


I4aid  with  me?" 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  1 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  2 


"Let's  go  to  the 
game  cabinet/ 


S  is  acted  upon  by  T 
modelling  his/her  verbal  ' 
shelf  and  find  the  command  finding/ locating 
deck  of  Old  Mal:a\    the , Old  Maid  cards* 
cards." 


••l-Jhy  don't  we 
play  at  that 


and  S  take  Old  Maid 
cards  and  go  to 


table;  that  looks  (  ^elected^  play  area, 
like  a  good  spot 
to  play." 
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^Part  A^?3buniyersal  tt^  the  task  analyses- of  all  the  cooperative  games. 
Underx¥||^  words  may  bte  substituted  by  terms  specific  to  each  gaijje. 
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Part  B^-  1?  modets  termination  skills  (to  be  used  at.  the  end  of  each 
instrictional  period  during  Phase  I).  . 


Arrangement 

Step  1  ^  and  S  have 
*    *       completed  a 
game  of  Old 
Maid  and/or 
free  time  is 
over .  * 


S  and/or  T  Response  - 

S  helps  T  stacl\  up  the 
cards  appropriately 
follo^/ing  T  model. 


Step  2  Subsequent 


.Step  3 


event  to 
Step  1  ' 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  2. 


T  Cue 

"Not?  that  we  are 
done  jp laying,  we 
should  put, away 
the  cards.  First 
we  stack  up  the 
card^like  this 
(T  models  stack- 
ing).   Make  sure 
all  the  cards 
are  going  the 
same  way /direct ion. 
'mil  you  help  me?""^ 

•^Next  we  put  a  '    ^     S  puts  rubber  l^and- 
rubber  band  around    around  deck  of  cards 
thfec^jrds.    Do  you  :  appropriable ly. 
.thitik  you  C^n  ,  do  .  ^ 

it!  -  try  it;."  /  .  / 


q 

; 


"Wow  we  are  ready 
to  put  away  the 
cards.'  Let's  'go 
over  to  the- game 
cabinet  and  find 
a  place  to  put  them." 


_S  and  T  go  to  game 
cabinet  and  put  away, 
the  cards  in  an 
appropriate  spot. 


Part 


-  Teaching  S  to  match  c^rd  pairs  and  recognize  matched .pairs 

'        S  and/or  T  Response 


Arrangement       y ' 


T  Cue 


St.ep  I 


T  lays  two 
c^rds,  right 
side  up,  in 
the  card  rack 
in  front  of 
|/in  S's 
hand.    Then  T 
presents  S^  ' 
with  a  card 
which  matches 
one  of  the 
two  cards  on  , 
the. rack/hand. 


"Find  a  carfl  that 
matches/looks  like 


S  will  indicate  the 
■^ard  that:  matches  by 


this  (the  presented  taking  the  matcnea 


card)  card.  Put 
the  pair  on  the  ° 
table  in  front  of 
you/in  front  of-' 
your  rack. " 


pait  and  placing  it 
on  the  table  in  front 
of  E  or  S's  rack. 


Vrt  B  is  uniWsal  tio  the  task  analyses  of  all  the  cooperative  games. 
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Arrangement 

Step  2     T  lays  two 

cards,  right 
side  up,  in 
the  catd  rack 
in  front  of  S. 
Then  T  presents 
S  with  a  card  , 
which  does  not 
match  either  of 
the  cards  on 
)  the  S's  rack; 

Step  3      Same  arrange- 
*    &ents  as. 
,   5tap  1  witji 
•r.  the  following; 
^  *  modificaticm: 
^he  array  of 
:ar'ds  Is    t  - 
lacefl  ,by 
ray  of 
4  cards. 


Step  4 


Step  5 


Step  6 


I  ■  > 


Step  7 


T  Cue- 

"Find  a  card  that 
inathces/looks  like 
o  this  (the  presented 
.  card)  card, V 


Same  as  Step  1 


Same,  as  Step  2    Sarah  as  Step  2 

with  Step  3 

modification. 

T  lays  3  cards,  "Do  you  have  any 
right  side  up,    cards  that  match/ 
in  the  card         look  alike /make  a 
r^ck  in  front      pair?"  ' 
of  S/inS's  ^. 
hand,  2f  of 
which  are  a 
matching  pair. 


"Same  arrange- 
ment as -Step  5, 
except  none  of 
the  3  cards 
laatch.^  ^ 

T  lays  6 
cards,  right 
side  up,  in 
the  card  rack 
in  front  of  S/  - 

S*s  hand. 
Among  the  array 
a:^e  2  matching 
pairs. 


Same  as  Step  5 


{  ■ 

"Do  you  have  any 
card s^ that  match A 
look  apLike/make  a 
jpairt^     •   .  ^ 


S  and /or  T  Response 

^  will  indicate  there 
is*  no  card  p^irs  and 
put  the  presented  card 
on  his/her  card  rack. 


Same  as  Step  1 


Same  as  Step  2 


S  will  indicate  the  ' 
matching  pair  by 
taking  the  matched 
pair  ^and  placing  it. 
on  the  table  in 
front  of  S  or  S's  rack. 


S  will  indicate  there 
are  no  cards  x^hichi^ 
^ match. 


'S  will  indicate  dis- 
crimination of  the 
two  matched  pairs  by 
taking  each  pair,  one 
at  jsi  time',  and  place  ' 
them  on  the  table  in 
front  of ^  or  S's  rack. 
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Step 


Step  9 


Arratigemeat  ^ 

Same  as  Step 

7,  except 
none  of  the 
cards  match. 

r  * 

Same  as  Step 

8,  -vd.th  the 
follX)wing  ^ 
addition: 
hoids  in  his/ 
her  hand  o 
places  in  aard 
rack  6  car 
which  all  have 
a  matching 
card  in  S' 

Ahand/rack. 


T  Cue 


Same  as  Step  7 


'*(Name)  pick  a  card 
from  my  hand /rack  and 
see  if  you  have  a 
card  that  matcheg/ 
looks  like /makes  a 
pair. " 


S  and /or  T  Response 

S  vjill  indicate  there  ' 
are  no  matching  pairs 
with  a  verbal  response. 


S  vdll  pick. a  card 
from  T  hand/rack  and 
find  the'  card  in  his/ 
hex?  own  l^nd  or  rack 
^^hidh*is  the  picked 
'card's  matah.  S 
iWill  take  the  matching 
"  pair  and  place  it  on 

the  table  in  front  of 

S  or  rack. 


Part  D  -  Teaching -^S  to  shuffle^ the  cards. 


'\    Arrangement  > 

Step  1  t  S  and  T  sit*^ 
tiirg  in  play 
area^ 


"     T  Cue 

"I  want  t0T^^ee  if 
you  can  shuff le/mix* 
up  the  cards.  Do 
you  know  hbw  to  shuffle 
the  cards  ?"<2- 


Step,2     T  gives  deck       "(Name).,  shuffle/ 
*  '       6f  cards ^  to  5.  ^.  mix  up  the  cards 

for  me." 


Step  3  T 


X  Shuffles  - 
deck^of  cards 
using  the  most' 
soptiisticated 
method^j^fan— 


tiing). 


Step  4'    T  gives" the 

deck  of»  cards 
to  S. 


"Watch  me  shuffle/ 
mix  up  the  cards. 
Look,  all  -the  cards 
are  the  same  way/ 
direction  and  the 
pictured  are  facing 
down." 

"Try  to  ighuffle/mix 
up  the  cards  just 
^  like  I  Idid  it.-" 


S  and/or  T  Response 

S  responds  "yes"  go 
to  Step  . 

^  responds  "no"  go 
To  Step  3;  ^ 

responds  by-  shuffling 
the  cards  u^itig  any 
.  appropriate  method, 
go  to  Phase  I,  Part  E). 

S  responds  by  inappro- 
priately shuffling  the 
^ cards  go  to  Step  3. 

.*  S  watches  T    '     -  ' 
(appropriately).  ^ 


••10 

ERIC 


See  pr^ge^  5'60-56l  , 


S  correctly  shuffles 
•The  cards,  go  to  Phase  I, 
•part  E. 

S  unable  tq,  fehuf fie  the 
cards  go  to  next  Step. 
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10. 


The  ehree  methods  of  shufflfug  v;hich  v;ere  used  in  this  program  are 
illustrated^  belov;: 


most  sophisticated  method 


•r. 


'1 


b.      2t|ifi  most  sophisticated  methocl 
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Arrangement 


:ep  5  T 


\ 

Step  6 
Step'  7 


J 


T  shuffles 
the  deck  pf 
cardd^  lisiftg 
the  2nd:  moat 
sophisticated 
method* 


T  Cue 

"Watch  me  shul^ie*/ 
mi2z  up  the  cards. 
Look,  all  the 
cards  are 'facing 
the  same  way/dir-' 
action.' Now  I'll  • 
hold  all  the  cards 
in  tay  right  (left) 
hand  and'  with  my 
left  (right)* hand 
I  will  mix/ shuffle 
them." 

Same  as  Step  4  ^  . 

"Watch  me.shufflQ  . 

the  cards.    First ' 

I^.put  diem  on  the<j' 

table  all  facing 

the. same  way/ ' 

direction  with  the 

pictiires  facing  , 

down.  Then  I  swiri 

^  .  ^  them  around  and  mix 

them  up.    Nov;  I  pick 

"tKe  cards  up  and 

stack  them^" 
♦  *       '  ♦       '  * 

Sfcep  T  giy^s.deck    "Same-asi  S^ep  4 

of"  cards  to  S.  '  • 


'T_  gives  deck 
of  c^rds  to  S^. 

-T^  shuffles  the 
deck  of  cards 
using*  the 
easiest  method 
of  shuffling. 


S  and/or  T  Response     *  ) 

S^  appropriately 
vjatches  T.* 


Same  as  SCep  4 

S^  appropriately 
watches  T.  • 


S  gtmfef les  the  cards 
appropriately. 


Part  e\  Teaching  "Old  Maid"  by  playing  the  game.     T  is  the 
* dealer  and  acts *upon  ^ 


^  Arrangement 

Step  i        Phase  I,  Part 
D  already 
compleft^d. 


Step  2  T 


T^ shuffles 
cards  using 
method  appro- 
priate for  S^. 
(See  Phase  I, 
Part  D.) 


T  Cue 

"Now  wfe  are  ready 
to  play  the  game/ 
Old  Maid.  I  Ml  be 
the  dealer  this 
/time.  Okay?"  * 

"The  first  thing 
the  dealer  does 
is  shuffle  the 
cards." 


S  and/or  T  Response 

yS  complies  verbally, 
"OK,"  or  similar 
response. 


watches  T  shuffle 
cards.  .         ^«  . 


T. 
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T  Cue 


S  and/or  T  Response 


Step  3 


Subseguent 
event  to 
Step  2 


Step  4 


Suboequt^nt 
event  to 
Step  3 


Step  r5 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  4 


Step  6 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  5 


Step  7  Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  6 


^tep  8  Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  7 

Step  9  ^  Continue  to 
play  the' 
game  as,  in 
Steps  6,7 
and  8  until 
all  the 
cards  are 

I  matched. 

Step  10    T  or  S  has 
the  '"Old 
Maid"  left 
:    ^    in  his/Jaer 
han4- 


•'Now  the  dealer  passes 
out/deals  the  cards* 
First  I  give  you  a 
card,  then  I  give  one 
to  me,  then' one  to 
who?    Then  one  to  me, 
one  to  you,  one,  to,  - 
who?  etc.," 

"Pick  up  your  cards 
and  put  them  in  your 
card  rack.    You  don't 
have  to  use  your  card 
rack  but'it  might  be 
easier  because  there 
are  so  many  many  cards. 

"Find  all  the  cdrds 
on  your  rack  that  look 
alike/match/or  find 
all  your  pairs.  Put 
them  on  the  table  in 
front  of  your  rack. " 

"Since  I  dealt/passed 
out  the  cards, -you 
get  to  start.   ; Pick  a 
card  from  ray  hand/rack. 

"See  if  you  have  a 
card  that  matches/ 
looks  like/makes  a 
pair. " 

"Now  it's  my  turn* 
I'll  pick  a  card 
from  you. " 


"I  am  the  old  maid* 
I  am  the  loser.VYou 
•are  the  old  maid.  You 
are  the, loser*  l^o 
won  the  game?" 


S  responds  "you"  or 
'W"  at  appropriate 
times . 


S  and  T  pick  up  his/ 
her  cards  and  puts 
them  on  card  rack. 


S  and  T  find  his/ 
her  oxm  pairs  and 
places  theft  on  the 
table  in  front  of 
his/her  rack. 


S  pi^ks  a  card  from 
T  haid/r^k. 


S  will  indicate  pair 
by  placing  matching 
cards  on  table  in 
front  of  his/her  rack. 

S  allows  X  to  pick  a 
card  from  his/her 
hand /rack. 

S  picks  a  card  from  T 
and  allows  T  to  pick 
a  card  from  himself/ 
herself  at  appropriate 
times. 


S  appropriately 
vesno^ds  "I  did"  or 


Uid. 
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gggt  F  «v Playing  the  game»    S,  is  the  dealer, 
Arrangeaent  T  Cue 


Step  1       T  and     at  ^  "This  time  you 

table  with  he  the  dealer. 

'  "Old  Maid"  Okay?"  '  , 
card3« 

Step  2       T  givep  deck 
of  cards  to 
S. 


Step  3  Subsequent 
event  to 


Step  2 


Step  4       a.  Subsequent^ 

event  'to 
"     *  Step  3 


b.  Periodi-       "What  do  I  do 
cally  T  now?" 
will  ini- 
tiate a  - 
cue  which 
calls  for 
an  acting 
upon  response  o 
by  ^. 


Step  5       a.  Subsequent 
eveut  to 
Step  4 


b.  Same  as         Same  as  4b 
Step  4b. 


Step  6       H.  Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  5 
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S  and/or  T  Response 

^  responds  "yes"  or 
with  similar  response. 


'  S  shuffles  the  cards 
using  method  appro- 
priate to  his/her 
alfility:  (See  Phase  I, 
Part  D) .         ,  ' 

S^  deals  the  cards 
starting  by  giving  a' 
catd  to  X>  then  to 
himself/herself,  @tc. 

deals  out  all  the 
ca'rdd  appropriately. 

*  a>,  S^  pick.s  iip  his/  , 
"   her  cards  dnd 
puts  them  in  qard 
rack  or  holds 
hand.  T°does  the 
same-. 

b.  S^  picks  iip  his/ 
her*  cards  and 
puts .them  in 
card  tack  or 
'    '    holds  in  hand. 
S^  tells  T  to 
pick  up  his/her 
cards  and  put  in 
rack/ hand. 

a^.  S^  finds  his/her 
pairs  and  pla:ces 
them  on  the  table 
^       in  front  of  his/ 
'  her  card.  rack.  T 
does  'the  same. 

b.  S^  finds  his/her 
pairs  and  places 
them  on  the  table 
in  front  of  his/ 
her  cai;d  rack,.  S^ 
tells  T  to  find  his/ 
her  pairs  and  put- 
them  on  the  table. 

a.  T  picks  a  card  from 
S^s  hand /rack  and 
places  matched  pair 
on  table. 
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Arran^emeiat 
b.  Same  ^as  4b. 


T  Cue 
Same  aa  4b. 


S  anjl/or  T  Reoponoe 


Ste'p  7 


Step  8 


guboequei^t'^ 
avent  to 
BtQp  6 

Continue  to 
,  play  thQ  game 
as  in  3teps  3 
and  6  until 
-all  the  cards 
have  been 
matched f 


Step  9     T  or  S 


T  or  S  haa 
the  'Sid  I4a|.d" 
left  in  his/ 
her  hand. 


b.  S  tella  T  to  pick  ' 
c  card  from,  him/her ,  v\ 
find  its  matching 
card  and  place  tlv 
pair  on  -  the  table.  - 

S  picks  a  ea^d  from  T 
and  places  matched 
pair  on  tabXo#  - 

|£  and  T  pick  cardo 
Ifrom  each  other  at 
appropriate  titneo. 
b,  S  tellG  T  to  pick ' 
.a  card  from,  him/ 
her  and  place 
matched  pair  on 
-  table ♦ 
jf 

3  responds,  "I/you  are 
the  "Old  Maid."  That  mean^ 
I /you  are  the  winner." 


Phase  TLi^Se^ing  S;  to  socially  interact'and  play  a  game  with  anotheb  S. 

PartfA  -  T  directs  Sx  to  initiate  to  Sy.  Sy  receives  the  initiation. 
■^^^  and  Sy  acquire  the  game  materials  and  decide  dn  a  play  area. 


Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Step  4 


Arrangement 
Free  time 


T  Cue 


S  and/br  T  Response 


"(Name)  x^hy  don't  Sx  responds  , 
you  ask  (name)  to  "yes''  or  similar 
play  Old  14aid  with  response 


you 


911 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  I 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  2 

Subsequent 
> event  to 
Step  3 


er|c 


step  5 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  4 
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"(Name)  will  you  play 
Old  Maid  with  me?"  or 
spme  similar  appropriate 
initiations- 

Sy  responds  "yes"  or 
similar  appropriate 
reception  response.  • 

Sk  or  Sy  makes  some 
verbal  and/or  motoric 
indication  the^^  they 
should  get  the  Old 
Maid  cards  and  they 
do  so  together. 

Sk  and  Sy  decide  on 
a  play  area/ 


Step  6 


Step  2 


^tep^  3 


Step  4 


Step  5 


Step  6 


Subisoquent 
event  to 
Step  5 


Sx  and  Sy  go  to  play 
area. 


K  and  Sy  play  a  game (a)  of  Old  mid  while  T  observeo. 


Step  7 


Step  8 


Sx  and  Sy  are 
sitting  at 
chosen  play 
area. 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  1 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  2» 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  3 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  4 


Subsequent 
e'^ent  to 
Step  5 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  6 


Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  7 


Sk  or  Sy  says,  "I  will 
be  the  dealer**  or  some  , 
similar  response  indica- 
ting he/she  will  be  t:)ie 
dealer.  -  ^ 

The  dealer  (Sx  orSy) 
shuffles  the  cards 
appropriately* 

The  dealer  (S,x  or  Sy) 
deals  out  the  cards 
•^appropriately 

Sk  and  Sy  take  .their 
respective  card  hands 
and  appropriately  hold 
them  in  tjjieir  hands 
or  place  them  on  the 
card'  rack. 

l 

&c^and  Sy  find  all  the 
pairs  in  theii^Jiand/rack^and 
place  the  p^;£^^n'fe^he 
table/floor  pete,  in 
front  of.  themselves. 

*  Sk  and  Sy,  continue  to  play 
the  game,  picking  a  card 
from  each  other  at  appro- 
priate times  and  placing 
their  pairs  on  the  table, 
floor,  etCc,  as  previously 
analysed  in  Phase  I,  Part  F. 

t-Jhen'the  game  is  completed, 

and should  realize 
the  outcome.     See  footnot;e, 
Phase  I,  Part  I)  (winning). 

&i[iand  Sy  may  play  again 
(if  time  permits)  or  may 
decide  to  terminate  the 
interaction. 


Bart  C  -  Sx  and  Sy  fierminate  their  interaction,    T  observes. 

Arrangement.  T  Cue  S  and/or  T  Response 
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Step  I 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Ste^  4 


Free  time  Is 
over  or  Sy 
and  J3c  have 
decided  not 
to  play  an- 
atlier  game 
of  01^  Maid. 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  1 

^^5^quent 
event  to 
Step  2 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  3 


Verbal  exchange  betxteen 
Sx  and  Sy  similar  to: 
"^x)  "Thanks  for 
playing  with  me.  I 
had  a  good  time. " 
(Sy)  "Me  too," 


Sk  and  -  Sy  stack  up 
the  cards  together* 


Sk  or  Sy-  pufcs  a 
rubber  band  around 
the  deck  of. cards. 

Sx  or  Sy  puts  the 
deck  of  cards  in  an 
appropriate  spot  in 
the  game  cabinet. 


Phase  III:    Introducing, game  modifications,  i.e.,  teaching  S  to  socially 
interact  and  play  a  game  with  two  or  more  ^'s. 

Part  A  -  T  plays  Old  Maid  with'two  ar  more  -S's.    Follow  Phase  I, 
Part  E,  using  the  fotlotS^ing  modifications: 


ly    use     whole  deck  of  cards 
-    2)    the  person  to  the  left  o£  the  dealer  starts  the  game  by 
^  drawing  a  card  froia^the  person  to  his/her  leftf 

3)  each  pMyer  takes  his/her  ^^^eSpective  tunj  by  drawing  a  card 
from  the  person  to  his/her  left 

4)  there'  xd.ll  not  alwayg  be  a  card  in  the  S's  hand/rack  that 
totches  the  card  he/a^e  draws  from  another  player 

Part  B  -  Shree  or  more  S''^  play  a  game  of  pld  Maid  while  T  ob^serves,  as 
^  in  Phase  II ,  Parts  B  and  C.  ^  . 

4^    Sample  Inatrfcetional  and  Measurement  Procedures     Old.  Maid 

The  three  phascfs  for  the"  instructional  procedure  for  Old  Maid  were  as 
follows:  .  , 

Phase  I  -^'''^fructured  interaction  with  T. 
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Teaching  Sjs  to  play  Old  Maid  and  to  initiate,  receive,  sustain  aynd 
terminate  social  interactions  with  the  teacher.    Iflien  a  S  reaches 
criterion  on  Old  llaid' and  the  related  so'hial  interaction  skills  in 
Phase  l/ £  is  taught  a  second  gam^  in  Phase  I  while  ^concurrently 
being  advanced  to  Phase  II. 


Phase  II  -  Structured  interaction  with  peers. 

Teaching  S^^a  to  play  Old  Maid  mastered  in  Phase  I  and  to  initiate, 
receive,!  sustain  and  terminate  social  interactions  with  peers. 

Phase  III  -  Teaching  the  5_'s  to  play  Old  Maid  with  modifications,  e.g.. 
Old  Maid  with  three  or  ipore  players,  OI4  >Iaid  with  full  deck.  Old 
Maid  Tournament.         ^  . 

An  example  of  how  to  apply  the  instructional  procedure  will  be- 
provided  for  selected  parts  of  Phase  I  and  II.    It  is  hoped  that 
from  these  escamples  it  is 'clear  how  to  apply  the  procedure  to  each 
step  of  the  task  analysis  of  Old  l-laid. 


Phase  I 


Part  A 


Step  I 


Arrangement 
0  « 
Free  time 


T  Cue 


"(Name)  would 
you  like  to 
^lay  Old  Maid 
with  me?" 
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S  and/or. T  Response. 

S_  responds  "yes"  or  some 
similar  appropriate  recep- 
tion of  Tj^s^  initiation.  If 
S^  appropriately  accepts 
initiation  continue  response 
chain  (Go  to  Step  2) .  If  S 
fails  to  emit  desired  re- 
sponse, follow  instructional 
procedure  below: 
a.  T  uses  verbal  p/rompt  (e.g. 
T  cue  "S_  name  t  really 
would^like  to  ^lay  Old 
Maid  with,  "you.  Please 
say  "yes"  and  Me*  11  haVe 
a  great  time/^  lot  of 
fun%")  If  S^  appropriately 
accepts  initiation  a^ter 
the  varbal  prompt,  con- 
tinue response  chain  (Go 
to  Step  -2) .  If  S  fails  to^ 
,  emit  desired  response,  go' 
to  part  b . 
b    j:  iii.'^dels  the  desired  re- 
sponsti  (e.g.,  T  cue,  "I 
thinR  it  would  he  nice 
if  you  would  &ay,  'sure 
T  name  I'll  play  Old  Maid 
with  you.")  If  S^  appro- 
priately imitates  model, 
continue  response  chain 
(Go  to  Step  2)  .  If  S^ 
fails  to  imitate  model, 

'  go  to  part  c .  % . 


Arrangeiilent 
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T  Cue  S  and/or  T  Response 

c.  VJhen  appropriate  (i.e.,  a 
motor  response)  T^ysically 
primes  S  through  the  desired 
response.  If  priming  is  not 
appropriate' (i.e: ,  a  verbal 
\  response)  T  may  continue  , 

*         modeling  until  he/she  feels 
it  is  no  longer  appropriate. 


Criterion;  S  will  complete  response  chain  x-Tith  or  x-7ithout 
prompts 5  models  and/or  primes.  * 


Fart  B 


^tep  2 


Arrangement 

Subsequent 
event  to 
Step  1  (i.e. , 
S  helped  T 
stack  up 
the  cards 
' appropriately 
following 
T  model) 


T  Cue 


S  and/or  T  Response 


"Kext  wo  put    S  puts  rubber  band  ayound  deck 
a  rubber  band  of  cards  appropriately.  If  S  \ 
around  the       appropi-iately  performs  the 
cards .    Do       ^^^^  ^qontinue  the '  response  , 
you  think  you  chain  (Go  tg  Step  3).  If  S 
can  do  it?       fails  to  perfon#the  task,  go 
«-  try  it.^'     to  part  a. 

.a.  T  uses  a  verbal  prompt, 
(e.g.,  T  cue  "Come  on  S 
name  see  if  yoU  can  put 
the  rubber  band  around  ^the 
cards. '0"  If  S  cprre^ly 
performs  task  after/ verbal 
prompt  continue  response 
chain  (Go  to  Step  3).  If  S 
errors  go  to  part  b. 

b.  t1  models  correct  responsd^ 
and  (e.g.)  cue  "Put  the 

...  rubber  band  around  the 
.    cards  like  this.  Dosj/ou 
think  you  can  do  it  now? 
Try  it."  If  S  imitates 
model  continue  response 
chain  (Go  to. Step  3).  If 
^  fails  to  itriitate  model, 
go  to  part  c. 

c.  T  (when  appropriate) 
physically  primes  ^  through 
the  desired  response. 
Continue  the  response 
chain  (Go  to  Step  3). 


(a 


Criterion;    Same  as  .Part  A. 
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Part  € 

Step  1 

Arrangement^^ 

T  layo  two 
card^^  right 
side  up,  in 
the  card  rack 
in  ftont  of 

.  S/in  S'g  hand* 
Then  T  pre- 
sents S  X'jith 
a  card  wl^c^ 
matches  one 
of  the  two 
catdo  on  the 

'  rack /hand. 


T  Cue 

"Find  a  card 
that  matches/ 
looks  like  this 
<the  presented 
cavd)  card* 
*Put  the  pair 
on  the  table 
in  front  of 
you/ih  front 
of  your  rack, 


Criteria;    If  S  correctly  performs 
task  continue  response  chain ^ (Go 
to  next  step) .    If  S  fails  T  will 
follpw^procedur^  after  error  until 
&  correctly  performs  the  repeated 
.task'^  in  three  consecutive  trials; 
then  continue  response  chain.. 


S  and/or  T  Response 


0 
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S  will  indicate  the  card 
that  matches  by  taking 
the  matched  pair  and  plac- 
ing it  on  the  table  in 
front  of      or  in  S^'s  rack. 
If  ^  correctly  indicates  . 
matched  pair  T  records  + 
on  appropriate  data  shee^ 
(See  Appendix  E^^)  and 
continues  response  chain 
(Go  to  Step  2) .  If  S  er- 
^rors  follow  instructional 
procedure  below: 
a.  T  uses  verbal. prompt 
Te.g^.,  I  cue  "No  (S 
name)  find  the^card 
th^t  looks  like  this 
(the  presented)'  card. 
If  S^  correctly  indi- 
cates matched  paiif 
after  verbal 'pr6mpt ,  . 
T  records  VP  on  ap- 
propriate data-  sheet 
and  represents  orig- 
inal task  (See  part 
c  criterion)  .    If  S^ 
errors  go  to  part  b. 
b.  T  models  correct  re- 
sponse and  (e.g.)  cues 
"(£  name)  this  card 
(the  presented  card) 
-  looks  like  this  card, 
'not  like  this  card." 
Repeat  original  cue.  » 
If  S^  correctly  imi-, 
^ates  model,  T  records 
H  on  appropriate  data 
sheet  and  represents 
original  cue  (Observe 
criterion) .  If  5  er- 
rors go  to  part  ^. 
c.  T  (when  appropriate) 
physically  primes  S^, 
through  correct  re- 
sponse and  repeats  X 
cue.    Then  T  repeats 
priginal  cue.    If  S^ 
correctly  indix:ate^ 
matched  pair,  T  re-  . 
cords  P  on  appropriate 
d^ta  sheet.  If  S  er^ 
rors,  repeat  prim- 
ing. 12 


Data  sheets  for  all  phases  are  included  in  Appendix  E.  •  -t, 

'■^Continued  priming  may  indicate  "ttiat  S  fails  "to  perform  (a)  prerequisite 
skilUs).      .  '  .  '  • 
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Part  D 


Part  D  is  basicsirily  aa  assessment  tool  for         T  wixi  be  able 
to  evaluate  S^'^  abil>ty  to  shuffle  the  cards.    If  S  correctly 
shuffles  aard^,  T  will  record  this  observation  on  appropriate 
data'SUe^t.   Ayrtll  model  this  method  of  shiiffliug  throughout 
instruction /(Part  E,  F).     If      does  not  correctly  shi/ffle  the 
cards  T  will  teach  the  least  sophisticated  method  of  shuffling 
by  fo:j;^ow±ng  t(iaching  procedure  in  Steps  5,  6,  7,  8.  will 
modey  the&e  stiips.    If  S_  fails  to  imitate  model,  then  T  primes 
usitvfe 


same 


Part  E  ^nd  part  F 


teach  ing 


Th^rdfore^  Par 


cues  • 


procedure  applies  for  both  Parts  E  and  F, 
t  F,  Step  3  follows  as  a  general  example. 


Part  F 


St^P  3 


Arrangement       T  Cue 

SubaTequent 
event  to 
Step  2  (i.e., 
S^  has  shuffled 
the  cards 
using  method 
appropriate  to 
hfl/her  ability.) 
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T  and/ or  S  Response 

S_  deals  the  cards  starting  by 
giving  a  card  to  T,  then  to  him- 
self/herself, etc.  S^  deals  out 
all  the  cards  appropriately. 
If      correctly  deals  out  the 
cards,  T  records  +  on  appropri- 
ate data  sheet  and  continues 
response  chain. (Go  to  Step  4). 
If  S^  errors  follow  instructional 
procedure  below: 
a.  T  uses  verbal  prompt  (e.g., 
T  cue  "S  name  remember  when 
you  deal,  the  first  card 
go'es  to  me,  then  to  you, 
then  to  me. arranges 
situation  as^^at  prior  to, 
S^  error  and  verbally  in-  ^ 
"  structs  S^  to  continue 
dealing.  If  the 'S^  continues 
correctly,  then  T  records  • 
VP  on  data  sheet  and  con- 
tinues response  chain  (Go-  , 
to  Step  4).  If  S^  errors 
after  verbal  prompt,  go 
part  b. 

b»  T  models  correct  response 
by  (e.g.,  T  cue  "You're 
the  dealer.  First  you 
give  me  a  card  (traits) . 
Now  you.  Now  me,  etc*") 
T  arranges  situation  as 
prior  to  ^  error  and  ver- 
bally instructs  S^  to  con- 
tinue dealing.  If  the  S^ 
continues  correctly,  then 

^records  M  on*  appropriate 
data  sheet  and  continues 
response  chain  (Go  to 
Step  4)  .  If  ^  errors'  after 
model ,  go  tdT partf  c. 
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Arrangement  T  Cue  T  and/ or  S  Response 

'  '  .  c.  T  physically  primes 

through'  task  arid  cues 
(e.g.,  same  cues.^s 
^  part  b) .    Then.T  ar- 

^  .  ranges  situation  as 

^  '  "   ^  that  pripr  to  S  error 

and  verbally  instructs 
^  .  to  continue  dealing. 

If      continues  correct- 
.        •      ^  ^    ly  then  T  *  records  P  on 

appropriate  data  sheet 
and  continues  response 
chain  (Go  to  Step  4). 
-       .         If'S_  errors,  continue 
priming. 

Criteria;  S  should  be  Able  to  complete  Part  E  with  no 
models  or  primes  and  no  more  than  3  verbal  prompts  and 
Part  F  i-7ith  no  verbal  prompts,  models,  or  primes. 


Part  II 


The  teaching  procedure  and  criteria  for  all  of  Phaee  II  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Phas6  I,  Part  F.    T  records  Sx  and  Sy's  responses 
on  Phase  II ^data ^ sheet .    The  following  is  'an  anecdote  taken  from 
Phase  II  instruction  and  serves  £s  an  example. 


Part  B 


Step  3 


The  dealer  appropriately  deals  the  cards  and  respc(nse 
chain  continues  (Step  4)  •  Dealer  errors  T  interi/upts. 
verbally,  er.g.,  "I  don't  thinic  ej^ou're  dealing  t^e  way 
we  learned"  and  follows  same  proceudre  described  ^in 
Phase  l;  Part  E  and  ^. 


/ 

/ 
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E.    AeanltB  oi  Teaching  Phases  I.  II  and  III  for  isolatlve  and 

Cgoperatlve  Games '  , 

-  .     Class  Ai, 

/Ta^e  Ky  indicates  where  each  Si         in  the -program  at  th^  end  ot 
the  school  year.    The  last  check  indicates  S  was  in  that  phase- or  had 
just  completed  it,  and  the  check(s)  before  the  last  check  indicate  S  had 
completed  that  phase(s).  ^: 

bo  Giiown  iii  Table  10,  Sf,         S3  and       were  in  Phase  III  for  Old 
{laid  (Thay  were  gilayfnB  with  three  or  more  players) .    S4  was  stxll  in 
Phase  I  (learning  how  .to  play  Old  tiaid)  and  S5  had  just  completed  Phase 
II  (structured  interaction  with  another 'i^eer) . 

•     Sc  completed  Phase  i  for  Old  Ilaid  ip  7  trials,  and  §2,  S3  and  S^  in 
3  trials.    S5  reached  criterion  on  Phase  II  ia  5  trials,  S^^  and  S2  in  2 
trials  and  S3  and  Sg  in  just  1  trial.    Thus,  S's  took  fewer  trials  to  ^ 
reach  Criterion  in  Phase  II 'than  in  Phase  I.  ■     \  ,    n''  ' 

St,  So,  So'and  Sg  rec-eived  Instruction  On  Bingo  aad  completed  all 
th^^e  phaiis.    S^  completed  Phase  I  in  .7  trials,  8.1  and  83  in  6  trials 
'    and  Sfi  in  5  trials.    S3  and'  Sg  reached  criterion  for  Phase  II  in  2 

-trlall  and       and  S„  In  1  trial^    Again^S's  took  fewer  trials  to  reach 
•criterion  in  Phase  II  than  Phase  I.    A§  an  additional  activity  all  S  s 
were  involved  in  a  Bingo  tournament  which  lasted  four  days.    The  teacher 
was  the  banker  and  ran  the  tournament  for  one  half  hour  each  day.    Every  ^ 

time  S's  got  bingo  they  recorded  it  on  a  Bin^o  tournament  chart.    On  the  y 
fourth 'and  last  day  of  the  tournament,  the  two  S's  with  the  most  wins. 
So  and  Su,  had  a  play-off  for  the  championship.    82  won  the  tournament 
.  iSd  So  wis  declared  the  runner-up.    Both  S2  and  S3  recB-ived  ribbons. 
.    The  iuthors  feel  this  was  an  excellent  learning  experience  for  the  S  s 
y   in  that  they-  learned  to  accept  ihe  fact  that  only  one  person  can  win  and 

soiaeohe  must  lose*  '  '  , 

Cootie  was  tdught  to  S-  and  S5.    The  authors  felt  it  was  appropriate 
to  teach  Cootie  to  Sc  because  it  was  one  of  the. few  games  he  chose  to 
^  play  during  his ^ree  time.    However,  he  always  played  it  by  himself 

(isolatively)  using  his  own  rules.  In  order  to  increase  the  cooperative 
game  and  interaction  skills  of  bottx^S^  and  S5,  Cootie  was  taught  to  them 
SScurrently.  At  first  S3  was  very  persistent  in  playing  by  his  -rules 
and  not  by  the  rule's  of  th6  game.  However,  he  learned  to  play  by  the  ^ 
■  rule?  of  the  game  ^fter  alew  trials.  S3  completed  Phase  I  in  5  teaching 
•  '   trials  and  Sa  is  still  in  Phase  I  aft^r  8  trialfe.  ^  ^  .  _  j 

•  Fin^ll^one  instructional  trial  for  Phase  I  for  Twister  was  administered 

to  Si,  S2,  S3,  S2ij^and  S^.  ' 

Class  B ; "  '  ,      ,  . 

As  indicated  by  Table  11  all  students  have  completed  Phases  I,  ii, 
-     and  III  of  Old  Maid.    That  is,  Sg,  Sg,  Sio^.i^  "^^^Pi^^ied  Phase  I  in  3 

trials,' and  S-,  in  6  trials.    None  of  the  students  had'  problems  transfer-  - 
'  rint;  Phase  I  skills  to  Phase  II.    For  instance,  .So,  S^q  and  S^  reached 
'  criteria  on  Old  tfeid  in  one  trial  (no  instruction^  'After  meeting 
-        SitSon  students  were  often  giv.en  review  trials      For  ^^ampl-'  fs  «as  , 
Sstructed  on  and  reached  criteria'  for.  Phase  I  and  xt  was  a  number  of 
days  before  S^  could  receive  Phase  II  instruction.    Thus,  prxor  to 
tSching  Phail  II,  T  rei^te<i  Phase  I  with  Sg  to  ^^^^^ ^^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
skills  were  still  present.    The  review  trxal  showed  ^  still  retained 
Phase  I  skill's.    An  Old  Ilaid  tournament  was  organized  as  a  Phase  ll 
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activity.    The  student  who  vjon  the  most  games  V7ithin*a  weeks  time  v/as 
taken  to  McDonald's  for  lunch.     It  was  the  students'  responsibility  to 
initiate  and  receive  invitations  to  play  these  tournament  games.  Al- 
though no  initiations  to  play  Old  Maid  wert-  demonstrated  during  basel-i^e 
assessment  (Table  8)  there  were  41  separate  J^tiations  and  receptions 
to  play  Old  Maid  daring  the  tournament. 

'    Baseline  information,  as  well  as  teachers' .observations,  indicated 
a  student  interest  in  darts.    Therefore,  it  was  decided  .that  darts 
should  be  taught.  '  When  students  completed  Phase  I  and  II  of  darts  Phase ^ 
III  included  a  round  robin  tournament.    This  tournament  was  constructed 
to  afford  students  the  opportunity  to  challenge  the  winner  on  any  given 
day  to  play  darts  the  following  day.    Making  such  arrangements  prior  to 
performing  the  activity  is  a  demonstration  of  a  sophisticated  and  highly 
appropriate  social  interaction.    At  the  end  of  the  school  year  stadents 
were  all  learning  Cootie  and  Fish  in  small  groups. 

*         -  •  - 

V.      Limitations  of  the  Authors'  Program  and  Implications  for  Future  Programs 

•  J   :  1  '. 

This  study  suggestsNa  tenable  instructional  model  for  teaching 
selected  social  interactionNskills sto  severely  handicapped  individuals. 
Although  the  results  of  this^tudy  indicate  "that  the  students  learned-^ 
social  interaction  skills  seyeral  limitations  should  be  noted.  These 
limitations  included:    a)  validity  of  baseline  measures;  b)  number  and 
variety  of  skills  taught,  c)  .CA  appropriateness  of  skills  taught;  and_ 
d)  demonstration  of  skills  in  a  var4.ety  of  appropriate  environm^ents. 

a.      Baseline.  Measures  o  , 

The  purpose  of  free  play  baseline  measures  was  t®  assess  students 
social  interaction  sld.ll  repertoires.     That  is,  to  collect  information 
indicating  the  number,  frequency  and  duration  of  games  ^ach  student 
played;  the  appropriateness  of  interactions  surrounding  each  game,  and 
which  peers  interacted  together.     Three-day  pre-instructional  baseline 
assessments  vjer^  collected  via  video-tape.     The  information  compiled  . 
from  these  baseline  assessments  aided  in  the!  evaluation  of  student 
interaction  skill  repertoires.     Hov/ever,:  three  days  of  baseline  col- 
lection was  inadequate..    That  is,,  in  authors'  iudgement  the  collected 
°  data  'did  hot  accurately  assess  the  students  actual  social  i^eraction 
skill  repertoires. 

For  example,  one  fourteen-year-old  student  spent  the  entire  first 
two  baseline  periods  playing  with  a  toy  music  clock  alone  at  his  desk. 
However,  on  the  third  dAy  he  appropriately  initiated  an  interaction  with 
two  peers^    Then  he  went  to  the  game  area,  obtained  needed  materials  and 
found  an  area  to  play.     Next  he  proceeded  to  teach  his  peers  dominoes. 
Finally,  he  appropriately  terminated  the  interactioil.    Obviously,  this 
student  had  more  skills  than  he  demonstrated  in  the  first  two  days  of 
baseline.    Thus;  decisions  based  on  this  student's  three  day  baseline 
may  have  been  quite  inappropriate.  -Baseline  measures  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  would  allow  more  opportunities  for  students sto  demonstrate 
skills'.     Fortunately,  other  baseline  measures  (additional  assessment) 
which  provided  specific  pre-instruction  game  skill  information,  were 
obtained  during  the  teaching  of  Phase  I.. 

.  b .      Number  and  Variety  and  Skills  Taught 

As  indicated  in  the  results,  (Tables  10  and  11)  students  did  learn 
interaction  skills.    However,  the  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  teach  a 
range  of  interaction  skills.   "The  range  taught  was  limited  due  to  a  lack 
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of  time  to  imprement  all  the  programs  we  had  hoped  to.    Provided  suf-  . 
flcient  time  more  games  and  skills  could  have -been. taught  and  the  number 
of  games  and  activitifes  within  each  of  the  interaction  levels  could  have 
hQ(m  increased.    In  addition,  more  itodoor  ana  outdooij  activities,  team 
games,  .imaginative  play,  etc.  should  have  been  an  integral  part  of  l;he 

program.  « 

. .  .  »  ■ 

c.  CA  Appropriateness  of  Games 

Another  limitation  of  the  program  was  that  the  games  taught  were 
not  all  CA  appro^iate.    For  instance.  Old  I4aid  is  not  CA  appropriate 
for  an  eighteen-year-old.    The  authors  posit  that  with  additional  train- 
ing over  an  extended  per^k  of  tlae  the  students  could  be  taught  tasks 
Njhich  more  closely  approjiimate  CA  appropriate  taslis. 

d.  Demonstration  of  Skills  in  a  Variety  of  Appropriate  Environments 
Daily  school  programming  included  the  teacher  providing  tasks  and 

activities,  sueh  as  juice  time,  library  trips,  academics,  x^hich  aMorded 
students  the  opportun^.ty  to,  demonstrate  and  practice  many  of  the  inter- 
action skills  across  environmental  configurations.    Future  programming 
should  provide  aore  opportunities  for  students  to  use  social  skills, 
across  environmental  configurations.    That  is  more  opportunities  to 
teach  interaction  skills  in  recreational,  hDme-living  and  vocational 
environments  should  be  made  available.  '  ,  ,  -i,^ 

■     The  preceeding  limitati-ons  may  be  minimized  by  attending  to  the 
following  summary  stat^ements.  - 

1.  The  program.  Shotild  begin  as  early  in  the  school  year  as 
•   possible.  .  ^ 

2. -      Giving  the  program  a  high  priority  and  allowing  adequate  tune  ^ 

'for  the  program  would  create  the  opportunity  to  collect  more 
useful  baseline  information. 

3.  Itore  useful  baseline  information  should  lead  to  more  appro- 
,  *      priate  planning  f6r  individual  student  needs. 

^4       Adequate  programming  tJjne  ^uld  also  allow  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  games, and  social  Inaction  skills  to  be 

5.      T^Sing  more  games  would  allow  more  instruction  on  activities 

at  different  social  interaction  levels. 
6       The  younger'  the  student  is  exposed  to  a  social  interaction 
*      program  the  easier  it  v^ill  be  to  present  tasks  appropriate  to 
Vthe  student'^,  level -of  intellectual  functiorfing  and  CA. 
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VI.  Appendix 


APPENDIX  A 

App4idia^:  A  contains  the  room  design  for 
.Clas's  A  and  Class 
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APPENDIX  B 


Sample  data  sheet ^ed. for  baselinfe  procedures..  The 
same  data  sheet  was  used  for  the  "free-play"  baseline, 
structured  baseline  and  rebaseline. 


APPENDIX  C 


Summary,  data  sheets  -^or  base line  procedures .  The 
summary- data  sheet  summarizes  the  data  recorded  from 
"free-piay."  baseline,  structured  baseline  and  rebaseline 
in  texSs  of  initiating,  receiving,  level  ?f  J?);  P^^y^ 
level  o£  social  play /sustaining  and  .terminating.    I  he 
summary  data  sheet  (percent^es)  'redudes  the  above  data, 
for  *free-play"  baselines  only,  to  percentages. 
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APPENDIX  D 
Example, data  she^t  for  "Vievraiaster' . 
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Data  Sheet  -  Viex-rniajster 
Phase 


Subject: 


+  -  S  responds  appropriately 
VP     T  Supplies  verbal  prompt 
M  -  T  models  the  response 
P  -  T  physically  guides  S  through  the  response 


Part  A  and  B     ^ata  sheet  not  necessary 

'  "  ■   # 

PattC  ' 


Number  of  verbal  prcfinpts 

Number  of  mode Is /primes 

TRIAL 
1 

2 

 '  

3, 

 ^  1-^ 

4 

5 

6 

Phase  II 


4 


ERIC 


Subject 


-  S  responds  appropriately 
VP  -  T  supplies  a  verbal  prompt  . 
M  -  ,T  models  .the  response  X 
P  -  T  physically  guides  S  through  the  response 

TRIALS 


§"receives'  or  rejects  T*s  initiation 
(if  S  receives continue  rec'ording  data) 

S<^ takes  the  reel  from  T 

S  goes  to  the  game  shelf  an4  firfds 
the  viewmaster 

S  finds  a  spot  near  a  pLght  or  window  * 

S  takes  the  reel  out  ^f  the  envelope 

S  puts  the  reel  in  the  slot  Iceeping  ^ 
the  top  part  sticking  cut 

 -\r 

S  looks  ixfiK)  the  viex-rmaster  to  see 
the  picture 

S  pulls  the  trigger  to  see  each  of  ^ 
the  7  pictures  ori  the  reel  1 

S  takes  the  reel  out  of  the  vievTmaster 
and  puts  it  back  in  tfie  envelope 

( 

If 

S  terminates  his/her  play  bejiavior  with 
the  viex<?master  and  reel    ,  ■  • 

 1 

„ 

id  I 


i 


J 
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Example  data  sheet  for  "Old  Maid". 
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Data  Sheet  -  Old  Maid 
Phase  I 


Subject:  j 


+  -  S  responds  appropriately 
VP  -  T  supplies  a  verbal  prompt 
M  -,T  models  the  response 
P  -  T  physically  guides  S  through 
the  response 


Part  A  and  B  -  Data  sTieet  not  necessary 


Part  C 


TRIALS 

2        .  3 


S  matches  a  presented  card  to  a 
card  on  his/her  rack/hand. 

S  indicates  he/she  does  not  have 
a  card  on  his/her  rack/hand  that 
matches  a  presented  card. 

S  matches  a  presented  card  to  a 
card  on  his/her  rack/hand. 

S  indicates  He/she  does  not  have 
a  card  on  his/her  rack/hand  that 
matches  a  presented  card. 

( 

• 

S  finds  a  pair  on  his/hej  . 
rack/hand. 

S  indicates  that  there  are  no 
pairs  on  his/her  rack/hand. 

S  finds  tv;a  pairs  on  his/her 
rack/hajid . 

S  indicates  that  there  are  no  " 
pairs  on  his/her  rack/hand. 

1 

S  picks  a  card  from  T  and  finds 
its  match  on  his/her  r&ck/hand. 

Part  D 


Method  of  shuffling  S  able  to  do: 


Part  E 


1  ' 

2 

TRIALS 
3 

4 

5 

Number  o£  models 

*-  * 

Number  of  primes 

(tally) 


0 
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Data  Sheet  -  Old  Maid 
Phase  I 
*  "        .     •  (con't) 

*  Subject; 
.Part  B 


Number "^of  verbal  prompts 

 H  .         ■   —   

S  AU  T. 

Game  1 

1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5.  . 

"^aae  2 

/ 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4* 
5.  . 

Game  3 

?             •              ,     '  . 

J-  -ifT,  ^  

1. 
2. 
5. 
4. 
5. 

59' 
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Data  Shefet  -  Old  Maid 
Phase  II  i 


Spc: 


Parts  A  through  C 


+     £  responds  appropriately 
VP  -  T  supplies  a  verbal  prompt 
M  -  T  models  ,the  response 
P  -  7  physically  guides  £  through 
the  rosponse 


Trials 

3 


Sx  initiates  to  Sy 

Sy  receives  initiation 

A 

• 

%\  and  Sy  get  Old  Maid  cards 

Sx  and  Sy  decide  oh  play  area 

Sx  and  Sy  go  to  play  area 

r  — 

Sx  or  Sy  decides  to  be  dealer 

Sx  or  Sy  (dealer)  shuffles 
the  cards 

Sx  or  Sy  (deader)  deals 
the  cards 

-1  

Sx  and  Sy  hold  cards  in  ^ 
hand/place  in  rack 

r 

i 

> 

SiHipd  Sy  find  their  pairs 
and  place  them  on  table,, 
floor^  etc.  in  front  of 
themselves 

r 

Sx  and  Sy  play  th%?garae  ^ 
(tally)  41 

.    VP  . 
M 
P 

VP 
M 

P  • 

VP 
c  My 
P 

'  VP  . 

M 
•  P 

VP  -v 

M 

P 

Sx  and  Sy  terminate  the^ 
interaction 
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APPENDIX  F 


Evaluation  sheets  for  Class  A  and.  Class  B. 

ir  '  ■  ■  , 


4 


f 
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Game: 


EVALUATION  SHEET 


Class  A 


Subjects 

Phase  I  -  Teaching 
S  the  Game 

Phase  II  -  Structured 
Pa.iring  with  Other  S 

Phase  III  - 
r4odifications 

£l 

 ^  V- 

S3 

• 

/,  ° 

« 

Subj  ects 

Phase  I  -  Teaching  [   Phase  II  -  Structured 
S  the  Gamei         j   Pairing  with  Other  S 

Phase  III  - 
Modifications  " 

S2 

S3 

i4 

\ 

S5 

s^ 

•  1 

Game: 


Game : 


Subj  ects 

Phase  I  -  Teaching 
S  the  Game 

Phase  II  -^Structured 
Pairing  with  Other  S 

Phase  III  - 
Modifications 

SI  ' 

§2 

S3 

 ^  1 

1 —  ~ 

S4  ' 

S5 

l6 
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EVALUATION  SHEET 
Class  B 

Game:  


Sub j  ects 

Phase  I  -  Teaching 
S  the  Game 

Phase  11^-  Structured 
Pairing  with  Other  S 

Phase  in  - 
Modifications 

S3 

§3 

A  ^ 

hi 

1  : 

■  ii2 

Game:  ■ 


Subjects 

Phase  I  -  Teaching 
S  the  'Game 

Phase  II  -  Structured 
Pairing  with  Other  S 

Phase  III  - 
Modi  flea  t^ions 

s? 

/ 

i 

0 

§10 

ill 

ii2 

0 

Game: 


ERIC 


Subjects 

Phase  I  -  Teaching 
S  the  Game 

Phase  II  -  Structured 
Pairing  vdth  Other  S 

Phase  in  -  " 
Modifications 

'  i7 

is. 

' — ^ — 

is 

iio 



^  il2 

1 

■■  601 
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